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The “ Fifty-seven Years ” in the Zoroastrian 
Doctrine of the Resurrection 

By a. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, 

Professor of Indo -Iranian Languages in Columbia University, 

New York City. 

fJIHE doctrine of the resurrection of the dead is a familiar 
one in Zoroastrianism from the Avesta and kindred 
sources. It has long been a puzzle to me, however, to under* 
stand why the Pahlavi Books assign the exact number 
fifty-seven years ’’ at the end of the last millennium to the 
events connected with the resurrection of the dead (Phi. 
rlstdxez) and the renovation of the world (Phi. frasokarfy 
Av. frasdh9rdti) by the Saviour or Benefactor (Phi. Sokyans 
or SomnSy Av. Saosyant) and his assistants, fifteen males and 
fifteen females.^ It has therefore seemed worth while to 
bring together the Pahlavi passages alluding to the fifty-seven 
years and see if anything can be deduced from them. 

I. We may begin with the Bundahishn.^ 

1 Cf. Jackson, Zoroastrian Studies, chap, ix, § 85 (1927), being the original 
English from which was made the German translation in Geiger and Kuhn, 
Grundriss d. iran. Philologie, 2. 68-1-686 (1903). 

* For the text of the Indian recension of the Pundahishn see the editions 
by Justi, p. 72, lines 10-13 ; Westergaard, p. 72, 10-13 ; M. B. Unvaila, 
p. 84, 12-15 ; and cf. transl. by West, SBE. 5, 123. For the Iranian Bunda- 
hishn see the photozincograph facsimile edited by T. T>. and B. T. Anklesaria. 
p. 223, 2-5, fol. 1135 ; its text in this passage presents some slight but 
unimportant variations from the Indian recension. 
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ZOROASTRIAN DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION 


Bd. 30. 7. First the bones of Gayomart are roused 
up {dl hangezenet)} then those of Mashya and Mashyol,^ 
then those of the rest of mankind ; in the fifty-seven 
years of Soshyans they awaken {vigrdsend) ® all the 
dead, and all men stand up.’’ ^ 

2. The Datistani Denik refers similarly to these 
years as follows : — 

DD. 35 (36). 5. “In the fifty-seven years, 
which are the period of the raising of the dead.” ^ 

The short chapter in which this allusion occurs treats of 
the renovation of the world and gives the names (DD. 35 
(36), 4-7) of six of the larger company, who will aid the 
Saoshyant (Phi. Sosyans, here written Sdsdns) in bringing 
this and the resurrection to pass in their respective regions 
of the earth, while his own activities are confined to the 
central zone of Khvaniras. It concludes (§ 7) ; “ The same 
perfect deeds for six years in the six other regions, and for 
fifty years in the brilliant Khvaniras, awaken ® immortality 
and set going everlasting life and everlasting weal.” 

The question here arises as to whether we should try to 
bring the years of this particular paragraph (§ 7) into con- 
nexion with the “ fifty-seven ” mentioned in the paragraph 
(§ 5) just above, as already quoted. West {SBE, 18, 79, n. 4) 
notices that the number “ six ” in § 7 is found in all the 

^ Thus {hangezen^)!^ to be read, from Phi. hangezenitan, see Bartholomae, 
WZKM, 25, 404. 

* Instead of “ Mashya and Mashyoi read “ Mahryag and Mahryanag 
with Schaeder in Reitzenstein-Schaeder, Stvdien z. antik. Synkretiamvs^ 
p. 233, and see Schaeder *s discussion (op. cit., p. 226, n. 1), together with his 
references to Freiman and Junker. 

® Best transliterated as vigrdsend “ they awaken ”, instead of (West) 
virdyend “ they prepare ” ; see Bartholomae, WZKM. 25, 404. 

* Instead of the “ Huzvarish ” logograms madam yakammunand (Ind. 
Bd.) the Iran Bd. gives the Iranian equivalents dl ostand. 

® For the Pahlavi text, see edition by T. D. Anklesaria, Daiistan-i Dinik, 
Part I, Pursishn 1~-XL, p. 73, Bombay (1910 ?) ; for translation see West, 
SBE. 18, 79. Cf. further Soderblom, Xa Vie future, pp. 260-1. 

* See note 3 above. But West here, as above, translates “ prepare ”, 
since he reads the word as virdyend. 
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manuscripts, and adds the comment, but one would expect 
it to be ‘ seven so as to complete the fifty-seven years of 
§ 5. The number being written in ciphers the difference 
between ‘ six ’ and ‘ seven ’ is very slight.” We have, it would 
seem, a choice either (1) to suppose that the number “six ”, 
instead of an original “ seven ”, had crept into the copies 
owing to the predominance of the six leaders and six regions ; 
or else (2), if the texts are correct, we may conjecture that an 
additional year (6 + 1) was devoted to a combined efiort 
in bringing to its full fruition the individual work accom- 
plished by the Saoshyant and his six co-labourers. In any 
case it seems plausible to surmise that we have here at least 
one of the two or three attempts by the Pahlavi writers to 
interpret or apportion the fifty-seven years. 

3. In a passage in the Vichitakiha i Zatsparam, 
or “ The Selections of Zatsparam”, as translated by West, 
SBE, 37, 405, § 9, we again find a reference to “ the fifty- 
seven years of SOshans ”. The paragraph, which is 
part of a passage mystically connecting the number of words 
in the Gathas with the epochs of time, seeks to explain the 
number by comparing “ the original 57 words ” in the 
Airyaman Prayer and its accompanying utterances which 
are recited as formulas at the end of the Gathas. Zatsparam 
explicitly calls attention to the fact that these latter formulaic 
addenda, numbering twelve and twenty-one words respec- 
tively, combined with those in the Prayer, sum up to the 
“ original 57 Or, as West (loc. cit., n. 4) observes, “ the 
Airyaman contains 24 words, its Ashem-vohu 12, and its 
consecration (Yas. 54. 2) 21 words, making altogether 57 
words.” We do not know whether Zatsparam had any 
traditional basis for this occult interpretation or whether 
his own ingenuity evolved it ; nevertheless, such an explana- 
tion seems fanciful and far-fetched. 


1 No text is available, but we may rely on the accuracy of West's 
translation. 
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4. A better explanation, or rather distribution, of the 
fifty-seven years, though I cannot call it a solution of the 
problem, is found in a passage in the seventh book of the 
Denkart (Dk. 7. 11. 4).^ This brief chapter (only nine para- 
graphs) deals with the close of the final millennium and the 
renovation of the world by Soshans. In the summarized 
account which it gives concerning his coming and the events 
involved, the following paragraph occurs : — 

Dk. 7. 11. 4. In the fifty-seven of his years 
there will be an annihilation of the fiendishness of the 
two-legged race and others, and a subjugation of disease 
and infirmity, death and affliction, and of the primal evils 
of tyranny, heresy, and wickedness. There will be a per- 
petual growth of green vegetation and happiness of the 
whole creation. There will be seventeen years of 
vegetable eating, thirty years of drinking water, and 
ten years of spiritual food.’' 

The combined years, 17 (vegetable) + 30 (water) -f 10 
(spiritual food), make up the fifty-seven Although the 
passage gives no particular reason for the distribution of the 
years involved, it may rest on some old tradition. We may 
recall that the Bundahishn (Bd. 30. 2-3) states that towards 
the end of the millennial years before the Saoshyant shall 
appear, men will gradually desist from eating meat {bisraya = 
goU), then from milk (jpem), subsisting only on water (mayd ~ 
dh), and finally, in the ten years when Soshyans comes 
they remain without food and do not die.” ^ 

All of these Pahlavi passages are in agreement with regard 
to the number fifty-seven years of Soshans ; they differ 


^ See tr. West, SBE. 47, 117. For the textcf.D. M. Madan, The Pahlavi 
Dinkard, part 2, pp. 674-5 ; also Dastur D. P. Sanjana, The Dinkard, 14, 
98-9 (text) ; p. 95 (transl.). 

^ For text of the Indian Bd. 30. 2-3, see Jnsti, p. 70 bottom, 71 top ; 
Westergaard, pp. 70-1; Unvalla, p. 82 bottom, 83 top; and for the 
Iranian Bundahishn, Anklesaria, p. 221. Cf. also transl. West, SBE 
5. 120-1. 
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only in those particular instances, noted above, where an 
individual attempt is made to explain or apportion the 
years in this period. This fact would tend to show that there 
was no recognized tradition regarding the latter point, while, 
with regard to the former, some well-known tradition must 
have been current. 

5. A solution, perhaps, of the number fifty-seven may be 
found in a passage in the Denkart (Dk. 7. 6. 12), which is 
based on the traditional chronology and says that fifty-seven 
years elapsed from the time when Zoroaster first received the 
revelation of the religion until it was published throughout 
the world. ^ The passage runs thus : — 

Dk. 7. 6. 12. One marvel is this, which is manifest 
(fadtdh), that in fifty-seven years onward from 
Zaratusht’s receiving the religion, the arrival of the religion 
is manifest in all the seven regions (of earth). ’’ ^ 

If, in the light of this statement, we examine West’s tables 
of Zoroastrian Chronology {SBE. 47, introd. p. xxxi), as 
based on the millennial system of the Bundahishn and 
other Pahlavi sources, we shall observe at the outset certain 
parallels between the years assigned in the careers of Aushetar, 
Aushetar-mah, Soshans, and those of Zaratusht, since each 
of these spiritual leaders in the last three millenniums of the 
world successively received the divine revelation at the age of 
30, the age at which it was vouchsafed to Zoroaster. We may, 

^ I am especially indebted to my fellow -vorker, Dr. Charles J. Ogden, for 
suggestions in connexion with this passage. 

2 For the text see Madan, The Pahlavi Dinhard, 2. 648 ; Sanjana, Dinkard, 
14. 45 (text), 44 (transk). Cf. transl. West, SBE. 47. 80. The traditional 
chronology of the early years of the Faithis summarized by West, SBE. 47, 
introd. p. xxx ; see the references to the Pahlavi texts there cited, and 
compare also the Persian Ravayat of Ham Din Shapur, 2. 48, 11—12, 
Bombay, 1922. Incidentally may be added the fact that another Persian 
Ravayat, that of Kam Bhara, op. cit. 2. 48, 18, assigns “ 57 years for the 
reign of the legendary Kai Khusrau. The Bundahishn (Bd. 34. 7), however, 
gives a round number of “ 60 years ” for this monarch s reign. For 
the passages in the Ravayats I have to thank my colleague. Professor 
L H.Gray. 
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therefore, be justified in suggesting further that the number 
of “ fifty-seven years devoted by Soshans to the final 
renovation of the world and the resurrection was really 
based on the traditional fifty-seven years which it took for 
Zoroaster's religion to be spread abroad throughout the 
seven regions of the earth. Such a conjecture in the way of 
solving the problem seems at any rate plausible. 


19 - 26 /^ Jvne, 1927 . 



Is the Nyayapravesa by Dinnaga ? 

By professor GIUSEPPE TUCCI, Ph.D. 
nriHE Nydyafravesa ^ with the commentary of Haribhadra 
has been published in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, 
together with a careful comparative study of the two Tibetan 
translations by my friend Vidhusekhara ShastrL Both 
translations presuppose the same original, but the first 
(T (Cordier, Catal., vol. iii, p. 435, n. 7) has been trans- 
lated from the Sanskrit, while the second (T 2 ) is a translation 
from the Chinese of Yuan Chwang (Tib. : T’an Sam Tsan). 
The title of the work in the Sanskrit text is Nyayapravesa- 
sutra : in this the word sutra seems to be out of place, and 
it would be better to substitute the Chinese ^ lun, sdstra, 
which is much more correct, and which is to be found also 
in the index of the hsTan-qGyur : Bstan,bcos.rigs,paJa, 
ajug.'pa: nydyapravesa-sdstra, (Cf. Haribhadra’s Vrtti, 
p. 9 : nydyapravesakdkhyasdstram.) According to the Tibetan 
colophon of T ^ the title of the book is given as pramdna- 
nydyapravesajprakarana ; but as it often happens in the 
Tibetan titles, this is probably a later restoration based on 
the Tibetan itself. If we have recourse to the commentary 
by Kwei-chi (S PJ A jE S ft) we should be inclined 
to interpret the ts'ad ma of the Tibetan not as pramdna^ 
hntdLSts'ad.Tmi.rig.pz : 'pramdnavidyd^hetuvidyd : infactthe 
Chinese commentator gives us in transcription the Sanskrit 
title of the book in this way : ^ ^ ^ • 

Sanskrit, hei tu-- 

— Yia ye — p) lo fei she — she sa tan lo. Then he ex- 
plains : hei in means Q cause ; jei Vo means ^ knowledge ; 
na ye means jE 3| logic ; po lo Jei she means A enter : 

1 As I am writing far away from any Chinese library, nor have I yet 
received the last volumes of the Taisho edition of the Tripitakaf I cannot 
help using for this note the Nanking edition of the works by Kwei-chi 
and Shen t’ai : therefore I cannot give any better reference. 
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she sa tan lo means sdstra. It is ev^ident, therefore, that 
the title of the book was hetuvidya-nydya-pravesasdstra. 
But curiously in the Chinese translation the book is not 
attributed to Dirmaga, but to ^ ^ ^ ^ or 

I 1 I (Nanjio’s Cat., 1216, Sugiura, p. 36). 

Moreover, Kwei chi himself, after having given the transcrip- 
tion of the title of the book, and having explained it in various 
ways, comments upon the phrase which follows the title, 
I mean : 1^ #| ^ ^ (that is to say, made 

by Bodhisattva Sankarasvdmin), He says : ^ Shang 
hie lo-sei fu mi f’u 5a Jg : kiAidi^ In Sanskrit: 

Sanharasvdrrii-hodTiiscittvadcrta. Further, in the Chinese 
Trvpitaka, under the name of Dinnaga there is another treatise 
which has been translated twice : firstly by Yuan Chwang and 
after him by I Tsing (Nanjio, nn. 1223, 1224), and which is 
called 0 ^ jE S restored by Nanjio as Nydya- 

dvdraJcatarJca-sdstra ; this, however, is not perfectly correct, 
the right restoration being hetuvidyd-nydyamukhasdstra} The 


^ When I first wrote this article, although I could not accept the restora- 
tion proposed by Nanjio {Nyayadvarakatarkasastra), I was inclined to think 
that the title of Nos. 1223^ in Nanjio ’s Cat, was in Sanskrit Nydyadvdra- 
sdstra. When I received the proofs, I substituted Nydyamukha for 
Nydyadvdra for the following reasons. Pirst of ail, those who know 
Buddhist Chinese are aware of the fact that Ch. like Tib. sgo, may be 
the equivalent of Skt. dvdra, as well as of mu]cha{ci, expressions like 
P^ vimoksamukha, etc.). Therefore, according to the Chinese a restoration 
Nydyamukha would be quite as possible as Nydyadvdra. Moreover, the 
recently published text of the Tattvasangraha confirms the conjecture that 
the title of the original book by Pihnaga was, in fact, Nydyamukha. In 
the Tattvasangraha we read (p. 372, 1. 23) : — 

evarn nydyamukhagrantho vydkhydtavyo disdnayd | 
jhdnam ity abhisambandhdt pratUis tatra coditd j] 

Kamalasila thus comments on this sloka : — tatrdyarn N ydyamukhagranthah : 
‘ * yaj jhdnam a rtha rupdda u v isesa ndbh idhayakabhedopacdreiuLdvika Ipaka m tad 
aksam aksarpprati varttata iti pratyaksam ” visesaiTbO-'ni jatyddi, etc. 

In the index of quotations the editor of the text considers this passage to 
be from the Nydyapravesa ; but he adds in a footnote : adarsapustake 
pathabhedo drsyate (p. 90). The ddarsapustaka is the text of N.P. as it is 
printed in the same collection, where the definition of pratyaksa is given 
in the following terms : pratyaksarp kalpandpodharp yaj jhdnam arthe 
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relation between the Nydyapravesa and this other treatise 
has not yet been settled. Vidyabhusana {History of Indian 
Logic, p. 300, n. 2) wrongly aflBrms that the Nydyapravesa 
corresponds to Nos. 1223 and 1224 of Nanjio’s Catahgve, 
while at page 299, n. 1, he says that the hetucakradamaru is 
probably the same as the hetudvdrasdstra referred to by 
I Tsing (Takakusu’s transl., p. 187). Professor Ui {Vaisesika 
Phih, p. 68, n. 2) rightly pointed out that the Nydyapravesa 
cannot be attributed to Dinnaga, but it seems that he was 
inclined to identify the Nydya Pr, only with the Tibetan 
text translated from the Chinese. But as it is certain that 
Nanjio 1223 and 1224 are absolutely difEerent from Nanjio 
1216, in the same way it is certain — as was stated already 
by Vidyabhusana himself (p. 300, n. 1) and has been now 
definitely shown by Vidhusekhara Shastrl — that both the 
Tibetan translations are of one and the same work. Now, 
what is the relation between the Nydyapravesa and the 
Nydyamukhasdstra ? Are these both to be ascribed to Dinnaga, 
or was one only written by the great logician ? 

In the colophon to the Nydyapravesa, translated into 
Tibetan from the Chinese (Cordier, iii, p. 436), it is already 

rupddau ndmajdtyddikal pandr ahitam tad aksam aksam prati vartata iii 
pratyaksam. 

But there is no question of pdtkabheda, because, as may be gathered from 
KamalasUa himself, we have here not a quotation from the N.P-, but from 
the Nydyamukha. In the commentary on kdrikd 12 (Yuan Chwang’s transl., 
Tokyo ed., p. 3a) Dinnaga quotes half a Moka as a inulakdrikd (i.e. taken 
from the Pramdnasamuccaya) : 

3 ® ^ ^ ^ 

m m ^ 

Then, commenting on the definition pratyaksain kalpandpcdham, he writes 

Am M ^ pg ^ jgij, ftj ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ S. . . V 

Now it is evident that this definition tallies fairly well with that given by 
Kamala^a in his quotation from the Nydyamukha, So that there is no doubt 
that Nanjio 1223, 1224: represent the Chinese version of the Nydyamukha, 
which is the rigs.pai.sgo, attributed to Dinnaga and quoted very often 
in the Buddhist logical works preserved in the bsTan-gGyur, 
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said that this work must not be identified with the rigs.'pai, 
sgo : nydyamukha which is quoted in the ts^ad.mai.qgreLc^en, 
the commentary on the Pramd7m(samiiccaya), Moreover, we 
have not sufficient grounds for rejecting the statement of 
Kwei-chi. He was a pupil of Yuan Chwang, the translator 
of both works, and was himself perfectly acquainted with 
the history of Indian logic, as it is proved not only by his 
commentary upon the Nydyapravesa, but also by his essays and 
glosses on the Vijnajptimdtratdsiddhi as the JeS ^ 

fS,the I I I I 5*1 and the commentary on the Vimsakd- 
and Trirnsakd-kdrikd. 

The statement that he gives is formal ^ : Dihnaga wrote 
the Nydyamukhasdstra^ and Sahkarasvamin, who was one of 
his pupils, composed the Nydyapravesa, deriving the funda- 
mental tenets of this book from the treatise of his master. 
Shen t’ai, who was another disciple of Yuan Chwang, 

and who has commented upon the Nydyamukhasdstra, 0 
jE 91 12, makes a statement almost identical 

in meaning : “ Nyaya ( ]£ g|) is the name of the other fifty 
books (literally : teachings), as the Prarmnasamuccaya ^ 
and so on. Because this kdslra represents the door of it 
(viz. nydya), therefore it is called nydyamukha. As to the 
Nydyapravesa made by Sankarasvamin (^ [in the title 
of it] this sdstra is called [simply] nyaya, and because that 
[book, viz. the Nydyapravesa'] can permit the entrance in 
this [viz. the Nydyamukha], therefore it is called ‘ entrance 
into the Nydya \ Since [the title] is abridged, it does not 
contain the word : door.” 

Eecently my learned friend Vidhusekhara Shastri has 
studied again the question in an article published in the 
Indian Historical Review (vol. iii, 1, p. 152). In this he 
endeavours to show that the Nydyapravesa is by Dinnaga, 
and that the authority of the Chinese sources is contradicted 
by the Tibetan and Sanskrit documents. On the contrary, 
I am inclined to maintain that here also Chinese sources are 

^ In the introductory part of his glosses on the Nydyapravesa. 
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correct. In fact, I think that his theory is based on the 
invalid assumption that the Nydyapravesa is identical with a 
supposed Nydyadvdra (p. 153, “ it goes without saying that 
in fact N.P, and Nydyadvdra are one and the same while 
he believes that Nanji5 1223 and 1224 are to be restored in 
Nydyatarkadvdrasdstra. As, however, I have already shown, 
there is no word for tarka in Chinese ; while, as we have seen, 
the Tibetan authorities also assert that the Nydyapravesa 
and the Nydyarnukha are two different books. Moreover, just 
as Chinese and \ have two different meanings, in the same 
way the Tibetan sgo, which corresponds usually to Skt. dvdra 
or miikha^ is never used for pravesa, the regular translation 
of which is qjug.pa. Therefore, since the Nydyapravesa 
and the Nydyamukha are two different works, the following 
passage of the commentary by Dinnaga himself on the 
Pramdimsamuccaya has no value for the purpose of proving 
that he himself is the author ol the N ydyapravesa : deMa. 
bui . yon . tan . can . gyi . ston .pa , la.p’yag . cits' al.nas . ts'ad . 
ma . bsgrub . par . by a . bai . p'ljir .rah.gi. rab . tu . hyed.pa . rigs . pai. 
sgo . la . sogs .pa . rnams . las . qdir .gcig . tu . btus , te . ts'ad . ma . kun . 
las . btus .pa . brtsam .par . bya'o. 

Nor does the other passage of Jinendrabuddhi (in his 
Visdldmalavatl, Mdo (Narthang ed.) Ee, fol. 4^, quoted at 
p. 155) prove aught else than is already siddha, that is to 
say, that the Nydyamukha (and not the Nydyapravesa) is by 
Dinnaga. 

The example of the first of the paksabhasds, namely the 
prratyaksaviruddha, referred to and refuted by Kumarila 
{Slokavdrttika,i,\, 5, Chowkhamba ed.),and Parthasarathimisra 
(ibid.), asrdva^h sabdah, occurs certainly in the Nydyapra- 
vesa, but it is also discussed in the Nydyamukha : ^ . 

tliat is to say : 

pratyaksaviruddham : yathd : asrdvanah sabda iti. 

Again, the svavacanaviruddha, refuted by Kumarila, is 
also contained in the Nydyamukha, although the example 
given by Parthasarathimisra, janani me bandhyd, does not 
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occur, it is true, in the Nydyamukha, where the example is 
— ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ sarvavacandni mithyd ^ (cf. Nydya- 
hindu, Benares ed., p. 85 ; sarvam mithyd hravimi). But 
this does not prove anything, since it is obvious that we 
cannot assert that the Nydyamukha was the only source 
from which Parthasarathimisra drew his knowledge of 
Buddhist philosophy. 

The example of the lokaviruddha : iasl na candrah is far 
more interesting ; it can be found neither in the Sanskrit 
text of the N,P. nor in T but it occurs in the Chinese 
translation and in T which, as already said, is based on 
that. Now this example is discussed in the Nydyamukha — 
iXi ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ik • y(^thd sasi na candra iti. 

As to the example of the hetvdhhdsa, called dharmavisesu' 
vipantasddhana, that is to say, pardrthds caksurddayah safighd- 
tatvdc chayandsanddyangavat, referred to by Kumarila, it 
is not in the Nydyamukha ; but it should be noted that the 
example was not invented by Dinnaga, who rather took it 
from the Sdnkhyakdrikd, 17 (cf . the commentary of Gau(Japada 
on it). 

In addition, it is worthy of notice that according to the 
tradition preserved by the Chinese commentators (Shen t^ai, 
who evidently reproduces the theories of his master, called 
by him ^ ^rp) Sankarasvamin altered in some points the 
doctrine of Dinnaga contained in the Nydyamukha, So, for 
instance, in this last book there are only five paksdbhdsds : 
(1) svavacana-viruddha ; (2) dgama-viruddha ; (3) loka- 

viruddha ; (4) pratyaksa-viruddha ; (5) anumdna-viruddha. 

In the Nydyapravesa, on the contrary, we find nine paksd- 
bhdsds, that is to say, the four mentioned above as well as (6) 
aprasiddhavisesana, (7) aprasiddhavisesya, (8) aprasiddhobhayay 
(9) prasiddhasambandha. How can this difference between 

^ Tliis thesis can be met with in the first chapter of the fragment of the 
Tarhasdstra (?) attributed to Vasubandhu. Its text has been restored 
into Sanskrit by me, and wiU very soon be published together with other 
logical works preserved in Chinese. 
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the two works be explained ? According to Shen t’ai the 
last four dosas are a superfluous addition bv Sankarasvamin. 
The aprasiddhavisesya is, according to him, nothing else 
than hetvaprasiddhadosa @ ^ fig; ® ; the aprasiddha- 
visesana is vaidharmyadrstdntadosa ^ ^ 1 ; the 

aprasiddhobhaya is related to the first two, and, as these are 
not paJcsdbhdsdSy it also cannot be a paksdbhdsa. 

As to the example given by Sankarasvamin in order to 
explain the prasiddhasambandha, namely, srdvanah sabdah, 
this is in fact aprasiddhapaksa, because nobody can begin a 
discussion if the prativddin is not supposed to have a thesis 
completely difierent from that which is accepted by the 
vddin. Therefore, he concludes, there are only five paksadosds, 
Kwei~chi himself, after having quoted the first five paksd- 
bhdsds, comments : Dinnaga established only these five 
and Sankarasvamin added the other four/’ 

Lastly, my friend Vidhusekhara Shastri is opposed to the 
attribution of the Nydyapravesa to Sankarasvamin, since 
Yuan Chwang does not quote in his travels the name of this 
author. But I do not think that this is a decisive objection, 
because not only was the book translated by the great pilgrim 
himseK, under the name of Sankarasvamin, but, as can 
be seen from many passages of the commentaries by Kwei- 
chi and Shen t’ai, these Chinese scholars obtained all their 
information about the authorship and the history of these 
logical works from none other than their own master. 

To conclude, I think that neither the attribution of the 
Nydyapravesa to Dinnaga, to be found in the rather late 
Tibetan translations of this work, nor the statement of a later 
author such as Haribhadra, can authorize us to deny validity 
to the ancient Chinese sources, which through Yuan Chwang 
were directly connected with traditions current in India at 
the time of the travels of the great Chinese pilgrim. 

Nor should we forget that in the colophon of the discovered 
MSS. of the Nydyapravesa no statement is to be found 
concerning the author of the work. 




Temple-and-Image Worship in Hinduism 

By J. N. FARQUHAR 

1. The use of images in Hindu temples and in Hindu homes 
is, perhaps, not absolutely universal to-day, as we shall see ; 
but the non- conforming minority, if it still exists, is 
exceedingly minute. In every part of India temples and 
images may be seen ; and the religious life of all classes of the 
people depends very largely on their use. 

2. the Aryans of the Punjaub, from whom the religion 
of India with its priests, schools, laws, literature, and customs 
has come, possessed no temples and used no images. They 
were a most religious people ; yet they had no public worship 
of any sort. They had domestic rites, and rites for the farm 
and the cornfield ; they had a noble pantheon of heavenly 
gods ; they had trained priests, an elaborate ritual and a 
stately liturgy ; yet every religious observance was of a 
domestic character. Even when a king summoned scores of 
priests and held a very great sacrifice for some state purpose, 
the sacrifice was the king's own personal undertaking, and it 
was only indirectly that it could be of importance to his people. 

There were three types of Aryan sacrifice : (a) the offering 
of milk, grain, and butter in the fire of the altar ; (6) animal 
sacrifice ; (c) flagons of soma set out on the sacrificial grass. 
The man who held the sacrifice invited the necessary priests 
to come to his home ; and in a sacrificial shed, or in the 
open air, all the preparations were made. The gods were 
invited to descend ; and they were believed to come flying 
down from heaven, in their aerial cars, to the^ place of sacrifice 
and to sit down and eat and drink with the sacrificer, his wife, 
and the priests. To this day this is the only fully orthodox 
worship in Hinduism. All rules for both ritual and liturgy 
appear in Vedic literature. 

3. How, then, did temple-and-image worship become the 
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•common cult of Hinduism and displace the ancient sacrifices ? 
There is no record of the change in Hindu literature, nor is 
there any law in existence which declares the practice 
legitimate. All that we can make out from the literature is 
:that the practice of image- worship became established and 
‘ recognized within Hinduism round about 400 b.c. References 
to images, temples, and temple-priests make their appearance 
first in the literature of the fourth century B.c. They are found 
in the Adhhuta Brahmand, the Grihya Sutras, the DJiarma 
Sutras, and in the early sections of both epics ; while such 
references are not to be found in earlier literature. 

The archaeological is quite consistent with the literary 
record. Stone images and remains of temples belonging to 
the third century b.c. have been discovered in fair numbers ; 
and thereafter there is abundance of material. The temples 
and images of the fourth century were probably of wood, in 
almost all cases, and have therefore perished. 

Thus the general date of the appearance of temple-and- 
image worship in Hinduism is known ; but no authoritative 
pronouncement sanctioning the change is to be found in the 
literature anywhere nor does any law exist ordaining the 
practice. There is no welcome given to the new form of 
worship, nor is any voice raised against it. 

4. Further, when we ask whence the practice came, the 
literature is again silent. The actual practice of image- worship 
is reflected in fragmentary fashion in most of the great books 
from the fourth century b.c. onwards ; but no Vedic work 
describes the ritual or prescribes the liturgy ; and there is 
not a hint given as to the history of the introduction of the 
cult. Only in late sectarian books do we get any accoimt of 
the details of the worship. 

5. Thus Hindu literature does not enable us to decide whence 
Hindu temple-and-image worship came. Nor have modern 
scholars settled the question for us. But there is a definite 
TRADITION in India on the subject, a tradition which the writer 
has heard from scholarly Brahmans of the highest grades 
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and also from Sudra scholars. The tradition is this, that . 
Temfle-a7id-im(ige worship grew up among ^udras and was. 
finally accepted by Hindus of the higher castes. 

There are three writers who, in their books, have given 
expression to this tradition, yet without mentioning the fact 
that it is a tradition. 

The first is P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, whose name proclaims 
him a ^ri-Vaishnava Brahman. In discussing, in his Outlines 
of Indian Philosophy, the development of Hinduism, he writes : 

Temple ritual was elaborated on a grand scale. This ritual 
was primarily based on the ceremonies of fetish* worship of 
the Dra vidian races.” ^ 

The second is Prof. Radhakrishnan, who, in his book, The 
Hindu View of Life, p. 41, says, Image worship, which was 
a striking feature of the Dra vidian faith, was accepted by 
the Aryans.” 

The third is Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, who has had 
unusual opportunities for intercourse with all types of Indian 
scholars. In his brilliant new book. History of Indian and 
Indonesian Art, he stresses the victory of the conquered 
Dravidians over the conquering Aryans in several fields, and 
finally says : “In particular, the popular, Dra vidian element 
must have played the major part in all that concerns the 
development and ofl&ce of image- worship, that is of pujd as 
distinct from yajnaJ* ^ 

The writer has not seen any discussion of this tradition by 
scholars. Professor A. Berriedale Keith, in his latest work,® 
'discusses the origin of the use of idols in India and concludes 
with the words : “ It is therefore perhaps more plausible to 
believe that their employment gradually developed in India 
itself, though under what influences we simply do not know.” 

6. At first sight the statement that Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 
and Vaisyas accepted from the despised ^udra class a form of 

1 p. 128. 

a p. 5. 

a The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, 31. 

JRAS. JANUARY 1928. 


2 
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worship which is now supreme m practically every type of 
Hinduism, seems to be totally incredible ; yet there are several 
large considerations, which, taken together, make it impossible, 
in the judgment of the writer, to reject the tradition. 

(а) Although image-worship, both at home and in the 
temple, is recognized as fully legitimate for Hindus of all 
castes, yet every one acknowledges that the ritual of image- 
worship is utterly alien from Vedic ritual. Nor does any account 
of the new ritual and liturgy occur in any Vedic book. 

But if the new ritual did not come from a Vedic source, then 
the conspicuous absence of rules for the ritual and liturgy of 
image- worship in Vedic literature is fully intelligible. 

(б) It is rather a startling fact that, to this day and all over 
India, Hindu temple-priests, though universally recognized 
as Brahmans, are not given at all the same standing and honour 
as other Brahmans. Many centuries ago, temple-and-image 
worship became a recognized part of Hinduism. If, at that 
time, the ancestors of these modern temple-ministrants, being 
Sudras, were given the Brahman title, because, in Hinduism, 
it was impossible to recognize a man as a priest unless by caste 
he was a Brahman, then their present position in Hindu 
society is fully comprehensible. Otherwise, the present 
invidious distinction is quite unintelligible. 

(c) As we have just seen, the use of images, since 400 b.c., 
has been recognized as legitimate for all Hindus, in domestic 
as well as in temple worship ; and it has proved so popular 
that since then it has been almost universally practised. 

Yet, from the very beginning, a part of the Brahman com- 
munity, large or small, refused to adopt the cuU of images, and 
continued to perform the ancient Vedic sacrifices. Since all 
the directions for the performance of these sacrifices are found 
in the ancient Hindu literature which is classed as sruti, i.e. 
revelation of the highest grade, these men were called Srautas. 
It is probable that most cultured Brahmans maintained this 
attitude for a long time. 

Yet in the course of the centuries, image-worship steadily 
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gained ground among Brahmans of all types ; so that the 
number of ^rautas has slowly dwindled until to-day. Yet, 
even now, there are a few families in which the head of the 
house is called an a^nihotri, because he keeps the sacred fire 
burning and offers domestic sacrifice in it ; and, from time to 
time, though very rarely, one hears in India that a Srauta 
Brahman has had one of the great sacrifices performed. 

Further, we are assured by cultured Hindus that, a hundred 
years ago, there ivere Srauta Brahmans in existence ivho had 
never bowed down to idols. There are still a few Srautas in India, 
but whether they maintain this Puritan attitude or not the 
writer does not know. 

{d) It must be frankly acknowledged that, while for 
monotheists idolatry is impossible, among 'peo'ple whose oiUlook 
is 'polytheistic, no form of worship is so attractive and so helpful 
as temple-and-image worship. The vivid sense of the living 
presence of the gods in the temple, the charm of the ritual, 
and the deep emotional effect produced by the ritual, the 
liturgy and occasional hymn-singing on the hearts of the 
spectators, all combine to create eager worship and to inspire 
deep devotion. 

Hence, by the Christian era, or soon after, considerable 
numbers of Brahmans had adopted temple-worship . The great 
vogue of the doctrine of ahimsa must have turned many 
thoughtful Brahmans against the animal sacrifices of Vedic 
worship. The advance of image-worship among them is proved 
by the rise of the worship of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, as 
forming together the highest manifestation of the bodiless 
Brahman. Those who worshipped the three felt that they were 
not sectarians, worshipping one of the many personal gods, 
but that, in their cult, they recognized the one supreme 
Spirit. The Trimurti expressed, in the happiest way possible, 
the unity in diversity which was their conception of the divine. 
That this was a Brahman movement is plain from the fact 
that the theology of the cult appears in the Maitrdyano 
Vpanishad.^ 


^ iv, 5-6 ; V, 2. 
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At a later date, when the worship of Brahma had become 
impossible, Brahmans who used images adopted a panchdyat 
of gods — ^Vishnu, Siva, Durga, Surya, Gane^ — as repre- 
senting the whole pantheon ; and set their images or symbols 
in a quincunx for worship. They also built five-fold temples, 
each temple-enclosure containing five temples set in a 
quincunx. In order to maintam their orthodoxy, they adopted 
a ritual taken from the Grihya Sutras. Instead of 
performing the shodusa upaclfidra} the sixteen operations, of 
the ordinary temple-ritual, they pronounced mantras and 
poured milk, ghee, or Ganges water, over the images or symbols 
of the five. The phrase they used for this new type of 
worship was pamhdyatana pujd,^ i.e. five-shrines’ worship. 
This new type of worship is still common. The liquid is put in 
a metal vase or jar, called, in Hindi, pdnchpdtra, five-pot, 
and is poured over the images or symbols with a spoon. It 
is practised in domestic worship as well as in temples. 

It is worthy of notice that for “ shrme ” they chose an 
ancient word, dyatarux, used in the Upanishads ® for the abode 
of a god. It is an old Aryan word ; for in the Avesta we find 
dyadand ^ used with the same connotation. 

This movement is most instructive. These Brahmans 
wished to worship images ; for they felt the power and value of 
the system ; but they wished also to conserve their orthodoxy. 
Hence they chose, not a single god, but a panchdyat 
representing the whole pantheon, and they adopted a mode of 
worship which is actually Vedic, being found in the domestic 
sutras. Since the sutras are smriti, not huti, they are called 
Smdrtas. Kshatriyas and Vaisyas have also used this type of 
worship. 

(e) The practice of the fine arts in Ancient India was in the 


^ See Arthur Avalon, Tantra of the Great Liberation, xcvii ; my Croum 
of Hinduism, 313. 

* See my Outline of the Religious Literature of India, 293. 

® AUarey%, ii, 1 ; Brihadaranyaka, iii, 9, 10 ; Kaushitaki, i, 3. 

^ Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, 52, 195, 391. 
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hands of men of extremely low caste.^ Mr. Govinda Das 
in his recent book, Hinduism, calls attention also to the lack 
of appreciation shown in Indian literature for men of artistic 
gifts, exclaiming : “ The enormous mass of Sanskrit 

literature does not preserve the name of a single human 
artist.” ^ 

Clearly this would not have been so, had image- worship 
been created among the highest Hindu castes. 

It thus seems to the writer that the five facts detailed 
above : (a) The non-Vedic origin of the temple-ritual ^ ; 
(6) the universal low status of temple-ministrants to-day ; 
(c) the Puritan attitude maintained towards image-worship 
by ^rauta Brahmans for so many centuries ; {d) the religious 
practice of Smartas since the Christian era ; (e) the extremely 
low status of the fine arts in ancient India, taken together, 
prove conclusively that the Indian tradition is trustworthy, 
and therefore that temple^and-image worship grew up among 
Sudras, that it was thrown open to the three Aryan castes about 
400 B.c. and thereafter steadily climbed to its prresent supreme 
position, 

7. But scholars may still hesitate to accept the tradition. 
It may be asked : “ How can we believe that, by 400 b.c., 

the rude despised Dasyus of the Rigveda had created a form 
of temple-worship so splendid as to captivate the higher 
castes ? ” 

Two considerations have to be taken into account : — 

(a) We must not equate the word Sudra with the word 
Dasyu. If there is no difference between them, why was the 
term Sudra created ? 

It is noteworthy that while Ddsa and Dasyu occur 


^ Cf. Ranade, Religious and Social Reform, 185. 

* p. 195. 

^ The words in use proclaim the gulf between the two systems ; — 
The Vedic cult. The temple cult. 

Worship : yajna, pujd. 

Priest : hotfi- jmjdri. 
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frequently in the IRigveda, SUdra occurs but once. In later 
literature Sudra is the regular word, while Ddsa and Dasyu 
seldom occur, except in the sense of uncivilized people 
generally.^ Still more noteworthy is the fact that, in Rigveda, 
.X, 90, 12, Sudra is placed dilongside ol Brahman, Kshatriy a, 
\ Vaisya. It is the name of a caste, not the name of a race. 
While all Sudras were Dasyns, all Dasyus were not Sudras. 

Must we not also definitely regard Rigveda, x, 90, 12, as 
being a legal pronouncement, a formal statement that a fourth 
caste has been created ? The three names are old : Sudra 
is new. 

The writer is inclined to believe that, when preparing for 
the conquest of fresh territory, the leaders of the three castes 
came to the conclusion that, without the eager co-operation 
of their serfs, they could not undertake the war, and therefore 
decided to give them a new status, which would effectively 
set them far above all aborigines, whether in the Punjaub or 
in outside territory, and would bind them irrevocably to 
the Aryan people. 

The Sudras were thus a special group of aborigines, viz. 
those Dasas who had been brought into close touch with the 
Aryans as serfs, and had been moulded in Aryan ways. They 
already shared the Aryan culture to some extent, although 
religiously and socially they were kept rigidly apart. Hence- 
forth, as Sudras, they were a closed group, like the other 
castes ; and they were, necessarily, conscious of the new 
dignity they had as a corporate element in the conquering 
Aryan force. 

(6) Thus, the men designated Sudras in the hymn accom- 
panied their masters on the great expedition of conquest, 
settled with them on the newly won lands, and shared in the 
new prosperity. The later literature shows that individual 
Sudras became men of substance and wealth. The whole 
Sudra community, in fact, shared in the results of the Aryan 
expansion, and advanced in culture as well as in wealth. 

^ See Ddsa, Dasyu, and Sudra in the Vedic Index. 
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Under these conditions, the very crude observances of their 
ancient polytheism, which are reflected in the Rigveda, 
would gradually develop into an attractive temple-and-image 
worship, as happened to so many nations of antiquity. This 
change seems to come quite naturally, when two conditions 
arise together, the belief that the gods are like men in appearance, 
and rajyid progress in general culture. The splendid new public 
worship, with its music, processions, anniversaries, and 
fascinating services, would then stand out in brilliant contrast 
with the flat, unchanging ritual of the private sacrifices of 
the Veda, and would inevitably draw the twice-born castes 
to the temples. 

There would certainly be abundance of time for these 
developments before 400 b.c. 
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A North African Folk Instrument 


By henry GEORGE FARMER 
(PLATE I) 

“ Near the tomb of the saint a group of children ... is collected round 
a white-haired negro with cheeks covered vdth. scars. He sings in a sad 
broken voice, which can scarcely be heard, accompanying the song on 
a sort of square guitar, a gimbn. Strange and weird is the effect of this 
primitive melody^, rhythmed under the burning sun, in the great plains 
of mysterious Africa, where no European has ever penetrated. Absorbed 
in his own thoughts, the old child of the dark continent will croon for 
hours together his plaintive melody, muttering this same sad note, this 
unvarying strain, escaping like a sigh from his thick, pale, colourless lips." 

G. Montbaud, A^nong the Moors, p. 7. 

\ MONG the folk instruments of music in North Africa 
the primitive lute, guitar, or pandore known as the 
gunbn or gumbri stands facile prince 

Look where you will from Eg3rpt to Morocco, from the 
Mediterranean to the southern confines of the Sudan, 
and you will find this instrument in some form or other, 
although its name may have slight variation.^ It is essentially 
an instrument of the people, and is but rarely found in the 
hands of the professional musician of the town orchestra 
{rihd^a al-dla), who usually confines his attention to the more 
refined '^ud (lute), hmtra (mandoline), or tunbur (pandore) ^ 
among the stringed instruments whose strings are plucked. 
All and sundry among the people at large who are impelled to 
try their hand at music, take up the gunhrl or gumbri — ^the 
noisy youth, the whining beggar, the strolling minstrel, the 
industrious workman, the respectable merchant, and the 
faqir of the religious fraternity (zdiviga) — each thinking him- 
self an adept as a performer. 

^ In their various shapes the gunhrl and gumbri may he termed lutes, 
pandores, or guitars. 

2 The negro cambreh, or chalam {halam), is identical with the Arabic 
gttnbru 

3 The tunbur is but rarely used nowadays. 
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The ancestry of the gunhri is clearly traceable, although its 
etymological significance may escape us. The identical type, 
replete with timing-rings and tabs ^ (and also with the tuning 
pegs which succeeded them), as well as with the neck passing 
into the sound-chest (to be explained later), may be found in 
the art remains of Ancient Egypt, both in pictorial design 
and in actual specimens.^ 

The earliest reference to the gunbrl is made by Ibn Battuta 
(d. 1377). He describes the court music of the sultan of 
Malli in the Western Sudan, and among the instruments of 
music he specifies qanabir (^.^) made of gold and 
silver.^ MM. Defremery and Sanguinetti, the editors of 
Ibn Battuta, say that the singular is doubtless qunbard" 
(i.e., gunburd'). On the other hand, the lexicographers 
and special authorities say that the singular is gunbrl, 
with gunibrl as a diminutive, the plural being ganabir.^ 
Strange to say, not one of the later chroniclers of the Western 
Sudan mention these instruments, although others are 
frequently spoken of.^ 

The etymology given above is open to question. A Moor 
of my acquaintance informs me that gunbri is merely a 
debased form of gundwi or gindwi (^jl^ = of the negroes ”). 

^ The system of the tuning-rings and tabs is explained below, but it is 
interesting to note the persistence of this primitive method in spite of the 
existence of the peg system. Even when the latter is found in the modern 
instrument, the tabs survive as an adornment (see Nos. 3 and 4) and as a 
means by which the instrument is hung up. 

^ See Sachs, Die musikinstrumente des Alien dgyptens, p. 54, et seq., 
and tafel ix, Wilkinson, J. G., Manners and Customs of ike Ancient Egyptians 
(1837), ii, 298, et seq., figs. 185, 187, 188. 191. 

3 Voyages d'Ibn Batoutah, trad, par Defremery et Sanguinetti (Paris, 
1853-8), iv, 406. 

* Bocthor, Diet. Eran^ais-Arabe (1864) ; Belkassem ben Sedira, Petit 
Diet. Arabe-Frangais (1882) ; Delphin et Guin, Notes sur la poesie et la 
musique arabes (1886), p. 60. Beaussier, Diet, practique Arabe-Fran^ais 

(1887) writes (^j^J.^using specially the instead of the and 

giving the regular feminine plural Cj\ . 

® Tdrll^ al- Sudan, Tariff al'fattdsh, and Tadhkirat al-nisydn. 
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At a casual glance there would appear to be some 
justification for this derivation, as the instrument is a great 
favourite with the negroes. Further, I find that Host, in his 
Nachrichten von Marokos und Fes (1787) calls the gunbrl 

the kitdra kindiva ^ jll^ = “ the negro guitar 

Christianowitsch thought that the instrument was intro- 
duced into Algeria from Morocco,^ and certainly the 
latter country has been in closer touch with the negroes of 
the Sudan than the former. Morocco appears to have held 
the gunihfi in greater esteem than Algeria. Here the 
instrument is often well-made, and frequently finely painted 
or carved with oriental designs. 

It is highly probable that the instrument was taken over 
by the Arabs of North Africa in general from the older 
inhabitants. It is scarcely possible to examine the examples 
given without recognizing the instrument of Ancient Egypt. 
Yet when the Arabs came to North Africa in the late seventh 
century, they actually possessed a far better instrument of this 
type in the tunhur, and this probably explains why the more 
primitive gunbrl and gunlbrl of the older inhabitants became 
relegated to the folk. 

MM. Delphin and Guin say that the gunbrl is the larger 
instrument used by the negroes, whilst the gunlbrl is the 
smaller type of the Arabs and Moors.^ The gunbrl has a large 
oblong square or boat-shaped soimd-chest {makhzina) of wood, 
the face (ivajh) of which, known to us as the ' ‘ belly ”, is covered 

^ Host, op. cit., p. 262. Kindwi is certainly as old as Yaqut (d. 1229). 
See his Mu'' jam al-bulddn, iv, 307 [where, however, it is said to be the name 
of a Berber tribe]. 

^ Christianowitsch, Esquisse kistorique de la musique arabe (1863), p. 31. 
The statement has been repeated by Rouanet in Lavignac’s Encyclopedie 
de la musique, v, 2930. 

® Delphin et Guin, op. cit., pp. 60-1. Rouanet, op. cit., would make the 
distinction regional, i.e., the gunbrl in the south especially in the Sudan, 
and the gunlbrl in the north. Meaken only writes ginbrl and attaches this 
name to the smaller instrument. See his Introduction to the Arabic of Morocco 
(1891), and his later work The Moors (1902). 
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with skin, hence the face is often called thejilda. At the lower 
end of the face there is a sound-hole about 4 cm. in diameter. 
This skin is fastened to the sound-chest either by glue, nails, 
or by leathern thongs which are threaded to the edge and laced 
around the back. The neck (y ad ^ hand'', or 'unq 
neck ") is cylindrical and has no finger-board. In the more 
primitive types the upper extremity of the neck is quite plain, 
save perhaps for the addition of a metal ferrule. In better 
t3rpes, however, a scroll or ornamental head called the qarmuda 
is added. This is generally bent backward.^ Perhaps the 
distinctive feature of the gunhn type is the comprehensive 
use to which the neck is put. Besides serving as a neck proper, 
is passes into the soimd-chest, being so close to the belly as to 
actually raise it, where it might be termed the bass-bar, and 
reaches as far as the soimd-hole. Its end, which shows itself 
at this sound-hole, is fashioned like a fork with two or three 
prongs, and serves the purpose of tail-pins to which the strings 
are fastened. This fork is called the mas^ra. 

The strings (awtdr, sing, watar) are generally three in number, 
although occasionally four or two are used. They are made of 
gut (sometimes horsehair) and are tied by a loop at the fork 
(niastara), from whence they pass over a high bridge (kursl, 
himdr) ^ up the neck where they are fastened at various 
places by means of tuning-rings of leather, as there are no 
tuning-pegs. These places {rmwddi", sing, maudi') are 
determined by the accordatura, the tuning-rings having 
tabs attached which enable the performer to shift these rings 
when tuning. The instrument given by Host in 1787 had the 


following accordatura 










which probably 


sounded an octave lower.^ It is usually played with the 


^ In the design in Host, tab. xxxi, the neck is bent forward. 

2 In Egypt the name kursi is given to the tail-piece of the tunbur, whilst 
the bridge is called the faras (“ horse Cf. the Maghrib! term himar 
donkey ”). 

® For other schemes of accordatura see Rouanet, op. cit,, p. v, 2930. 
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thumb and fingers and not with a plectrum, the music 
being of the simplest character.^ 

A particular point of interest about the gunhn is the custom 
of decorating the instrument. Usually of plain and somewhat 
primitive structure in itself, the neck and sound-chest are 
generally adorned. Shells and metal ornaments are often 
attached to the latter, whilst the former is furnished with a 
curious assortment of shells, teeth, bells, coins, chains, tassels, 
ribbons, etc., dangling from it. Many of these adornments are 
looked upon by their owners as charms, and the cowrie shell 
especially brings good luck ” to women. ^ The gunhn is 
rather a cumbersome instrument to handle, and for that 
reason it is usually supported by means of a strap or cord 
which passes round the neck of the player. 

No negro fUe would be considered complete without the 
gunhn. Whether it be the popular merry-making ’’ or the 
hadra (seance) of ih^faglrs (fuqarW), the gunhn will be found, 
striving to make its few notes heard above the din of the large 
metal castagnets (qardqih) and the noisy drum (toh?, dardaha) 
which maintain the rhythm.® When there is no drum, which 
is frequently the case away from the f^es, the gunhn player 
improvises his own rhythmic accompaniment by beating the 
skin of the gunhn with his hand. 

The gunlbn, which is the instrument preferred by the 
Arabs and Moors, has a much smaller sound-chest, with a 
relatively longer neck, and is actually a primitive type of 
iunhur. Where in the gunhn the sound-chest is either boat- 
shaped or oblong-square, and made of wood, in the gunihn 
it is generally pear-shaped, ovoid, or hemispherical, and made 

^ For some typical music see Archives Marocaines, ii, 194, and Rouanet, 
loc. cit. 

® The lure of display is, however, at the root of the custom. Just as the 
professional musician of the city likes to possess an instrument richly inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl and choice woods, with exquisite carvings and metal 
work, so the mendicant negro minstrel yearns for his frippery and 
garnishings. 

® See Archives Marocaines, viii, 125, and Uelphin et Guin, op. cit., p. 61. 
Dardaha = dabdaba. Lyon, loc. cit., writes iubdaba (cf. text). 
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of wood, tortoise-shell, cocoa-nut shell, gourd, and even metal. 
It has a skin belly, and the neck passes into the sound-chest 
in the same way as in the gunbn.^ The belly is generally 
pierced by a number of small sound-holes in addition to the 
large sound-hole at the lower extremity. Some of these are 
mere pin-holes, but they are invariably arranged symmetrically 
either singly or in twos, threes, or fours, often as part of a 
decorative scheme. 

Unlike the gunbri, however, the head of the gumhrl is 
furnished with tuning-pegs, which are cone-shaped, ^ 
cylindrical ® or flat like those of our violin.^ These are not 
always fixed in a peg-box (as in Nos. 2 and 6), but pierce the 
neck diagonally from the front or back. Very rarely is the 
gumhn found with a “ nut In its stead a piece of gut or 
leather is tied round both strings and neck. 

In spite of some of the primitive appurtenances, however, 
some excellently fashioned specimens of the gumhrl are 
produced, with carefully selected woods which are highly 
polished and finished. Most of them have the scroll and neck 
embellished with incised or fluted rings, sometimes painted 
in colours.® Many have the sound-chest carved in arabesque,'^ 
although painting the belly is more common.® In the latter 
practice, the smaller sound-holes are used to imitate the 
Hispano-Moorish “ rosettes '' {nuwwdrai) that are found in the 
lute, mandoline, and rebec. Flowers, animals, and pious 
inscriptions are the usual subjects that attract the artist’s 
fancy in pigment decoration. 

The gunlbrl is usually mounted with two strings, although 
three are occasionally found. They are tuned a fifth apart 


^ In some specimens the neck passes completely through the sound-chest. 

* See No. 4 below. 

3 See Nos. 3 and 5 below. 

* See Nos. 2 and 6 below. 

* The example given by Christ ianowitsch has a “ nut ”. 

* See No. 6 below. 

’ See No. 419, New York. 

® See No. 2 below. 
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generally. This is the custom of the amateurs of the towns, 
but elsewhere the tuning depends on the needs and the ability 
of the performer. Although the strings are invariably plucked 
by thumb and fingers, the plectrum has occasional use, 
especially in Morocco, where it still carries the mediaeval 
Andalusian Arabic name of saUd'a.^ 

In spite of the popularity of the tambourines {tarr,^ duff, 
bandlr, darbuka, quwwdl,^ and ta'rija), drums (^6?, tabilay 
and qas'a), flutes {qasba,^ juwd^, reed-pipe {ghai^),^ and bag- 
pipe (zukra),^ the gunibrl has more deeply implanted itself 
into the affections of the folk. To us Westerners this is almost 
inexplicable. What means this dull, hollow, meaningless 
note that results when we strike a gumbri string in these 
cold climes of ours ? Nothing ! And we are amazed indeed 
that it could convey aught else to others. Yet hearken to 
this same gumbri in an Arab dawwdr (village) or Moorish 
qahwa (cafe) at 30° N. Lat., when the ‘‘ belly ” of the 
instrument is taut, and the string is crisp, and then one 
begins to apprehend. Listen to that plaintive voice of the 
singer, that perpetual cadence of the gumbri that haunts it, 
and that equally persistent yet seemingly aUen rhythmical 
sequence of the tambourine, and you may enter the spiritual 
world of these Semites and feel the delights that this music 
brings to them. If not, you will at least understand that to 
them this poor bladder and string ” as the gimlbri has been 
called, with its instrumental congener, can bring an ineffable 
joy, at once a soothing peace and delirious frenzy, even though 
it leaves you unmoved. 

The specimens of these instruments which are given here- 

^ See Sey bold’s Glossarium Latino Arabicum (eleventh century) sub 
“ Plectrum Cf. Archives Marocaines, viii, 189, where it is written sai^a. 

- Called tar in Algeria. 

® Called gulldl in Algeria. 

* The Maghribi vocalization of qasaba. 

^ Also called ghaita and gkita. 

® Beaussier writes zugra, and Lyon {A Narrative of Travels in North Africa, 
p. 234) has zukhrd. Cf. Villoteau (Descr. de V^gypte, etat mod., i, 970), where 
it is written zuqqara. 
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with are selected from my own collection — gumbns from 
Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia, a gunbn from the Western 
Sudan, and a camhreh from Senegambia. I have also indicated 
where similar or other specimens are to be foimd in public 
collections.^ 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE 
No. 1, Cambreh from Senegambia. — Boat-shaped sound-chest of roughly 
finished wood. Cylindrical neck of cane ornamentod with incised Vandyke 
pattern, and the end surmounted by a metal ring. Skin belly fastened to the 
sound -chest by means of neatly plaited leathern thongs which are stretched 
across the back. Two strings of horse-hair are attached to the fork (mastara), 
and, passing over a high bridge, are fastened, not to tuning-pegs^ but to 
tuning-rings with tabs, which are tied round the neck. 


cm. 

Total length . . .52 

Length of sound-chest . 29*5 

Width of sound-chest . 7*5 

Depth of sound-chest . 5-5 


See New York, Nos. 473 and 475. This specimen, which is a lineal 
descendant of the Ancient Egyptian nefer, is found among the more primitive 
negro and negroid peoples. See Ankermann, Die africanischen Musik- 
instrumenie. In the cambreh and gunibri, we not unfrequently see the bass- 
bar threading the belly as in the Ancient Egyptian instrument. 

No. 2, Gunibri from Morocco. — Ovoid sound-chest of tortoise-shell. 
Cylindrical neck of wood, painted green, with floral designs in black, yellow, 
and red. Skin belly, fastened to the sound-chest with glue, painted dark 
red, with floral designs in white, blue, yellow, and light red. Eight small 
sound-holes in the belly. The neck passes through the sound-chest com- 
pletely, and the lower extremity being pointed, where it projects through 
the chest, is used as a tail-pin for the strings (missing) to be attached to. 
At the upper extremity the strings are fastened to two tuning-pegs which 
work in a peg-box. 


Total length 

cm. 

. 50 

Length of sound- chest 

- 13 

Width of sound-chest 

. 10 

Depth of sound-chest 

. 5 


^ New York = Catalogue of the Crosby Brown Collection of Musical 
Instruments (New York, 1904-^). Michigan = Catalogue of the Steams 
Collection of Musical Instruments (Michigan, 1918). Brussels = Catalogue 
descriptiv et analytique du Musee instrumental du conservatoire royal de 
Musique (Gand, 1893-1912). Copenhagen = Das Musik-historische Museum 
du Kopenhagen (Copenhagen, 1911). Paris = Le Musee du Conservatoire 
National de Musique. Catalogue descr. et raisonne (Paris, 1884). Supple- 
ments (Paris, 1894, 1899, and 1903). 
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See New York, Nos. 400, 406, 408, and 1324. Brussels, Nos. 398 and 399. 
Copenhagen, No. 547. 

No. 3, Chimbri from Algeria. — Ovoid sound-chest of tortoise-shell. 
Cylindrical neck of wood, ornamented with incised rings. Skin belly fastened 
at the back with tautly drawn string. Seven sound-holes, including the one 
at the base. Two strings of gut are attached to the fork, which, passing over 
a high bridge, are fastened to two pegs in the neck. (No peg-box.) 


cm. 

Total length . . .55 

Length of sound-chest . 20 

Width of sound-chest . 14-5 

Depth of sound-chest . 5 


No. 4, Giinlbrl from Algeria. — Fear-shaped sound-chest of wood, roughly 
finished, and inscribed on the back in black ink ‘Ol Skin belly 

fastened with string and glue to the sound-chest. Cylindrical neck of wood, 
ornamented with incised rings and inscribed in black ink on the back — - 

dU! etc. No sound-holes other than the one at the base. 

Two strings (missing) are fastened as in No. 3. (One tuning-peg missing.) 


cm. 

Total length . . .53 

Length of sound-chest . 22-5 

Width of sound-chest . 8-5 

Depth of sound-chest . 5-5 


No. 5, Gunibrl from Tunisia. — Pear-shaped sound-chest of polished wood. 
Cylindrical neck of polished wood ornamented with incised rings. Skin 
belly fastened to the sound-chest as in No. 4. Five sound-holes including the 
one at the base. Two strings (missing) are fastened as in No. 3. (One tuning- 
peg missing.) 

cm. 

Total length . . .62 

Length of sound-chest . 26 

Width of sound-chest . 11*5 

Depth of sound-chest . 9*5 

See New York, Nos. 415 (three strings), 419, and 420, all from Egypt, 
and with the bellies painted. Paris, Nos. 848 and 849, are also painted. 

No. 6, Gunlbrl from Algeria. — ^Pear-shaped sound-chest, slightly waisted, 
of wood. Cylindrical neck of wood, the upper portion of which is detachable, 
so as to allow it to be more conveniently carried. This neck is ornamented 
with incised and turned rings, which are coloured blue, green, and red. 
Skin belly fastened as in No. 4. Two gut strings are attached as in No. 2. 
There are no sound -holes other than the one at the base. 

cm. 


Total length . . .72 

Length of sound-chest . 31 

Width of sound-chest . 12 

Depth of sound-chest . 8*5 

JRAS. JANUARY 1928. 3 
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Another portable device is to make a groove in the back of the neck, 
which serves as a case for the fife called the jnwaq. 

See the instrument given in the Catalogue of Musical Instrurmnts the 
Property of Henry Boddington (Manchester, 1888), fig. 35. 

For a gourd sound-chest see New York, Nos. 413, 1322, and 3488. 
Michigan, No. 1191. For a cocoa-nut sound-chest see New York, No. 404. 

No. 7, Guribri from the Western Sudan. — Oblong square sound-chest 
of wood, covered with leather and cloth, which are fastened with square- 
headed iron nails. Two rows of cowrie shells ornament the sides. Cylindrical 
neck of wood, from the top of which hang silken and leathern tassels, 
trinklets, chains, cowrie shells, and coins. A strap passes from the head to 
the foot of the instrument so that the minstrel can sling the instrument over 
his neck or shoulder. Skin belly fastened to the sound-chest with brass 
tacks. No sound-holes in the chest other than the one at the base. Three 
strings of gut are attached as in No. 1. 

cm. 

Total length . . . 83-6 

Length of sound-chest . 38*5 

Width of sound-chest . 16*5 

Depth of sound-chest . 12 

See New York, No. 1326. Michigan, Nos. 1188 and 1189. For a boat- 
shaped sound-chest see Host, op. cit. 

Note 

The gmhn and gunibrl are not dealt with in the Encydo- 
faeiia of Islam despite the heading, “ Gimbri [See Konbur] 



The Painted Pottery of Susa 


By C. LEONARD WOOLLEY 

T^HEN publishing recently the painted pottery found at 
al 'XJbaid ^ I had necessarily to refer to that found by 
the French excavators at Susa and other mounds in that part 
of Persia. I pointed out that while at al ‘Ubaid there were 
two types of painted pottery, the thick and the thin wares, 
which were contemporary and were associated with various 
types of plain and incised ware, and while there was a very 
definite difference between these wares and those of Susa 
and Musyan, yet certain analogies and parallels did exist 
both with the thin wares of Susa I and with the thick wares 
of Susa II, which have always been regarded as differing 
from each other very widely in date and in style, and the 
former of which was not associated with any other t3^e 
of pottery. 

The original publication of the Susa and other material in 
the Memoires de la Delegation en Perse by the actual 
excavators, of whom M. de Morgan was the chief, and by 
M. Pettier, lays it down as an axiom that Susa I is earher than 
Susa II, and attempts to establish a continuous tradition 
connecting the two. One of the latest writers on the subject, 
Mr. H. Frankfort {Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt, and their 
earliest inter-relations, Occasional Papers of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, No. 6), while accepting the 
difference in date, strongly attacks the French theory of 
continuity, and attributes the two wares to two independent 
civilizations. 

The basis of Mr. Frankfort's classification is a very brilliant 
and a very elaborate analysis of style ; he finds that Susa I 
illustrates a “ young ’’ art, stylizing and essentially abstract ; 
Susa II shows an ‘‘ old ” naturalistic and conventional art, 

^ Vr Excavaiioyxs, Vol. I aUUbaid : Part II, The Cemetery, pp. 155 ff. 
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and this implies an absolutely opposite mentality ; the 
second style cannot develop from the first, but must have an 
entirely separate origin. 

I cannot help feeling that Mr. Frankfort’s definitions of 
style, admirable for an analysis of an art whose material 
history is already known, are too subjective to serve as 
criteria for constructing the history of an art which presents 
itself to us undocumented. There are certain vases of the 
second style which he signalizes as obviously '' old ”, and to 
me they appear as obviously young ” ; the intention of 
his phraseology is clear enough, but its extension brings in 
too much of the personal element. But a more serious 
objection to Mr. Frankfort's theory is that by isolating Susa I 
from Susa II, and therefore from everything with which 
Susa II is associated, he is left with nothing but the painted 
vases to represent the pottery of the first period, and is driven 
to the supposition that pottery making was then but a new 
invention, and even to the doubt whether pottery for ordinary 
use existed at all ; it was this conclusion that drew from me 
the reply [at 'Ubaid, p. 161) that “if no plain pottery was 
found associated with the painted, I should search for any 
explanation — even an oversight on the excavators’ part — 
rather than regard this as an argument to such an improbable 
conclusion In the volume from which I have quoted, the 
points which I wished to make did not necessitate a further 
inquiry into the Susa case ; but here I might put forward 
certain facts which have escaped both sides in the dispute. 

Both sides, as I have said, are in agreement on one point, 
that Susa I and Susa II belong to very different periods in 
time. This is precisely the point on which I feel doubtful. 

The orthodox view rests on evidence of two sorts, external 
and internal, on stratification and on the character of the 
wares. The archaeological evidence, so far as we have it — 
and Mr. Frankfort with justice deplores that the excavators 
have in this respect been only too chary of detail — shows 
conclusively that Susa I was always found below Susa II 
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and separated from it by a thick stratum of clean soil ; the 
pottery of Susa I is homogeneous and differs from that of 
Susa II in paste, in technique, in firing, in form, and in 
decoration. 

The pottery of Susa I is very thin, very lightly fired, 
fragile, and porous ; unlike the hard thin wares of Musyan 
and al ‘Ubaid, it could never have served any practical 
household purpose. 

Its decoration, as Mr. Frankfort has shown, is largely 
skeuomorphic, derived from prototypes of leather or 
basket-work. 

It is found in graves, and was obviously made expressly 
for graves, being useless for anything in life. 

In this imitative decoration M. Pettier sees a schematic 
and conventional art betraying either incapacity or decadence, 
Mr. Frankfort ‘‘ all the characteristics of an abstract style at 
the height of its development and proof of an early stage in 
the history of the potter's art. There is another possibility 
which might almost reconcile both views, namely, that in 
pottery specially made for graves a religious conservatism 
preserved the forms and decoration of a primitive age long 
after such had passed out of living use, and that convention 
had crystallized, with occasional lapses into slackness, the 

masterful elan of youth. There is support for this in the 
character of the pottery itself. Did the graves of Susa really 
represent the output of a young craft, we should expect to 
find all kinds of experiments both in form and in applied 
ornament ; actually the shapes of the vases (of which there 
are hundreds) are only four, and not only are the decorative 
motives very few, but the scheme of decoration is inseparable 
from the shape of the pot, so that the ornament characteristic 
of an open bowl is never found on a straight-sided tumbler 
or on a jar. This means tradition of a very hard and fast 
kind. The fact that all the vessels are either made on the 
tournette or regularly wheel-made proves that pottery making 
had long been practised ; if in pottery intended for graves 
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a necessarily primitive skeuomorphic decoration is still used 
and its varieties are rigidly confined to the shapes appropriate 
to them, that means tradition based on religious conservatism. 

The pottery of Susa II is thick, reasonably well fired, and 
eminently useful Its shapes are real ceramic shapes ; in 
decoration all skeuomorphic tradition has disappeared and the 
motives, where not geometric, are naturalistic in style, but the 
general scheme of decoration is eminently suited to the form 
of the individual vase and is calculated to bring out its 
architectural values. The potter of Susa II is not performing 
a religious rite ; himself the product of evolution, perhaps a 
rather decadent product, working, with a free hand, to catch 
a market in which his wares were no longer too highly prized, 
he may sink to the stereotyped and the slovenly or he may at 
times give play to his imagination and produce something 
new and individual, but he is always sufficiently an artist 
to observe the essential congruity of form and pattern no less 
scrupulously than did the maker of the tall “ leather-jack ’’ 
goblets of Susa I. 

Widely difierent as is the effect produced at first sight by 
the two classes of pottery, I believe that this is deceptive, 
and that, if one bears in mind the very different purposes for 
which they were undoubtedly made, the very different 
traditions which those purposes necessarily impose, and the 
intimate and exclusive relation between shape and decoration 
which inspires both classes alike, then one will find that the 

internal evidence ” has been unduly forced, and that this 
apparent dissimilarity does not suffice to prove any great 
difference of date, certainly not an independence of origin. 
Equally the arguments I have put forward, while they 
invalidate the orthodox conclusion, do not suffice to prove 
it wrong, still less to establish any other thesis ; they simply 
clear the ground of prejudice. 

Next for the ‘‘ external evidence, which both the 
excavators and Mr. Frankfort have assumed to be conclusive 
This is summarized in the Coupe iheorique^ published by 
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M. de Morgan in the 13th volume of the Memoir es here repro- 
duced as Fig. 1, and by his description of the strata from the 
base upwards, as follows : — 

1 . A la base, les collines naturelles. 

2. Les vestiges de la premiere ville, avec son mur d’ enceinte 
et sa necropole exterieure. 

3. Une epaisseur de 5 a 8 metres de terre jaune tres compact, 
dans laquelle on rencontre des cachets archaiques, des frag- 



FiG. 1. — Coupe tlieorique des ruines de TAcropole a Suse. 
(Reproduced from Delegation en Perse. Memoires, Tome xiii, p. 23. 
Paris, 1912. By kind permission of M. Ernest Leroux. ) 

ments de vases peints de moins en moins nombreaux au fur 
et a mesure qu’on s’eleve, vases et amulettes d’albatre. 

4. Une zone que j'attribue a Tepoque de Naram-Sin, 
contenant la ceramique dite de la seconde periode, . . . 
apparition des cylindres-cachets et de la ceramique incisee. 

5. Partie superieure de cette zone : ceramique peinte de 
meme nature tres developpee . . . textes, inscriptions. 


Patent! 
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6. fepoque de Hammoiirabi. Meme art, mais disparition 
des vases peints de la seconde periode. 

It is true that the material for forming an independent 
judgment is here reduced to a minimum by the suppression 
of a vast amount of detailed evidence observed in the course 
of the work ; but such detail might well at the moment (and 
later by one not acquainted with the site) have been accorded 
imdue weight ; by the time the work was over a very large 
area had been excavated, and we must assume that M. de 
Morgan's section, however schematized, does take all detail 
into account and give a fair picture of the combined results. 
A few further remarks occur in the text : “ dans la partie 
examinee jusqu'a ce jour du Vme niveau nous voyons au 
centre les vestiges d'une bourgade, autour line muraille 
d'enceinte et, en dehors de cette enceinte, les sepultures ” ; 
the graves are not found all round the walls, but in groups 
at certain points, perhaps near the gates : inside the rampart 
the primitive habitations are marked by alternate layers of 
ashes and rubbish, containing fragments of painted pottery — 
no complete vases were found here ; unfortunately we are 
told very little about the character of these fragments. 

The area excavated was large (750 square metres, including 
the cemetery), and to judge from the comments of the different 
excavators, the phenomena were, as is to be expected, not 
uniform over the whole of it. M. de Morgan summarizes as 
above, ‘‘ a thickness of from 5 to 8 metres of compact yellow 
earth, in which occur archaic seals, fragments of painted 
pottery, growing less and less numerous as one gets higher, 
alabaster vases and amulets," the description covering the 
whole depth from the primitive settlement to the Naram-Sin 
level : Separated from the cemetery level by a zone 7 to 

8 metres thick in which nothing occurs except numerous 
hand-made vessels of rough clay, the Elamite civilization 
suddenly reappears " (Pezard, in Antiquites de la Susiane, 
p. 12) ; with this de Mecquenem agrees, ‘‘ In any case we can 
prove a gap of civilization on the acropolis tell, since above 
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the painted pottery and up to the second level we find nothing 
but coarse pottery, often hand-made, and undecorated 
In the centre of the tell M. de Mecquenem found an artificial 
platform of crude bricks and compressed earth. M. Jequier, 
in the small area excavated by him, remarked a layer one 
or two metres thick which includes no house remains and 
contains virtually no objects ”, which he attributed to 
levelling.^ Allowing for inequalities in the underlying stratum 
of the primitive town, it is clear none the less that the dotted 
horizontal line which in M. de Morgan's coujpe defines the 
transition from the Fifth Level to the zone of Naram-Sin, is 
very much of a generalization ; actually the levelling ” 
inside the wall was piecemeal, and its surface very irregular, 
different platforms having been contrived to take different 
buildings ; but that does not prevent the whole being roughly 
contemporary. 

The thickness of the deposit of ashes and rubbish 
representing the early settlement is not given, but from a dead 
reckoning of the strata (five to eight metres of yellow earth, 
etc., between it and the zone attributed to Naram-Sin) it 
cannot have been very great ; part at any rate of the yellow 
earth layer must lie below the existing top of the wall, which 
is shown as standing three metres high. 

The factors therefore are, the wall stump, graves outside 
it, scattered throughout the three metre depth of the layer 
defined in the coupe, and ending flush with the wall remains, 
and inside the wall a mass composed of (a) house ruins and 
(6) above these, mixed soil in which no house remains were 
found, the “ yellow earth ” of M. de Morgan ; these form a 

1 IMr. Frankfort objects to this explanation (his comment that “ a 
levelling which produces one or two metres of practically clear soil is most 
unusual ” is mistaken ; that is just what the destruction of mud brick 
walls does ; and the objection if valid at all would tell equally against bis 
own theory) and supposes that the clean stratum is due to the desertion of 
the site and the gradual decay of its houses after a second period of 
occupation marked by red pottery and stamp seals brought in by strangers 
from the north. 
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single stratum between the virgin soil and the Naram-Sin 
zone in which the Susa II pottery appears. It was assumed 
by the excavators and accepted without question by other 
writers that the contents of this stratum were necessarily 
of the same date. If anything is archaeologically certain, it 
is that they are not. 

Houses are built on the level of the ground (I am speaking 
of course of primitive houses, where foundations are shallow 
at best), and graves are dug down into it. Identity of level 
is in itself enough to disprove identity of date. In the present 
case the archaic settlement was set on the natural soil, and 
though the hillocks of this have in the schematized section 
been reduced to a straight line, we can safely assume that the 
ground level on the tw^o sides of the town wall was the same, 
i.e. that shown by the coupe. Had the earliest graves been 
contemporary with the earliest settlement, they would have 
been below the base line ; actually all are above it. The 
interments can only have taken place when against the outer 
face of the w'all there had accumulated a depth of soil sufficient 
to contain them. If this accumulation was due to the throwing 
out of rubbish from the town over the wall, it does not date 
from the time of the primitive settlement. The early houses 
were almost certainly made of plain mud or wattle and daub ; 
the ‘‘ alternate layers of ashes and rubbish represent the 
series of such constructions, each put up over the ruins of its 
predecessor ; both t3rpes of construction are short-lived, 
and the amount of debris produced in situ by the collapse of 
a building of the sort is considerably greater than would be 
the sum of the refuse carried out from it and thrown away 
during the period of its occupation In other words, the 
ground level inside the wall would tend to rise much faster 
than that outside it, and by the time there was a deposit of 
two or three metres against the outer wall face, the house 
sites inside would* have been probably five metres up above 
the natural soil. Actually the house remains form, so far as 
the evidence goes, a very thin deposit, whereas the graves 
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come up flush with the top of the wall and, since there must 
have been earth above the highest of them, even if they were 
not dug particularly deep, the deposit at the end of the 
cemetery period was at least four metres high. 

If the above estimate of the relative rise of levels inside 
and outside the wall be thought wrong, and my interpretation 
of the evidence as showing the stratum of house rubbish to 
have been a thin one be held mistaken, if, in other words, it 
be maintained that at the end of the primitive period the wall 
footings might have been earthed up equally on both sides, 
with on the outside four metres of accumulated rubbish 
containing the graves and on the inside house ruins of the 
same depth or even less, I must answer that this is, archseo- 
logically speaking, equally impossible, for how, in that case, 
does the wall come to be destroyed down to its present level ? 
Protected on both sides, it could not have b een destroyed by 
any natural process of weathering, not, that is, while the 
deposit outside retains a horizontal surface flush with the 
wall top for a distance of not less than seven and a half metres 
from the wall face. Figure 2 will make this point clear : assuming 
an equal depth of deposit on both sides, the dotted line 
A ... A shows the first results of destruction or desertion 
of the site, the second dotted line B . . . B the results of 
prolonged denudation by natural causes. Neither line bears 
the least relation to what the excavators found and recorded. 
Again, assuming the equal depth of deposit, the destruction of 
the wall was not due to artificial levelling, for no one wishing 
to make a level area for new building would remove a metre 
or more of good solid stuff over a space 750 metres square ; 
levelling in an ancient oriental town was always done by 
pulling down the upper parts of standing walls and using the 
material so obtained to fill up the hollows between them ; 
then fresh material might be brought in to cover up the whole ; 
the result is to raise the level, not to lower it. However we 
may interpret the evidence in detail, the outstanding facts 
revealed by the excavations are irreconcilable with any theory 
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that the made soil of the cemetery was contemporary with 
the house remains of the lowest strata inside the wall. The 
graves therefore must be later than the primitive settlement. 

This being so, do the facts take us any further ? 

The wall was reduced to its present height before there 
was much deposit against its outer face ; by the time the 
uppermost graves were dug, they being flush with the wall 
top, the deposit must have been higher than the wall is now ; 



Fig. 2. 


on the other hand, the graves are found only outside the wall, 
not inside it, and so the wall must have existed sufficiently 
to demarcate the cemetery area. Inside the wall, dividing 
the early house strata from the Naram-Sin zone, there is a 
layer of more or less barren soil which M. Jequier rightly 
diagnosed as due to artificial levelling ; it is not uniform but 
varies in height from 5 to 8 metres above the (irregular) 
base line ; the upper part of it contains fewer objects than 
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the lower ; this stratification appears to go only so far as the 
inner face of the wall, but the remains of the Naram-Sin 
and Hammurabi periods apparently extend beyond it, as 
no limit to these is shown on the coupe. 

It seems to me impossible to dissociate the destruction of 
the wall from the filling in of the town area behind it ; the 
lower part of the filling would result from the demolition of 
houses, the upper part from the razing of the wall ; the 
stump of the old wall would be left to serve as the retaining- 
wall of the new terrace or terraces ; possibly it served also 
as the foundation for a new (and less massive) town wall 
which has now disappeared. During the process of demolition 
a great deal of debris would necessarily collect against the 
outside of the wall also ; possibly levelling was done on this 
side too, and the raising of the outer level was not merely 
accidental ; later more rubbish was thrown here, and by the 
time of the latest interments the extramural level had risen 
to a height of some four, or perhaps five, metres, and was 
virtually flush with the Naram-Sin zone. By this time the 
old wall stump had been buried out of sight, but its function 
as demarcating the cemetery area had been taken over by 
the walls of the houses on the terraces. 

I think it is demonstrably the case that the graves, at any 
rate the higher graves, are later than anything which lies 
behind and not higher than the surviving stump of the town 
wall, later therefore than the primitive town and the deposit 
of yellow earth. In this yellow earth and within the “ Vme 
niveau ’’ of the coupe come the seals and red pottery which 
Mr. Frankfort attributes to Northern influence (or immigra- 
tion) at the close of the “ Susa I period ”, and thus there must 
disappear the '' intermediate stratum ” ^ with which he 

^ M. Jequier too is struck by the difference between the contents of this 
stratum and those of the graves : “ Ici nous sommes en presence dune 
civilization toute differente ” ; the difference may be due to the red pottery 
being earlier (instead of later) than the painted wares of the graves, but the 
real point is that one cannot deduce the character of household utensils 
from the dummy pottery made for the dead according to a traditional 
formula. 
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fortifies his theory of a different racial origin for ‘‘ Susa II 
If we are justified in correlating the formation of the extra- 
mural deposit and the destruction of the old town wall with 
the internal levelling vrhich ushers in the painted pottery 
called “ Susa 11 then it seems that the graves should be 
considered contemporary with the new settlement and the 
thin pottery of the graves contemporary with the thick 
painted pots and the incised wares of the Naram-Sin zone. 

It will be objected that I have left out of consideration the 
definite statement of the excavators that in the house ruins 
of the primitive settlement there occurred numerous fragments 
of Susa I pottery. It is a pity that we are not told more 
about these fragments, but we cannot do other than accept 
the report as given. It does not invalidate my contention. 
The house remains, forming a thin stratum, do not represent 
any very prolonged period, and they are immediately succeeded 
by the levelling which I attribute to the users of the thin 
tomb pottery of “ Susa I ; the difference in date need be 
very small, and there is certainly no reason to assume that 
implies a difference in civilization. The real stumbling-block 
caused by this pottery is this — why should house ruins contain 
numerous fragments of vessels which by common consent 
can only have been made for graves and were useless for 
practical purposes ? Personally I prefer to think that they 
did not, and in so thinking I am casting no slur on the 
excavators. They describe the fragments simply as “ Susa I 
Now at Musyan and the neighbouring tells they found painted 
pottery in house ruins which also they describe as Susa I ”, 
but, as Mr. Frankfort has pointed out, this ware is distinct 
from the grave pottery of Susa and is definitely utilitarian, 
“ household earthenware.” By the French excavators the 
term “ Susa I ” is thus given, as it should be given, a wider 
extension than the funerary ware of the period, and they 
gave it this extension, perhaps imconsciously, when they 
applied the term to the fragments from the early town. All 
that the field evidence, as we have it, shows, is that in the 
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pre>Naram-Sin period a painted pottery was in use which 
was closely related to that of the immediately succeeding 
Naram-Sin period. This, I think, was to be expected. 

The suggestion that Susa I and ‘‘ Susa II ” are really 
contemporary receives a degree of support from discoveries 
at other sites. M. Pettier states that in the Musyan mounds 
“ the pottery of the first style and that of the second are found 
mixed together in the remains of the houses ’’ ; the actual 
excavators distinguished these house fragments into two 
classes, thick and thin, of which they identify the former 
with Susa I and regard the second as a decadent derivative 
from it. Much plain pottery was found with the painted wares. 
Further, in graves, another type of painted pottery occurred. 
Mr. Frankfort has established the fact that none of these 
wares are identical with those discovered at Susa : the thin 
pottery resembles Susa I ” and belongs to the same class, 
but is a later development ; the thick pottery (which M. Pettier 
calls “ Susa II is contemporary with the thin, together 
with which it is found, and the grave pottery, though it 
approaches to Susa II, cannot be identified with it. To some 
extent the differences may be due to local styles, but it is more 
probable that they are due to the Musyan material being later 
in date than the Susa grave vessels.^ 

It is worth noting that as soon as we get, at Musyan, wares 
which diverge slightly from the established Susa types, the 
authorities cannot agree to which of the Susa “ periods ” 
they ought to be assigned ; this rather weakens the argument 
that the differences between Susa I and Susa II are such as to 
necessitate a long lapse of time and even an independence of 
origin. But the important point is that here thick and thin 
w^ares are proved to be contemporary and have features in 
common both with the thick and with the thin wares of Susa. 

^ To me it appears unquestionably later. The later date of Musyan 
might account for the really different feature of the site, namely, that for 
the graves the traditional skeuomorphic pottery has been abandoned and 
we find instead of it large polychrome jars. 
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At al 'Ubaid we found tliick and thin painted wares. As 
I have pointed out elsewhere, they are by no means to be 
identified with the Susa types, but they have enough in 
common both with the thick and with the thin wares of Susa 
to make some kind of connexion certain, and since the two 
classes at al ‘Ubaid are strictly contemporary that connexion 
would be inconceivable if the Susa classes belonged to very 
different dates or to different civilizations. It was this difficulty 
which started me on the present line of investigation. 

What, then, is the result of it ? 

That the Susa graves are later than the primitive settlement 
is, on archaeological grounds, indisputable. Their connexion 
with the “ Naram-Sin ’’ zone is a very probable hypothesis. 
This late dating of the grave pottery does not mean that 
painted wares were only introduced about 3000 b.c. ; on the 
contrary, the argument that the forms and designs of the 
grave vessels represent a survival implies a previous history ; 
but the only material surviving from the earlier period would 
be the fragments from the house ruins, which we should expect 
to resemble the grave wares rather than “ Susa II for the 
very reason that they would come closer in time to the 
originals from which Susa I ” tradition derives : the fact 
that they could be described by the excavators as Susa I 
is thus no stumbling-block at all. But this is not equivalent 
to saying that the grave style (Susa I) is the original of the 
house style (Susa II) ; it is more probable that painted pottery 
was in domestic use before any was employed for graves, for 
the same conservative spirit which preserved for the dead 
the painted clay copies of leather vessels would have con- 
tinued to put real leather vessels in the graves long after 
pottery had replaced clay for living use ; the skeuomorphic 
vases represent the application of a familiar craft — the 
turning and painting of clay — to a demand which literally 
interpreted had grown out-of-date and irksome. It is only 
within strict limits that we can argue back from the grave 
vases to an earlier phase of the painted pottery as a whole ; 
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of that we should get a truer idea from the household wares ; 
this is why M. Pettier, who recognized the close relation 
between Susa I ” and ‘‘ Susa II ”, laid himself open to 
Mr. Frankfort’s criticism when he tried to establish a direct 
line of succession between them. 

The connexion, and the differences, between the Susa 
material as a whole and that of southern Sumer has been 
discussed in al *Ubaid and referred to above. On technical 
grounds we should suppose the Sumerian to be the earlier of 
the two, because while the bulk of the Sumerian pottery is 
hand-made and only some examples betray the use of the 
tournette, the Susa pottery (both Susa I and Susa II) is made 
either on the tournette or on the fully developed potter’s wheel. 
This technical point does not in itself constitute proof, but in 
this case it is supported by actual dating. At Ur the painted 
pottery had entirely disappeared by 3500 b.c. ; in the graves 
of that period no trace of it is found and even the soil in which 
the graves are dug produced scarcely a sherd of it : in Persia 
Susa II admittedly, and Susa I also, if the reasoning given 
above be correct, comes as low as 3000 b.c. Further north in 
Sumeria we have the painted wares of Jamdat Xasr, which 
are quite distinct from those of the south, and judging from 
the tablets foimd with them come in time between the painted 
pottery of al ‘Ubaid and the 3500 b.c. graves of Ur. Jamdat 
Nasr has little in common with Susa, but does connect with 
Musyan, which Mr. Frankfort rightly considers to be later than 
Susa (i.e., in his argument, than Susa II) : Jamdat Kasr 
therefore stands in much the same relation to al ‘Ubaid as 
does Musyan to Susa, but in each case the Sumerian wares 
are earlier than the Persian. We seem to have in the two 
countries a parallel development, deriving from a common 
source, but achieved far more rapidly in Sumer : in each the 
transition from the earlier to the later style (i.e. from Susa 
to Musyan and from al 'Ubaid to Jamdat Nasr) may well 
be due to influences from the north. In Sumer painted 
pottery dies out very early. In Asia Minor it survives until the 

JRAS. JANUARY 1928. 4 
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Greek period. In Susa it lasts until Naram-Sin at least, and 
work on Persian sites further north would probably show that 
the tradition continued much later there. 

Everybody, I think, has felt that as a time series Susa I- 
Susa II-Musyan is not satisfactory ; hence the divergence 
of views between M. Pettier and Mr. Frankfort. With Susa I 
and Susa II reduced to two aspects of one phase of civilization 
the site is brought into harmony with others, the process of 
development becomes reasonable, and the archaeological facts 
receive their only possible interpretation. 
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JM Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Oktober, 1926, 
bat Hannes Skoeld eine Arbeit Sur la lettre en 
langue Mitanrd ’’ veroffentbcht. 

Ich bekenne, dass ich kein Bediirfnis fiihle, darauf z\i 
antworten, denn was Skoeld scbrieb, kann nur scbxeiben, 
wer der Frage der Entzifferung unbekannter Spracben sebr 
feme stebt, d.b. also, wer iiber meiae Mitani-Studien kein 
Urteil haben kann. Aber zu Nutze und Frommen der Anderen, 
gerade derer, die sicb dariiber kein Urteil anmassen, und die 
dock aus den Aeusserungen scbeinbar oder wirklicb Urteils- 
berecbtigter sicb allmablicb selbst ein Urteil erfiiblen wollen, 
balte icb es docb fiir meine Pflicbt zu antworten. Es soil 
moglicbste Klarbeit gewonnen werden, damit die Sacbe 
gefordert werde. 

So sei denn alien denen, die Entzifferungen praktiscb fern 
stehen, ausdriicklicb gesagt, dass es natiirlicb ganz unmoglicb 
ist, eine ganzlicb unbekannte Spracbe aus einem, wenn 
aucb langen, so docb auf grossere Strecken stark bescbadigten 
Briefe auf einen Anhieb mit dem Ansprucbe auf voll- 
kommene Eicbtigkeit zu entzifiern. Es kann also nur als 
Unwissenbeit gewertet werden, wenn Skoeld glaubt, von mir 
voraussetzen zu konnen, dass icb den Ansprucb erbeben wolle, 
den Mitanibrief einwandfrei iibersetzt zu baben, wo es sicb 
docb nur darum bandeln kann, durcb steten Tropfen den 
Stein zu boblen. Jeder besonnene Forscber muss sicb dariiber 


klar sein, dass sicb beim Mitanibriefe die Entzifferung des 
Akkadiscben wiederbolen muss. Das ist so selbstverstandlicb, 
dass kein Eingearbeiteter vom EntzifEerer verlangen wird, 
dass er es nocb besonders ausspreche. 

Ferner ist meine Arbeit nicbt nur 15 Jabre alt gewesen. 
als Skoeld scbrieb, sondern in diese 15 Jabre fallen die neuen 
Einsicbten in die Sacblage durcb den Fund von Bogbazkoi. 
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Was also heute durch diesen Fund Gemeingut der Forschung 
ist, werde ich doch wohl ebenso gut wissen wie Skoeld — 
vielleicht auch besser — auch wenn ich dariiber nicht 
geschrieben habe. Ich habe auch 1908 sehr wohl gewusst, 
dass wir ein mesopotamisches geschriebenes s auch als s 
lesen konnen/ Skoeld scheint aber nicht erwogen zu haben, 
dass man auch arisches s doch nur durch die s-Zeichen 
schreiben konnte, und dass iranisch ein dus doch zu dus 
werden musste ; wenn man also, wie damals iiblich, die 
arisch klingenden Namen von EbAmarna als iranisch 
auffasste, dann durfte man eben nicht dus lesen. Die 
Entscheidung war damals unmoglich, und sie ist es 
auch heute noch, weil eben die s-Zeichen auch s-Laute 
ausdriicken konnen. Darum war es fiir jeden Keilschriftler 
selbstverstandlich, dass ich diese Fragen ebenso bei Seite 
lassen musste, wie Jensen und Messerschmidt, 
die ebenso genau wussten, dass die s-Zeichen auch s 
ausdriicken konnten. Heute lesen wir “ Dusratta ”, obwohl 
auch Dusratta moglich ware, aber wir wissen auch, seit 
G. H usings bahnbrechendem Vorgehen,^ dass die frag- 
lichen Namen indisch sind. Und damit stellt sich auch 
die Frage ganz anders, welcher s-Laut in “ Sutarna ” gemeint 
sei — es konnte ja auch ein ‘‘ palatales ” s sein, und da die 
agyptische Schrift fiir dieses kein Zeichen zur Verfiigung 
hatte, so scheidet ihre Autoritat iiberhaupt aus. Und ob in 
dem Namen das indische su stecke, ist wiederum sehr fraglich, 
seitdem die Form Sutatarra ” aufgetaucht ist : das suta 
konnte auch eine paliartige Form fiir skrt. kuta meinen, 
was weit wahrscheinlicher ist : ein indischer Name 

Srutataruna ” ware begreiflich genug, aber was soil denn 

Su-tatarna ” sein ? 

Oder nehmen wir den Namen, den gerade ich zuerst 

i Vgl. auch Ungnad, Pio altesten Volkerwanderungen Vorderasiens 
(1923), S. 11, Anm. 1. 

* G. H using. Die Inder von Boghazkoi, in der Baudouin de 
Courtenay-Festschrift (Prace Linguistyczne usw.) Krakau, 1921, 
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“ Keluhipa ’’ gegeniiber dem '' Gidu-hi-pa ’’ aller meiner 
Vorganger umsclireibe, wahrend Skoeld Gi-lu-hi-pa schreibt 
trotz dem agyptiscben Kjigjp, das er nach W. M. Mullers 
heute iiberbolter Sckreibung widergibt. Hier werde ich 
belekrt, dass das agyptische “ g ’'-Zeichen etwas wie ein 
‘‘ gh ’ widergebe, als ob das von Skoeld neuestens entdeckt 
sei, Schrieb doch scbon Erman : ffi g ist ein dem p 
nahestehender Laut, den wir nicht naher kennen ”, und 
etwas wie gb— Spirans oder Aspirata ? — sucht Hiising ja auch 
im Namen Harrid Aber es ist doch klar, dass die Frage, ob 
die Mitanisprache solches gh habe, erst aufgeworfen werden 
kann, wenn test steht, dass Keluhipa ” kein i n d i s c h e r 
Xame ist ! Denn ist es ein solcher, so besagt seine Schreibung 
mit dem h-Zeichen nichts fiir dessen Lautwert im Mitani. 
Kiirz, Dinge, iiber die bisher (und zumal 1908 !) eine 
Entscheidung ganz unmoglich war, habe ich nicht zum 
Auffiillen meines Biichleins verwenden wollen. 

Auf derselben Stufe steht Skoelds Vorwmrf, dass ich den 
Lautwert des t in Mitani ” nicht untersucht hiitte. Da mir 
AV. M. Mullers “ Asien und Europa ” seit weit iiber 
30 Jahren bekannt ist, habe ich natiirlich auch gewusst, was 
Muller S. 283 iiber die ag}^ptische AVidergabe des Namens 
zusammenstellt. Aus diesen Schreibungen einen Schluss auf 
die besondere Art des t abzuleiten, erschien und erscheint mir 
ganz unmoglich, und noch ausgeschlossener, dass es ein 
Spirant sei ! Das Schwanken der Lautbedeutung liegt ja 
hier auf ag}^tischer Seite, denn das fragliche Zeichen kann 
im Aegyptischen auch ein t ausdriicken, was Skoeld ja selbst 
nach Miiller anfiihrt, wahrend ein t der Keilschrift als Spirant 
fiir diese Zeit unannehmbar ist. Aber die Unsicherheit in 
der Deutung des agyptischen Lautes geht viel weiter : es ist 
namlich moglich, dass ein vermittelndes A^olk, etwa in 
der Nachbarschaft von Kilikien, im Aramaergebiete, ein t 
vor n als Spirans aussprach, so dass der horende Aegypter 

1 G. H u s i n g , D. Wanderung der arischen Inder (Tagungsberichte 
der Deutscben Anthropologischen Gesellscbaft. \Men, 1927, S. 120-124). 
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das bewusste Zeicben, der Keilschrift lesende aber t 
schrieb. 

Und nocb melir diirfte zu beacbten sein, dass ein t in 
‘‘Mitani” ein Lateral sein diirfte, so dass wir auch 
*Mitlani umschreiben konnten, vielleicht fiir damals sogar 
^Mehlani, worans dann Mehrani wnrde (Assnrahiddin, 
Prisma A, Col. II, Z. 25, Keilinscbriftl. Biblioth., Bd. II, S. 128). 

Ich glaube also doch nicbt, dass ich in drei wesentlichen 
Punkten die wahre Natur der Mitani-L a u t e verkannt 
hatte, gescbweige denn der Mitani-S p r a c h e , wie Skoeld 
daraus ableitet. Vielmehr glaube ich nicht allein zu stehen mit 
meiner Meinung, dass der ‘‘ Schliissel ” zu dieser Sprache im 
Verbalausdrucke zu suchen sei, nicht in ganz subjek- 
tiven Lautbestimmungen und ebenso nicht im Wortschatze. 

Dass ich diesen nicht missachte, wenn ich auch “ kein 
Gewicht auf lexikalische Uebereinstimmungen zwischen dem 
Mitani und den kaukasischen Sprachen ” lege, die um 
3| Jahrtausende von ihm getrennt sind, ergibt sich doch 
wohl daraus, dass mich die verwandten a 1 1 kaukasischen 
Sprachen auf den Gedanken brachten, dass das Wort fiir 

Gattin ” nicht aUi ” sondern ruti zu lesen sein moge. 
In der Orientalist. Lit. Ztg. 1918, Sp, 271 hat dann 
Hiising die entsprechenden Worter zusammengefasst — 
einschliesslich des Tamil ! — und dabei bereits meine jiingere 
Lesung roti angemerkt, die ich aber nicht mehr aufrecht 
erhalte, und Ungnad hat mit Unrechte gemeint (Die 
altesten Volkerwanderungen. S. 5), dass diese Lesung nur 
einer H 3 rpothese wegen vertreten werde, man kann vielmehr 
umgekehrt sagen, dass die Lesung aUi auf einer 
Hypothese ruhe, weil sie sich dem senhtischen ahu anschliesst. 
Dass ich auch sonst das Lexikalische nicht ausser Acht 
gelassen habe, zeigt meine Seite 71 ja wohl zur Geniige. 
Aber meine Jahrzehnte lange Beschaftigung mit alten und 
modernen kaukasischen Sprachen hat mich auch gelehrt, 
dass in dieser Sprachgruppe nicht entfernt das Gewicht so 
auf das Lexikalische zu legen ist wie in den arischen (indoeuro- 
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paischen) Sprachen oder gar im Semitisclien. Und eben 
d a r u m stort es micb wenig, wenn wir bisber nicht viele 
lexikalische Uebereinstinmmngen finden. 

Hier sei aber noch etwas zur Klarung ausgesprocben : Von 
‘‘kaukasischen’’ Spracben reden wir znr Zeit 
eigentlicb nnr aus Bequemlicbkeit. Scbon 1916 bat 
H using in seinen Volkerscbicbten in Iran” (Mitt. d. 
Antbropolog. Gesellscbaffc. Wien.) S. 223 ausgesprocben, dass 
die Ueberbocbscbadel nicbt gut Hattiter sein konnen, und 
bat auf die Voranstellung des Genetivs in der einen, seine 
Nacbstellung in der anderen Gruppe verwiesen, verwendet 
aber fiir beide nocb den Ausdruck kaukasiscb Diese 
Zusammenfassung unter einem Namen ist aber nur ein 
einstweiliger Notbebelf, denn aucb Hiising meint ja, dass 
bier zwei ganz verscbiedene Spracbstamme seit 
uralter Zeit einander durcbwacbsen baben. Und Ungnad 
(a.a.O. S. 7) betont, dass die Hattiterscbadel ” nicbt 
den Hattitern sondern den “ Subaraern ” angeboren, wofiir 
wir wohl einfacber und wobl aucb ricbtiger “ Surer ” sagen. 
Damit ist aber nicbt ausgescblossen, dass nocb andere 
Rassen- und Spracbstammreste sicb binter dem Gewirre von 
Volkern und Spracben verbergen, die wir vor der Hand als 
kaukasiscbe ” bezeicbnen. Da mit diesem Ausdrucke ja 
keine Herkunft aus dem Kaukasos selbst sondern aus dessen 
Umgebung gemeint ist, so ist dieser Ausdruck sicber dem 
'' vorderasiatiscb ” von Luscbans vorzuzieben, in dem 
ja eine Lebrmeinung eingebettet liegt, die imbeweisbar 
ist: Denn diese Volkermasse ist nicbt die Urbevol- 
kerung, also in Vorderasien nicbt autochthon, und das 
Anrecht auf diese Benennung “ vorderasiatiscb ” batte 
entweder nur die Urbevolkerung oder — a lie Rassen und 
Spracben, die ibre bauptsacblicbe Rolle in Vorderasien 
gespielt baben. (Der Ausdruck '' japbetitiscb ” erscbeint mir 
so unter aller Kritik, dass icb iiber diese Eigenbrodelei 
weiter kein Wort verbere, nacbdem icb micb in der 
Zeitscbrift Mannus ” (1922, S. 174 ff.) dazu geaussert babe.) 
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Bei soldier Lage der Dinge ist es wohl gerechtfertigt, die 
Frage der Zugehorigkeit des Mitani nicht von der Masse der 
lexikalischen Uebereinstimmungen abhangig macben zu 
wollen. Das Entscbeidende ist gerade bei d i e s e n Spracben 
obne Zweifel der Satzbau und in diesem in erster Reibe 
die Frage des verbalen Ausdruckes. Diesem war 
also meine Arbeit in erster Reibe gewidmet, und damit glaube 
icb immerbin ganz lobnende Arbeit am Feilen des Scbliissels 
geleistet zu baben. Nur was icb fiir diesen Zweck an 
pbonetiscben Studien braucbte, namlicb die genauere 
Ermittlung der Zeicbenwerte, babe icb beriick- 
sicbtigt, und wenn Skoeld meint, icb babe die wabre 
pbonetiscbe Natur der Mitanispracbe nicbt begrifien, so bat 
er damit so sicber recbt, wie wenn er gesagt batte, icb sei 
nie am Nordpole gewesen. Aber einerseits bat er keine 
Abnung von den Scbwierigkeiten, iiber die icb neuerlicb in 
meiner '' Skizze des Liikiscben ’’ (Leipzig, Habn und 
Seifartb, 1926) in § 31 fE. meine Ansicbt entwickelt babe, und 
andrerseits bat er aucb nicbt begrifien, wo der Weg zu den 
Erkenntnissen fiibrt, sonst konnte er seinen Aufsatz nicbt 
gescbrieben baben. 

Aber sei meine Uebersetzung im wesentlicben ricbtig oder 
nicbt, so ist es eine andere Frage, ob meine Ergebnisse 
ausreicben, die Zugeborigkeit der Spracbe zu anderen erkennen 
zu lassen. Skoelds Schliisse wirken, wie wenn sie nacb einem 
Leitfaden der Logik angefertigt waren, aber die wis- 
senscbaftlicbe Forscbung bedarf anderer Mittel, die 
Voraussetzungen miissen ricbtig sein, sonst geben 
alle Scbliisse daneben, und das Ganze ist die naive Spielerei 
eines Fernstebenden, dem man kein Urteil zugesteben kann. 
Skoeld kennt die Bedingungen nicbt, unter denen wir 
arbeiten, weiss nicbt abzuscbatzen, was sicb iiberbaupt 
erreicben lasst, ja er verzicbtet selbst auf ein Urteil fiber die 
Ricbtigkeit meiner Uebersetzung. 

Wie liegen nun die Dinge in Wabrbeit, wie kann man die 
Lage dem Nicbtfacbmanne naber bringen ? 
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Eine wirklich richtige Uebersetzung wird man unter 
giinstigen Umstanden — und nur wenn man in meinem Sinne 
weiter arbeitet — vielleicbt in 100 Jabren erzielen konnen^ 
es ist aber mcht wabrsclieinlich. Diese Einsicht muss der 
Entzifferer bei Jedem voraussetzen, dem er ein Urteil 
zubilligen kann. Skoeld bringt diese Einsicht nicht mit, 
sonst konnte er sich nicht so ausdrlicken, wie er es uberall 
tut. Wir haben keine Bilinguen, miissen AVortbedeutungen 
und Inhalt e r r a t e n und d a n n nachzupriifen versuchen, 
ob beide iiberhaupt richtig sein konnen, und weiters, ob es 
noch andre Moglichkeiten gibt. 

Eine der schwierigsten Fragen des Mitani ist die Bestimmung 
der Pronomina personalia und possessiva, die 
vor mir schon Messerschmidt viel Miihe gemacht haben. Ich 
hatte mich im We^entlichen meinem Vorganger angeschlossen ; 
nur hatte ich Bedenken getragen, ihm darin zu folgen, zwei 
Suffixe fiir “ unser anzunehmen, su~s und iffa-su~s, vrie 
ich jetzt lesen mochte, und ich hatte versucht, im Hinblicke 
auf Messerschmidts su-s “ ich das erst ere als eine besondere 
Ausdrucksform fiir mein aufzufassen, obwohl die Stellen II, 
78 und IV, 117 fiir enna-hi-s die Bedeutung “ unsere Herren 
nahe legen. AVeil nun aber in III, 112 f. '' meinem Bruder ’’ 
durch sen-iffa-su-ta widergegeben wird, wahrend unmittelbar 
vorher und nachher mein Bruder ’’ sen-iffu- lautet, so schloss 
ich, dass mein und “ unser im Gebrauche durch einander 
gehen, und hielt mein Abweichen von Messerschmidt nicht 
fiir besonders belangreich. 

Seit einigen Jahren freilich bin ich geneigt, Messerschmidt 
in gewissem Sinne recht zu geben, und sowohl -su-s als auch 
-iffa-su-s als Sufl&xe fiir unser anzusehen. Eine reichlich 
7 Jahre zuriick gehende Beobachtung G. Hiisings hatte 
mich dazu veranlasst. Er sucht den Ausdruck des unser ’’ 
in dem Elemente wahrend -iffa- nur bindender Art sei. 
enna-hi-s “ unsere Herren ’ einerseits, und ifr-iffa~su-us 
“ unsere Konige nebst ottd-iffci’SU-s unsere A ater 
andererseits sind also zwei verschiedene Typen des gleichen 
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Possessivausdruckes. Hiising kat auck die notwendige 
Folgerung gezogen, dass das bindende -iffa- auck in dem 
Possessivausdrucke -iffu- der L Pers. Sing, entkalten sein 
muss, und zerlegt ikn in -iff {a) + u. Er siekt also in dem 
Elemente -u allein den Possessivausdruck der 1. Pers. Sing. 

Diese Beobacktungen Hiisings sckafien Lickt nack vielen 
Seiten : 1. Der Ausdruck des mein ’’ und dein der 
bei Messerschmidt kaum auseinander zu halten war, ist 
jetzt wesentlick verschieden. 2. Das Possessiv-Suffix -u 
mein erweist sick als gleickgestaltig dem verbaleu Suffixe 
-u ick ”, z. B. in tana-u “ ick gebe ”. 3. Mitanisckes -u 

ick ”, mein ” ist das genaue Gegenbild des elamiscken u 
ick ”, “ mein ” und ist wie dieses mit dem georgiscken v-, 
z. B. in v-kben ick beisse ”, v-sli “ ick entfalte ”, zu verbinden. 
4. Das Messersckmidtscke su-s “ick ”, wenn es ricktig 
bestimmt ist, wird als entstanden aus einem Pluralis 
maiestaticus aufzufassen sein. Beacktenswert ist nun, dass 
die modernen Spracken des kaukasiscken Nordwestfliigels, 
das Abckasiscke, das Tsckerkessiscke und das Tscket* 
sckeniscke, fiir “ ick ” Bildungen aufweisen wie sa-ra ; se-r'e, 
se, sse ; sm, so. Ansckeinend kat sick in iknen die gleicke 
Entwicklung vollzogen wie im Mitaniscken. 

Dass iibrigens auck das Pronomen “ du ” des Mitaniscken 
seine nacksten Verwandten im Abckasiscken und Tscker- 
kessiscken kat, stekt auf S. 71 meiner “ Mitanni-Spracke ”. 

Aus dem Voranstekenden wird der Leser erseken, dass das 
Mitani in der Formung des spracklicken Ausdruckes freier 
ist als beispielsweise eine ariscke oder semitiscke Spracke, 
deren Formen fest geworden sind. Die sick daraus ergebenden 
Sckwierigkeiten der Entzifferung konnen mm derartig grosse 
sein, dass das Urteil iiber die Einzelerscheinuug schwauken 
muss, bis jemand in einer gliicklicken Stunde den Punkt 
findet, wo der Hebei mit Erfolge angesetzt werden kann. 
Das wird dankbar anerkannt. Wenn aber Skoeld mir auf 
Grimd meiner Uebersetzung enna-su-s “ meine Gotter ” 
vorwirft, ick katte den agyptiscken Gott Ammon zu einem 
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Gotte der Mitanier gemacht, so muss ich diese Bemerkung 
als oberflachlich und verstandnislos zurlickweisen. Genau 
so wie alle Forscker, die sich in Mitani-Brief vertieft haben, 
babe ich den agyptischen Gott in seiner alteren Lautgestalt 
mit langem a in der zweiten Silbe erkannt. Als fremden 
Namen babe icb ibn in meiner Uebersetzung dadurcb beraus 
geboben, dass ich ibn Amdn scbrieb, d.b. die Vokaliange 
angab. 

Auf gleicber Stufe steht Skoelds Versucb, die Gleicbbeit 
der Nominativ ^-Suffixe -s- und 4{iy zu bestreiten (S. 676), 
die docb scbon Messerschmidt auf S. 33 seiner Mitanni> 
Studien b e w i e s e n hatte. Damit wird aber Skoelds 
Hypotbese von der Verteilung der Gotter auf Aegypten und 
Mitani der Boden entzogen. Was er dariiber sagt, ist entweder 
langst bekannt, z. B. dass Sausha~s die Istar von Ninawa 
ist, oder es ist unxichtig. Seine Gleicbung Ea-sarri = Osiris 
scheitert an der lautlicben Unvereinbarkeit der beiden Namen. 
Ea-sarri ist ein assuriscber Gott (Knudtzon, El-Amarna' 
Tafeln, Bd. II, S. 1057), und Simike — oder ist Limmike zu 
lesen ? — ist der Gott der Stadt Ibipe, die im Lande IVIitani 
gesucht werden muss. Denn wenn Nimmoria nacb Kelijas 
Berichte (I, 83 fE.) — icb interpretiere jetzt einiges daraus 
anders, und zwar in engerem Anscblusse an die Ausdrucks- 
weise der assiiriscben Brief e Dusrattas — ein “ scboues 
Gescbenk ” {tase afli) zu der Vatergabe hinzu” {att-ar- 
ti-fa-na) nacb Ibipe, der Stadt des Simike/’ sendet, um 
den unersattlicben Bittsteller abzuspeisen, und wenn Kelija 
dieses Gescbenk in Ibipe abliefert (amm-os-a), so kann Ibipe 
nicht in Aegypten liegen, wie Skoeld will. 

Zu dem Namen Aegypten bat Skoeld iibrigens etwas 
beizusteuern, und zwar unter Hinweis auf Hugo Winckler, 
leider obne Angabe der Stelle, namlicb die Gleicbung Mi-zi- 
if-ri ~ Ma-a&ri, Beide Namen kommen in dieser Gestalt 
im Slitanibriefe nicbt vor. Aucb kann icb in meinem Bucbe 
ein Miciri nicbt finden, das icb nacb Skoeld gescbriebeu 
haben soli. Skoeld mocbte anscbeinend die beiden Lander 
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Mi-ci-ir-re-e und Ma-a-as-ri-a-(ayan-ne-e einander gleich 
setzen. Ein solches Unterfangen wiirde man sogar schon 
einem Keilsckriftstudenten im ersten Semester mit Kechte 
iibel nehmen. Skoeld hat aber ausserdem iibersehen, dass der 
Fimd von Boghazkoi lehrt, dass der zweite Name jetzt 
Ma-a-tas-n~a-(a)-an-ne-e zu lesen ist. Das einzige, das 
aus dem furchterlichen Unfuge bei Skoeld bestehen bleiben 
kann, ist, dass Land ist, aber diese 

Erkenntnis verdanken wir nicht ihm sondern P. Jensen. 

Skoeld macht mir ferner den in der Uebersetzung von III, 
108-124 vorgeschlagenen Landertausch zum A'orwurfe, der 
nichts zu tun habe mit den bekannten historischen 
Tatsachen Ich glaube, es wiirde ihm schwer fallen zu sagen, 
mit welchen. Gerade die Archivfunde von ELAmarna und 
Boghazkoi haben gezeigt, dass eigentlich ‘‘ alles schon 
dagewesen ist 1908 hielt ich eine Grenzberichtigung in 
Form eines Gebietsaustausches durchaus fiir moglich, und 
ich bereue meine damalige Uebersetzung durchaus nicht, da 
sie den logischen Zusammenhang der Stelle aufgedeckt hat. 
Damals konnte ich nicht weiter kommen, weil der Sinn dieser 
Stelle (und auch von I, 8-15, II, 65-85, IV, 125-130), der aus 
dem Eahmen aller sonstigen Dusratta-Briefe heraus fallt, 
unbekannt war. Und auch Skoeld hat iiber den wirklichen 
Inhalt dieser Stellen nichts zu sagen gevoisst, er steht mit 
leeren Handen da. 

Ungefahr 5 Jahre nach der Veroffentlichung meiner Mitani- 
Studie machte mich G. Hiising darauf aufmerksam, dass 
der in I, 11 angefuhrte dritte Landername 

die mitanische Widergabe des z. B. in der 
Bagista^nschrift genannten Katpatuk(k)a = Kappadokien 
sei. Diese geniale Entdeckung beleuchtet blitzartig die 
historische Lage. Es kann sich nicht mehr um Grenzberich- 
tigungen handeln, sondem um ein Bundnis zwischen 
Aegypten und Mitani gegen die andrangenden 
Hattiter. In Frage kommen Abmachungen iiber die 
Mobilisation des agyptischen Syriens und der osthch des 
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Eufrat anstossenden Gebietsteile von Mitani. Es scheint nun 
aus dem Brief e hervor zu gehen^, dass das Mur-ro-o-he oder 

Mur-jo~o-Jie so wird wobl zu lesen sein ! — Aegypten gehort 

und wohl eine Verballliornung von Amurru darstellen 
diirfte, wakrend Ma-a-tas-ri~a-(a)-an~ne-e ein Teil von Mitani 
ist. Die Stelle IV, 127 f. dreht anscheinend das A^erhaltnis 
uni: “Und den Dusratta lass mobilisieren (?) in Murjobe, 
und den Immoria lass mobilisieren (?) in Matasrianne ! 
Dieser Sprucb ist in besonders feierlicher Weise, als Orakel des 
Simike, dargeboten und will besagen, dass im Falle besonderer 
Not von Mitani Dusratta berecbtigt sein solle, aucb die 
Hiilfskrafte des Herrn Schwiegersobnes im agyptiscben 
Nachbargebiete Amurru zusammen zu raSen. Diesem 
wiederum miissen, um ihm die Sacbe schmackhaft zu machen, 
gleiche Recbte in Matasrianne zugestanden werden. Der 
Mitani- Brief fallt also in eine Zeit, als der hattitische Druck 
nach Siidosten zu starker wird und Dusratta in Folge 
cbronischen Geldmangels diesem Feinde nicht gewachsen ist, 

Es ist natiirlicb unmoglich, die oben angedeuteten Stellen 
des Mitani- Brief es in einem neuen Uebersetzungsversuche 
zu geben, da die AufroUung der von mir weiter geforderten 
grammatischen Erkenntnisse im Rabmen einer Zeitscbrift 
nicbt moglicb ist. Icb mocbte nur nocb die Frage kurz 
andeutend behandeln, was binter dem Namen Matasrianne 
stecken mag. 

Gerade in jener Gegend, wo icb Matasrianne sucbe, und in 
der Nacbbarscbaft im Norden, Nordosten und Osten linden 
sicb zabbeicke Namen mit dem Elemente -ene, das in alter 
Zeit *-ane gelautet baben konnte. Es lage also ein Anlass 
vor, in unserem Namen -amie da von abzutrennen. Das 
iibrig bleibende Matasri- bleibt aber nocb unverstiindlicb, 
wenn wir es nicbt weiter zerlegen konnen. Dieses erscbeint 
mir in der Tat moglicb. Da icb es aus bistoriscben Griinden 
in der Nacbbarscbaft des agyptiscben Syrien sucbe, so kam 
icb auf die Osro-ene. Icb mocbte den Versucb wagen, 
Osro-ene und Mat-asri-anne gleicb zu setzen. Das ist aber 
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ntir unter der Voraussetzimg walrrsclieiiilicli, dass entweder 
in Mat-asri-anne das akkadische mdtu Land ” enthalten 
ist, CMier der anderen, dass eine spatere Zeit, als die 
BevoLkerung vollig akkadisiert war, den ersten Bestandteil 
wegliess, da er ja Land ’’ zu bedeuten schien. 

Ich breche bier ab, Icb babe micb bemubt, den fast 12 
Dmckseiten Skoelds aucb nur einen Gedanken abzuge- 
winnen, der die EntzifEerung des Mitani fordern konnte ; 
es war ein vergebbcbes Bemiiben. Es musste aber so ansfallen, 
weil Skoeld nirgends in die Tiefe gebt und aucb nicbt in die 
Tiefe geben konnte, weil er zu allem Uebrigen obne 
jedes Facbwissen ist. Wie scblimm die Sacbe ist, 
mag aus Folgendem hervor geben ; 1. Er verwendet 

L. Messerscbmidts Mitanni-Studien ’’ nicbt ; in 
Folge davon macbt er micb fiir Dinge verantwortlicb, die 
Messerscbmidt gefnnden bat. 2. Yon J. A. Knudtzon 
verwendet er nur die in Bd. IV der Beitrage zur Assyriologie 
gegebene Umscbrift des Mitani-Briefes, nicbt aber die in 
seinen El-Amarna-Tafeln (Vorderasiatiscbe Bibliotbek, Bd. 2, 
Berbn, 1915. — Beginn des Erscbeinens 1907) gebotenen 
Bericbtigimgen und die Anmerkungen 0 . Webers und 
Knudtzons in Bd. 11. 3. 0. Scbroders Ausgabe des 
Textes (Vorderasiatiscbe Scbriftdenkmaler d. Kgl. Museen. 
Berlin, Heft XII, S. 35-55) bat er nicbt verwertet. 4. Vom 
Wesen der Keilscbrift bat er ganz laienbafte Vorstellungen. 

Es ist mir vollig unfassbar, dass ein Gelebrter in solcber 
Weise an die OefEentlicbkeit getreten ist, und meine Pbantasie 
lasst micb im Sticbe, wenn icb mir die Frage vorlege, zu 
welcbem Zwecke wobl Skoeld gescbrieben haben mag. 

September, 1927. 


{This discussion is now closed.) 



Tibetan Documents concerning Chinese 
Turkestan. II : The Sa-cu Region 

By P. W. THOMAS 
( Continued from 1927, p. Sll,) 

D. Monasteries and a Historic Foundation 

17. Ch. 0021 (670, vol. xxxi, foil. 115 ; verso of fol. 2 of 
a text in dhii-can script ; 11. 8 of clear dbu-med), 

[1] ^ II Bod . yul . du . bynn . bahi . dge . babi . bses . nen . 
gi . rgyud . kyi . ruams . grans . la . 1| 

[2] Rg}^a . gar . gyi . mkhan . po . Bo . de . sva . rva . las . 
stsogs . pahi . slob . ma . ni | Dbah . btsixn . ba . Ye ^ , se(s) . 
dban . po | Dbah . Dpal . dbyans . | Nan . lam . Egyal . 
mchog . dbyans . | Hgo . hbom . Rdo . rje . rgyal . po . | Jen . 
Gsal . rab . rin . po . che . | Myan . Mchog . rab . gzo . nu . | 
Myah . Gsa (?) . myi . go . cha . | Glehu . Gzo . nu . shin . po . | 
Lha . luh . [3] Dpal . gi . rdo . rje | Tshog . ro . Dpal . gi . 
sen . ge . | ^ Tsog . ro . Byams . pahi . sen . ge . ^ | Cog . ro . 
Hchos . kyi . bses . hes (n) . | de . las . bsogs . pa . ni. Bsam . 
yas . dan . Hphrul . snah . yan . cad . kyi . dge . bahi . bses . 
hen . lags . sho . || 

Mdo . gams . gyi . chos . graM . slob . dpoh . | 

[4] Wan . Ses . rab . sla . ba . | Hdan . ma . Bkim . dgah . 
dpal . I Nem . Dgah . Idan . byah . chub . las . bsog ^ . pa . ni . 
Mdo . gams . nas . brgyud . pa . lags . so . || 

Kam . bcuM . chos . grahi . slobs . pon . | Dbas . Byah . 
chub . rin . cen . | ’An . Dge . lam . | Lah . hgro . Dam . 
mtsho . II Lbe (Hbe ? Lee ?) . zi . Rnal . hbyor. [5] sky or . | 
Hphru . ma . legs . las . bsogs . pa ^ . ni | byah . hos . phyogs . 
su . brgyud . pa . lags . so . || 

Go ^ . cuM . chos . grahi . slos . dpon . Myah . Rin . cen .. 

^ Corrected from yes. 

2 Tsog . ... ge repeated and then erased. 

® Below the line. 

* Below the line. 

® Corrected from Gog, 
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byan . chub . || Za . sha . Hjam . pahi . snih . po | Hgo . bom . 
Sa . mim . tra . 1| Hgreh . ro . DgeW . bio . gros . | Phuh . Dge . 
rgyas . las . btsogs , Si . gon . bu . nas . [6] brgyud . pa . lags . 
.sho . II rdzogs . so . | 

[1] Eecord of the succession of kalydna-mitras who arose 
in Tibet. 

[2-5] I. Pupils of the Indian abbots Bodesvara and so 
forth : — 

Dbah the reverend Ye-ses . dbah-po (Jnanendra) ; 

„ Dpal-dbyahs (^rlghosa) ; 

Rgyahmchog-dbyahs (Ujjayana (?) ghosa) of Nan- lam ; 
Rdo-rje-rgyal-po (Vajraraja) of Hgo-hbom ; 

Jen Gsal-rab-rin-po-che (Prakasaratna) ; 

Myah Mchog-rab-gzo-nu (Pragra(?)kumara) ; 

,, 6sa-myi-go-cha (. * * varman) ; 

Glehu Gzo . nu . snih-po (Kumaragarbha) ; 

Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje (Srivajra) of Lha-luh ; 

Dpal-gyi'Seh-ge (Srlsiipha) of Cog-ro ; 

Byaros-pahi-seh-ge (Maitrlsimha) of Cog-ro ; 
Hchos-kyi-bses-ghen (Dharmamitra) 

— these and others are the kalydna-mitras of [the country] 
as far as the monasteries Bsam-yas and Hphrul-snah. 

[3-4] II. Teachers of the seminary of Mdo-gams : — 

Wan ^es-rab-sla-ba (Prajhacandra) ; 

Hdan-ma* Kun-dgah-dpal (Anandasrl) ; 

Nem Dgah-ldan-byah-chub (Tusitabodhi) ; 

— these and others are of the succession of Mdo-gams. 

[4-5] III. Teachers of the seminary of Kam-bcu : — 

IJbas Byan-chub-rin-chen (Bodhiratna) ; 

’An Dge-lam (Supatha, Ksemamarga ?) ; 

Dam-mtsho of Lah-hgro ; 

Lbe-zi Rnal-hbyor-skyor (Yogastambha ?) ; 

Hphru-ma-Iegs ; 

— these and others are the succession in the region of the 
north. 
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[5-6] IV. Teachers of the Go-cu seminary : — 

Myan Ein-cen-byan-chub (Ratnabodhi) ; 

Za-sna Hjam-pahbshin-po (Mahjugarbha) ; 

Sa-mun-tra (Samudra) of HgO'hbom ; 

Dgahi-blo-gros (Smnati) of Hgxeh-ro : 

Phun Dge-rgyas (Punyavistara) ; 

— these and others are the succession of ^i-gon-bu. Finis'^ 

Notes, 

I. 2. Dbah (1. 6 dhas) : see p. 56. 

Nan-lam^ a place mentioned in the Lhasa treaties {JR AS,, 
1910, p. 1277, 1. 22, p. 1281, 1. 47), where Col. Waddell reads 
T she-nan{~lam) “which he takes as referring to Singanfu ; 
-cf. also the Chronicle, 1. 84, Nan-lam-tsal, 

Hgo-bom (L 5 Hgo-hhom) has been mentioned above (p. 823), 
and the second element occurs in Khri-boms, The name of 
Kum-bum, which might here occur to us, is usually explained 
as Sku-hbum, 

II. 2-3. Lha-lufi and Cog{Tsog)~ro are known, and the 
Bsam-yas and Hphxul-snah monasteries are the famous early 
foundations, the latter at Lha-sa. 

1. 3. gra = grva, see p. 843. 

1. 4. Kam , bcu = Kamchou. 

Lah‘hgro is mentioned in the Chronicle (11. 176, 206, 237). 

1. 5. Go-cu is not known to me. 

Hgren , ro is, no doubt, the territory of the Hgreh clan 
of Mdo-gams (p. 87). It is mentioned in M.I., viii, 13, 48, 
xiv, 113. 

Za , 'sha is ordinarily a phrase meaning presence. 

^i-goh-bu has not yet been found in the documents. 

Concerning the surnames {My an, Hdan-nna, etc.) see the 
consolidated hst, pp. 91-5. 

18. Ch. 73, viii, 5 (705 : vol. Lxix, foil. 45-6, and vol. liii, 
fol. 11 ; 30 X 25 + 30 X 53 + 30 X 25 cm. ; discoloured 
and fragmentary ; 11. 15 + 31 + 15 of excellent dhu-can 
script ; paragraphs separated by j 's and ^ 

JRAS. JANUARY 1928. 


5 
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This document consists of a series of paragraphs having 
the form : — 

^Bam . Stag . zigs . gyi . khram . tshan la ^ H Dgah . Idan . 
hbyuh . gnas . gyi . gtsug . lag , khah . gyi . yon . bdag . Bam . 
Stag . gi . skya . | Dgah , Idan . gnas . gyi . gzal . yas , pahi . 
gtsug . lag . khan . gyi . yon . bdag . Len . ho . Sihu . Ian . gyi . 
skya. 

Account of Bam Stag-zigs, Crop of Bam Stag, patron 
of the Dgah-ldan-hbyun-gnas monastery. Crop of Len-ho 
Sihu-lan, patron of the Dgah-ldan-gnas-kyi-gzal-yas 
monastery.” 

The document again is therefore simply a systematically 
arranged list of monasteries receiving as income the crops of 
certain farms, with the names of the owners or occupants of 
the farms, who are styled yon-bdag (ddna-pati “donors” or 
“ patrons ”). Though we have only a fragment, the number 
of establishments, many of which may have been small, is 
sufficient to remind us of the fact that ^a-cu was the place 
of the “ Thousand Buddhas ” ; and the system, though 
perhaps the produce only, and not also the ownership of the 
estates, belonged to the monasteries, is agreeably analogous 
to the holdings of the Tibetan Buddhist church and of the 
endowments of religion and learning in mediaeval Europe. 

The names of the religious establishments, which are grouped 
under the several accounts according to their initial syllables, 
may conveniently be reproduced in the same manner : — 

[11. 1-5] (Title of account missing.) 

Dri-myed . . . monastery ; 

„ ya-rnam-dag ,, 

,, -dnos . grub 

„ -tin . he . hdzin ,, 

„ -rgyas .pa 

,, -don . dam ,, 

^ This part in red ink. 
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[11. 6-12] Account {tshan) of Klu-shehi-bsgyehu'rje-gye-se 
Hpyan-legs : — 

Khram account {khram-tslian) of Can LJia-legs : — 
[Rnam]-dag-dgah-ldan monastery ; 
Rnam-dgah-bo , , 

Rnam-dag-yon-tan 
-pad-mo 
,, -doh-grub 

,, -rin-chen 

-don-mdzad 
,, -snan-mdzad 

„ byam5-pa 

,, mthab-yas 

[11. 13-B 1. 6] Khram account of Bam Stag-zigs : — 
Dgab-ldan-hbyun-gnas monastery ; 

,, -gnas-kyi-gzal-nas „ 

,, -pad-mo „ 

-sprul-pa 
-myi-g-yoh 
,, -mthab-yas 

-rgyal-ba ,, 

,, -dri-myed ,, 

-byams-pa ,, 

-rdo-rje ,, 

[B 11. 6 -12]. Khram account of Can Si-ka : — 
Rin-chen-hod-hphro monastery ; 

„ -hbar-ba 

,, -rnal-hbyor 

,, -bla-myed ,. 

„ -bsam-yas 

,, -dus-gsum ,, 

,, -don-dam 

,, -dkah-thub ,, 

,, -hod-khyab ,, 

„ -chos-grags 
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[B 11* 13-20]. Khram account of Li Sehu-lafi : — 
Chos-grags-bsam-yas monastery ; 

,, -bkra-sis 

-g-yun-hdrun 
,, 'dgab-ldan 
-gzi-brjid 
„ -rgyas-pa 
,, 'don-mdzad 
„ -myi-g-yo 
,, -legS'ldan ,, 

[B L 20-7]. Khram account of Leii-ho Zun^zun : — 
G-yun-hdrun-yan-dag monastery ; 
-dam-pa 
,, -don-dam 

,, -rdzU'hphrul 

,, mnam-mdJ ,, 

-byams-pa 
,, -bla-myed 

, , -dge-rtags 

,, -yid-bMn 

[B 11. 27-31]. Khram account of Wait Stagu : — 
Don-dam-rnal-hbyor monastery ; 

,, -bla-myed 

,, -byams-pa 

,, -rdzu-hphrul 

,, -mnam-nid ,, 

„ -myi-g-yoh 

[C 11. 1-2]. (Title of account missing). 

Dban-mcbog-rnal-hbyor monastery ; 

[C 11. 2-9]. Khram account of Can Ka-dzo : — 
Bsam-yas-dus-gsum monastery ; 

„ -myi-g-yoh 

,, -rnal-hbyor 

„ -rm-cben „ 

,, -btan-snoms 
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Bsam-yas-mchog monastery ; 

„ -yon-tan 

[C 11. 9-15]. Khram account of Can Ephan-legs : — 
Khams-gsum-grags-pa monastery ; 

-bla-myed ,, 

-rgyal-ba ,, 

-mcbog ,, 

“Zi-ba 

hph 

don-mdzad 
,, g-yun-drun ,, 

The names of these monasteries exhibit, as will be seen, 
a certain sameness. They consist for the most part of combina- 
tions of well-known Buddhist or Indian phrases, such as 
dri-med (= amala, nirmala), rnam~dag (= visuddha), dgah- 
Idan (= tusita)^ rin-chen (= ratna), chos-grags (= dharmahirti)^ 
g-yuh-Jidruh (= svasti)^ don~dam jparamdriha)^ hsam- 
gas acintya), khams-gsum {=^iriloha), hla-med anu- 

ttara), hyams-jpa (= Maitreya), dnos-grvh (= siddhi). They 
are all Tibetan, which, however, may represent Sanskrit 
or Chinese originals. 

It remains to justify the translation of tsJian, which has 
occurred already several times (pp. 808, 810, 842), by 
account and to explain the phrase hhram account 
Tshan cannot have the common senses of class ”, 
group ”, a number of ”, or of “ mark ” name ” {mtshan), 
or of ‘‘ office The sense of “ account ” fits the 
occurrences. For hhram (going back to hhra~ma register ”, 
etc. ?) we may cite hhram-hha “ chart used in witch- 
craft ”, cross marks cut into a piece of wood ”, and hhram- 
sin '' board on which the body of a culprit is stretched to 
flog him on the back ”. Kemembering the numerous wooden 
sticks with combinations of lines and frequently with names 
and amounts, we can hardly hesitate to recognize in the 
khram-tshun these same tallies, such as were frequent in 
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England down to the seventeenth century.^ On two of these 
tallies the words tshan and hhram in fact occur : — 

(a) M.I., xxvii, 8 : — 

[1] Hphan , cuh , dog . tshan . gyi . bul . . . 

[2] To . tson . gis . phul . bah . . . 

(b) MJ., xiv, 131 a : — 

[1] ra 3 I dre . dbu | ra . ma 

[2] o I kog . chas . hlug . khram | 

[3] lug ma . mo. 

19. Ch. 9, I. 37 (722, vol. xxxii, foil. 88-96 ; 42*5 X 7*5 cm ; 
fol. 9, numbered 35-41 ; followed by No. 74, another text ; 
11. 4 per page of good ordinary dhu-can script ; paragraph 
titles in red ink). 

88 (35) [1] I ; I than . du . gtsigs . kyi . gtsug . lag . 
khan . bzens . par . Mdo . gams . kyi . khams . kyi , dbah . po . 
rnams . kyis . dkon . mcog . gsum . la . mcod . cin . yon . 
phul . ba .hdihi . bsod . nams . dan | byin . gyi . rlabs . kyis 
[1. 2] Iha . btsan . po . rje . blon . hkhor . dan . bcas . pahi . 
sdig . pa . thams . cad . ni . byah | bsod . nams . dan . ye . ses . 
kyi . tshogs . ni . yorisu . rdzogs . nas . chab . srid . mjal . dum . 
g-yun . drun . tu . brtan . sku . tse . rin . zin . Iha . dan . myihi . 
bde . skyid [1. 3] phun . sum . tshogs . pa . la . gnas . te | bla . 
na . myed . pa . yan . dag . par . rdzogs . pahi . byan . cub . Ihun . 
gyis . grub . par . smon . to | | ^ | \ ^ De , ga . gtsigs . 

kyi . gtsug . lag . hJiaii . zal . hsro . hahi [1. 4] bde . blon . gyi . smon 
lam . du . gsol . bah ^ || phyogs . bcu . mthah . yas . mu . 
myed . pa . na . skye . ba . dan | hgog . pa . las . rnam . par . 
dben . ba . yod . myed . dan . rtag . chad . kyi . mthah . las . 
hdas . pa . dus . gsum . gyi . de . bzin . gsegs . pa (B 1. 1) thams . 
cad . la . mcod . cin . bstod . nas . skyabsu . mciste | gus . par . 
phyag . htsal . lo | hjig . rten . dan . hjig . rten . las . hdas . pa . 
na . hphags . pa . thams . cad . mkhyind ^ . paM . ye . ses . dan . 

^ In the business, for instance, of the East India Company, as may 
he seen from the specimens exhibited in the India Ofi&ce Library. 

® Red ink in original. 

* For mkhyend. 
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Idan . pa . hgag . la . ci . sned . bzugs . so . cog [B. 1. 2] dan | 
chos . dan | sans . rgyas . dan | dge , hdun . la . skyabsu . mci . 
ste I gus . par . phyag . htshal . lo |1 Ho . Ide . spu , rgyal . 
gnam . gyi . Iha . las . myihi . rjer , gsegs . pa . yon . gis . sku . 
bla . gzan || chab , srid . che | cbos . bzan | gtsug [B 1. 3] 
lag . che . bas . yul . byuh . sa . dod . tshun . cad . rjehi . gtuh . 
ma . gyurd . te | chab . srid . g-yuh . druh . tu . brtan . zih . che . 
bahi . bkah . drin . chen . pos . phyogs . brgyad . tu . khyab . 
par . khebste | phyi . nan . ghis . kyi . Hgrin ^ . myi . ho . chog . 
la [B 1. 4] inham . bar , dgohs . nas . mtho . zih . dregs . pa . 
ni . brlabs . dan . thabs . kyis . btul . te . rigs . pahi . chos . la 
btsud . I dmah . zih . rgrad . pa . ni . hphral , yun . ghisu . 
dgah . zih . spro . bar . gzihs . bstod . nas . gnam . mthah . hog. 

89 (36) [A 1. 1] ^ I I gi • Hgreh . myiho . chog . | yun . 
gyi . bkah . drin . gyis . khyab . pas | gnam . chen . po . phyogs . 
bziM . mhah . bdag 1 1 hphrul . gyi . lugs . dan . hthun . pa , 
ni I Bod . kyi . Iha . btsan . po | hphrul . gyi . za . sha . nas . 
bzugs . te II you . yah | chu . bo . chen . pohi . [A 1. 2] 
glad I gahs . ri . mthon . pohi . rtsa | yul . mtho . sa . gtsah . 
bahi . gnas . na . bzugs . pas | hphrul . gyi . Iha . btshan . po . 
ni 1 1 gduh . rabs . hgrahs . par . yah | lhahi . lugs . ma , ^ 
mnam . ste | rgyal . po . gzan . bas j che . zih . brtsan . bar 
[A 1. 3] mhon | — | de . Itar . yab . myes . Iha . dan . stah . 
bas I I yoh . yah | chab . srid . che | dbu . rmog . brtsan . 
bahi . steh . du j | hphrul . gyi . Iha . btshan . po . Khri . 
Gt^ug . Ide . brtsan . gyi . za . sha . nas j sku . la , dbyig 
[A 1. 4] hkhruhs [ thugs . la . hphrul . mhah . ste | gtsug . lag . 
khan . thams . chad . tshul . bzin . mdzad . pas . ni | sku . bla . 
rih . rdzi . dah j gnam . sahi , Iha . klu j thams . chad . kyah . 
hgo . zih . dgyes [ | thugs . rje . chen . po . dah . Idan . bas . 
ni . Hgreh . myi . [B 1. 1] ho . chog . la | gnam . sahi . lugs . 
dan . hthun . bar | bkab . cih . bkur . te [ chab . srid . gyi . 
nonah . than . chen . po . dard . cih . rgyas . pahi . dus . su . ( 
chab . srid . kyi . blon . po . yah . hphags . pa - dag . chig | 

1 Sic for Hgrefi, 

* Belo'W’ line, inserted. For dan ? 
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mnah . than . tu . bynhste 1 1 blon . chen . po [B L 2] zah . 
Kkri . sum . rje . dah | chen . po . zah . Lha . bzah . po . gnis . 
kyis I dgrahi . sed . smad . de | chab . srid . kyi . phah . 
bsdod . nas . || Rgya . Drug . Hjah . las , stsogs . pa . 
mthaH . rgyal . po . 1 1 bar . du . chab . srid . la . sdo . zih . 
rtsol I ba . [B 1. 3] kun . kyah | bkah . nan . gyi . mthu . 
dah I rlabs . kyis | bthul . bas . ni . re . thag . bead | yun . 
rih . por . legs . sin . bde . bahi . bkah . drin . gyis . ni . dad . pa . 
dah . spro . ba . bskyed , nas | gnam . sa . yid , hbyor . pa , 
dah . hdra . bar | rgyal [B 1. 4] khams . tu . ma . zig . gis 1 1 
Bod . rje . blon . gyi . bkah . gus . par , mnan . te | chab . srid . 
mjal . dum . chen . po . mdzad , pa . hdi , yah | hphral . yun . 
ghis . su . legs . sih , bde . ba . hi . tser . ma . baste j gzah . 
gsah.ghis. 90 (37) [A 1. 1] ^ 1) su. chab. srid. kyi. pha h . 
mtho . ba . dah . smos . sih . brjod . pahi . don . kyah . rab . tu . 
zab I lo . stoh . rabs . khrir . yah . hbri . ba . myed . par . bzah . 
zih . shan . te . mjal . dum . gyi . legs . pa . chen . po . mhon . 
sum . tu . mdzad [A 1. 2] pa . hdi . dkon . mchog . gsum . 
dah ] hjig . rten . gyi . lha . klu . thams . cad . kyis . 
kyah . mkhyend . cih . gzigs . pas . na | nam . tu . yah . myi . 
hgyur . zih . brtan . bar . smond . to jj de . Itar . mjal . 
dum . chen . po [A 1. 3] mdzad . paH . rkyen . kyis . rgyal . 
khams . tu , ma . zig . gi . hbahs . mchon . chahi . khar . non . 
mohs . pa . myih . myed . par . bstsald . te | bde . skyid . pahi . 
gnas . la . dus . geig . tu . bkod . pahi . bsod . nams [A 1. 4] 
chen . po . hdis j hphrul . gyi . lha . btsan . po . Khri . Gtsng . 
Ide . brtsan . mched . dah | chab . srid . kyi , blon . po . chen . 
po . legs . pa . sgrub . sgrub . pa . blon . chen . po . zah . Khri . 
sum . rje . dah | zah . chen . po . Lha [B 1. 1] bzah , lastsogs . 
pa . Bod . rje . blon . hkhord . par . bcas . pa . dah | sems . 
can . thams . cad . sgrib . pa . rnam . gnis . byah . nas . bsod . 
nams . dah . ye . ses . kyi . tshogs . yohsu . rdzogste . mthar . 
yah . bla . na . myed . pa . yah . dag [B 1. 2] par . rdzogs . 
pahi . byah . cub . tu . mhon . bar . rdzogs . par . sahs . rgyas . 
par . smon . to 1 1 de . ga . G-yu . tshal . mjal . turn . than . 
tu . gtsigs . kyi . gtsug . lag . khan . mdzad . pa . hdi . yah . 
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lo . no . gSis [B 1. 3] la . rgyal . khams . chen . po . gsum . 
mjal . dum . ba . dan . gtsigs . chen . po . mdzad . pahi , sa , 
gzi . ste I hdir , bcas . pa . dan . sbyar . na ^ | hdi . yah , shon . 
gyi . hphags . pa , mams , kyis . yah [B I. 4] dag . par , byin . 
kyis . briabs . pahi . sa . gzi . zig . ste | yoh . yah . hdi . Ita . 
buhi . legs . pa . chen . po . dus . gcig . tu . byuh . bahi . don . 
tu . btsigs . pas . lhag . par . yah . bsod . nams , che . zih . bkra . 
sis.par.mhon.te J 91 (38) [A. 1. 1] |J bsod . nams . chen . po . 
de . dag . gi . byin . kyis , gtsuh . lag . khan . hdi . yah . nam . hi . 
ma . dah | zla . ba . yod . kyi . bar . tu . yxm . tu . brtan . ba . 
dan j hphrul . kyi . lha . btsan , po . Khri . Gtsug . Ide . brtsan . 
gyi . za . sha . nas | sku . tshe . rih . zih [A 1. 2] chab . srid . 
che . ba . dah j dgohs . pa . yid . bzin . tu . grub . par . smon . 
to 1 1 shon . Egya . Drug . dah ^ . chab . srid . la . ma . 
mjald . te . nold . pa . dag . gi . dus . na . lha . sras . dbu . 
rmog . brtsan . po . dah | blon . po . dpah . hdzahs [A L 3] 
Idan . zih . dgra . thabs . mkhas . pahi . skyims ® . kyis . dgra . 
la » phog . pa . dah ] dmag . man . pohi . mthu . brtsan . pos . 
dgrahi . mkhar . phab . pa . dah | g-yu . bzlog . pa . dah | 
yul . bcom . ba . dah | mnahs . bead . pa . la [A 1. 4] stsogste | 
dgrahi .myi . phyugs . man . pho . srog . dah . bral . ba . dah . 
ma . byind . par . blahs . phahi . dho . sdig . ci . mcis . pa . yah . 
bsod . nams . chen . po . hdihi . byin . dah . zil . kyis . mnand . 
te . zu . zih . byah . bar . smon [B 1. 1] to [ | dkon . mchog . 
gsum . la . mcod . cih . yon . phul . ba . dah | dho , sdig . bsags . 
pa . lastsogs . pahi . bsod . nams . kyis . rjesu . bsho . zih . 
dmyigs . pa . dah | bzod . pa . dah . hthol . tsahsu [B. L 2] 
gsol . ba . lastsogs . pa . smon . lam . gzan . yah | bla . nas . 
mdzad . pa . dah . mthun . bar . smond . to 1 1 ^ De . ga . 
G-yu . tshal . gtsigs . hji . gtsug . lag . kTiah . du . Mkhar . tsan 
[Bl. 3] khrom . chen . fos . smon , lam . tu . gsol . ha ^ . \\ 
Bod . rje . blon . dbu . rmog . brtsan . Sgam . dkyel . chen. pohi . 

^ s here erased. 

Read Hjaii ? 

® For skyerns. 

* Red ink in original. 
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sku . ril . la | bar . tu . Rgya . Drug . dan . Hjan . rgyal . 

khams . chen . po . gsum . gyis . chab . srid . kyi . mdab • 

tu [B 1. 4] bsnos . pa . las | rje . dbu . rmog . brtsan . 
blon . po . rin . po . che . dpah . rtsal . dan . Idan . bahi . 

byin . rlabs . kyis . dgra . bkah . hog , du . chud . du | 

gtsigs . bkah . rtsald . to . htsald . tu . mnos . la | nam . za. 
92 (39) [A 1. 1] ^ I : I myi . rabs . kyi . gtam . brjod . 
kyi . bar . tu . legs . pahi . bkah . drin . dgugs . kyis . zin . to . 
htsal . la . khebste . brjod . pahi , gtsigs . kyi . gtsug . lag , 
khan . bzens . par . rgyal . khams . chab . srid . kye ^ . la 
[A 1. 2] Itod . pahi . slad . tu . lha . sras . Khri . Gtsug . Ide . 
brtsan . gyi . za . sna . nas . thugs . kyi . phrin . las . su . mdzad . 
pa . dan | blon . chen . po . zah . Khri . sum . rje , dan | chen . 
po . zah . Lha . bzah , gis . dgra . Rgya . Drug . gi . g-yul . 
[A 1. 3] chen . po . bzlog . pa . lastsogs . pa . thabs , ches . phras . 
dgra . la . gnad . par . bgyis . pa . dan | kh[r]om . Mkhar . 
tsan . pa . Ita . zig . Bod . hbans . dpah . sran . la . stend . pahi . 
tshul . bzin . du [A 1. 4] lo . ho . gcig . la . g-yul . chen . po . 
ghis . bzlog . pahi . dpah . bahi . sna . drahs . pa . lastsogs . ste | 
Bod . rjes . hbahs . kyis . chab . srid . la , sdo . bahi . slad . tu . 
dbugs . chags . la . gnad . pahi . sems [B 1. 1] kyis . mphro . 
btod . cih . rma . phyuh . ho . htsal | rtul . tsam . ma . lus . phar . 
byah . bar . smon . lam . gsolte | Khar . tsan . khrom . kyis . 
yon . dbul . ba . la | '^ || \ ^ De . ga , G-yu . tshal . gtsigs . 

kyi . gtsug . lag . khan . tu . Kva . cu . khrom . chen [B 1. 2] po • 
nas . synon . lam . tu . gsol . 6a “ | ] Bod . rje . blon . dbu . 
rmog . brtsan . | Skam . dkyel . chen . pohi . sku . rih . la | 
bar . du . dgra . Rgya . Drug . Hjah . rgyal . khams . chen . po . 
gsum . kyis . chab . srid . kyi . mdab . tu . bsdos . pha . las 
[B 1. 3] rje . dbu . rmog . brtsan | blon . po . rin . po . che . 
dpah . rtsal . Idan . bahi . rlabs . kyis . dgra . bka . hog . tu . 
chud . de . I gtsigs . bkah . stsald . to . htsal . tu . mnos . pha . 
nam . za . myi . rabs . su . gtam . brjod . kyi . bar . tu [B 1. 4] 
legs . pahi . bkah . drin . dbugs . kyi . zin . to . htsal . khebs . te | 

^ Read as below (B 1. 4). 

2 Red ink in original. 
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brjod . pahi . gtsigs . kyi . gtsug . lag . khan . bzehs . par . rgyal . 
khams . chab . srid . kyi . la . Itod . pahi . slad . tu | lha . sras . 
kyi . za . sna . nas . | thugs . kyi . 

93 (40) [A 1. 1] ^ II hphrin . las , su . mdzad . pa . 
dan I blon . chen . po . zan . Khri . sum . rje . dan | chen . po ♦ 
zan . Lha . bzan . gis . Rgya .Drug . gi . g-yul . chen . po . bzlog . 
pa . lastsogs . pha . Bod . rjes . hbans . kyis . chab . srid , la . 
sdo . bahi . slad . [A 1. 2] tu . dgra . la . gnad . pahi . sugs . 
kyis . bgyis . so . htsal . bag . tsam . ma . lus . par . byan , bar . 
smon . lam . tu . gsol . te 1 1 Kva . cu . khrom . chen . po . 
nas . yon . tu . dbul . bah || ^ il | ^ Ph^jug . tsams . [A 1. 3] 
stoii . jpon . dpon , g-yog . gi . smon . lam . tu , gsol . hah || ^ 
dkon . mchog . gsum . la . phyag . htsal . lo || sans . rgyas . la . 
phyag . htsal . te . thams . cad . mkhyen . pa . laho || [A 1. 4] 
chos . la . phag . htsal . te | theg . pa . bla . na . myed . pa . 
laho II dge . hdun . la . phyag . htsal . te | phyir , myi . log . 
pahi . byan . cub . sems . dpah . rnams . laho 1 1 bdag . dan . 
gzan . kyi . non . sgrub . pahi . phyir . dkon . mchog . gsum . 
la . mchod . de | sdig . pa . thams [B 1. 1] cad . btsald . nas | 
bsod . nams . kyi . rjes . su . yi . rah . ste | dkon . mchog . 
gsum . la . phyogs . sin . rton . to || Thugs . skam . dbu . rmog . 
brtsan . bahi . rje . blon . thugs . la . hphrul . dgohs . phas . 
Rgya . Drug . Hjah . las . stsogs . pha ^^B L 2] bar . tu . bkah . 
myi . mnand . pa . yah . hbahs . ghug . ma . dan . hdra . bar . 
rnal . tu . phab . nas . dbu . rmog . brtsan . la . chab . srid . che . 
bahi . hdab . la . phyogs . par . gsol . nas | mjal . dum . gyi . 
gtsigs . bcas . nas . [B 1. 3] rdo . rihs . la . bris | gtsigs . kyi . 
gtsug . lag . khan . bzehs . nas . so . khams . kyi . khrom . 
ni . dal . | yul . chen . pohi . dbus . skyid . cih . dar . bar . 
bgyis . hdi . las . bkah . drin . che . ba . ma . mcis . pas . sri . 
zu . dah . bkah [B 1. 4] drin . dran ^ . bahi . mtsan . ma . 
tsam . du . dkon . mchog . gsum . la . yon . bahi . bsod . nams . 
kyis I Bod . rje . blon . hkhor . dah . bcas . pha . sku . tshe . 


1 Red ink in original. 

2 Below line. 
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dan . mnah . than . g-yuh . druh . du . grub . la . Bod . khams . 
na . phas . kyi . dgra . dan . hkhrug . pahi . myi . gragste | 
94 (41) [A 1. 1] II lo . pbyugs . rtag . legs . la . 
gtsigs . bcas . pa . bzin . yun . du . brtan . zih . bjig . rten . dan . 
hjig . rten . las . bdas . pabi . bde . skyid . pbun . sum . tsbogs . 
pba . dan . Idan . bar . smon . to || [A. 1. 2] "^ || ^ Hbrom . 
khon ^ . sa , hi . smon . lam . du . gsol . hah ^ 1 1 rje . bla . na . 
bzugs . pa . ni . Iha | chab . srid . kyi . blon . po . ni . hpknild | 
rje . blon . Iba . hphxul . kyis . gnam . ral . ba . ni . Ihahi . byin . 
kyis . drubs . | sa . gas . pa . ni . blon . pohi , rlabs . kyis . 
btsams ^ . te | gnam . sa . ni . yod . sbyar | dgra . [A L 3] 
zin . ni . mjal . dum . nas | mtba . nas , ni . dgra . myi . sdo | 
byan . nas . ni . g-yag . myi . rtuh . ste || Bod . hbahs . yohs . 
bde . skyid . pa . hbah . sig . tu . ma . bas . te | hi . hog . gi . 
rgya ^ . khamsna [A 1. 4] rgyal . phran . mcis . pahi . rnams . 
sems . myi . bde . zin . srid . sor . hidu . dogs . pahi . rnams . 
kyah . srid . la , m)d . dbab . cih . sems . bde . ba . ya^ | rje . 
blon . lha . hphxuld . kyi . sku . yon . | hdi . hdra . b§r . bkah . 
drin . chen . po . stsalnas . [B 1. 1] Bod . hbahs . yohs . su . 
bde . baM . dus . ni . hi . ma . bzin . tu . sard . | ^ men . tog . 
bzin . tu . rgyas . nas . yul . Bkra . sis . dbyar . mo . thah . 
de . ga . G-yul . tsal . tu . | blon . chen . po . zah . Khri . sum . 
rje . dah . [ zah . chen . po . Lha . bzah . dah . | bkah [B 1. 2] 
hkhor . dah . bdag . cag . las . stsogs . phas . gtsug . lag . khah . 
brtsigs . dge . hdun . g 3 d . sde . gtsugs . rkyen . dah . bcas . 
® par . sbyar . ba ® . pahi . yon . kyis . | rje . lha . sras . Khri . 
Gtsug . Ide . brtsan . gyi . sku . tshe . rih | dbu . rmog . brtsan . 
dah I [B 1. 3] blon . chen . po . zah . Khri . sum . rje . dah | 
zah , chen . po . Lha . bzah . dgohs . so . htsal . mthar . phyin . 
pa . dah | Bod . rje . blon . kyi . gtsug . lag . hi . ma . dah - 
hdra . bar . nam . zar . myi . hgyur . dah | gcigs . brtan . [B 1. 4] 
^ Red ink. 

^ Inserted below line. 

3 m inserted below line. 

* Inserted below line, 

^ mye here erased. 

® Inserted below line. 
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bah . dan | ^ bdag . cag , las . stsogs ^ . sems . can . thams , 
cad . tshe . rabs . kyi , sgrib . pa . byah . ste | bla . na . myed . 
pahi . lhahi . yah . lha . sans . rgyas . bcom . Idan . hdas . 
Byams . pahi . hkhor . tu . skye . bar . smon . to || 

[88a, 1. 1] In founding the monastery erected in Bkra- 
sis-dbyar-mo-thah the authorities of the realm of Mdo-gams 
pray that through the merit and blessing of this donation 
made in honour of the Three Jewels all the sins of His 
Majesty, the Btsan-po, together with his retinue of lords 
councillors, may have been cleansed, and that, their merits 
and wisdom being perfected, the state being established in 
a circle of concord, in the enjoyment of long life and of entire 
felicity on the part of gods and men, they may realize the 
attainment of supreme, perfect illumination. 

[88a, 1. 3] Prayer offered by the noble councillors 

AT THE FACE-WARMINU OF THE THERE ERECTED MONASTERY. 

To all the Tathagatas living in the Ten Directions, infinite 
and limitless, and those, entirely free from restriction, 
possessing a non-existence and eternity without bounds, 
with honour and laud seeking refuge in them, in reverence 
hail! 

To the Exalted in the universe and in the beyond, possessed 
of omniscient wisdom, as many as abide in their state, to 
the Dharma, the Buddha and the Samgha, seeking refuge 
with them, in reverence hail 1 

From the time when Ho-lde Spu-rgyal came from the gods 
of heaven to be lord of men, and ever in other exalted bodies 
— with great dominion, good religion, and great science, a 
royal lineage unbroken as far as the origin of the land where 
the kingdom arose — with the kind sway of a sovereignty 
firm on all sides and great filled and encompassed the Eight 
Regions ; to us Hgren people, without and w Jhin, equally 
considerate ; by their influence and measures taming the high 
and proud and bringing them under the rule of right ; with 


^ Erased. 
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joy and encouragement in both present and future extolling 
the humble and afflicted ; filling us Hgren people beneath 
the ends of heaven with perpetual kindness ; rulers of the 
Four Quarters of the great heaven, equal to the manner of 
the divine, their Majesties the Btsan-pos of Tibet, of divine 
descent — 

[89a, 1. 1] Furthermore, established in his place, the pure 
land, his high kingdom, above great rivers and at the foot of 
high snow-mountains, His Divine Majesty, the Btsan-po, 
in the counting of the generations of his line equal to the 
manner of the gods, is beyond other kings manifestly great 
and permanent. 

[89a, 1. 3] Of ancestry thus rivalling the gods, furthermore 
also great sovereign and of high helmet, His Divine Majesty, 
the Btsan-po Khri Gtsug-lde-brtsan, in body firm knit, in 
mind divinely endowed, with due foundation of all monasteries, 
continues the succession of exalted bodies to the joy [of all], 
beginning with all the gods of heaven and the Nagas. 

[89a, 1. 4] At the time when, through his great com- 
passionateness towards us Hgren people, the great authority 
of his government spread and flourished, protecting us with 
respect in a manner resembling heaven, there came into 
powder certain exalted councillors of state, the Great Coun- 
cillor, Uncle Khri-sum-rje, and the Great Uncle Lha-bzan- 
po, these two. HumbUng the might of enemies and setting 
them in the bosom of the state, by the power and influence 
of their commands they tamed all the border kings, of China, 
the Drug, the Hjan and others, till then venturing and making 
effort for dominion, and cut short their hopes. After long 
time, when righteous and prosperous kindness had engendered 
trust and encouragement, as though heaven were realized 
in men’s minds, some several states, respectfully heeding the 
orders of the high councillors of Tibet, made this great con- 
cordat of states ; whereby, to say nought of ephemeral good 
and happiness both in present and future, there is among friend 
and foe alike reason profound indeed for extolling and 
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celebrating the bosom of the state. Through mjTiad 
millenniums, unspeakably beneficial and welcome, may this 
great, publicly enacted concordat, known and witnessed by 
the Three Jewels and by all gods and Nagas of the universe, 
stand for all time unimpaired and firm. The subjects of the 
several kingdoms, by virtue of the thus enacted great con- 
cordat, consigning to oblivion their sufferings during the 
time of arms, and being united at one time in a situation of 
felicity, through the great merit thereof may His Divine 
Majesty, the honoured Btsan-po Khri Gtsug-lde-brtsan and 
the great councillors of State, successful in righteous achieve- 
ment, the Great Councillor, Uncle Kiri-sum-rje and Great 
Uncle Lha-bzan and the rest, together with their retinue 
of High Councillors of Tibet, and all beings, cleansed from 
the double darkness, and fulfilling their store of merit and 
wisdom, finally in supreme, perfected enlightenment attain to 
consummate Buddhahood. 

In respect of the choice of this place as site for the founda- 
tion of the monastery erected on the there Turquoise- Wood 
Concordat Plain and for biennial convention of the three 
great kingdoms and for great foundations, the site being 
moreover one fully blessed by Aryas of old, may it furthermore, 
through a foundation in respect of such great good realized 
at one time, be even more manifestly of great merit and 
auspiciousness. And through the grandeur of those great 
merits may this monastery be perpetual in time, as long as 
sun and moon exist ; and on the part of His Divine Majesty, 
the Btsan-po Khr i Gtsug-lde-brtsan, may there be long 
life, great dominion, and purposes accomplished according 
to his mind. 

Whereas formerly, in the time when China and the Drug were 
not in accord and harmony with the State, the firm-helmeted 
prince and the wise, heroic councillors, in the ardour of their 
warlike skill, smote at the foe and by the mighty power of 
large armies laid low enemy cities, won battles, conquered 
countries, slew the people and so forth, may the sin of severing 
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the lives of numerous men and cattle and of taking what was 
not given be altogether dominated by the splendour and 
power of this great merit and be dissolved and washed away. 

[916, ]. 1] In condevotion with the merit of this donation in 
honour of the Three Jewels and of the confession of sins and 
so forth supplication for insight, for tolerance, and for 
remission of the confessed is made equally with what is above 
set forth. 

[916, L 2] Prayer offered by the great city of Mkhar- 

TSAN AT the MONASTERY ERECTED IN THE THERE TURQUOISE- 
Wood. 

Whereas in the lifetime of the High Councillor of Tibet, 
the firm-helmeted Sgam-dkyel the Great, — for till then the 
three great kingdoms of China, the Drug, and the Hjah 
were resolute in contending for dominion, — the firm-helmeted 
lord designed to issue command that by the heroic might 
of his jewel councillors the enemy should be made to come 
beneath his sway, in founding a monastery erected to 
celebrate, as long as tradition of human generations endures, 
that that design is willed to be dominated and is covered up 
by kind summons to righteousness, and in thereby setting 
a crown upon the state's supremacy, may the purpose in the 
mind of the prince Khri Gtsug-lde-brtsan have been accom- 
plished ; and may the harm done to the enemy by Great 
Councillor Uncle Khri-sum-rje and Great Uncle Lha-bzan 
through great defeats of the hostile Chinese and Drug and 
other means great and small, and on the part of certain of 
the city of Mkhar-tsan, who, taking side with the stubborn 
heroic people of Tibet and being foremost of heroes in winning 
two great victories in a single year, on behalf of the venture 
for dominion on the part of the lord and people of Tibet 
went forward with a will to harm animate creatures, so that 
wounds were needs inflicted, may those wounds likewise be 
healed so that not a scar remains ! — with this prayer the 
great city Kkar-tsan has made donation. 
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[926, I. 1] Prayer offered from the great city of 
Kva-cu at the monastery erected at the there 
Turquoise-Wood. 

{This rejpeats 916, 1. 2 as far “on behalf of the venture for 
dominion on the part of the lord and people of Tibet ’’ and 
then coiUinnes) were willing to proceed with force in harming 
the enemy, may that without a remainder be healed ! — with 
this prayer the great city of Kva-cu has made donation. 

[93a, 1. 3] Prayer offered by the commandant of the 
Phyug-tsams Thousand, himself and his subordinates. 

Hail to the Three Jewels ! Hail to the Buddha, to the 
Omniscient ! Hail to the Dharma, to the Path without 
superior ! Hail to the Samgha, to the Bodhisattvas who do 
not regress ! Honouring the Three Jewels in order to the 
success of the efforts of ourselves and others, having dismissed 
all sins and consenting to what is meritorious, we turn and 
cleave to the Three Jewels. That by inspired design in the 
mind of the firm-helmeted High Councillor Thugs-skam the 
Chinese, the Drug, the Hjan and others, until then heedless 
of commands, were set at rest equally with the native people 
and bidden to seek a shelter both firm-helmeted and great ; 
that a concordat was framed and inscribed upon a stone 
pillar ; that after foundation of the monastery here erected 
the border cities are at peace and in the interior of the great 
countries happiness has been made to flourish — forasmuch as 
there has been no greater kindness than this, in token of 
reverential and kind commemoration donation has been made 
to the Three Jewels : through the merit whereof may the 
lord of Tibet with his retinue of councillors enjoy long life 
and authority on all sides, and in the Tibetan realm, while 
foreign enemy and strife are unmentioned and the year s 
wealth is perpetually assured in accordance with rightful 
ordinance, may there be mundane and super-mundane 
happiness and felicity in perfection. 

JKAS. JANUARY 1928. ^ 
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Prayer offered by the district Hbrom-khon. 

The lord stationed on high a god ; the councillors of the 
state inspired ; the rift of heaven through divinely inspired 
High Councillors embroidered with divine blessing ; the 
cloven earth, knitted by the influence of the councillors, a 
heaven realized ; enemies held fast by concord ; on the 
frontier no hostile venture ; in the interior ^ the yak not 
beaten (?) — not enough that thus merely the people of Tibet 
should be enjoying happiness and felicity : in the realms 
beneath the sun whatever lesser kings there are, uneasy 
though they were and apprehensive of loss of state, not being 
lowered in state are happy. Great kindness such as this 
having come from the lords councillors, divinely inspired 
benefactors, a time of universal happiness for the people 
of Tibet has risen like a sun. Like a flower abloom in 
the country of the Luck-Summer plain {Bkra'Hs-dhyar- 
mo4hah), in the there Turquoise- Wood {G-yu-tshal), 
a monastery has been erected by Great Councillor Uncle 
Khri-sum-rje and Great Uncle Lha-bzan and their sub- 
ordinates and ourselves and others, and furnished with means 
for the instalment of a brotherhood ; through which benefac- 
tion may the lord prince Khri Gtsug-lde-brtsan be of long 
life and firm helmet, may great Councillor, Uncle Kiri- 
sum-rje and Great Uncle Lha-bzan attain their purposed ends, 
may the monastery of the lords councillors of Tibet be 
imperishable, like the sun, and of firm foundation, and may ^ 
we ourselves and ^ all creatures, cleansed from the darkness 
of generations, be born in the courts of the supreme god of 
gods, the Buddha, the holy Maitreya.’^ 

From this remarkable record, which by its elevated 
magniloquence ^ and the no less exalted integrity of its 
sentiment would have done honour to any religious 
foundation, we may derive an enlarged conception of what 

^ I read nan for byan (“ north 

2 Erased in the original, 

® The rather frequent occurrence of the word “ great " is a noticeable 
feature of similar oratory elsewhere ! 
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was possible to the Tibetan people, and its language, during 
their period of greatness. W bile the background is the 
rigorous intellect of India, we note an accent reminding us 
that dogmatic systems, when planted among fresh peoples, 
may be capable of a certain reflorescence. What, how- 
ever, more appropriately here attracts our attention is the 
circumstance that the great religious and historic occasion 
should have been greeted by messages ’’ not merely from 
princes and ministers, but from cities and local bodies. This 
invites a readjustment of our notions of life in north-eastern 
Tibet and Chinese Turkestan during the eighth and ninth 
centuries a.d. 

The occasion was the famous concordat whereby the 
Tibetans and Chinese sought to terminate a struggle of nearly 
(a.d. 783), or more than (a.d. 822), a century and a half. 
An account of these treaties has been given from Chinese 
sources by Bushell [JRAS. 1880, pp. 487 sqq.), and the 
Lha-sa inscriptions relating to them have been published with 
translations and discussions by Col. Waddell. This is not the 
place for an examination of the question whether the treaty 
inscriptions are two parts of a single document, or the question 
of the Tibetan dynastic lists ; and consequently we do not 
here decide whether the date of our document is about 
A.D. 783 or about a.d. 822.^ What is important for us to 
note is that the Btsan-po Khri Gtsug-lde-brtsan of the 
document is certainly identical with the Khri Gtsug-lde-btsan 
of the treaty inscription. The fact that in the document 
he is once styled prince ” {lha-sras) is connected with certain 
dynastic circumstances w^hich may become clearer hereafter. 
The t'wo ministers named in the document, Khri-sum-rje 
and Lha-bzah, are not obviously identifiable with any of 

^ Provisionally it seems to me that the edict edited in 1909 is only the 
first, or preliminary, part of the treaty of 783 a.d., reciting the previous 
history. The translations, highly meritorious at the time of their publication, 
require a thorough revision. TVe may, however, await the publication 
of MM. Pelliot and Bacot, who are, it is understood, in possession 
of new facsimile.^ of the text. 
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those whose signatures are appended to the treaty. A 
probably earlier Councillor Khri-sum-rje is frequently 
mentioned in the Chronicle (11. 147-85, years 44-54 = 
A.D. 715-25). 

Another person mentioned as having initiated a war 
movement against China is a certain Skam-skyel (or dkyel) 
the Great ”, also designated Thugs-slcam, In the Lha-sa 
inscriptions (1919, L 44, 1910, B 1. 42) he has hitherto escaped 
notice as an adviser of the Btsan-po Khri-lde-btsan (= Chinese 
Ch’ilitsan, c. 780 ?). 

The monastery having been erected on the site of the 
treaty conference, and both the treaties of a.d. 783 and 
A.D. 821-2 having been concluded at a spot in Tibetan territory 
near the Chinese frontier and in the region of the Koko-nor 
lake, it is there that we must locate the “ Turquoise AVood " 
{G-yu-tshal), in the ''Luck-summer open pass" (Bkra-sis- 
dbyar-mo-thah), in the '' Phyug-tsams Thousand-District 
in ‘‘ Hbrom-khon territory ", forming part of the realm of 
Mdo-gams. The Dbyar-mo-than is mentioned in a Lha-sa 
inscription (JRAS. 1910, pp. 1255-67, 1. 33 of text) ; but of 
the other names none can be identified with the Chinese 
name {CVing-shui) of the place of the a.d. 783 treaty. The 
Tsoii-kha named in adjacency to Dbyar-mo-than in the 
inscription may very likely be the birth-place of Tsoh- 
kha-pa, who was born near the Kum-bum monastery. In 
the Chronicle also a place Tson-ka is mentioned (1. 74). The 
fact that messages are received from the towns of Kva-cu 
and Mkhar-tsan illustrates the natural connexion which we 
have already (pp. 72, 78, 82) found between the Koko-Xor 
region and that part of Chinese Turkestan. The name of 
the monastery does not transpire ; but it is, no doubt, the 
place referred to in the BkahAjgyur (Beckh, Catalogue, p. 74) 
and BsfanAjggiir {CorddQT, i, p. 96) as Phyug-mtshams. Hbrom- 
khon is not known ; but cf. Hhrom-stod, M.I., xiv, 96. 

Of the parties to the treaty, the Chinese, the Drug, the 
Hjaii, and the Tibetans, who are, no doubt, meant by the 
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four exalted kings ” (mtho-bzi-rgyal-po) of the treaty 
inscription (JRAS, 1910, p. 951, 1. 47 of text), the Chinese 
and Tibetans demand no comment, and concerning the Drug 
something has already been said (pp. 68, 80, 85) and it is 
proposed to return to them later. Of the Hjah we have hitherto 
had no printed mention beyond the occurrence of the name in 
the Dpag-hsamAjon-bzah (ed. S. C. Das, p. 4) and an entry 
in S. C. Das’ Dictionary, where Hjaii-sa is explained as a 
“ place-name in X.W. {read N.E.) Tibet But we may 
learn from the Rggal-rabs . . . me-loh (India Office Xylo- 
graph, fob 31a) that the person Hjah-tsJia-LJia-dbah “son 
of king Khri Lde-gtsug-brtan (S. C. Das’ Dictionary, s.v.), 
was so named, “Hjah grandson,” because the queen, his 
mother, Khri-btsun, was a Hjah-mo, a Hjah woman : and 
from the same history we may ascertain more of this people.^ 
Since their frontier was probably adjacent to the site of the 
conference, we are tempted to identify them with the Tang- 
hsiang kingdom, which according to Bushell {JRAS. 1880, 
pp. 450 and 528, n. 12) was east of the Tibetans and south of 
the Koko-nor. We know that this kingdom was conquered 
by the Tibetans, whose aggressions extended not only to the 
north-east, but also to the east and south-east, as well as in 
other directions. How far the designation Hjah may have 
reached, it would be premature to speculate ; but it has been 
observed by M. Bacot {Les Mo-so, p. 13) that “ le nom des 
mo-so, Djung {Hdjang), est relate dans Tepopee du roi Geser 
(Gesar) et designe un pays situe entre le Ling {Gling) et la 
Chine It is possible that the Mo-so in their southern 
migrations took with them the name Hjah.^ 

The extent of the document may not have been as great 
as might be indicated by the fact that the first surviving 

1 The Hjaii country Hjan-yul is mentioned also in the Chronicle 
(II. 22, 92). 

8 The Hjahs-sa-tham of a Tibetan gsun-hbum (“ n. of a place in Kham ", 
acc. to S. C. Das’ Dictionary) is perhaps the Saddam of the Mo-so {Lee 
Mo~so, pp. 3, 118, 164). 
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folio is numbered 35. But we naturally incline to believe that 
the message ” from Mdo-gams was preceded at least by 
one from the Tibetan Bt^n-po himself and perhaps by 
others. (See No. 21 infra.) Of the first “ message ” we have 
only the conclusion, and its source is for us therefore unknown. 

The language of the document, in accord with its literary 
character, is regular and intelligible in a measure quite different 
from the fragmentary and business records with which we have 
hitherto for the most part been dealing. It presents many 
resemblances to the Lha-sa inscriptions, which in several 
passages may by its aid be emended or completed. The 
introductory account of the legendary king Hol-lde Spu-rgyal 
in the inscription at 1909, pp. 948-52, 11. 5-16 of the text, 
might almost be an extract from our document, which, 
however, is here, as everywhere, far more expansive and 
elaborate. The following notes include the analogies in the 
inscriptions published in Col. Waddell's articles : — 

88 A, 1. 1, etc., etc. : mjal-dum, cf. Lha-sa, 1909, 11. 3, 54, 
63, etc., etc. 

88 A, 1. 3 : '' here (there) erected monastery.” It would be 
possible to take de~ga “ there ” as a proper name ; but upon 
the whole the other view seems preferable. 

88 B, 1. 1 : hgag-la “ abide in their station ”, “ remain at a 
standstill ”, 

88 B, 1. 2 : shu-hla. On this phrase, see above, p. 66. 

88 B, 1. 3 : yul-byuh-sa-dod. So complete Lha-sa, 1909, 

L 18 . 

88 B, 1. 2 : lha-las-myihi~rjer-gsegs4e. Cf. Lha-sa, 1909, 

11 . 21 ^ 2 . 

89 A, 1. 1 ; hphrul '' theophany ”. The word means 
“magic” or “magical manifestation ”, and was probably a 
pre-Buddhistic term for the divine. 

89 A, 1. 2 : sa-gtsauy etc. Cf. Lha-sa, 1909, 11. 20-1. 

89 A, 1. 1 : Hgren-myi. Note that this definitely locates 
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the Hgren people in the Koko~Nor region, or perhaps makes 
them include the people of Mdo-gams as a whole. 

88 B, 1. 4 : hpJiral-du '' in the present So correct p. 76 
above. 

89 B, 1. 4 : gzah-gsan '' friends and enemies 

91 A, 1. 6 ; shjems, literally '' thirst 

91 A, 1. 4 : srog-chags . , . The reference is to the two 
Buddhist prohibitions of killing and of appropriating what 
is not given (all adattdddna being “ theft ”). 

91 B, 1. 3 : Sgam-dkyel-cJien-po is below (92 B 2, 93 B 1), 
styled Skam-skyel and Thugs-skam (see above, p. 84). Both 
names recur Lha-sa, 1909, 1. 44, and 1910, B 1, 42. 

92 A, 1. 1 : kkebs-te-brjod. This is a good instance of the 
use of the form with te as a sort of infinitive after a word of 
saying. 

92 A, 1. 1 : zin-to-htshal '' will to grasp ”, literally '' wish 
grasped The use of the past form with to after htslial is 
frequent in the documents. 

92 A, 1. 1 : la-ltod = la-thod '' turban ” (S. C. Das) ? I 
correct kge to kgi in accordance with the passage below. 

92 A, 1. 4 : g-yul’zlog-gnis. The two great victories are 
perhaps not identifiable. Concerning the part played by the 
city of Mkhar-tsan, see above, p. 82. 

94 A, 1. 4 : srid-la-myi-dbab'Cih. The phrase occurs Lha-sa, 
1911, C 1. 64. 

94 B, 1. 2 : rkyen means ” ; see above, p. 837. 

94 B, 1. 3 : nam-zar recurs in Lha-sa, 1910, C 1. 48. 

ADDENDUM 

20. Ch. 75, xii, 5 (vol. liii, fol. 20 ; 31*5 x 17 cm. ; recto 
11. 6, verso 11. 11+1 inserted, of ordinary dbti-can writing). 

[1] ^ II ‘ gi • • dpyid . sla . hbrin . po . tshes . 

bz[i] . la II lha . sras . ky[i] . sku . yon . bla . skyes . nar . ma 1| 
Sa . cu . gtsug . [2] lag . khan . du . zugs . mar . bltam . ste | 
gtsug . lag . khan . Pho . kvan . sir | tshes . b^hi . n[u]b . mo [ 
lha . hbans [ l[m] . [3] Dam . then . hdo . gis . [ yu . mar . 
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phul . Ina . phul . the || zugs . mar . kha . brgyah . bltams || tshes . 
l[fi]ahi . nub . mo . ’Im [4] Dam . then . hdo . gis | yu . mar . 
phul . lha . phul . the || zugs . mar . kha . brgyah . bltams {, 
tshes . [dru]g . gi . nub . mo . ’Im . Dam [5] [then . hdo] . 
gis . yu . mar , phul , dgu . phul . the || zugs . mar . kha . 
brgyah . brgyad . cu . bltams || tshes . [bjcuhi . nub . mo . 
’Im . Dam [6] then , [ydo . gis . yu . mar . phul . phyed . 
dan . Ina . phul . the | zugs . mar . kha dgu . bcu . bltams . 
. . . \yers6]. 

[B 1] zugs . mar . kha . drug . cu . bltams j| Li . Kim . 
kan . gis . yu . mar . phul . bdun . phul . te | zugs . mar . 
kha . brgyah . bzi . bchu [B 2] bltams || tshes . hi . su . 
brgyad . gyi . nub . mo . blon . Gthug . bzre ^ . gyis . yu . 
mar . phul . bdun . dan | khyor . phyed . dan . do . phul . te I- 
zugs . [3] mar . kha . brgya ^ . bzi . bcu . rtsa . bdun . bltams | 

. . . ^ dgun . sla . tha . chuhs . tshes . lhahi . nub . mo . Wan . 
Cvan . cvan . gyis . yu [4] mar . phul . bdun . phul . te ] 
zugs . mar . kha . brgyah . bzi . bchu . bltams || tshes . bcu . 
bzihi . nub . mo | blon . Lho . bzah . [5] gi . yu . mar . 'An . 
Zen . tses . yu . phul . bcu . dan | khyor . do . phul . te | 
zugs . mar . kha . his . brgyah . rtsa . bcu . bltams || [6] tshes . 
bco . lhahi . nub . mo | lha . hbahs . Hag . Khi . sehu . yu . 
mar . phul . bdun . phul . te | zugs . mar . kha . brgyah . bzi . 
cu . bltams | [7] tshes . hi . su . nub . mo | Can . Kvah . thoh , 
gis ] ^ . yu . mar . phul . bcu , phul . te [ zugs . mar . kha . 
his . brgyah . bltams || tshes . hi . su . ghis . kyi . nub . mo 

[9] Can . Kvah . thoh . gis ® . phul . bcu . phul . te || zugs . 
mar . kha . his . brgyah . bltams || tshes . hi ^ . su ^ . gsiim 

[10] gyi . nub . mo . | Cah . Kvah . gis . yu . phul . bcu . phul . 


^ brgyad . cu here erased. 

® Compendious for bzer. 

^ h here erased. 

* dbya here erased. 

^ yu. mar , phtil . Ina . phul . te \ zugs . mar . kha . brgyah . bltams |i tshes . 
h> . su . cig . (8) gi . nu here erased. 

® phul . te here erased. 

’ Added below line. 
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te I zugs . mar ^ . kha . nis . brgya . bltam . [11] tsbes . ni . 
su . bzi . hi . nub . mo . Can . Kvah . thoh . yu . mar . phul . 
bcu . phul . te I zugs . mar . kha . his . brgyah . bltam | 

[Inverted] ... n ... | Kehu . Lyah (Syah ?) . kah . 

zog . . . 

[1-2] On the fourth day of the middle spring month of 
the Ox year, the prince {lha-sras) having become an exalted 
donor in perpetuity, lamp-oil was provided in the 
monastery(ies) of Sa-cu. [2-6] In the monastery Pho-kvah-si 
on the evening of the fourth day the god's servaut *Im^ 
Dam-then-hdo presented five 'phul ^ of yu oil, resulting in 
one hundred portions of lamp-oil. On the evening of the 
fifth day ’Im ^ Dam-then-hdo dresented five phul of yu oil, 
resulting in one hundred portions of lamp-oil. (>So on the sixth 
and tenth days 9 and U resulting in 180 and 90 lamp- 

lights respectively.) 

[B 1] ... resulting in sixty portions of lamp-oil. Li 
Kim-kah presented seven phul of yu oil, resulting in one 
hundred and forty portions of lamp-oil. On the evening of 
the twenty-eighth day Councillor Gtshug-bzer presented 
seven phul and with a half two hhyor, resulting in one hundred 
and forty-seven portions of lamp-oil. On the evening of the 
fifth day of the last winter month Wan Cvan-cvan presented 
seven phul of yu oil, resulting in one hundred and forty portions 
of lamp-oil. {The remainder of the document, B 11. 4-11, 
reports similar doyiations hy' An Zen-tse{ for Councillor Lho-hzan), 
the God^s servant Hag Khi~sehu, and Can Kvan-thon.) 

The facts ascertainable from this record of donations to 
provide illuminations in honour of the prince becoming 
patron of the Sa-cu monastery seem to be the following : 

(а) Pho~kvah-si is a monastery, and the word si (Chinese, 
as suggested above) may represent, as Professor Pelliot has 
kindly suggested to me, the Chinese sstl temple . 

(б) Ika-hbafis is, no doubt, “ god’s servant ”, not ‘‘ king’s 

servant ”. , j 

^ zu here erased. Erased. 

® A measure defined as a “ handful 
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(c) As the number of lamps is consistently proportional 
to the number of phul presented, namely in the proportion 
of 20 to 1, and as 1| and 2 khyor provide for 7 and 10 lamps 
respectively, it follows that 1 Jchijor = i phul, which latter 
measure is defined as “ a handful 

{d) The phrase with a half two ” (phyed-dan-do) means 
not two and a half but “ one aud a half ”, corresponding 
to Sanskrit ardha-dvitlya, German halh-zwei, etc, (and 
analogously in the case of other units ?). Correct accordingly 
the renderings on pp. 809, 811-2, 814 (but not 843) above ? 

The expression oil ” has not elsewhere been found. 
Possibly yu is for rgyu “ material ”, so that “ oil ” would 
be raw or impurified oil. 

21. (Vol. liii, fob 1 ; 28 + 26 cm. ; 11. 15 of good, cursive 
dbu-can writing; very fragmentary.) 

[1] .... d .... [2] . . dpah | . . [3] . . . pahi j! hj 

[4] ... I Iha-sras . Khri . Gtsug . Ide . btsan . gy[i] 

[5] . . . bzin . bg[yi]s . te |j dge.hdun . sde . ghis . dan 

[6] . . s stsogs .pa II skye . bo . smos , man . po . tshe . dpag . 
d[u] . myed . . . . [7] . . [l]ha . sras . Khri . Gtsug . Ide ^ j . 
btsan . gi . za . sha . nas . [j sku . la . shun . nad . myi . 

nma[y [8] bar . che || chab . srid . rtseg ^ . mar . 

mtho . zih . || byin . rlabs . yah . bas . hph [9] 

phyogs . [g]yi . gnod . byed . kyi . bgegs . dan . j| bsam . ba . 

log . par . hdabs s[lis]og[s] .... [10] rab . tu . zi . 

nas II sku . la . sdo . b . . . . dbah . du . hdus . par . gyur . 
chig [1] I lha . sra[s] . kyi . za . [sha] . . . [11] rnam . 
gm[s] . [s]in . [b] 1 — s . par . byah | • . . gse . ch . . . s . ni . 
yohs . su . rdzogs . nas jj sah[s] . . . [12] — u . [n]i . yon . 
tan . sku . tshe . hdi . hid . kyis . bzes . par . gyur . c[i]g |1 lha . 
s[r]as . kyi . za . sha . nas . ji . Ita . s . . . , [13] chag . dkyil . 
hkhor . tu . zugs . pa . rnams . kyah H tshe . rih . nad . myed . 
nas 11 bsam . ba . yi . . . . [14] cig H [m]thah . yas . pahi . 
sems . can . dah . Bod . khams . phyogs . su . yah . da[l] 

^ Added below the line. 

* g below line. 
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hbyor . dan . bd[e] .... [15] tshogs . nas \\ myi . nad . 
phyngs . nad . myed . cin . lo . phyugs . xtag . du . legs . par . 
[smon] . to 11 

This passage is clearly a portion of another copy, or version, 
of the long document No. 19 above. Though it is for the 
most part too fragmentary for a connected rendering, the 
general sense is e\ddent. It prays that in virtue of the action 
of the prince {Iha-sras) Khri Gtsug-lde-btsan the Sanighas 
of both sexes and all creatures may enjoy happiness and 
unlimited life ; that the prince himself, free from sickness, 
exalted in dominion, rid of all opposition and so forth, may 
attain to Buddhahood in his present life ; that all those 
under his sway may have long life and freedom from disease ; 
and that innumerable living beings and all throughout the 
realm of Tibet, in complete felicity and happiness, free from 
disease in man and beast, may be perpetually prosperous 
in the produce of the year 

INDEX 


A 


List of clan-names contained in the documents 1-21, 
together with the accompanying personal names. N.B. — 
Names which seem to be Tibetan are italicized, 

’An : Dgedam 17, Dzah-tse 15 (B 11), Dze-hifi 12, 
Guh-legs 15 (D 20), Lhadegs 15 (D 10), Phab-dzau 15 (C 13), 
Stag-cuh 15 (C 18), Weh-tse 15 (B 11), Zen-tse 20. Bah : 
Kun-kun 12. Bam : Chehu-hdo 18 (B 3), He-he 13, Hya-hdo 
15 (D 14), Hyen-tse 15 (B 14-5), Ju-ju 15 (D 7), 18 (C 4), 
Koh'CU 13, Kun-tse 12, Li-hvag 18 (C 5), Li-tshen 18 (C 5), 
Log-log 3, Sibdug-uah 13, Shka 18 (B 16), Stag-legs 18 (B 17), 
Stag-slebs 2, 15 (C 12), Stag-zigs 18 (A 13), Tig-tse 13, Tsheh 
18 (B 2), Yin 13. Bah ; Dzin-jehu 15 (D 3), Goh-Jegs 15 (C 25), 
’I-tse 15 (Dll), Legs-ina 15 (C 24). Beg: Hye-wi 13, 
Khe-sehu 15 (B 21), Ti-phor 13. Boh : La-ku 9. Bor : 
Yon-tse 10. Buh : Sun-sun 18 (B 13), Hih-seh 18 (B 19). 
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Can : Ben-nan 13, Bstan-hzah 15 (C 15), Cin-han 13^ 
Cin-hni 15 (B5), Dig-hdo 18 (A 12), Dpal-legs 15 (C 15), 
Dze-tse 12, Gen-tse 12, Gu~gu 5, Hbye-tig 12, Hgem-tse 13, 
Hig'tse 15 (B 1), Hplian-Iegs 18 (C 9-10), Hva-hva 12, 
Hye-na 15 (C 1), ’I-tse 15 (D 13), Ka-cin 18 (B 12), Ka-dzo 
2, 12, 16 (C 7), 18 (C 2, 6), Kehu-kehu 13, Khi-legs 2, 
Kun-tse 2, 12, Kvan-thon 20, Kyin-tshe 15 (D 11, 13), 
La-tshir 12, Legs-stsan 15 (C 9), Lehu-cin 12, Lha-khri 15 (C 5), 
DiaAegs 18 (A 6-7), Lyan-hgi 15 (C 17), Pehu-peliu 12, 
Rma-legs 15 (D 9), Kya-hdo 18 (A 1), San-uan 13, Seliu-sehu 
12, 15 (C 4), Sen-nan 13, Si-ka 18 (B 6), Sira-hgol3, Sin-man 13, 
Sin-nan 13, Stag-snah 15 (C 14), Stagu 15 (C 4), Thehu-cun 12, 
Tshen-tshen 12, Tshe-sin 3, Tsin-tse 18 (All), Tsin-tsin 
18 (B 5), Yehu-yehu 13, Zan-tse 12, Zun-zun 18 (A 2). Cheg : 
Ben-nafi 13, Bo-de-sim 13 (a woman), Zir-cin 13. Cin : 
Tam-iian 13. Dan : Khen-klien 15 (B 19). Dar : Rggal-ma 
2. Dbah : Ye-ses-dban-po 17, Dpal'dbgans 17. Dbas : 
Byah-cuh'-rin-cen 17. Den : Stag-legs 15 (D 12), Tshar-tiii 
15 (D 18). Do : Stag-cuii 15 (B 3), Syafi-hdo 18 (B 11), 
Thehi-ben 18 (B 12). Dvan : Bur-zi 15 (C 25), Hig-tse 15 (C 8), 
Hin-dar 12, Kebu-zi 12. Dzehu : Cu-cu 18 (B 26), Cvan-cvan 
15 (D 22), Gog-tshen 2, Kve-kve 12, Lan-tshe 15 (D 22), 
Mun-ba 15 (D 24), Sib-tig 12. Sin-sin 15 (D 24), Tsin 18 (B 2)- 
Glehu : Glo-nu-snih-po 17. Gno : Dge-ldem 17. Gnos : 
Ho-se, p. 818. Ha : Stag-slebs 15 (D 7). Hag : Dzehu-sun 12> 
Khi-sehu 20. Han: Then-tig 18 (A 12). Hba : Ko-lon 
15 (B 13). Hbah : Bur-hdo 18 (B 23), Ji-tsah (woman) 13. 
Hbeg : Dehu 18 (B 6). Hbu : Bstan-legs 15 (D 1), Kvah-zi 
18 (B 4). Hdan-ma : Bkun-dgah-dpal 17. Hehu : Legs-koh 
15 (D 9). Hgo ; Kan-gan 15 (C21), Sehu-han 15 (D 12), 
Sin-tse 13, Stag-po 15 (B 9), Stag-tse 15 (C 20), Yem-nan 13. 
Hgren-ro : Dgehi-hlo-gros 17. Hva : Stag-legs 15 (B 1). 
’Im : Bnr-hdo 15 (D 15), Dam-then-hdo 20, Dzi-hvan 
15 (D6), ’En-tse 15 (D 6), Gtsugdegs 15 (C 10,11), Hbi-fiaii 
13, Him-tse 15 (D 17, 21), Hin-hun 18 (A 9), Hiii-rnehu 
18 (A 10), Hi-yir-yan 13, Ka-tsin 18 (B 24), Kvan-wen 13, 
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Kveh-sen 13, Pho-cin (a woman), 13. Jehu : Brtan-'koh 15, 
Kog-tsheh 15 (C 25), Tshe-tshe 12, Tsin-thon 18 (B 18), 
Zi-nah 12. Jen: Den-hdo 18 (B4), Hgo-hgo 15 (C 23), 
Gsal-rab-rin-po-che 17, 'I-tse 15 (B 18), Legs-rtsayi 15 (C 22), 
’On-tse 15 (B 20), Jih ; Hdo-tse 15 (C 27). Hig-tse 15 (C 3), 
Ho'lio 15 (C 19). Kehu : Dras-hon 18 (B 26), Ko-lon 15 (D 15), 
L (S) yah-kon 20, Bgyal-slehs 15 (B 6), Sib-tig 15 (B 7), Smon- 
legs 15 (B 16), Stag-cuh 15 (D 23), Khan : Bstan-legs 15 (D 4), 
Bstan-slebs 15 (B 4), DpalAegs 15 (C 2), Stag-slebs 15 (D 3), 
Stag-tshab 15 (D 1), Ten-hba 18 (B 25), Tsin-khvan 18 (A 29), 
Wefi-nan 13. Khebu : Bzah-goh 5, Yenvnan 13. Khoh : 
Man-tse 3, Ktsan-tse 15 (C 10), Sban-tse 1, Smon-Jegs 15 (C 11), 
Thehi-nah 13. Khyuh-po : Stag-legs 4:, 10 {1). Koh : Tsehi- 
tselii 18 (B 30). Kvag : Ji-lini (a woman), 13, Keliu~zi 
15 (C 16), Tam-tam 13. Kyer : Chah-kog 15 (B 13). La : 
Legs-lod 5. Lbe (Hbe ? Lee?) -zi : Rnal-hbgor-skyor 17. 
LbeM : Kvau-lido 18 (B 9). Len : Hva -sim (a woman), 13. 
Leh : Sehu-sel_iu 13, Sihu-sihu 13, Thehi-cin 13. Leh-ho : 
’An-zi 18 (B 21), Don-tshe 15 (B 1), Khrom-stah 15 (D 17), 
Hva-bva 18 (B 1), Lih-lug 5, Sehu-cKon 15 (B 19), Sib-bir 5, 
Sib-tig 5, Siiiu-Ian 18 (A 4), Yehu-yehu 13, Zun-zun 18 
(B 20-1). Li: 'An-tshe 15 (D 26), G-gu-Iegs 15 (B 9), 
He-he 13, Hva-kog 18 (B 31), Jin-'an 12, Kaii-tse 4, Lha-skges 
15 (D 5), Mchehu-za Sihu-hjn 13, Sehu-Iau IS (B 12), Sehii- 
sehu 18 (C 1), Stag-skges 15 (1) 2), Tsiii-dar 15 (B 13), Tsun-bdo 
18 (B 10), Wan-jel_iu 15 (C 2), Yen-hdo 18 (B 10). Lihu : 
Bun-hde 18 (B 8), Man-tse 18 (B 8), Stag-sna IS (B 19). 
Lne : Hva-can (a woman) 13. Lyah : Hgo-hgc 18 (C 2). 
Mchehu : Sihu-hju 13. Mog : Kgem-po 9. Myah : 
Gsa-mgi-go-cha 17, Mchog-ro-gzo-nu 17, Rin-cen-hgah-cuh 17, 
Zah-snah 10. Nem : Dgah-Idan-bgaii-cub 17. Phag : Stag- 
7. Phu ; Tan-niyin 15 (D 16). Phuh : Dge-rggas 17. 
Sag : ’An-sab 13, Dge-legs 15 (C 19, D 10), Dpalj-brtsan 15 
(B 13), Hbe 18 (C 3). Hehi-jehn 18 (C 12), Hgven-hgven 
18 (C8), 'Iii-tse 15 (C 26), M-tse 13, Jehu-ielm 18 (C 7). 
Kehu-ce 13, Kog-tshefi 18 (C 14), Kun-tse 15 (C 26), Kvan-wen 
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18 (C 11), Legs-sJcyes 15 (B 14, 15), Lha-bzer 15 (C 6), Pa-tshe 
18 (C 13), Tsin-ben 18 (C 13), Wen-kog 18 (A 8). San : 
Dza-rga 13. Seg : Lha-ton 15 (B 18). Seg : Dge~brtsan 
15 (B 5), Lha-ston 15 (B 4). Hyen-hyen 15 (B 7), Tshen-tshen 

14 (B 15, 20). Ser : Dzin-'in 12, Khen-khen 12, Kun 12, 
Legs-ma 15 (D 8, 28), Mdo-shjes 18 (B 14). Ser-sbyon : 
G-gu-bzer 11. Sig : Dge-brtan 15 (D 19), Hgi-tig 15 (B 6). 
So : Legs-tsan 15 (D 29). Son : Hyen-tse 15 (B 16), Sin-Mo 

15 (D 27). Son : Bstan 15 (B 17), G^yu-legs 15 (C 1), 
Hgin-hgin 13, Knehu-tshe 18 (A 11), Sam-fian^ | (a woman) 5, 
Sin 12, Stag-ma 15 (C 10), Tsin-hvi 18 (A 9). Tan: Pho-brin {a 
woman) 13. Then: Ben-’emlS. Ton: Phug-man 12, 

15 (C 7), Tboh-tbon 12, Wan-hdo 12, Yu-tsbeh 18 (B 10). 
Tre : Mge-slebs 2, 3, 4. Tsah : Bur-hdo 18 (B 22). TseW : 
Hig-tse 15 (D 7). Tsoh : Dze-sin 12, Dze-tshen 12, Tsheh- 
tsbeh 12. Tsyah : Legs-Mus 15 (C 12). Wan : Beh-uah 13, 
Bun-tsoh 1, Chah 13, Cvana 15 (B 15), Cvan-cvan 20, 
Deh-tse 15 (B 18), Dzin-sen 12, Hig-tse 15 (B 12), Hih-tse 
15 (C 16), Hva-kun 18 (B 28), Hyen-hyen 15 (B 5), Kog-ne 12, 
Kun-tse 12, Kvah-hih 18 (A 5), Kvan-chehu 18 (B 17), 
Kyen-man 13, Kyva-yin 18 (B 29), Legs-brtan 15 (D 24, 25), 
Man-tse 13, Sa-hdo 18 (B 29), Ses~rab~sla-ba 17, Sib-hah 13, 
Sib-si-hah 13, Sib-tig 18 (B 7), ^ih-si-hah 13, Stag-ciih 
15 (C 16), Stagu 18 (B 27), Stag-zigs 15 (D 26), Sun-thoh 15 
(B 10), Tshen-tshen 12, Tyam-si 13, Weh-jehu 15 (B 11). 
Wehi : Cih-hah 13. Yam : Hgi-hah 13. Yah : G-yu-tshe 12. 
Kog-buh 15 (B 18), Phu-cu 13, Stag-legs 12. Yehu : Lah-lah 
15 (D8). Yem : Sim-si-hah 13. Yun : 'An-tse 15 (B 20). 
Zen: Khyam-tse 15 (0 23). Zim : Hih-tse 12, Ju-ju 12. 
Kvon-hin 12, Li-thehu 12. Za-sha - : Hjam-dpal-snih-po 17. 

These names, if we omit those in italics, which are Tibetan 
(perhaps translations), seem to be in the main Chinese 
and in many cases their meanings are certain or probable. 
A careful scrutiny from a Sinologist standpoint may explain 

^ So read in text (in place of Sam-nun). 

^ This phrase usually means “ presence ". 
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the majority and indicate those, if any (e,g. some under 
Beg and Sah ?), which may be extraneous. It seems probable 
that the ’Im clan gave its name to the town Im-ka-cin, 
mentioned above (pp. 67--8). The natural suggestion that 
the Li clan consisted of people from Khotan is not confirmed 
by the personal names of its members. 

B 

List of names of women (mainly from document No. 13) : — 


Behu-zan 5. 

Bode-sim (Cheg-za) 13. 

Byan-cehu 13. 

Cen-seh 13. 

,, -sin 13. 

Cin-hgo 13. 

Den-ci 13. 

,, -man 13. 

,, -tsehu 13. 

Hbu-nem 13. 

Hbyehu-hdzi 13. 

,, -kag 13. 

,, -nan 13. 

„ -sin 13. 

,, -tshen 13. 

,, -wen 13. 

„ -yuh 13. 

Hbyihu-hgi 13 
„ -ji 13. 

„ -men 13. 

Hgim-sin 13. 

Hva-can (Lne) 13. 

„ “hgem 13. 

„ -sim (Len) 13. 


Hyen-cher 13. 

„ -tig 13. 

Ji-hvahi-man 13. 

,, - ill 13. 

,, -lim (Kvag-za) 13. 
„ -tsah 13 (Hbah). 
Jin-hyehi 13. 

Kag-hbyihu 13. 
Khye-wen 13. 
Kim-hyen 13. 
Kvag-hyehi 13. 
Kvan-hgam 13. 
Kyen-hgi 13. 
Kyen-hgo 13. 

Lan-cahu 13. 
Lehu-cin 13. 

Men-ge 13. 

,, -hinl3. 

,, -hyvehi 13. 

. -kag 13. 

,, -lurlS. 

„ -tig 13. 
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Pho-brin (Tan-za) 13. 

Sin-tsan 13. 

„ -ci 13. 

Svan-kvan 13. 

„ -cin (’Im) 13. 

Phu-za-sim 13. 

Thehi-cin 13. 

Phyan-ceii 13. 

,, -cin 13. 

Po-svan 13. 

Thon-cehu 13. 

Sam-fian (Son) 5. 

Tig-hbyihu 13. 

,, -nem 13. 

Sihu-ligehi 13. 

,, -sin 13. 

Sin-ci 13. 

,, -cin 13. 

Wen-hgo 13. 

„ -hgo 13. 


„ -kag 13. 

Zu-sefi 13. 

List of places, peoples. 

C 

and countries mentioned in 

documents Nos. 1-21 and in 

connexion therewith : — 

Bde-gams 11, 14 (B 18). 

Gro-pur, p. 816. 

Bkia-sis-dbyar-mo-than 19 

G-yu-tshal 19 (90 B 2, etc.). 

(94, B 1). 

Bog-yas 7. 

Ha-za 8, 11. 

Bra-ma-thaii p. 816. 

Hbrog-Sluns 9. 

Bsam-yas 17. 

Hbrom-khoii 19 (94 A 2). 

Byar-lins-tshal, p. 816. 

Hgo-bom 17. 

Cog-ro 17. 

Hgreh-ro 17, 19 (89 A 1, etc.). 
Hi-ma-te 11. 

Dan-to-kun 7, 8. 

Hjah 19 (89 B. 2, etc.). 

Dbyar-mo-than 19 (94 B 1). 

Hon-cah-do 6. 

Dra-tshal, p. 816. 

HphruLsnah 17. 

Drug 19 (89 B 2, etc.). 

Drug-chun 1. 

Kam-bcu 17. 

Gir-kis 7. 

Kbri-boms 10. 

Kbar-tsan 9, 19 (91 B 2. etc.). 

Glm-rins-tshal, p. 816. 

Kva-cu 1, 7, 9, 11, 14, 19 

Go-cu 17. 

(92 B 1). 
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Lan-hgro 17. 

Leri'CU 7. 

Len-ho 5. 

Lha-lun 17. 

Lhas-gan-tshal, p. 816. 

Ma-hdri-ba 10. 

Mdo-gams 11, 17, 19 (88 A 1) 
Mgar-yul 10. 

Mkhar-tsan 9, 19 (91 B 2, etc.) 

Nan-lam 17. 

Nan-nna 9. 

Nob-cbunu 9. 

Pho-kvan 12. 

Pbyug-tsams 19 (93 A 2), 

Rgod'^gyuH, p. 816. 

Rgod-S^ar 1, 2, 12. 


Rgya 1, 19 (89 B 2, etc.). 
Rgyod 5. 

ga-cu 1, 6, 7, 14 (B 15-18). 
Sag-cur 7. 

Si-gon-bu 17. 

Skyi, p. 816. 

Sluns 9. 

Snin-tsom(s), p. 808. 
So-ma-ra, p, 816. 
Spyi-tsbogs 4. 

Ston-sar 1, 15 (B 1, etc.). 

To-yo-cbas-la 10. 
Tsog(Cog)-ro 17. 

Tsog-stod 9. 

Tshal-byi 9. 

Zan-zun 10. 

Zar-phur, p. 816. 


Additional Notes 


P- 813. Since nu is hardly distinguishable in 

the writing frcP^ name should doubtless be read 

Sam~nah, thus with the other names in nan 

preceded by a (PP- in this case 3 (Sam). 

P- 817. tshi-H \ Chinese ts'e-che. Professor Pelliot has 
kindly favoured mev^^^ observation that the latter is an 
mcient ts'ih-si ^ cigsi, Tshi-H also may be for 

shig-si^ since we ha^/® evidence of weakness of g at the 
end of a svllable^ {a-nog-a~la = anuttara, 1926, p. 508, 
and Thehii ^ = Chinese Tu-Fi-she, i.e. Turgash, supra 


fcx ‘^^ 83 ). 

^ p. 816 and p. 840, To-dog. Professor Pelliot points out 
that this will be tu-tu “ governor ”, originally tu-tuk, and 
borrowed by the Turks of the Orkhon in the form tutuq. 
p. 829. Pfio-kvah-si and Leh-Jio-si, Professor Pelliot 
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proposes to understand the former as P'u-kuang-ssu, i.e. 

‘‘ P’u-kuang temple Some difficulty arises, however, as 
he points out, since this sense of si does not perhaps quite 
suit with Leh-ho, which he finds to be “ the ^ double surname ’ 
Lmg-Jiu, fairly common in Northern China in the Middle 
Ages 

pp. 831-2. nan. Professor Pelliot suggests that in the 
feminine names this represents Chinese niang daughter 
(unmarried) woman.” 

p. 65 : Mdo-gams is the name transcribed To-kan (i.e. 
Do-gam) under the Mongols and the Ming ; see Bretschneider, 
Mediaeval Researches, ii, pp. 203, 224 (Professor Pelliot). 

p. 84. zah Khri-sum-rje. This is the name transcribed 
SJiang CK i-hsin-erh in Chinese texts of the T’ang (Professor 
Pelliot). 

p. 87. Hgreh, This may be the native name represented 
by the CKiang {K'iang), which the Chinese apply ty'^e 
Tibetans of Kan-su, SSu-chuan and Koko-Nor (Professor 
Pelho^^. \ 

p. 92. Mm. This is the Chinese Yin {Yim), a famil^. name 
common at Tun-huang, though rare elsewhere ^^Professor 
Pelliot). 



A Hitherto Unknown Turkish Manuscript 
in “ Uighur ” Characters 

By G. L. M. CLAUSOX 
(PLATES II AND III) 

13 RITISH Museum MS. Or. 8193 was presented to the Museum 
on the 18th July, 1918, by one of our members, Mr. E. S. 
Greenshields (I.C.S., retd.). It had been purchased by him at 
a sale held on behalf of the British Red Cross Society in 
London on 22nd April, 1918. I understand that the MS. was 
presented to the British Red Cross Society by Sir Douglas 
Seton Steuart, in whose family it had been for many years. 
It was no doubt brought from India by one of the donors' 
ancestors, whose name, “ The Honble. A. Seton, Esq.,'' is 
^Titten on the fly-leaf in a hand which recalls the late 
eighteenth century. A note in the same hand on the first 
folio of the MS. states that it is in the ancient pehlawee 
character '' (a statement apparently founded on a similar 
note in Persian on the margin of the recto of the second folio) 
and that according to another information ... a certain 
religious person, Mohummud Moostukeem of Nornawl, 
intimated that this book had been presented to him by one 
of his pupils in the reign of Mohummud Shah (i.e. between 
a.d. 1719 and 1748), but no one can read it. Also in the 
time of the Nawab Feiz Gullub Khan it had been presented 
to the inspection of a learned Molawee of Delhie, who could 
not read it, but judged the writing to be in the ancient 
Cuffic character." The only other evidence of the history of 
the MS. which appears to survive is a note in Persian written 
in the field of the miniature on folio 87 '"j as follows : — 

jILL- (5zc) <01^ 

^ - pnal miixjx.. r- 

.ib ciJjL. .nts who are ^ 

** Birth of a daughter, may Goa life, Zeinab Sultan 

Khanum on the night of Sunday, th,. "^ts ofof Safar, a.h. 1001 
(~a.d. 1593). If God pleases, may her stej . . blessed among all the 
friends in the righteousness of Muhammad and his most glorious family.' 
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The nature of the MS., but not its contents, was known 
to the original owner and since it reached the Museum it has 
been examined by Professor Barthold, who confirmed the 
statement that the MS. was in the Uighur ” script, and 
neither pehlawee ” nor CuflB.c ’’ and wrote a note of the 
contents (with certain minor omissions and inaccuracies) 
which is now attached to the fly-leaf. 

The MS. is now, however, in a very difierent state from that 
in which it was when it left the scribe's hands. The first stage 
in its decline and fall was the destruction of the original 
binding, so that a number of leaves were lost or misplaced, 
and the whole book turned inside out. It is also possible that 
at this stage two folios from a completely different MS., 
written, however, by the same scribe, now numbered folios 
179 and 180, found their way into this volume. 

The next stage was when it was rebound, more or less in 
its present order, and used not as a Turkish MS. but as a 
book containing various suitable expanses of bare paper, on 
which were written the poems, in Persian, of one Kamal 
Isma‘il. 

I have not examined this later text in any way, and shall 
therefore not refer to it again. 

The third stage was in more recent times, when the book 
was again taken to pieces, and each leaf was mounted care- 
fully in the centre of a larger leaf of comparatively modern 
oriental paper, a good deal thicker and coarser than the 
original. It seems probable that after this, the book again fell 
into disrepair, as one of the series of numerations referred to 
immediately below, w^hich is repeated both on the inner and 
the outer leaves, shows certain gaps. Since the MS. reached 
the Museum it has been rebound in the original covers. 

In its present ' iS. contains 182 folios, of w^hich 

the first bears t English referred to above, and is 

entirely of the la x. 

There are two * er series of numerations in the MS., 
both in Indian Arabic hands. The shorter series is in black 
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ink in the inner upper corner of the recto of certain folios ; 
the longer series is in red ink in the outer upper corner of the 
recto of the original folios, and in part repeated in the outer 
upper corner of the leaves in which they are mounted. Neither 
series represents an}d}hing like the original order of the folios. 

It will be convenient to divide the description of the MS. 
into three sections : (1) the paper ; (2) the illuminations ; 
and (3) the text. 

The paper is a good oriental paper with a slightly glossy 
surface. It was originally arranged in quires of eight, but has 
since fallen into considerable disorder. As each leaf is mounted 
separately, it is fortunate that the leaves are in some cases 
shghtly tinted, so that the arrangement in quires can largely 
be reconstructed. The great majority of the leaves are a 
more or less yellowish white ; a few are brown, bufi, or pink 
of various shades. In their present state the original leaves 
measure about 8 in. by 4| in., in some cases a little less. 
Most leaves have been slightly wormed, in some cases before 
they lost their original order. A certain number bear pricked 
designs, which appear to have been something in the nature 
of primitive tracing for the purpose of ensuring identity of 
outline between two designs. In all cases the pricking is 
accidental so far as our leaves are concerned, and was done 
before they fell into disorder, probably indeed before the 
text was written. As will be shown below, the illuminations 
are for the most part inserted on a systematic plan. By 
using all these items of evidence, therefore, (1) colour of 
paper, (2) worm-holes, (3) prickings, (4) arrangement of 
illuminations, and (5) the text, it has been possible to establish 
an order of leaves which is probably correct. I understand 
that the Museum authorities propose to reassemble the 
leaves in this order, but the original numeration will have to 
be preserved also for those students who are more interested 
in the works of Kamal Isma^il than in the Turkish text. 

Though the MS. presents other points of great interest, the 
illuminations are perhaps the most remarkable feature. As 
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far as I am aware only one other MS. in the late Uighur ” 
character is illuminated, that of the Mi'raj Nama in Paris, ^ 
but there is no resemblance between the styles of illumination 
of the two MSS. If we examine the Persian MSS. of the Timurid 
School, parallels to details of ornament can be found, but 
there appears to be no close parallel either to the general 
arrangement or to the chromatic scale of the illuminations. 
The four MSS. known to me, which provide parallels of detail 
are the following : (1) B.M. MS. Add 27261, a Persian MS. 
of mixed contents written and illuminated for a Timurid 
Governor of Pars in a.h. 813-14 (a.d. 1410-11). An account 
of this unusually fine and famous MS. will be found in Eieu’s 
Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in the B.M., pp. 868-71. 
Eeproductions of pages will be found : — 

(a) At No. 49 in the Oriental Series of the Palaeographical 
Society. 

(b) In F. E. Martin's The Miniature Painting of Persia, 
India, and Turkey (London : Quaritch, 1912), vol. ii, 
plates 53 and 240. See also vol. i, p. 30. 

(2) A MS., the ownership of which appears to be divided 
between Dr. Martin and M. V. Goloubew, of Paris, of about 
A.D. 1410, described as of the Herat school. Eeproductions 
of pages will be found : — 

(a) In Martin, op. cit., vol. ii, plate 240. 

(b) In P. W. Schulz’s Die Persisch-islamische Miniatur- 
malerei (Leipzig : Hiersemann, 1914), plate 35. 

(3) A MS. in Dr. Martin's collection dated a.d. 1436, of 
which a page is reproduced in Martin, op. cit., vol. ii, plate 53. 

(4) A MS. in M. V. Goloubew’ s collection dated about the 
end of the fifteenth century a.d., and described as of the Samar- 
qand school, of which a page is reproduced in Schulz, op. cit., 
plate 35. In this case the resemblance is less close. 

Although there is admittedly a variation in the practice of 
the scribes there can be no doubt that in the case of our MS. 

^ A reproduction of a miniature from this MS. is to be found in Pa vet 
de Courteille’s Miraj Nama ; Paris, Leroux, 1888. 
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the illuminations were executed before the text, and have 
no reference to its contents. Indeed, it seems likely that 
they were executed by a different hand, for 

(1) the speed with which the MS. was written, as shown by 
the dates in the colophons, seems to leave little time for 
preparing the illuminations, and 

(2) on certain pages, e.g. 122^ and 123^, a line of text is 
written actually on the miniature and not in the margin 
round it, an outrage unlikely to have been perpetrated by the 
artist himself. 

The gilding of certain words in the text appears to have 
been done by the scribe himself. 

However, whether or not the illuminator was the same as 
the scribe, he was a remarkable artist, and in particular he 
was a master of the difiB.cult technique of illumination in gold. 

The procedure was clearly as follows : The paper was first 
of all arranged in quires of eight folios, and elaborate frames 
were drawn on each page. 

The frame is constructed of narrow lines with boundary- 
lines of black ink, the centre being filled with gold, or, 
occasionally, silver, which has now tarnished to a dull grey. 
The whole line is no more than half a millimetre broad. 

First of all a rectangle was drawn about 194 by 119 milli- 
metres. This is almost exactly the present size of the leaves, 
and in many cases this outer rectangle is wholly or partially 
cut away. 

Next an inner frame was drawn to contain the text. The 
inner side of this frame, i.e. the side nearest the back of the 
book is the same as that of the outer frame, but the outer 
side, the top and the bottom are formed by two lines, about 
five millimetres apart parallel to the outer rectangle. This 
inner rectangle measures about 141 by 87 millimetres outside, 
and 130 by 81 millimetres inside. Single lines were then 
drawn, 

(a) from the points where the outer line of the inner rectangle 
joins the outer rectangle, bisecting the angle so formed, to 
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the top and bottom lines of the outer rectangle respec 
tively ; 

(h) parallel to these two lines from the centre of the outer 
side of the inner rectangle to the outer rectangle. 

The effect of two pages together, if the book is opened at 
any given place, is that of an inner rectangle bounded by double 
lines poised within an outer rectangle on the apices of four 
triangles based on the centres of the top, bottom and sides 
of an outer rectangle. The base of the triangles measures about 
55 millimetres. 

Apart from title-pages, which received special treatment, 
a frame of this kind lends itself to three alternative methods 
of treatment : — - 

(1) The whole of the space within the inner frame may be 
covered with a design, the triangles in the margin sometimes 
being decorated in harmony with the design ; or 

(2) the centre space may be left free for the text, and the 
design confined to the margin, i.e. the space between the 
outer and the inner frame ; or, 

(3) the spaces in the triangles and between the inner and 
outer lines of the inner frame may be decorated and the 
centre and the rest of the margin left blank. 

The arrangement of illuminations within the quire is 
systematic, the number of double page illuminations in 
each quire varying from two to four. The commonest schemes 
of illumination are the following (the dots representing the 
leaves and the x’s double page illuminations or the verso 
of the preceding and the recto of the following leaf) : — 

.x...x...x.;..x..x..x.. and . . x . . . . x . . 

A peculiarity of the MS. is that, as will appear below, 
the same design is used several times, sometimes with the 
same, and sometimes with different colouring. 

Coming now to the colours used by the artist it will be 
convenient to refer separately to the outlines of the drawings, 
the backgrounds and the designs superimposed on the 
backgrounds. 
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The outlines are normally drawn in gold, sometimes in 
red or black ink, occasionally in silver. 

Backgrounds are either in metal (gold or silver) or in 
colour (mauve, crimson, orange, brown, various shades of 
pink, and a much faded colour, which was probably originally 
green) . It will be noticed that the choice of colours is peculiar, 
they might almost be described in modern phraseology 
as “ lingerie tints ”, That the choice was deliberate and did 
not represent the full range of the artist’s palette is shown by 
the fact that the geometric designs of gold lines on folios 
87^-88^ and 159'^'-! 60^ are picked out with dots of blue and 
red. Another curious feature is that the colours are not 
laid on in flat washes but with a stippled effect, which makes 
them look as if they had been imperfectly ground. 

The designs superimposed on the background are normally 
in colour, and not metal. Metal is, however, occasionally 
used for small motifs of conventional foliage, particularly 
when superimposed on a larger design. 

In the case of folios 180 and 179, which appear to come from 
a different MS., the outline of the marginal decoration on the 
inner side of the two leaves is identical with that on folios 
105^ and 106^ and the background is gold in both cases. On 
folio 179^ the design is uncoloiired, but on folio 180"^ the design 
is tinted green, blue, pink, and purple of shades not found 
elsewhere, and the colours are put on flat and not stippled, 
as if they had been prepared with a different medium from 
that used elsewhere. 

We now come to the description of the principal types of 
illumination of the four classes referred to above. 

A. Title pages. These are tw^o : — 

(1) Folio 159' -160^, the Muhabbat Nama. In this case 
a broad label of the usual type surrounded by a very delicate 
frame in black and blue ink with bands of gold and green, 
the centre being left free for the title, is set at the top of the 
page, and the w^hole of the rest of the page and of 160^ is 
decorated with a repetitive design of gold lines in bands. Each 
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band consists of a series of squares standing on tbeir corners, 
the adjacent corners of each pair of squares being joined by a 
line. Bands consist alternatively of four squares and three 
'plus two three-quarter squares, the squares of each band 
lying under the connecting lines of the band above and vice 
versa so that a blank space of zig-zag shape is left in which 
the text is VTitten also in zig-zags. A small rosette of gold 
picked out with spots of red and blue is set in the middle of 
each square. 

(2) Folio 173'". Qo^uqlar. The label designed to contain 
the title is of similar type, but without the band of green. The 
title, however, is written above the label, which contains the 
first qoshuq (quatrain). The rest of the page is occupied 
by an elaborate all-over ’’ pattern of interlaced gold lines 
centred upon one complete and three half hexagons ; six lines 
of text (three quatrains) meander round these lines. The 
next leaf, which presumably bore similar decorations, is lost. 
See Plate n. 

B. Designs covering the centre panel. These are of three 
main classes : (1) geometrical, (2) free-hand repetitive 

designs, (3) pictorial representations more or less con- 
ventionalized. 

(1) Geometrical designs. There are six varieties : — 

(a) A simple repetitive design of gold lines in bands, similar 
to those on A. (1) but based on linked hexagons (alternately 
three complete and two plus two three-quarter hexagons) 
instead of squares ; folios 87''-88*'. 

{b) A similar but more open design of squares on their 
corners with connecting lines, with an intervening grille of 
diagonals parallel to the sides of the squares, eight complete 
squares arranged 2, 1, 2, 1, 2, with six half and four quarter- 
squares in the margin, the squares tinted contrasting colours 
and surmounted with gold motifs, the triangles in the margin 
similarly decorated ; folios 167''-168^ 

(c) A similar but more complicated repetitive design of 
eight-pointed stars with encircling lines, four complete and 
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four half stars to the page, with a cross with pointed arms 
between each four stars, the stars, crosses and intervening 
bands being tinted with two contrasting colours and left 
uncoloured respectively, and the former surmounted with 
small motifs in both metals ; folios and 38''-39^. 

{d) A similar design of six-pointed stars (five complete and 
two half stars) with hexagons (eight complete and twelve 
half hexagons) between them ; folios 47 '-48^ and 65''-66^. 

(e) A central band of two complete and two half diamonds 
joined by lines with six zig-zag lines above and six below, 
parallel to the sides of the diamonds, the diamonds and the 
spaces between the zig-zag lines being tinted in contrasting 
colours ; folios 16^-17^, 20^-21^, 101^-102^. 

(/) A central design in a square on its corner of an Arabic 
phrase in quadrangular Cufic script of the type illustrated 
in Bresnier's Cours pratique et theorique de Langue Arabe 
(Alger, 1855), p. 154, surrounded by a network of lines in 
geometrical patterns, the spaces between them and the 
triangles in the margin being tinted in contrasting colours ; 
folios 95^-96^ and 163'^-164^. [In the latter case the phrase is 

^ ^AU four times repeated, in the former two different 
phrases which have so far resisted decipherment.] 

(2) Free-hand repetitive designs. There are three 
varieties : — 

(а) Symmetrical curling floriated foliage covering the whole 
field, two varieties, one on folios 44^-45^, the other on folios 
8r-82" and 109''-110^ 

(б) Symmetrical curling floriated foliage in one diamond- 
shaped mass in the centre with subsidiary masses in each 
corner, the edge of these being roughly parallel to the edges 
of the central design, three contrasting colours being used for 
the central mass, the corner masses and the background, two 
varieties very similar to one another, one on folios 50''-51*‘, 
92'~93^ 121M22^ and 133'-134", the other on folios 69''-70^ 
90''-9F, and 98^-99". 
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{o) A most curious and interesting design of conventional 
foliage with human and animal heads springing from it, the 
background green, the outlines gold and the foliage and 
heads uncoloured. This seems to have been a favourite 
Timurid theme. Examples will be found in : — 

(1) B.M. MS. Add. 27261, folio 10^. 

(2) MS. of about a.d. 1410, Martin, op. cit., vol, ii, 

plate 240, upper row, Schulz, op. cit., plate 35, bottom right- 
hand corner. 

(3) MS. dated a.d. 1436, Martin, op. cit., vol. ii, plate 53. 

(4) MS. of end of fifteenth century a.d. Schulz, op. cit., 

plate 35 (less close). 

In the present case the design, w^hich is identical in form 
on folios 14^-1 5^ is a single panel four times repeated, the 
lower two panels being inverted. In the inner corner of each 
panel is a human head of Sino-Mongol appearance, full face, 
and w^earing a cap, cap to the centre ; next come tw^o half 
human heads, wdth caps, full face (making four similar heads 
for the whole design) wdth two wings springing from under 
the chin, which is pointed to the centre ; next a wolf’s head 
in profile, a bird's head in profile (cock or parrot ?) and a fish 
in profile, head to the centre ; next half a monster’s head full 
face (the other half being cut ofi by the frame) a human 
head full face, and half a monster’s head full face (making two 
complete faces for the whole design) ; next a wolf's head in 
profile, and a typical Chinese dragon’s head, part profile 
part full face, both eyes being shown ; in the outer corner a 
human head with cap full face, chin to the centre. The 
triangles are coloured pink and decorated with gold scroll 
work. See Plate HI. 

(3) Pictorial representations. There are three principal 
varieties : — ■ 

(a) A highly conventionalized flower-pot in silhouette, 
two varieties, one decorated wdth two fishes in profile, head 
upwards on a metal background on folios bM"" and 22'^-23^ 
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the other without this decoration on a plain background on 
folios 

{b) Several similar designs of which the central figure is a 
rose-bush with ten flowers on it : — ■ 

(i) A single rose-bush, folios 86^-87^ (in the latter case 
two deer on a much smaller scale coloured mauve, are shown 
running up the trunk and five mauve or crimson birds sit in 
the branches.) 

(ii) A rose-bush with a feathery plant at its foot, and two 
cypresses on a smaller scale beside it, folios 12'-13^ 

(iii) A rose-bush between two cypresses with a feathery 
plant at the foot, folio 25^ 

(iv) An exactly similar design except that the centre piece 
is not a rose-bush, but a conventionalized tall brown tree ( ? a 
pine or cedar) with a straight trunk dividing at the top into 
three curling branches with a few needle-like leaves, folio 24'". 

(c) A highly conventionalized landscape, in the centre a 
bird's eye view of a hexagonal lake with a stream running 
through it, a meander pattern of Chinese appearance being 
repeated all over the surface. The subsidiary details vary : — • 

(i) Two cypresses and a conventional flower-pot, on the 
surface of the lake three gold ducks, folio 

(ii) The same but five gold fishes instead of the ducks, 
folio 4^. 

(iii) Three crimson shrubs and one faded green tree with 
a long trunk, on the lake two large white fish in profile, folio 
178^ (the accompanying leaf is missing). 

C. Designs covering the margin. The basis in all cases 
except one is conventional floriated foliage. 

Two varieties of pure foliage occur. In one which appears 
on folios 27'-28^, 6P-62^, 73'’-74^, 84 '-85^ and 177'" (accom- 
panying leaf missing) the triangles are coloured in contrast to 
the design, in the other on folios 105^-106^ and 180 '"-179^ (from 
the different MS.) the triangles are obliterated by the design. 
Another variety has bodies of birds in flight, growing from the 
foliage, a design which appears also on folio 406^ of B.M. 
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MS. Add. 27261, the triangles being coloured to contrast, 
folios and 113^-114^ 

In the remaining variety the scroll work though reminiscent 
of foliage resembles rather a Chinese conventionalized cloud 
design, the triangles being coloured to contrast, folios 
117''-118^ and 181''-170^ A similar design is found on folio 
418^ of B.M. MS. Add. 27261, reproduced in Martin, op. cit., 
vol. ii, plate 239, bottom right-hand corner. 

D. Decorations of the triangles and the margin of the inner 
frame only. The spaces in question are tinted and in the case 
of one pair of leaves adorned with a spray of conventional 
foliage in gold, folios 58^-59^ 11D-112S 16D'-162^ 

The quire consisting of folios 76-83 is unique in that both 
sides of the two outer leaves, 76 and 83, are decorated with 
conventional sprays of foliage in gold in the triangles. 

We now come to the text. The script is that variety of the 
'' Uighur ’’ script which appears to have been used in Persia 
(including Afghanistan) in the fifteenth century a.d. It 
is only a little less removed from the prototype than the 
South Eussian- Anatolian (?) variety represented by the 
MS. of the Makhzenud-Esrar from which extracts with a 
facsimile were published by M. Pavet de Courteille (op. cit.) 
and the MS. of the Hibatu'l-HaqaTq published in facsimile 
by Nejib Eff. Asim (Constantinople, 1334 Turkish Civil Era). 
It closely resembles the script of the Bodleian MS. of the 
Balitiyar Nama and the Paris MS. of the Mi'raj Nama and 
Tezkere-i Evliya published by M. Pavet de Courteille (Paris, 
Leroux, 1882, and Imprimerie Nationale, 1889-90 
respectively). 

The actual hand is particularly clear, symmetrical, and, of 
its kind, calligraphic, but the alphabet is the most inconvenient 
ever tolerated by man. It contains no more than thirteen 
letters : three vowels-cwm-semi-vowels (1) a, e \ (2) i‘, i, y ; 
(3) 0, w, d, ii, w, and ten consonants, (4) b, p, f ; (5) j ; 
(6) t, d, t, and d ; (7) s, sh, th, z, and 3 ; (8) h, h, gh, q, 
^ayn ; (9) k, g ; (10) I ; (11) m ; (12) n ; (13) r.’ In three 
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of these cases the confusion is purely gratuitous ; two signs 
which originally represented t and d respectively are used 
indifferently for any letter in (6), two signs which originally 
represented s and z respectively are used indifferently for any 
letter in (7) and the diacritical marks which were originally 
used to distinguish q from ^ and gh are here used nearly 
always over the medial or final letter representing this group 
and hardly ever over the initial. To add to our difficulties it 
is often hard to distinguish between (i) initial (1) and initial 
(8), (ii) final (9) and final (13), (iii) medial (7) and an undotted 
medial (8) and (iv) medial (6), medial ivajwe and medial 
unjun. On the other hand we do get some help. ^ is nearly 
always distinguished by two subscript dots, and h, h, 
and ‘ayn are frequently and gh (in Arabic words only) occasion- 
ally distinguished by writing the Arabic letters 'a, ^ 

and ^ respectively under the character representing them. 
Even with this intermittent help, however, conundrums 
constantly occur. It is not easy to recognize zulf in a word which 
at first sight looks like sidb, nor kdjir in a word which might 
just as well be Izabir. Professor Barthold himself was so dis- 
concerted by the script that he read Bdqir ion faqir and failed 
to recognize the town of Yezd in Yast (?) I cannot 
therefore guarantee that in the texts transcribed below I 
have always made the right guess. In some cases, e.g. as 
between the Persian words jpas and hdz only personal pre- 
ference, or a second text in Arabic characters, can decide. 

In order to darken counsel as little as possible, I have gener- 
ally spelt all Arabic and Persian words with full diacritical 
marks, including those over long vowels. In the case of pure 
Turkish words I have been in considerable doubt whether 
to use the voiced consonants rf, g, b, q, etc., or the unvoiced 
t, kj p, gh, etc., particularly at the beginning of words, since 
we do not know to whar extent these consonants had become 
voiced in the fifteenth century. In general I have attempted to 
follow the practice of the British Museum MS. Add. 7914 
(dated a.h. 914 == a.d. 1508-9) referred to below, as this seems 
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likely to be the best guide ; but that MS. is itself shaky in 
distinguishing between h and p and j and ch^ and cannot 
distinguish between g and Jc, 

Similarly I have been in great doubt as to the extent to 
which soft or ‘‘ modified ” vowels should be introduced 
into Arabic and Persian words. As the Dative of is 
we may be sure that it was pronounced dunge, perhaps even 
diinye ; but the form shows that was pro- 

nounced du^vman not dustmen. I cannot, however, I fear hope 
to be entirely consistent since the practice of the period was 
probably fundamentally arbitrary and inconsistent. I have 
consistently refrained from using the hard ” Turkish % 
in non-Turkish words, other than those containing a “ hard " 
guttural, except in the suffixes. 

It should perhaps be remarked that the practice of writing 
oju in the first syllables of words as oilui, which prevailed in 
the earlier period in Chinese Turkestan, and still intermittently 
survived in that area as late as the fourteenth century a.b., 
is entirely unknown in our MS. 

In prose passages the text is written sixteen lines to the 
page, in verse generally eighteen half-couplets to the page. 
These figures do not, of course, hold for all the illuminated 
pages. 

So much for the script, we now come to the contents of 
the texts. 

There are three dated colophons in the MS., as follows : — 
Folio 129^ 1. 5. 

Tamdm boldi Sirdjul-Quluh Jcitdbi. Qutliigh bolsun, Tl- 
fikh [i.e. tdri kK] sekiz yu% otuz biMe, CMchqan yil Rajab 
aylning yigirmi toquzida, Yezd shahr’ida Mansur Ba l^hsh i 
bitidi?- 

'' Here ends the book SirajuT-Qulub. May it be auspicious. 
Mansur Bakhshi wrote it in the town of Yezd on the 29th 

1 The form is curious. Perhaps bititti “ caused to be written ” should 
be read. 
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of Eajab, a.h. 835, Mouse Year [— 29tli November, a.d. 
1431]/’ 

Folio 135^ 1. 8. 

Tamdm boldi Masala kitabi, Tirikh sekiz yuz otuz hisMe, 
CMchqan yil, Sha'han aylning tortide Yezd stmhrida Mir 
Jaldl Dinning suhbatinda hu faqlr Mansur Ba khsh i bitidi. 

Here ends the book Math ala For example ”). This poor 
Mansur Ba ldi^ \ of the entourage of Mir Jalal[u’d-] Din, 
wrote it on the 4th of Sha‘ban a.h. 835, Mouse Year [= 4th 
December, A.u. 1431]. 

Folio 178^ 1. 13. 

Tamdm holdi Muhabbat Ndma kitdbi, Qutlugh bolsun, 
TifiM sekiz yiiz otuz bishde, CMchqan y'ily Eajab ay'inmg 
altisinda Yezd shghrinda Mir Jaldl Din buyurghan iichun 
bu faqlr Mansur Ba khsM bitidi. 

“ Here ends the book Muhabbat Nama. May it be 
auspicious ! This poor Mansur Ba khsh i wrote it on the 6th of 
Eajab a.h. 835, Mouse Year 6th November, a.d. 1431] 
in the town of Yezd at the order of Mir Jalal[u’d-] Din.” 

It will be observed that the last colophon is dated about 
three weeks before the first, and it is on this fact that the main 
outline of the rearrangement of the disjecta membra of the 
MS. set out above is based. 

The retention in the date of the year of the old Turkish 
twelve-year cycle is to be noted. 

I regret that I have found no further information about 
the two personages mentioned in this colophon. If his own 
client can find no higher title for him than Mir ”, Jalalu’d- 
Dln is not likely to have been very important. Mansur 
was a bit of a poet and two quite good poems by him, trans- 
cribed from this MS., will be found in the Appendix. Both 
names were very common at this period. 

As these colophons indicate, we have a MS. of distinctly 
mixed contents. With folio 174, the earliest surviving folio 
of the MS., we are plunged into the middle of a series of 
fifty moral maxims, the earliest one surviving being the eighth. 

JRAS. JANUARY 1928. 8 
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The moral level, however, cannot be described as particularly 
exalted, we commence : — 

“ 8th. The work which is rightly yours do well, in order that 
God, exalted be He, may make your work good among men. 

9th. Be chaste ('parhizgdr) that you may be respected 
{'aziz) ”... and so on. 

This section is followed by a few detached maxims of the 
Prophet on sumptuary questions and other similar matters. 
The whole ends on folio 159a with the colophon : — Kdtibu’U 
faqir Mansur Ba Jchsh i, 

FoUo 159"" is the title-page, described above, of the Muhabbat 
Nama. The text is, with the exception of the gap noted below, 
complete and covers the following folios : 159^, 160, after 
which two folios containing approximately 36 couplets are 
missing, 161-169, 181, 171, and 178^, ending with the colophon 
quoted above. Another text of this work by Khorezmi 
^written in a clear nasta'liq hand and dated a.h. 916 is one of 
the items of B.M. MS. Add. 7914 and it is described at some 
length in Eieu’s Catalogue of Turkish MSS. in the B.M., 
page 290. The present text is very definitely superior to that 
of the later MS. In particular it omits the fourth Nama 
in the latter MS. which is clearly spurious as it is in Persian 
(while the whole point of the work is that the author wrote it 
in response to his patron’s request for a poetical composition 
in that patron’s own Turkish dialect), and raises the number 
of Ndmas to eleven as against the number ten mentioned in 
the Introduction. It also omits the Persian Ma^nawi at the 
end. Elsewhere single couplets are omitted and other variant 
readings occur. One variant of some interest is in the first 
couplet of the poet’s panegyric of his patron. Our MS. 
(foUo 16P, 11. 4 and 5) reads : — 

Aga arslan yureklig khan urughl. 

Kichik yasMm ulughlarnmg ulu gh ’i. 

Add. 7914 (foUo 293^ 1. 7) reads 

Zehi arslan yiirek Qongrat urugM, etc. 
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Our MS. no doubt preserves tbe original reading, arslan 
yilreh is hardly grammatical ; Qongrat was probably intro- 
duced at a time when the identity of the Muhammad Khoja 
Beg addressed was beginning to be forgotten and a tribal 
name had to be inserted to give the necessary clue. 

The folio following 178 and containing the counterpart 
of the miniature on the verso of that folio is lost, but it seems 
probable that there next followed a short anthology of which 
folios 172, 182, 177, 175, and 173 are surviving leaves. Folios 
172 and 182 are consecutive and as they are both on pink 
paper it seems likely that they formed the centre of a quire. 
Folio 173, as its recto bears the text of a ghazal while its verso 
bears the title and commencement of a collection of qoshuqs 
{qmtrains) is likely to have followed the other leaves. The 
contents of these leaves which are reproduced in the Appendix 
are as follows : — 

(а) a gh azal and hait by Mansur Ba khshi and the latter part 
of a third poem by him. 

(б) three and a half qhazals by Lutfi. 

(c) two ghazals by Qambar oghlu. 

(d) one ghazal each by Qasim and Jauhari. 

(e) four quatrains of the type called qoshuq, 

Mansur Ba khsh i is, of course, the scribe of our MS. 

Lutfi is a poet of whom something is known. An incomplete 
copy of his Divan is another of the items contained in B.M. 
MS. Add. 7914, and a notice of him will be found in Rieu’s 
Catalogue, p. 286. As he was personally known to Mir ‘Ali 
Shir Nawa’i he must have been alive after a.h. 844, and the 
present MS. was therefore written in his lifetime. The three 
complete poems, but not, unfortunately, the incomplete one, 
appear also in Add. 7914, and, as is shown by the collation 
in the Appendix, there are substantial divergences between 
the two texts. 

I regret that I am not in a position to give any information 
regarding the other three poets mentioned. Their names do 
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not appear in Rieu’s Catalogue, and time did not permit me to 
make my way into the uncharted seas of Nawa’fs Majdlisu'n- 
Nafd’is where the information may be forthcoming. 

The Qoshuqs are of great interest. As far as I am aware, 
these are the only specimens surviving, but my researches 
have admittedly been incomplete and others may be known. 

The word qoshuq is translated by Pavet de Courteille 
[Dictionnaire Turc-Oriental : Paris, Imprimerie Imperiale, 
1870, p. 432] ‘‘ a sort of poetic composition or drinking song 
sung according to the principles of the orghushtek He quotes 
three passages containing the word, two from the Abushqa 
and one from the Babur-Nama. One describes someone as 
not understanding the metre of the tuyuq or even of the qoshuq. 
The same quotation is given by Radlofi [Opyt ii, 640]. 

The tuyuq or tuyugh was a quatrain verse-form based on the 
old Turkish system of qmrmaq hisdhi, i.e. counting the syllables 
but^ disregarding the quality of vowels. Twenty tuyuqhs 
wriitten by Qadi Burhdnu' d-Din survive, see Gibb’s History 
o^' Ottoman Poetry [London, Luzac and Co., 1900], vol. i, 
p. 211. 

Pavet de Courteille [op. cit., p. 55, s.v. orghusMek] quotes 
a passage stating that the qosjmq metre was ramal murabba" 
moMhuf and giving a couplet in that metre, a catalectic 
tetrameter of the measure — ^ . As will be seen 

from the Appendix, however, our qoshuqs are trimeters, and 
appear to be rather of the jgarmaq hisdbi ” nature than 
strictly metrical. 

The next part of the MS. in order of date is folios 2-129. 
The colophon on folio 129'", quoted above, gives the name 
as Sirajul-Qulub, The Lamp of Hearts,” but mentions no 
author’s name. The work was no doubt translated from a 
foreign language, presumably Persian, possibly by Mansur 
Ba khsh i himself. 

It is a kind of catechism, dealing with various points of 
Moslem theology and eschatology. Each section is introduced 
by a short question, to which a reply, generally lengthy, is 
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given. The words suwdl and jawdb Question ’’ and 
‘‘ Answer are gilded, and so too are some names of 
prophets, holy personages, etc. The name of God huqq 
(or tengri) ta'dld is not gilded, but is normally put at the 
commencement of a new line, the remainder of the pre- 
ceding line being left blank or filled by one, or two,, 
ornamental flourishes. 

As the beginning of the work is lost, the identity of the 
questioners (there was more than one since they say “ tell 
Its'') cannot be determined. The respondent is Muhammad 
himself (see folio 104^ 1. 14, where a reply begins ‘‘ The Prophet 
peace be upon Him, said . , .”). 

The title Sirajul-Qulub is not uncommon. One, in the 
form of a catechism, is mentioned by Haji I^alfa, see FluegeFs 
edition (London, Oriental Translation Fund, 1842) vol. iii, 
p. 588), 

or possibly the same work, although the opening words are 
different, is contained in B.M. MSS. Or. 1231 and Add. 23,581, 
see Eieu’s Persian Catalogue, p. 17, where reference is made 
to a similar work, with a different commencement, at Vienna, 
see Fluegel, Vienna Catalogue, vol. iii, p. 453. 

The author of the work represented by the two B.M. MSS., 
of which Or. 1231 is an ancient copy dated a.h. 925 (a.d. 1519), 
is given in the former MS. as Imam Abu Mansur Sa^id ibn 
Muhammadid-Qattanu’LGhaznawi and in the latter as Imam 
Abu Nasr ibn Sa‘d ibn Muhammad. The title Ghaznawi 
indicates a connexion with the Turkish dynasty of Ghazna, 
and it is possible, indeed probable, that this Sirajul-Qulub 
formed the foundation of our work. The order of sections is 
more or less the same and the contents of the various sections 
are more or less identical, but the translation is by no means 
close or exact and in particular the frequent Arabic quotations 
in the Persian text are completely omitted in the Turkish 
version. 

The following is a su mm ary of the contents with references 
to the Persian text of Or. 1231, here designated P. ; in the first 
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two or three cases I have quoted the question in full, so as to 
give an idea of the general form. 

Foho 2^, 1. 1-14. The end of a description of the Throne 
of God = P. 10^ middle — lO'', 1. 1. 

Folio 2^, 1. 15. “ Tell us how many Prophets {payghambar) 
God created ; how many were Apostles {mursal), and how 
many books came down from heaven to the Prophets = 
P. 10'', 1. 2. 

Folio 4v, 1. 2. “ Telluswho Azrayilis.” The reply includes 
an extract from the Prophet’s account of his journey to 
Heaven = P. 11'', 1. 3. 

Folio 5'', 1. 14. “ Tell us who Munkar and Nakir are.” The 
reply includes an account of the interrogation of the dead= 
P. 12^ 1. 2. 

Folio 11^ 1. 15. An account of the Baitu’l-Ma‘mur == P. 
14'^, 1. 7: 

Folio 13'", 1. 6. An account of Jabal Qaf = P. 15'', 1. 4. 

Folio 16^, 1. 8. Sur and Asrafil = P. 19^, 1. 1. 

Folio 18'", 1. 2 . The end of the world = P. 16^, 1. 12. 

(Note that these two sections are in reverse order.) 

Folio 33'^, k 1. 3. The fastenings of the door of heaven and 
the lock (qufl), P. 20^ 1. 12. 

Folio 33^ 1. 12. The key of heaven = P. 20^ 1. 5. 

Folio 31^ 1. 2. The Prophet Yunus = P. 20'", 1. 9. 

Folio 28'', 1. 2. The destruction of Pharaoh’s host in the 
Ked Sea = P. 26^ 1. 7. 

The order of P. is slightly different here. The end of this 
story is lost. 

Folio 32 starts near the beginning of the story of Suleiman. 
32^ 1. 1 = P. 28^ 1. 3 ; the question is put in P. 27'', last line. 

Folio 37"", 1. 6. The five beings who had no father or mother, 
but walked on the earth = P. 21'', 1. 2. The stories are those 
of (1) Adam and Eve (folio 37"^, 1. 7) ; (2) the Prophet SaliVs 
camel (folio 39^ 1. 5) ; (3) the ram which Gabriel gave to the 
Prophet Isma‘il to be sacrified in his place (folio 40^, 1. 8) ; 
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and (4) Moses’ rod which became a serpent. The end of (3) 
and beginning of (4) are lost. 

Folio 43^, 1. 5. A pious interpretation of the cries of various 
birds = P. 30^ 1. 9. 

Folio 44^ 1. 9. The Baitu’l-Ma'mur again — P. 30^, 1. 4. 

Folio 46'", 1. 4. The highest building in the world (i.e. the 
one built for Pharaoh by Haman !) = P. 31^, 1. 6. 

Folio 48'", 1. 4. The table sent down to the Prophet Tsa = 
P. 31", 1. 7. 

Folio 54", 1. 4. The visit of Shaddad ibn 'Ad, while still 
alive, to Paradise and Hell. Apparently not in P., the end is 
lost. 

Folio 58^ commences in the middle of the story of the 
Prophet Jirjis which starts at P. 35^^, 1. 2. 

Folio 72", 1. 9. The Prophet 'Uzair (the father 40 years old, 
with a black beard, and the son 120 years old with a white 
beard) = P. 39^ 1. 10. 

Folio 75", 1. 7. Noah’s flood and the fate of the sea on the 
Day of Resurrection = P. 33", 1. 7. 

Folio 78^, 1. 13. Dhu'l-Kifl. Mentioned in P.’s table of 
contents, 2^, 1. 7, but apparently omitted from the text. 

Folio 83", 1. 6. Speech of the Prophet 'Isa in his mother’s 
womb. Not in P. ? 

Folio 84*^, 1. 3. The rock which Moses struck = P. folio 49^, 
1. 5. 

Folio 86*^, 1. 1. The Ashabu'r-Rass == P. 5P, 1. 4. 

Folio 91", 1. 8. The Ashabu UMidud = P. 53", 1. 3. 

Folio 100^ 1. 1. The Prophet Ayyub. Not in P. ? 

Folio 104^, 1. 10. Suleiman’s hidden sepulchre and Buluqiya 
~ P. 60", 1. 10. This is the last section both in our MS. and 
in P. 

The Siraju’l-Qulub ends on folio 129", the last folio of a 
quire, with the colophon quoted above. 

Folio 130 begins most abruptly but appears to be the 
beginning of the next work which is called the Mathala 
Kitabi, " the Book of For Example.” It starts : " Do no 
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evil, for God, exalted be He, keeps you,” and then plunges 
into a series of sentences each of identical form. All, except 
the first, begin with the word masala '' for example ” in gold 
and continue ‘‘ if a man says ... he is an infidel {kafir). 

It ends on folio IBS'" with the colophon quoted above. 

Folio 136^ is completely blank except for the frame, and the 
late Persian text. 

Folio ISO'" is not illuminated, but the whole of the text 
inscribed on it is in gold and is unusually large script. Were 
it not for the fact that it is undoubtedly the last and not 
the first page of a quire, folio 136 might have been regarded 
as the commencement of the MS. The text begins 

Fol. 136^. ^ Al hamdu lilldhi rabbi I ^dlamin ^ us-saldtu 

us-saldmu ^ald ^ khairi kkalgihi Muhammadin ^ wa dlihi 
ajmi%n. ^ Bilgil kim bir neche ® hikdyatlar RaJmtul-Qulub 
’ kitdb’idln ikhtiydr ^qilip bitidir, and continues on the 
following pages. 

The introduction to this section of the MS. may be trans- 
lated as follows : — 

In the name of God etc. Know that certain stories 
selected from the book entitled RahatuT Qulub are written 
here ; also certain stories of prophets and sages, the questions 
put to the Prophet, upon Him be peace, by the king of the 
Yemen who came to him, and a few profitable words which 
the daughter of the King of China obtained by inquiry from 
the son of the King of the West have been collected and are 
written here in order that they may be profitable to those who 
read them. May it be that by the grace of God, exalted be He !, 
the book may be written to its end, if God, exalted be He !, 
pleases.” 

It will be seen, therefore, that this section of the MS. is a 
medley. It begins with the last item on the list : — 

The maiden said ‘ Who first in the world spilt innocent 
blood ? ’ The youth said, ‘ The first man in the world who 
spilt innocent blood was Qabil, who killed Habil, and their 
story is as follows . . ” 
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Folio 141**, 1. 8. The story of the Prophet Salih's camel. 

Folio 144^, 1. 15. The maiden said ‘ What are the two dead 
things which may be eaten (halal turur) ? ' The prince said, 

‘ One is the fish, the other is the locust ( cheJcurtke).' " 

A number of shorter questions follow, some in the nature 
of riddles rather than religious questions. 

Folio 145^, 1. 1. An anecdote of Loqman the sage. 

Folio 146*’, 1. 1. “ The Companion named Wahb ibn Munab- 
bih, may God be satisfied with him, says, ‘ In the Old Testa- 
ment I found twenty sayings which are wise.' " The twenty 
are quoted. 

Folio 147^, 1. 3. “Again the Prophet, peace be upon Him,, 
says ‘ There are twenty things which, if anyone does them, 
alleviate poverty, distress and misery ' . . .” 

Polio 148^, 1. 1. “ The rules for eating food." 

Folio IIQ'", 1. 9. “ Aristotle the sage says that four things 
will make the eyes bright . . , and so on." 

Folio 150^, I. 6. Again a Companion named Khalid Walid 
relates that one of the kings of the people of the Yemen came 
into the presence of the Prophet, peace be upon Him, and said 
‘ Oh Prophet of God, I have come to ask you a few questions 
and to learn The Prophet, peace be upon Him, said ‘ Very 
good '. That person said ‘ Oh Prophet of God, I seek to be 
wiser than the people The Prophet, peace be upon Him, 
said ‘ Fear God ' . . and so on. 

Folio 153^', 1. 17. “A Companion named ‘ Amir-i Majnun (?) 
asked the Commander of the Faithful ‘Ali ' Who is wise 
(sirek) 

Folio 155', 1. 2. “ Again, they asked a sage named Yahya-i 
Mu‘ad-i Razi, may the mercy of God be upon him . . 
and so the MS. ends in the middle of a story. 

There remain to be described only folios 179 and 180, which 
belong to a work not represented elsewhere in the MS. The 
script is the same, and the illuminations are clearly by the 
same hand, since the outline of the design which decorates 
the margins of one side of each leaf is identical with the 
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outline of the designs on folios 105''-106’^ ; the colour scheme, 
however, is, as stated above, difierent, and it is therefore 
probable that the leaves belong to a difierent book. 

The text is continuous, but the two leaves in their present 
position are reversed, i.e. folio 180 precedes folio 179. The 
principal text is part of a Mi ‘raj Nama which presents extra- 
ordinary coincidences with and divergencies from the text 
printed by Pavet de Courteille in his edition of the Paris 
“ Uighur ” MS. [MirMj-Isameh, Paris, Leroux, 1882]. The 
surviving fragment commences in the middle of p. YAjI. 7, 
of Pavet de Courteille’ s text with the description of the 
Prophet’s visit to the lake of Kauthar [Kevser]. The first 
two sentences are almost word for word the same, the next 
contains the same sense in rather different words, and the 
next is identical. Our text then skips out a page and a half 
ofi the Paris text, rejoins it for a short time, and then departs 
ohce more and so on. The explanation of these phenomena is 
. perhaps to be found in the fact that the four persons sitting 
round Kauthar distributing the water are stated in our text 
to be Muhammad, ‘Ali, Hasan, and Husain, while in the 
Paris text they are stated to be Abu Bafcr, Omar, Osman, 
and ‘Ali ; in other words our text is Shih, while the Paris 
text is Sunni. 

As the Prophet could hardly have visited Kauthar and 
found himself sitting beside it, the assumption is that the 
Sunni version is the original one. 

The text in the margin of the two unilluminated pages is 
even more interesting, as it belongs to a class of text hitherto 
unknown in Uighur ” script. It is part of a series of Arabic 
proverbs in gold, each proverb being followed by a paraphrase 
in Persian prose, and a Persian distich enlarging upon the 
theme. As may be imagined the decipherment of Arabic and 
Persian texts in this script was extremely di£&cult and I am 
much obliged to Mr. Fulton of the British Museum for his 
assistance. The full text will be found in the Appendix. 

This article is already too long and there is therefore no 
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space to enlarge further on the many interesting points raised 
by this MS. I should, however, like to make one or two 
observations on the dialect employed. In so far as the texts 
are native to the Yezd district and not imported from 
Turkistan (as the Muhabbat Nama presumably was) they have 
a fair claim to represent the fifteenth century ancestor of the 
Azerbaijani dialect. The shibboleths which I have noticed 
point, as might be expected, to relationship with Kashgari's 
Ghuzz group rather than his Tiirki group. White, ' for 
instance, is aq not iirung ; but the morphology is primitive 
rather than modern. Note, for instance, such forms as tumr^ 
tileben, aytunaq to say ”, the future in gJiciy, gey and the 
imperative in qfiil, giL 

The poems of Qambar ogli contain one or two distinctively 
‘‘ Western ” forms like qtlan (for qilghan), meiiilm (for menmg) 
and the verb eyleviek. 

Some individual words are of particular interest. For 
instance sireh wise ” is quoted by Radloff [Opjd) iv, 702] 
from the Baraba dialect only, and chekurtke locust ” corre- 
sponds neither to Kashgari's ^ekilrke nor to Osmanli ckegirge. 
No doubt a careful study would disclose many other points 
of interest. 

I should not like to close this paper without expressing to 
Dr. Barnett and Mr. Edwards of the British Museum my 
gratitude for the many kindnesses which I received from them 
in the course of my studies on the MS. 

APPENDIX 
(a) The shorter poems 

Folio 172% 1. 1. 

LutfT 

Ay la^fat bostdm i^re seriv-i khosh kkirdm, 

Tapti rukhsarlng gulundin husyi-i bdgh'i ihtirdrn. 

Ay yuzungni kiinge okhskxtsam, inuivajjafidur dalll ; 

Ab'i Imyxvdn disem irningxii, iriir md Id kalam. 

Bolsa duzakhta khaydllm, tangha kdymeklik Jialdl ; 

Bolmasa jannatta ydding, jdngha dsdyish liardm. 
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Zar waraq teg bolmisfmm simm saqaqmg shauq^in, 

Korki Tie zard-u mzdr itti meni sauddyl Tckam, 

Wa^d'duhd wa'l-layl oqurmen yiiz-u zulfungm korup 
KeMi ‘umrum harAa~u wardim irur bu subh-u s^m, 
Garchi mahrum dur raqibmg haqqdin ozmazmen urmd, 

Birdi kdfirning murddin birmegeymu bizge kdm ; 
lilanngiz birle boldi Lutfi ydnm ishine, 

Jd?i qadamlari fiddsz qUsalar ishni tamdm. 

Apparatus Criticus. Or. 7914 has this ghazal at folio 
202^ lines 11 following. The order here is 1, 2, 4, x, 3, 6, 5., 
V. 7 is absent, x is as follows : — 

Qdmatmg tdb'i nihdli dur lobbing Kauthir suyu 
Yuziing ol hur~i bihishii tvJtii bu ^dli maqdm. 

The following variants occur : 

1. 2. gulindin for gulundin. 

1. 4. aghzingni (?) for irningni. 

I. 5. tenge for tangha, 

1. 9. zulf-u nurungm for yuz~u zulfungm, 

L 10, Lutfi "’umfi'U wardi for ^umrum barcha-u wardim^ 

Folio 172^ 1. 16. 

Lutfi 

Ay dyat-i rahmat yUzunguz ^mnida ndzil 
Bolghay qadmring birle qachan mihr muqbil, 

Sizdin kerek okrense pari ddamiliqni 

Yusuf dagJvi to' Urn kerek also sfmmdyil. 

Yalghuz men imezmen housing bile giriftdr 
Husnunggha irilr hur-u malik jdn bile nidyil, 

Hdrut kozung sihrini kordi Majil oldi, 

Andin yoshunub ikhtiifdr itti jah-i Bdbil. 

Ol sack mu turur subha yaqin ifdkhdd uzun ton 
Yd ghaliyadin dil-ii kongiillerge saldsil ? 

Jdn mushafi sipdra holur qayqhuda her dam 
Haikal iligi boynuma tabuldi harndyU, 

Hijringde tiler Lutfi qulung oz ajalini 
Sonsiz kedmren 'umurdin ay dostni hdsil. 

Apparatus Criticus. Or. 7914 has this ghazal at folio 
199' lines 4 following in the order 1, 2, 4, 3, 5, 6, 7. 

I. 6. turur for irilr, 

1. 9. dur for turur, 

1. 11. jdn omitted. 
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1. 12. boynuna for hoynuma, 

1. 13. reads Hijringde tiler her dam ajal Lutfi-yi meskin. 

1. 14r. sinsiz for sansiz. 

Folio 172^ 1. 13. 

Lutfl sozi 

Sening iisriik kozungge ne khabar bar ? 

Kim andm ^aql-ii jdn-gha kiip khatar bar, 
Munajjim qash~u kozung korgech aytur 
Kim oslAu ay ha^inda jitnalar bar. 

Qdshzm kbz bahri iizre koprukiing diir. 

Folio 182^ I. 1. 

Senge her ne^e him mundin gudlmr bar, 

Qiran qildl kozung ay teg yuziingde 
Qiran dur anda dri kim namr bar, 

Qadd kelgende Lutfl dz halakin 
Tiler alnmgda kdmi bu qadar bar. 

Apparatus Criticus. Or. 7914 has this ghgzal at folio 
175'" lines 3 and following in the order 1, 3, 2, 4, 5. 

Line 5 reads Yolungda qash irilr koz bahrlna pul, 

1. 8 kim dri for dri kim, 

1. 9. kilgende for kelgende 
1. 10. qdsingda for alningda. 

Folio 182^ L 6. 

Qambar oghli 

Kdk i^inde sizleyin bir sauk-i dilber bolmaghay, 

Sacht sumbul yixzi gul qaddi senuber bolmaghay, 

Cjnn-u Md^n-u QUayda bolmaghay mdnandmglz. 

Sizleyin bir qaddi sarkask zulfijambar bolmaghay. 
Gkamza-yi ghammdjingiz {1) teg tideyi nargis imez, 
Tlurfra-yi tarrdringiz (?) teg muM-u 'anbar bolmaghay, 
Yanmaghxyimn Hshxfingizdin gar meni yantursalar, 

Khaira barghanlar 'ajab kim ahl-i Khaibar bolmaghay, 
Suratmg tvasfm qilanlar kdrmegen diir husnungi. 

Sizge o khsh ish raudada bir hur-i paikar bolmaghay. 

Teki tekrdr eyledim khub surating majmii'asm 
Khdtirimda mundin artuq nirse az bar bolmaghay, 

FoUo 182^ 1. 1. 

Gar sening terking qilursam, ay dildrdmum menixm^ 

P as mening adim chiqanda Ibn-i Qambar bolmaghay. 
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Qamhar oghVi 

Dilbard zenpr-i zulfung sjmna gliding ; qilmagfiil ! 

Sad Jiazdrdn ^dqili jitna qilding ; qilmaghil ! 

Chin kdngul shahnn musa hhkh ar gliding ; ay Tiirk-i khata (?),^ 
Khittaifi ma^murumi ivayrdna gilding ; qUmaghil / 

Gij-u (?) hahrayn oldi dyi^mimj Muni dildin mauj orar, 

Qatra qatra ashkilmi dur-ddna gliding ; qilmaghil ! 

Asjmd gilding menge ^i§hg-i haqiqini majd[r (?), 

'Aqlum-i yekpdragi paykdna gilding ; qilmaghil ! 

Bl taha shsh i jdm-i may nush eyleding akhydr ile, 

Garchi sen hu shifdni rinddna gilding ; qilmaghil ! 

Sham^-i Tukhsdring qatinda yilz tiimen parvdna bar, 

Men ^'if-i yanghuchi parvdna qilding ; qilmaghiL 
Qambar oghlin bulhul-i dil qasda taksar ayleding, 

Giil yuziingde sumbuli darddna qilding ; qilmaghil ! 

Fol. 177^ 

Qambar oghli 

Te kim ^ ol serw-i sahi sumhulni giil bo^ eyledi. 

Sad hazdrdn bulbuli gulshdn madhush eyledi. 

Ghayrat ildiirmen ki sahhdr (?) lAiXn opli labblarin, 
Baghruming qani mayi qumqdna teg josh eyledi. 

Her niche farydd idermen ydd olur yad eylemez, 

Dilbar-i paymdn-sfdkan ^ahdin fardmush eyledi. 
Yanmishgm bashdin ayaqqa sham' teg ichi otina, 

Bilmezim (?) 'ishg otin qaydin menge tosh eyledi. 

Qasd-i jdnim qildi dilbar ndwak-i micMcen (?) bile, 

Niche-kim nish ordi ol bu qasda dil nush eyledi. 

Ydrumung aqddm qasjnnda mdh-i nau kordi felek, 

Shot scdiabdin dur hildl-i halqa dar gush eyledi. 

Bulbul ayru tuskse giildin, Idl olur hi^ sozlemez ; 

Qambar oghlin ydr firdgi bile ^ Tchdmush eyledi. 

Jauhari 

Qasda kdngliim ol sicker irnin tileb jdn tarta dur. 

Arsuluq hichdrani yd rizq yd qan tarta dur, 

Fol. 177^. 

Diinyede men dur men-u (?) yalghuz kdngul wdy ani ham. 

Zulfi wu kdzi qashi her biri bir yan tarta dur. 

^ The edge of this folio is clipped and the last letter of this and other 
lines is partly or entirely lost. 

* The first letter of this and some other lines is lost. 

® Text reads bayle, presumably in error. 
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Khush qashmmg yasinl kirbik oqt hirle kozi 
Garchi ilsrilk iiir koriingni yanglu esen tarta diir. 

Te May dll, keldi mifimdn koz essiz inihmdingha, 

Gdh durr-i ^Vmmdn-u gdh la%i Bada khsha n tarta dur. 
Ay kishi tartti madd^in (sic) dilbarming alnida 
Hick nerrie Idyiq yogJndm Jaukari jdn tarta dur, 

Liitfi 

Ghxmzangiz Muni ivu her dam konglum ol yan tarta dur, 
Barmasam qashin chun meni qan tarta dur. 

Tat kozungdin ki ddngha (?) niche yiiz orsam meni, 

Kufr zar-i zulmile cl ne mu^ulman tarta dur. 

Kkdk-i jf)dy-i kim anga zidfl teger klip ihtirdm. 

Yd meni topraq yd rliq-i parishdn tarta dur, 

Alnida jdn tarta durmen, te meger tii shg ei qabul 

Hick namr qilmaz bu miskin zar-i kim jdn tarta dur. 
Qashlari yasin qolaqqa yitkure tartar kozi, 

Fol. 175^ 

Mansur Ba khsh i sozi 

Ay Muddy -i lam yazal, ay pdd$hdh-i Id yazdJ, 

Barcha ^dlamning Muddwandi iriirsen bi-zawdl. 
MiM-u mdnanding sening yoqtur, yana bol gh usi yoq^ 
Kimse oMshamaz senge perverdigdr-i bi-mithJdl, 
Millketingge yoq zaivdl, ay hayy-u qayyum-u ahad, 
Khdliqu'l 'arsh-u samdwdt, ay kerim-i bd-kamdl. 

Yd ghiydth-al mustagJiitJiin, barchagha farydd rds, 
'Alimu'l asrdr-i 'dlam, yd 'alim-i dhm'l jaldl, 
Qudratmg birle yaratting 'arsh-u kixrsi wu qalam. 

Hikmetingning okmine yitmek turur ‘aql-u MayaL 
Jinn-u ins-u wahsh-u tayr-u mur~u mahi rizqini 
Yetkiirersen jumlagha qudrat bile bi qil-u qdl. 

Kim ki ichti rahmating darydsidin bir jur^ ay i, 

Barcjm ‘dlamdin munazzak boldi ivu boldi zuldl, 
Kim fand bold’i muhabbat bahrina, jdnd'in kechib 
Wasiliyat mulkide bdqi holup iapti naivdl, 

Kimge kim gliding nazar, hird-u hawddin boldi sdf, 

Fol. 175\ 

Dunye-din kechdi, koriinmez kozige mdl-u mandl. 
Mulk-il mdl auldd-u qatundin munazzak qil kdngul,. 
Chun kijdb irmisk senge Imqq yoVida ahl-u ^aydl. 
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Mashiwallahdm (?) kongill mulkini IchdU qilrmghan^ 
‘Aqibat mardud olup tekti anga sansiz maldL 
Yd ildJii ! ol irenlerning haqqi kirn stdqtla 
Wad genjini tileben tapt'ilar sendin vnsdh 
Barcha mu’minlar gundhin qU kerem hirle ^afu, 
Hashr kuninde alargha birmegil sen infi^dl. 

Bu faqir Mansur ba khsh imnq du'ds'in qil qabul, 
AkhiraUa hxqq Muhammad birle birgil ittisdh 

Bayt 

Sening darding menge ter mendin artuq. 

Senge qul boldughum suUdndin artuq. 

Sening dhikringni aysam chpl ichinde, 

Bolur ol chpl menge bostdndm artuq. 

Fol. 173^ 


AJ^anu'l taqwiml karen dmn And'bHaqq dvnesun. 

Pas nedin bartar oluptur Mansur d dilwdnasi ? 

Sham'^-i tvahdat dur jamaling suhbatd rustuin qilur. 
Qarshuda khosh khosh yanadur Saiyidiing parwdnasi. 

Qdsim sozi 

Ay sanam ! Tengring iichiin dardim gha qtlgjnl dtdrani, 
Ghamza oqim atip qildmg yUrekke ydrani. 

Isfmalar qilmag bile haghrimm para eyleding. 

Ne ziydn q'ilghay senge sorsang bu baghri pdrani ? 
Terkd dunye tauba (?) qildim, "dshiq oldum husnunga, 
Qildim erse men sening ay yuzunge nazzarani. 

Ol kdghadh (?) teg iki yiizlug mudda^ini, ay sanam, 
Ba^ni kesgil qalam teg. Sortaym (?) men gh dranl. 
Qdsim-i bichdra ger disc ishigingde, bigim, 

Oz qulung birle kdtergil sen o^ol bichdrani. 

Fol. 173". 

Qoshuqlar 

Te kongill ol bi-wafa iliginde dur. 

Jan qusjn dayim jafd iliginde dur. 

Nola ? Iligin qoysa qasda konglilme, 

Aning iXdmn kim dawd iliginde dur. 

Ker chaman iAre khirdmdn boyle ; 

Gulshxm qilghil mu^ attar boyle ; 
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^Ayidallb^u Tiurni qilghU Jdiajil ; 

Birni oijan-u hirni kotu koyile, 

Iki chashmim bir hiri rul^sdn dur. 

Her (?) chamanda jit nay -'i riiljisdri dia\ 

Te sanaqdm (?) almdsin'i korgeJi 

AkJircUingdin ehiin bihi ruklisdri dur. 

Te kongiilge soldi dilhar mihrini ; 

Mihriime qildi ziydda mihrini, 

01 qamar teg yuzii, zuhra teg jafd, 

Munja'il qildi felekning mihrini, 

(b) The Arabic and Persian texts in the margins 
of folios ISO*" and 179^ 

Bayt 

Her ki bar haqq huivad bd ard-iijahdn 
Hdsil drad bd jumlag-i a'rad. 

Pas dar ivartha-yi Jialak aftdd^ 

An ki az rdh~i haqq kunad Trdd, 

Tisa^a thamdnun 

Idha amlaqtum (?) fa-tajiru wallahi bi’s-sadaqati 

Sadaqa sabab~i ziyddat~i mdl ast wa sa'ddat-i hdl asi wa her 
ki sadaqa dihad tuivdngar ast wa hdhi fardhat. 

Bayt 

High chizi ma-ddn tii chun sadaqa 
Hast az fi mdl chahra plshi 

U rasdnad kasdn ba-istighnd 
V rahdnad sarranjA (?) darulslfi. 

TisAn 

Man lana ‘uduhu ka^urat akhsanuhu 

Ar narin hdshad wa siydsat ba~waqt na kunad iva mardsiin-i 
adab-rd nmhmal gudharad sar dastdn-i u kardan kasB (?) 
hunand wa urd liurmat na ddrand wa bd mitrdd-i u na raicand, 

1 8ic here and in the Persian prose translation of Proverb 93 for njtad, 
JRAS. JANUARY 1928. q 
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Bayt 

Her Jci bd kihtardn kunad narm 
Mdnad andar haliyat-i Ishdn 
Na 7ia andash (?) 6a dasti kardan ^ 
Na barandash ha-%vdjih-i firman. 


Ihdd tis'in 

Qalbu^l ahmaqi fi fammihi 

Her chi dil-i aJimaq hdskotd ha-zabdn hi-guyad iva kliaJq-rd 
az sirr-i khlsh ihhd kardd nad. 

Bayt 

Her ki u hast bd liamdqat juft 
Jdygdh-i dilash dahdn-i vay ast 
Her chi ddrad zi mk-u bad dar dil 
An hama bar sarA zabdn-i vay ast. 

I^nd-tis'in 


LisanuU ^aqili & qalbihi 

Her ki khirad bashad sirr-i khish dar dil nigdh ddrad wa bd 
hick kas naguyad. 

Bayt 

Her ki u hast bd-kamdl u khirad 
Hast panhdn zabdn-i u dar dil 
Na sjmwad hich sirr-i u paydd 
Na buivad hich guft-i u bdtiL 

Thaldtha4is%n 

Man jarra £L am^hi *at^a bi-ajalilu 

Her ki Hndn ba-dast-i amal dihad wa bar mojib-i hawd-yi 
nafs rawad zud bashfid ki dar mu gh dr-i haldk of tad. 

Bayt 

Dar hama kdrhd ba-guftl hawd 
Her ki bi-dihad ‘indn ba-dast-i amal 
Bim hdshad ki an amal nagdh 
Andar anddzadash bi-ja-yi ajal. 

Arba^a-tis^ln 

I^a wasalat 'alaykum atrafi’n-ni^ami fala tanfaru 


^ The reading is uncertain owing to worm-holes. 
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NOTES OX THE TEXT OF ASVAGHOSA’S 
SAUXDAEA-NANDA 

The text of Asvaghosa^s Saundara-nanda ^ has been rather 
less worked over than that of the Buddha-carita ; and is, 
indeed, to begin with, in a much better condition. The 
following note is a contribution towards clearing up passages 
in which there is room for conjecture. I must apologize if 
inaccessibility of books of reference has led to my repeating 
suggestions made by other scholars. 

I, 54, d, — diunam bdhusdlindm, editor (from variants in 
P.L.M. and P.M.). Read dsthdnam audience-hall Cf, 
dnarttam in c. 

II, 28, d. — rdtrisatrdn avivajpat. rdtrisatrun is an obvious 
conjecture ; but perhaps A. used rdtritrasdn in sense of 
rdtricardn, Cf. Amara-k"^. carisnu jahgamacaram trasam, etc. 

IV, 3, c. — ddptyd ca 7ndnena ca bJidmimti, Clearly hhdmena 
in much the same sense as dijptyd. Mdna is disposed of in a, 6. 

IV, 4, c. — svakuloditena. Inapplicable. Probably 
sakaloditena, with the usual play on kola. 

IV, 14, c. — nisvdsavdtena ca darpawsya cikitsayitvd 
nijaghdna nandah. The corruption cik^ destroys the central 
incident. Read kimcic chucitmm “ he spoilt the clearness of 
the mirror Raghu-v°. VII, 68 (possibly a reminiscence) 
suggests bdspena for vdtena. 

IV, 16,0. — patraiigulm. Read 

VI, 43, h, — svasthaJi phalasthak. svasiho^ phxdasihah seems 
inevitable. 

VII, 20, c. — saktah. Read saktaJi ; “ he is not attached 
(to the senses) as I am The two words are almost inter- 
changeable ; cf, Buddha-car"^. Ill, 50, Vh 18, etc. 

VIII, 35, a, — vacanena haranti varnand. Read valgund, 
^ Ed. Harapra&ad ISastri, Calcutta {Bibliothtca Indica)^ 1910. 
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Haranti “charm '\a:h c\d, Cf. Bhartrhari, Srng'^. 60, which 
practically quotes c, d. 

IX, 34, c. — karavdn, Eead balavdn, Cf, S. XV, 60. 

X, 3, d. — ynalam jale sddhur ivojjiJiirsuh. Eead magnam, 

XI, 51, h, — dhimatdm yan miimursatdm. P.M. hhnatdvat. 
The latter suggests ilia tdivan mumursatam (in contrast to 
jpatatdm svargdd of c, d). For devdnta read devdtta in d, 

XII, 3. — farihdsasamo. Eead ^saho. 

XIII, 22, c. — sainvegah. Eead samvedah, anticipating 

samvit. 

XIV, 48, d. — hrstodakd gaur iva sasyamadhydt, i.e. the animal 
drawing up water strays into the crops ? But I would suggest 
krstodgatd “ straying into the cultivated field For nd- in 
this sense cf. iitpatlia. 

XVI, 38, d. — lokapravrttd ca ratih hsamd ca. Eead °pravHtdv 
aratih. 

XVII, 5, a. — cikirsuli. Eead titirsuh {cik'^ occurs, in place, 
in h). 

XVIII, 36, a, h. — unmllitasydpi janasya madhye 
mmilitasydpi tatJiaiva caksuh. This is one of two instances in 
the text of A. of a harsh use of madhye in a predicative sense 
without a verb. The other is Buddha-car°. IV, 91, mdhdtmyam 
na ca tanmadhye. Both disappear with the correction to manye, 
a'- word intrinsically appropriate and common in the 
Bamayana, which has great influence over A. 

» * C. W. Gurxer, I.C.S. 

Myaiensingh. 

August, 19^7. 


AMITRAGHATA 

The son and successor of Candragupta Maurya is known 
to Buddhist lore by the name of Bindusdra ^ ; the Puranic 

names beginning or ending with bindu seem to present an extra- 
ordinary difficulty, inasmuch as the ordinary sense of the word, viz. “a drop '' 
does not seem to fit here. Ajabindu, king of the Sauvira, in the Kautillya. 
i, 6, looks suspiciously like Ajabandhu in the Kdiikd on P. iv, 1, 96 (ef 
VOJ, xxviii, 234). But we find Kusabindu, Kusurubindu, Trnahindu, 
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forms Nandasara and Bhadrasdra are probably quite valueless 
attempts to explain, in one way or other, a name which was 
unintelligible to the composers of the Puranas. But the 
Greeks knew nothing of either of these names. They called 
him by a name which has been re transliterated into Sanskrit 
as Amitraghdta '' the slayer of foes which, on the other hand, 
does not occur in Hindu lore. For it is only a guess that the 
word amitraghdta in the Bhasya on Panini iii, 2, 88, is quoted 
with reference to the ruler of Pataliputra.^ If, however, it is in 
reality not a name but a title, it certainly gains some support 
from the expression amitrdndm hantd used among the titles 
bestowed upon the king at the Eajasuya ; cf. Aitarega 
Brdlimana, viii, 19, etc. 

Since the time of Lassen ^ and AVeber ^ it seems to have been 
taken for granted that the Sanskrit equivalent of the Greek 
name should be Amitraghdta and nothing else.^ And this has 
been considered so obvious that no one has even taken the 
care to sift the Greek evidence, scanty as it is. AVhen dealt 
with, however, it seems to point in another direction. 

Amitraghdta is the retransliteration of the form 
found in a passage of the work of Athenaeus,^ a well-known 
author belonging to the early third century a.d. He tells the 
well-known story of how this Indian monarch wanted to 
purchase from the then king of Syria ® sweet wine, figs, and 

-Dvibindu, ^asabindu, and, on the other hand, Bindundtha, Bindumati, 
Bindiirekhd, Bindusena, etc. Sometimes bindu (like indu, with which it has, 
of course, no etymological connexion) may mean the moon ", though the 
dictionaries do not seem to give this sense ; cf. Bindudeva as a name of Siva. 

" Cf. CHI,, vol. i, p. 495. 

^ Indische Altertumskuiide,^ ii, 222. 

^ Indische Studien, xiii, 331. 

* Only after this had gone to print I became aware of the remarks 
by Fleet, JRAS. 1909, pp. 24, 426 sq., which are mainly quite correct. 
The contradictory opinion of Professor Keith, ibid., 1909, p. 423 sq., is not 
well founded and contains some apparent mistakes. 

^ xiv, 67. 

® Either Seieucus I (d. 280 b.c.) or his successor, Antiochus I (280- 
261 B.C.), Concerning this there is a slight discrepancy in the CHI., vol. i, 
pp. 433 and 495. 
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a philosopher. The story may have seemed witty to the 
Greeks as branding the utter insipidity and lack of decorum 
of the barbarians ; but, as already Lassen ^ remarked, it can 
scarcely be true. However, we are not concerned with that 
here. It is, I believe, generally assumed that Athenseus 
got his story from the recollections of Deimachus, the envoy 
of the Syrian king to the court of Pataliputra. Thus the 
form of the name originating from Deimachus would be 
^ Afiir pox<iT7]S — Amitraghdta. This, however, is obviously 
very uncertain. 

But a writer of ’greater authority than Athenaeus and living 
some two and a half centuries before him has left us another 
form of the name of this Indian king. Strabo in one passage “ 
tells us the following : piev yap etV rd 

UaXlpipodpat d jLtev MeyaadevTj? Trpo? UavhpoKorrov, 
6 Se ArjtpiaxoS irpos ^ AXXirpox^^'^^ tov eKeivov vlov /card 
TTpea^etav. Here we have the oldest form of the name 
attested, viz. ^AXXiTpox<^8r]^,^ But at any time the 
reading AAAITPO^ could of course arise out of 
AMITPO° ; and we have consequently to presuppose as the 
oldest form preserved by Greek literature ’H/xtTpoxdS7js“. 

But this M/xtrpoxdS?^? can scarcely render a Sanskrit 
Amitraghdta. As has been suggested already long ago, it is 
far more easily explained out of a form Amitrakhdda . 
Sufficient stress, in my opinion, has not been laid on the fact 
that amitrakhdda is an epithet of Indr a in RV. x, 152, I : — 
Sdsd itthd makdn asy amitrakhddo ddhhutah | 
nd ydsya hanydte sdkhd ndfiyate kddd cand 1| 

For the great god not only hunts down and kills [han) foes 
and friends, he even chews them, crushes them completely 
[khdd) just as Dante makes the Prince of Darkness crush 
between his teeth the disciple who betrayed Jesus and the 

^ Loc. cit., ii, 223. 

’ ii, 1, 9 (C. 70) ; ed. Kramer, vol. i, p. 109, 

^ By a strange coincidence Lassen, loc. cit. ii, p. 222, n. 7, and the 
CHI., vol. i, p. 495, n. 1, have both the slightly misspelt form 
' -<4 A AtTpo;(a S o) ? . 
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murderers of Caesar. In the same sense he is the vrtrakhadd 

the crusher of fiends {vrtrdni) ” in RV,, iii, 45, 2 and 51, 9 ; 
and the same epithet, in RV., s, 65, 10, is bestowed upon 
Brhaspati, the piirohita, who accompanies Indra, his king and 
protector, in the battles and hurls down the fiends by his 
magic and powerful incantations. And, to keep only to the 
Rgveda, in vi, 65, 1, Sarasvatl, a mighty goddess, is said to 
have totally crushed the Pani {acaklidda . , . panbn), the 
niggardly barbarian who does not bring sacrifice to the gods 
of the Aryans. 

Indra, the king of the gods, is the prototype of the earthly 
monarch. Just as Indra chews, crushes, annihilates his foes, 
so does his earthly counterpart, the king, an idea Avhich is, 
of course, not foreign to the post-Vedic literature either. In 
face of this, and as the oldest Greek form of the name 
undoubtedly points to Amitrakhdda, 1 venture to think that 
this — and not Amitraghdta — should be the title of 
Candragupta's son. Thus he was knoAvn as Bindusara, 
‘‘ the annihilator of his foes.” But of his warlike exploits 
we unfortunately know nothing.^ 

Jarl Charpextier. 


DATE OF THE 8UBHAS1TAVALI 
Dr. S. K. De‘s note on the SuhJid^itdvari [ante, pp. 471-7) 
calls forth a few queries before we can accept his con- 
tention. The date a.d. 1160 (— 4260 Kaliyuga era) cited in 
the Tlkdsarvasva of Sarvananda (p. 91) is not his own, but 
that of a contemporary Avork named Ganitacdddmani by 
Srinivasa, whom he quotes as his authority : kalisandhjfdydh 
khnsamaga-kara-krta-varsdni. SarA^lnanda refers to this 
date as tddnim . . . hhutdni (recently past) ; his Avork must 

^ The article, by Professor Gawroiiski, in tJic Rocznik Orjenlalistycztiy, 
ii (1925), p. 21 seq, , on Bindusara and his suggested conquests is an able piece 
of work, but wholly hypothetical. Jain evidence — if so it can be styled — 
rather points to Candragupta hanng conquered the South. However, 
nothing but finds of inscriptions older than those of Asoka will throw light 
on this dark period of Indian history. 
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therefore have been written soon after, say, within a 
decade or two after a.d. 1160, This only improves Dr. De’s 
position, for, reljing on a single reference in Sarvananda. 
the learned Doctor was inclined in rather a sweeping manner 
to consider all later verses in the Siibhasitavali as interpola- 
tions, and was forced to place the date of the work itself 
within a period of not more than a decade (a.d. 1150-60) at 
the greatest possible stretch, though Sarvananda was citing 
the Kasmirian from far-off Bengal. The learned Professor 
ignores the most pertinent fact bearing on the question : 
besides the compiler of the SubJidsitavaU, there was another 
Vallabhadeva, of whom no less than seventeen verses are 
given in this Suhlid sit avail, and eight of these verses are in 
dr yd metre, like the verse cited in the Tll:dsarvasva. This 
earlier Vallabhadeva is also cited in the Sadiiktikarndmrta 
(the dr yd verse Xo. 481 of the Suhhdsitdvall, for instance, is 
given in the Skm. under Vallabhadeva). The Sdri}gadhara~ 
'paddhati has seven verses, all in dryd metre, ascribed to 
Vallabhadeva, none of which are to be found in the Suhhd- 
sitdvaU (Peterson's Intr., p. 113). This latter fact is important, 
as showing that the printed Subhdsitdvali does not exhaust 
the verses of Vallabhadeva. Moreover, in the newly published 
commentary of the Nitivdkydmrta (Bombay, 1923) a good many 
verses, mostly very well known, are ascribed to Vallabhadeva. 
Thus the famous verses beginning udyamena hi siddhyanti 
(p. 19 of the Niti.), udyoginam purusasimham (ib., p. 312), 
and sirnho vydharanasya (ib., p. 397) are ascribed to him. Only 
a few of them are given either anonymously (vide Xos. 458, 
2803, and 2894) or under a different name (vide Xo. 507, 
ascribed here to Vikramaditya) in the Subhdsitdvali. One of 
his verses, gundndm eva daurjanydt, etc. (p. 114 of Nlti.), 
reappears in the Kdvyaprahdsa (Ullasa X) : this would place 
Vallabhadeva earlier still (say about a.d. 1000). He may, 
therefore, be identical with the famous commentator, as 
Peterson surmised {Suhh, Intr., p. 114). Sarvananda ’s 
reference to him as an authority also presupposes a fair distance 
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of time between them. One of the aryd verses of this Yalla- 
bhadeva (Ko. 150 of the SuhhJ) modestly observes how bad 
verses turn into suhhdsitas when read at leisure : avasara- 
'pathtmn, etc. It is, therefore, quite probable that this earlier 
^allabhadeva co7nj)osed (cf. the word racita used in the 
TiJidsarv.) a book of verses named Subhd.^itdvaU , probably 
in the dr yd metre, quite distinct from the anthology before us. 
It is to this earlier work that Sarvanaiida evidently refers, 
and the later anthologies borrow its verses quite independently, 
with all the possible errors common to such works. It is not 
necessary, therefore, to mark as interpolations the verses of 
Sri-Baka or to question the identity of Jonaraja. For there 
are several other verses of the Siibli. which have to be similarly 
dealt with before we can accept Dr. De's date. Verses Ncs. 1980 
and 1981, given anonymously, are from the PrasaiinardgJiava 
of Jayadeva, a distinctly late VTiter. Xo. 27 is from the 
Krisnal:arndmria of Bilvamahgala, and Xo. 2540 is from 
Srivara s Pdjatarangtnl. Besides, no work quoting SrTharsa, 
the author of the isaisadhlya^ can prwia facie be placed before 
a.d. 1200. The printed Subh. not only cites Srlharsa 
extensively, but gives an interesting anonymous verse on 
the literary humbugs who dabble in his KJiandava ^ : 
sdvadyayn hhaudakhdd yam pallia . etc. (line 3 of verse Xo. 2384 
of the Subh.). The abstruse philosophical work of Sriharsa 
must, therefore, have attained a sufficient celebrity to be the 
theme of such popular verses of a poet, who again was evidently 
too far removed from the time of the compiler to be traced 
by him. 

D. C. Bhattacharyya. 

NOTE OX A NEW TAXILA INSCRIPTION 

During his excavations at Taxila in January and March, 
1927, Sir John Marshall has again unearthed some interesting 
remains, comprising several Kharoshthi inscriptions. One 

^ Khandahhddya is also the name of a famous astronomical work of 
Brahmagupta. 
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of these records is of some importance, and we again have to 
record an increase in our indebtedness to Sir John for his 
masterly excavations. 

The inscription has been found on a silver vase of duck 
shape. Some aksharas may have disappeared in the beginning 
and there is an effaced portion in the middle ; in other 
respects the state of preservation seems to be good. Sir John 
has been good enough to send me a cast and some photographs, 
from which I derive my reading. 

What remains can be read with comparative certainty 
as ha 1 100 20 20 20 20 10 1 maharaja . . . [.5a] putrasa JiJioni- 
kasa Cukhsasa kshatrapasa, 

I am not in a position to decide whether something is 
missing before the initial ka. If there should prove to be 
enough room left for four aksharas we might restore 
[samvatsarajkle] ; if not, ka is perhaps an abbreviation for 
kale, though that would be unexampled in Kharoshthi 
inscriptions. 

The defaced portion seems to have contained six aksharas. 
The first one seems to have been hhra and the fourth one ni. 
With some confidence I therefore restore this portion as 
bhrata-Manigulasa, 

This record teaches us that Jihonika, i.e. the ruler whom 
we knew from coins as Jihonia, Zeionises, the son of Manigula, 
was kshatrapa in Cukhsa, and not, as has sometimes been 
stated, in Pushkalavatl. Cukhsa, which also occurs on the 
Taxila copper plate of the year 78, has been identified by 
Sir Aurel Stein with the modern Chachh, and the government 
charge of Cukhsa must have comprised Taxila. 

We further learn that Jihonika’s father, Manigula, was the 
brother of some maharaja. Now this new record is so little 
removed from the Khalatse inscription of the year 187 in 
time that it seems allowed to think of the same ruler in both 
records, the more so because the title maharaja is only applied 
to quite few lulers in Kharoshthi records of the same period. 
In the Kialatse inscription the maharaja's name is given as 
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JJvima'kav\thisa\ whicli can hardly mean anything else than 
the common Wirna Kathphisa (or, Kaphthisa), the well- 
kno^m Kushana ruler. The designation maJiaraja-bhrata is 
well-known from coins of the predecessors of the Kushanas, 
and as the succession not infrequently went from a ruler 
to his brother, and further to the brother's son, the new 
inscription seems to imply that in the year 191 of the old 
Saka era, i.e. according to my reckoning ^ in a.d. 103-4, 
Jihonika, the kshatrapa of the Taxila country, had some 
claim to the position as maharaja, which was held four years 
previously by Wima Kadphises. A\Ti ether Manigula was 
the brother of Wima Kadphises or of an unknown successor 
of his we cannot say. It seems, however, necessary to infer 
that Wima Kadphises was no more alive and that Jihonika 
had set up as a practically independent ruler in Taxila. 

This would mean a weakening of the strength and unity 
of the Kushana enqiire, and in this connexion it is worth 
while bearing in mind that Wima Kadphises does not seem 
to have paid so much attention to his Indian dominions as 
his predecessor. Chinese accounts state that he ruled through 
a viceroy, and the Indianization of the names and titles of 
the oldest of the Western Kshatrapas, his governors, and the 
use of the Vikrama era in Mathura even before his accession 
point to an increasing influence of national Indian elements. 

At all events we have no information to the efiect that 
there was a Kushana emperor between Wima Kadphises 
and Kanishka, and if Sir John Marshall is right in assuming 
an interval between these two kings, the Jihonika inscription 
would belong to this interval, when there was no supreme 
ruler and individual governors claimed independent power. 

The final outcome of this state of things was a new great 
expansion of Scythian power. The Sakas of India and of 
Turkestan joined hands, and a chief of the latter country, 
the famous Kanishka, became the leader of a great expedition, 


^ Cf Orientalia, v, pp. 31 f. 
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throiigli whicli the empire was extended eastwards to Eastern 
India. ^ 

It is perhaps possible to interpret this development to 
mean that the Saka chiefs could not easily agree to submit 
to a suzerain among those who had already entered on the 
Indian stage, and that an energetic person like Kanishka, 
who had grown up outside of India, experienced little difficulty 
in pushing aside those who might have claimed the leading 
position in the empire. And he seems to have acted quickly 
and energetically. Already, in the first year of his era,^ 
we find him on the north-western frontier of India, and two 
years later in Sarnath. And soon he was the recognized ruler 
of the whole Kushana empire, both in India and in Turkestan. 

It is curious to see how the history of the Sakas in India 
repeats itself. 

The inscriptions on the Mathura Lion Capital introduces 
us to several Saka chiefs, gathered at Mathura, and one of 
them, the local kshatxapa Sodasa, dedicates the ground 
on which they had been encamped to a Buddhist monastery, 
the Guhavihara. 

The former king of kings seems to have died during the 
expedition connected with these camps at Mathura. For 
in 1. 13 of the chief inscription I read Mulci-sri-'raija sasjpa 
ahhusavita, where Muhi seems to be the same name as Moga^ 
cl, Sudasa for ^odasa^ and the intervocalic k of the name 
Mevaki in the capital inscriptions. In ahhusavita I see the 
gerund of a denominative of Skr. utsava + ahhi, and explain 
the passage as referring to funeral solemnities after the death 
of the king of kings, at which his horse, in Scythian fashion, 
was interred or cremated together with the king’s corpse. 

Now the Mathura inscriptions twice mention a yiivaraja 
Elharaosta, who has been identified with a kshatrapa 
Kharahostes, the son of Arta or Orta, who is known from coins. 
The inscriptions have usually been interpreted to state that 

1 Cf. Acta Orientalia, vi, pp. 93 ff. 

2 The Kanishka casket is, so far as I can see, dated saml. 
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Kharaosta was the son of Ayasi Komusa, the chief queen of 
^odasa’s father, the mahdkskcUrapa Rajula, and consequently 
a half-brother of Sodasa. It has not, however, proved possible 
to interpret his title yuvardja in a satisfactory way, for the 
person entitled to be styled yuvardja in the province of the 
mahdkshatrapa Rajula would naturally be his son Sodasa. 
It is a priori likely that the yuvardja was something more 
than the heir of a mahdkshatrapa. 

Now the reading Ayasia Kotnusaa in the first line of the 
Mathura inscription, is, in my opinion, unwarranted. We 
must, I think, read Ayasia Kamuia. The same Kamiua, 
in the form Kamuio^ is found under the words Kharaosto 
yiivaraya in inscription E, where I take it to be a designation 
of Kharaosta. If we bear in mind that mb becomes m, i.e. 
mm, in the dialect of the KharoshthI Dhammapada, and that 
u is used for Skr. o in the name Siidasa, it becomes possible 
to explain Kamuia as corresponding to Skr. Kdmbojika, and, 
at all events, it seems clear that Rajula's chief queen was a 
Kamuia, just as was the case with Kharaosta. Such 
designations are naturally inherited from the father and not 
from the mother, and I draw the inference that Ayasia was 
the daughter of Kharaosta. The latter was evidently a person 
of some consequence. He had two brothers, the kunidra 
Khalamasa and the youngest brother Maja, and he is 
mentioned twice in the inscriptions, and in such a way that 
his name catches the eye. He can scarcely have been a young 
boy. Ayasia Kamuia, on the other hand, cannot have been an 
old lady. Her mother and her paternal grandmother both 
participate in the donations recorded in the inscriptions. 
And the word dhitra standing between Ayasia Kamuia and 
Kharaostasa yuvarana can hardly be an instrumental, because 
the akshara tra has the shape which regularly denotes an old 
uncompound intervocalic t in these records. 

My interpretation is, therefore, to the following effect : 
Moga, the king of kings, was dead, but there was a yuvardja, 
Kharaosta, who had certain claims to the position. He was 
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not the son of Moga, for his coin legends show that his father’s 
name was Arta or Orta. If we bear in mind the fact that the 
succession sometimes passed to a brother and, further, to a 
brother’s son, it becomes likely that Arta was a brother of 
Moga, and if Kharaosta was a Kambojika, we should perhaps 
draw the inference that Moga himself was descended from the 
old Sakas of Ki-pin and not directly from those Saka chiefs 
who originally came to Sindh from Seistan. After the over- 
throw of the Sakas in Malava by Vikramaditya, the centre of 
the Indian Saka empire was transferred to the Pan jab, and 
northern chiefs took the lead. 

Kharaosta was not successful in claiming the imperial 
position. The Saka kshatrapas could not agree to submit to 
him as their suzerain, though there had arisen a common 
danger in the north-west through the advance of the Parthian 
Azes towards the Indus. The kshatrapa of Mathura married 
Biharaosta’s daughter, more in order to strengthen his own 
position than to embrace the case of his father-in-law. The 
Saka chiefs could not, however, agree about the selection of a 
king of kings. The most powerful ones, the kshatrapas of 
Taxila and Mathura, set up as mahakahatrapas, a title which 
is found for the first time on the Lion Capital, and which, 
in my opinion, was not introduced before Moga’s death. 

That meant a distinct weakening of the unity within the 
Saka realm, the strength of the empire was declining, and 
gradually the Sakas were ousted by the Parthians. 

It did not, however, last long before the Saka empire was 
re-established by a northern chief, Kujula Kadphises, whose 
name seems to be found for the first time, as the erjhuTi^ 
Kapa, in the Takht-i-Bahi inscription of the year 103. The 
old dominions were again brought under Saka rule by him 
and his son Wima Kadphises. 

When the latter died, between the years 187 and 191, a 
new disintegration of Saka power seems to have set in. And, 
again, new strength came from outside, when Kanishka 
entered on the Indian stage. 
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I know that miicli of this is h 3 rpothetical, and I should 
cordially welcome any criticism, which might be utilized in the 
forthcoming edition of Kharoshthi inscriptions in the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicarum. 

Sten Konow, 


ASSYKIOLOGICAL NOTES 

(1) GIR-PAD-DU ~ hursinnu “ leg bone, leg esimtu 

bone ’’ 

The Semitic equivalent of the well-known Sumerian 
word gir-pad-du (var. da) has not been determined, 
although it is certain that the word means bone of both 
humans and animals. The suggestion has been made by 
Fossey and Ungnad ^ that the Semitic is esmdti, general term 
for human bones, plural of esmitu,^ essirrUu,^ esmitum^ 
esmtu^ esittuA The singular is employed as collective in all 
the known passages. The Hebrew cognate is used 

for both human and animal bones, and so is the Ethiopia 
Wem. It must be supposed, therefore, that esimtu should 
be used in Accadian for human and animal bones also. Since 
the Sumerian word gir (written >->1-111) is explained in 
CT. 12, 13, A. 10, by esimtu, the natural inference is that 
gir[<'^)-pad{(^)-du must be rendered by esimtu, at 
least in those passages where the ideogram obviously means 
“ human bones ”, 

But it is clear from Thompson, Assyrian Medical Texts , 
K. 2500, 3, compared with K. 5415, A. 9, that girpaddu, 
when employed of quadrupeds, means hursinnu, Hebrew 
‘‘ fore-leg, ankle-bone In one passage we have 
lij>l gir-pad-du sabiii, and in the other, lipi hur-sin-ni sahiti, 

^ See Holma, Korperteile, 4. 

* See my Epic of Creation, 164, and OECT. vi, 95, n. 2. 

® {ga-ag) = esentu, KA. 11, 124, obv. 6 ; gir esentum, gag — 
€’?entum, [. . .] a = esentum, Meissner, MAG. i, 2, 53, 26-8. 

^ Clay, YOS. i, 43, 5, and Meissner, ibid., 30. 
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marrow of the fore-leg of a male goat. Again in K. 1845, 12, 
lipi gir-pad-du irnmeri^ marrow of the fore-leg of a sheep. 
Again in K. 8349, 1 and 4, gir-pad~du '^^-da, i.e. gud-da 
short bone ”, is opposed to gir-pad~du-g id-da '' long bone ”, 
where the hursinnu of the sheep or goat is probably meant. 
The sign never means long ” as Thompson in 

his valuable study of these texts supposes.^ That was a 
suggestion made by Jensen, ZK. ii, 421, and incorporated 
into Briinnow's sign list, Xo. 10170, without evidence. Kugler, 
Sternkunde, i, 49, proved, conclusively, that LAGAB-da 
means kuru cut o2, short ”, and omen texts repeatedly 
oppose gud-da short, brief ” to g id-da ‘‘ long ”, ardku '^ 
concerning which no further argument is necessary. That 
LAGAB-da means “ short ” is proved again by ^^pisan 
nu-g id-da = gar ru {=karru), i.e. ''Basket not long”, with 
^^pisan-gud-da — garru, Em. 2, 27, 11. 16-17, in Meissner's 
Supplement, restored by a Kish syllabary. In other words 
7iu-gid-da — LAGAB-da. 

The reading gud-da is established by {lu-gii-ud) “ 

kuru, Recuil de Travaux, XXXII, AO. 4489, obv. 20 = CT. 19, 
32, Em. 604, 19, and by Voc. Scheil, 64, lu-gu-ud = kuru ; also 
CT. 12, 25, A. 47-50, LAGAB [lu-gu-ud) = kuru, main 
[= matu of var. Scheil), ispu “hunch back, missbirth 
Either lugud or gud is possible ; cf. us-gu-da = siddu kuru 
“ short side ”, opposed to iis-gid-da = siddu arku “ long 
side ”, Rev. d' Assyriologie, 14, 6, 22. Xote especially the 
commentary on the Epic of Creation, vii, 113, lik-ri = King, 
Great, ii, pL liii, 43, and zi~mu ma-da-gud-da = ik-te-ru 
napiki " they have cut off my soul ”, AJSL. 28, 229, § 58. 
See also OECT. i, 19, 13 ; EA. 17, 68, 31. This old error, 
thus introduced into Assyriology, arose from the supposition 
that ^^-da and — da are variants in omen texts, 


^ Proceedings of the Royil Society of Medicine, xix, 48 
2 Babyhniaca, iii, 298, 2 (his days will be shortened), gild, but 1. 5, gid, 
(they will be Jong) ; Virolleaud, Astrologie, Sm iv, 19-20, the night is 
arik {ik), but in the opposite omen gud-da {kuru). 
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whereas they actually denote opposite and contrasted 
ideas.^ 

It is, therefore, certain that glr-pad-du means hursmnu, 
when employed for the bones of quadrupeds, and has a 
special anatomical signification, i.e. the fibula or lower leg. 
Consequently gir in this compound must mean sepu “ foot ; 
gir is actually rendered by esentum human bone as we 
have noted above. But what did the Sumerians — if this 
word girpaddu is of Sumerian origin and not a late Accadian 
invention — mean by describing the fore -leg (kursinnu) by 
‘‘ ioot-pad-du {pad) usually means '' to munch ", 

hirdsu, MAG. i, 2, 50, 232, which by partial assimilation 
becomes knaw at bones'’. So in iv, Raw. 56, B. 
40 + 44, girpaddti-sa la hardsi Their {ameluti) bone which 
is not to be knawed " — Ebeling, KAR. 239, p. 176, 15 (here 
of men, hence esiyntu). The original meaning, said of animals, 
would then be the edible part of the foot ”, lower leg, and 
of. kursinnu as part of the sacrificial animal assigned to priests, 
V, R., 61, V, 14, etc. In fact, kursmnu - is most probably 
for kurhnnu, from the root kardsu > kardsu, Hebrew SH'l, 
and cf. late Hebrew ‘‘ ankle ”, and S}t. kurs^ld. 

with k^rd'd where the diminutive ending al, el 

is omitted,^ and the noun is formed from the root k-r-s > 
k-r-\ In Arabic kursu\un). and the quadraliteral karsa' 
(‘‘to cripple ”), and Syriac karsfdd joint ”, are difficult to 
explain. In any case kursinnu contains the common Semitic 
diminutive ending an. So in Assyrian we have kdkdnu beside 
kdkulUy kakidlu, diminutives of kdku crow 
//ir-pad-dw, therefore, means foot + knaw ", or ‘‘edible 
foot-(bone) ” and is clearly equivalent to kursinnu^ when the 

^ The root gud, to cut off, shorten,” was entered in my Vocnhidarif ^ 
Sumerian Grammar, but not by Delitzsch in Ins Glosaar. 

- Spelled hjkur-sin-nu, h'kur-si-nu, 

^ The diminutive ending al in Semitic languages is regarded as Indo- 
Gerraaiaic by Brockelmann, Verghichende Gram mat ik, i, 402. But this 
cannot be assumed for Assyrian words, like kdknlhi, Arabic kankaJ 
partridge ”, diminutive of kdku, or nappiUiim " a garment ”, dimmutne 
of nappfi, 

JR AS. JANUARY, 1928. 


10 
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word is connected with quadrupeds. On the other hand, 
a word gir, written both {gir, usual word for “ foot ”) 
and is rendered by esimtu, esentu^ general word for 

bone ” in the vocabularies. It is, therefore, probable that, 
in girpaddu, two roots must be assumed : (1) gir-pad = “ foot- 
knaw ’’ = kursinnu, and (2) gir -pad — “ bone-knaw ” = 
esemtu^ esmdti. There is no apparent reason for adding pad 
to gir to obtain a general word for bone ’’ in (2) and the 
only explanation which occurs to me is to invoke the 
principle of analogy here. 

(2) paru, varu ‘‘ to empty ”, vomere 
Friedrich Ktichler in his Beitrdge zur Kenntnis der Assgrisch- 
Bahylonischen Medizin, p. Ill, undoubtedly established the 
meaning of paru vomit ”, He suggested the Arabic ^ ^ 
‘‘ to empty ”, which in the istafa'al form actually means 
vomuit. At least both paru, and the suggested Arabic 
cognate, form the preterite and present respectively with 
vowel u, ip-ru, Kiichler, ibid., 30, 40 ; iafrug. This meaning 
of paruis also proved by CT. 18, 35, B. 39, [hal-e-de paru 
sa pi '' to empty by the mouth ”, and by its synonym zandhu 
‘‘ to have nausea ”, Kiichler, 30, 44, Arabic zaniha “ be 
foul ”, Prs. iaznah ; Heb. H^T, Hiph. “ stink ” ; zinhu, 
Syn. zu {=^stercus), Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkoi, i, 45, 
obv. 9 (Sum. se = KU). See Weidner, Leipziger Semitistische 
Siudten, vii, 81. The root occurs as sandhu in Prm. si-na-ah,^ 
CT. 30, 43, 17. Note that Sumerian sed > se-e ^ = zu, and 
se-har-ra = zandhu, Meissner, SAI. 8040. For another 
ideogram = sandhu, v. Langdon, Drehem, p. 9, against 
Meissner’s suggestion for K. 4177, rev. i, 19. 

Therefore the meaning of paru is established. The shafel 
occurs in ina 7ii-si kappi {ID) issuri ^ tu-sap-ra-su “ thou 
shalt cause him to vomit by lifting (sic !) the wing (feafther) 

1 Also be, bu ~ zu. Clay, YOS. i, 53, 129, -Nvhere var. CT. 35, 3, 29, 
has KU{bi-e) = tezu ; KU{bu) = zU, i?A. xi, 121, iv, 6. 

- Or read simply d-mmen — kappu. Falsely transcribed by Kuchler, 
24, 35. 
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of a bird Kiichler, Taf. viii, 35 ; ina kajppi ^ tusapra-su, 
Taf. X, 36. To these examples Dr. Thompson then added 
a large number.^ 

But in Kiichler’s texts (p. 42, 16 ; p. 50, 25) occurs tu-m- - 
ra-su, and in Thompson’s Assyrian Medical Texts, ina kappi 
tu-sa~-ra-su ; both scholars assumed that this variant 
contains a verb aru^ Kiichler, ibid., 108, NIP!, 
cacdre (in spite of h), but Jensen, ibid., 139, Hiy, to 
empty”. Both suggestions are excluded by the present 
forms, i-dr-ru(m), ibid., 16, 28 ; 50, 23 ; P, it-tar-ru-u, 
Babylonian Wisdom, pi. ii, rev. 14 ; i-ar-ram-ma, AilT. 80, 
1, 11 ; i-dr~ru, 36, 2, 10. {HAL) occurs as an ideogram 
for aru in Kiichler, ibid., Taf. xv, 52, 54, 62, etc. But 
{bu~ru) = a-Tu~u and a-su-u, Zimolong, Das sumerish-assyrische 
Vocabular, Ass. 523, iv, 18-19, and cf. {bu-ur) = 

napalm “blaze, shine”, hamdtu “to be hot”, CT. 12, 13, 

B. 36 + 34, and izi-gar su-lim biir-biir-a-zu — salummat 
tipari~ki sitputum “ the resplendent gleam of thy torch ”, 
KA. xi, 149, 35. Can there be any reason for assuming 
a connexion between bu-ru — aru “ vomit ”, asu “to be ill, 
in pain ”,3 and bur “ to shine, flame, be hot ” ? 

Surely paru and aru are forms of the same verb, and hence 
the root of aru must be varu, and we have here y > b > p, 
as in the verb yakii > paku, pdku “ wait for, observe ”, 
e? Ethiopic yalata > Arabic badala = mutdre ; 

paldsu, in Babylonian (iv,^ to look upon) probably Arabic 
vasala “ respect, reverence supplicate ” ; cf. upiallis (with 
ana). Code Hammurabi, § 159, with var. utallis, BE. 31,- 50. 

^ Ebeling, Archiv Jur Geschichte der Medizin, xiii, 11, n. 3, correctly rtad 
these passages and Dr. R. C. Thompson, Proceedings of the Poyal Society 
of Medicine, xix, 61, n. 5, proved it by the variant ga-pi tusapra-su. 
See also Ebeling, Keilinsckriften aus Assur, 17, obv. 5, d-bi = kappa-s(U 
and Geller, in Meissner’s Altorientaliscke Texte und Untersnchen, i, £83, 
Tafel iii, 5. d-sud = kappu, KBo. i, 42, i, 34 ; d-musen-na = kappu, 
iv, R. 21, B. 10 ; d-{sir-ra) = kappu, RA. 13, 186, 43. 

- Note 5 in PRSM., ibid. 

® Cf. Thompson, PRSM. xvii, 21, 10; AMT. 6, 9, 10-11 ; iv, R 29*. 

C. i, 9, etc., here = Sum. bar-gul. 
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The Arabic cognate of aru. jparu, i-ar-ru, ipirru, ipru, should 

be \jj, set on fire from which. 

ulcer is derived. Here the method of reasoning seems 
comparable to Latin vomere and vomica ulcer boil, 
and Arabic to emit fire ”, said [of the implement for 

making fire, and also = vomiiit. In the minds of Semitic 
races there was some connexion between internal consuming 
sores, internal heat, and vomiting. Surely an original verb 
ni or NTl must be assumed to explain the variant paru} 

S. Langdon. 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT UH 

When last season the Joint Expedition of the University 
Museum of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, and the British 
Museum ceased work at Ur, a not inconsiderable part of the 
early cemetery with its treasure of gold weapons and early 
antiquities still remained to be dug. An early start was made 
this year by ]\Ir. Woolley, in the middle of October, partly 
because Ramadan will fall early in 1928. The opening month 
of the season has proved that the depredations of illicit 
diggers have been prevented by the armed guard left on the 
site, thus justifying the not inconsiderable expenditure on that 
score. A mass of gold beads and pendants, ear-rings of gold 
and silver, and other types of jewellery, show that this present 

^ Thompson, PRSM. xix, 61, n 5, suggested " to throw 

Professor Margoliouth, who made a thorough invcstjgation of the Ai abit* 
verb for me, also thinks that, if a Babylonian verb warn (= vomere) 

exists, it may be to throw Against this derivation are : (1) the 

definite statement in the syllabary, HAL {burn) = aru, and burn in Humenan 
most probably means glow, be hot ”, and no Sumerian word bur, hum 
for “ throw ” exists ; (2) no Semitic language has a verb for throw ”, 
which was consequently employed for vomere. Professor Margoliouth, 
however, claims that Arabic vanm “ to emit fire ” is identical with m-i 
' to throw . It is certain that in the passage sammahu sa ina unai it-iar- 
rti-ii " the great intestine which by hunger is consumed ”, the verb is 
actually employed in a sense identical with the Arabic variin ‘‘ to be 
consumed by an internal ulcer ”. My rendering in Babylonian Wisdom, 
J58a, should be corrected. 
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season's work will be as richly rewarded as was last year's, 
and a sensational discovery may be made at any time. Shell 
plaques, with engraved geometrical patterns, perhaps from 
a gaming board of the kind found last year, prove that the 
finds belong to the period of the First Dynasty of Ur, about 
3000 E.C., or even earlier. A large gold tassel bead is of interest 
because the applied filigree work on it is yet but little known 
from other sources. An unusually fi.ne set of cylinder seals, 
apparently of the Agade period, about 2500 b.c. has been 
recovered from the rather later graves. 

The requisite for completing this cemetery excavation 
satisfactorily during the present season as it should be com- 
pleted, is funds, and these must be provided by voluntary 
subscriptions. Those interested should send contributions, 
which are welcomed however small they may be, to 
Sir Frederic Kenyon, Director, British Museum. 


A GOLD COIN (DINAR) OF MUSTANJID 
With reference to the communication of Professor 
Margoliouth in this Journal (October, 1927, p. 845) it may be 
of interest to record that a dinar of Mustanjid has been found 
in Ceylon. The description given in Ceylon Coins and 
Currency, p. 261, is as follows : — 

Cold, similar to British 3Iuseum Catalogue, I, No. 479, of 
al-Miistadi, but with change of name and date, a.h. 558 
(a.d. 1162/3). Legend on obverse in six lines ; reverse, area in 
bead circle. 

H. W. CoDRINGTON. 

R^dulla, Cevlon. 

ISth Xoveinhei , 1927 - 
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FONDATION DE GOEJE 
Communication 

1. Le bureau de la fondation n'a pas subi de modifications 
depuis le mois de novembre 1926, et est ainsi compose : 
C. Snouck Hurgronje (president), M. Th. Houtsma, Tj. De 
Boer, J. J. Salverda de Grave et C. Van Vollenhoven (secre- 
taire-tresorier). 

2. Comme huitieme publication de la fondation paraitra 
prochainement T edition du texte de deux traites arabes sur 
les clievaux (d'ibn al-A^rabi et d'Ibn al-Kalbi) avec appareil 
critique et une introduction par M. G. Levi Della Vida de 
Rome. 

3. Des sept publications de la fondation il reste un certain 
nombre d’exemplaires, qui sont mis en vente au profit de la 
fondation, cbez TMiteur E. J. Brill, aux prix marques : 
1. Reproduction photographique du manuscrit de Legde de la 
Hamdsah de al-Buhturi (1909), fl. 96 ; 2. Kitdh al-Fdkhir de 
al-Mufaddal, ed. C. A. Storey (1915), 6.6; 3. Streitschifi 
dse Gazdli gegen die Bdtinijja-Sekie, par I. Goldziher (1916), 
fl. 4, 50 ; 4. Bar Hehraeiis's Book of the Dove, ed. A. J. 
Wensinck (1919), fl.. 4, 50 ; 5. De Ophomst van het Zaidietische 
Imamaat in Yemen, par C. Van Arendonk (1919), fl. 6 ; 
6. Die Richtungen der Islamischen Koranauslegung, par 
I. Goldziher (1920), fl. 10 ; 7. Die Epitome der Metaphysick 
des Averroes, ubersetzt und mit einer Einleitt^ng^^unS 
Erldiderungen versehen, par S. Van den Bergh (r92'4), fl. 7, 50. 

jr 

Novembre^ 1927. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS 

Le KoU'Wex Chinois : Eeceuil de textes avec 
Introduction et Notes par Georges Margoulies, 
Docteur Es-lettres, Eleve Brevete de TEcole L.O.V., 
Eleve Titulaire de TEcole des H.E.S.S.E. 6 x 10 inches, 
pp. 464. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1926. 

Some years ago I showed a Chinese scholar the compact 
little volume published in 1900 by Professor H. A. Giles, 
Doctor of Literature and Gold Medallist of the R.A.S., which 
is, as stated in the preface, “ the first attempt made in any 
language, including Chinese, to produce a history of Chinese 
literature.” The scholar made no direct reply, but with a set 
face remarked : Yesterday I ascended the hill behind this 
house ; I looked down into the valley ; I could see that in the 
valley lay a city ; even the roofs were indistinct ; I could not 
see the houses ; I could not tell what sort of people lived in 
those houses ; I only knew that there loas a city.” Nor 
could my heated argument that in clearly indicating the 
existence of such a city, the city of Chinese literature, 
Professor Giles had rendered inestimable service to Western 
scholarship, relax the set muscles of the scholar one wit. 

Now comes Dr. Margoulies, who leads us through the court- 
yards and into the inner chambers in one of the most important 
edifices of which the city is composed ; the edifice of the 
Chinese hu wen. As he himself points out, the term ku whi 
is untranslatable ; it applies to a certain sort of text, highly 
popular in China, noted for its brevity, concision, and unity 
of idea, moral or philosophical. No ku wen text is written for 
the mere pleasure of producing a beautiful description or 
recounting an incident be it never so curious or interesting ; 
a ku wen must contain a central thought elucidated, and 
stressed by the composition. 

As Dr. Margoulies’ volume is imfortunately lacking in a 
general index an analysis of the contents is necessary for 
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instantaneous appreciation of its great value. It opens with 
an introduction, a hundred pages in length, wherein are 
discussed the characteristics, the different species, and the 
peculiar qualities of the ku wm ; parenthetically I may 
remark on two or three important passages which show 
unusually sensitive reaction to the content of the Chinese 
ideograph on the part of the author, A repertory of ku wm 
writing from the Chou through the Chdng dynasties ; and 
biographical descriptions of the principal masters of ku whi 
from the Chou through the IMing dynasties, are given, and the 
introduction closes with an interesting note on the method 
pursued by the author in translation. Three appendices 
follow : {!) Le Kou-iven sous les Ts'iug ; (2) Uorigme de 
r acceptation actuelle de V expression Kou-iven ; (3) ^otes 

Bihliographiques sur les differeyis recueils de Kou-whi ; these 
give place to the exceedingly illuminating Index des 
Textes ; and then follow the texts themselves. Very useful 
and carefully compiled Chinese-French Geographical and 
Historical Indices bring the volume to a close. 

The hidex des Textes is especially illuminating as, in addition 
to giving the provenance of each text. Dr. Margoulies has been 
careful to note where, and by whom, it has been translated 
before. The extracts given number 120. Of these sixty -nine 
appear in Pere Zottoli's monumental work, Cursus Litterature 
Sinicae, a few have also been translated by German scholars, 
and forty-eight stand to the credit of Professor Giles, the only 
English scholar who has seriously turned his attention to 
ku IV hi texts. Twenty-three fascinating passages appear for 
the first time in Dr. Margoulies’ lucid translation. 

It is admittedly difficult to draw the line, when only a certain 
number of Chinese ideographs are printed in an Occidental 
work, and while gratitude is due to Dr. Margoulies for those 
he has supplied, it seems a pity that he did not stretch his 
net a little wider. For instance, the characters would be very 
useful if added to the list of the thirteen main categories of 
ku wen on p. 7, where not even a transliteration of the terms 
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hsil lun 1^, and so on appear ; the French names givpn 
to the groups in this list are necessarily arbitrary. Again, on 
p. 271, the characters for the name Su Shih ^ and 
the fancy name " Tzu-chan ^ U are given, but not those 
for Tung-p'o ^ the fancy name of the poet most 
generally used. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the importance of 
Dr. Margoulies’ work ; not only has he performed a service 
to the cause of literature, both Oriental and Occidental, but 
in making available a number of the texts which have played 
a major part in the evolution of the Chinese social structure, 
he has given the West the master key to an important mansion 
in the ‘‘ city I have already mentioned the “ city ” which 
anyone who desires the least psychological comprehension of 
China must explore ; the city ’’ where dwell the spirits of 
men responsible for the great past of the Central Flowery 
State. 

Florence Ayscough. 


Inscriptions du Cambodge. Publiees sous les auspices de 
rAcademie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. Tomes 
i, ii, hi. 12^ X 9J, pp. viii, vii, v, and cxlv plates. 
Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1926, 1926, 1927. 

Scholars are indebted to the Academie des Inscriptions, 
the Ecole franyaise de TExtreme-Orient, M. George Groslier 
of the Art School of Phnom Penh, and various other persons 
and authorities, for this large collection of inscriptions, which 
is a fine supplement to those published many years ago by 
Barth and Bergaigne. Apart from a preface in the first volume 
and titles and a table of contents in each volume, the present 
instalment contains merely the reduced, but quite legible, 
facsimiles of ink-impressions of the inscriptions, some of 
which are in Sanskrit and others in Cambojan or in both 
languages. It is intended to add transcripts and translations 
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at a future date. In the meantime, those who are interested 
in either of these languages can study the texts for them- 
selves, for the reproductions are for the most part admirably 
clear. 

C. 0. Blagden. 


Islands of Queen Wilhelmina. By Violet Clifton. 
dl X 5f , pp. XV + 288, 56 illustrations, 1 map. London : 
Constable and Co., Ltd., 1927. 185. net. 

This is a very readable account of two voyages (1912 and 
1921) in the Malay Archipelago, the narrative being vivid 
with first impressions and local colour. Very wisely, the 
author has passed lightly over well-known places and enlarged 
on the more outlying ones ofi the beaten track. After crossing 
the relatively familiar Minangkabau and Batak regions of 
Sumatra, we are led in the first voyage to Nias and the 
Mentawai islands. The second one takes us from Bali to 
Minahasa and the far-ofi Sangi and Talaud group, then 
overland across Central Celebes (a real piece of hard pioneering, 
this), and finally on a tour through Sumbawa and Lombok, 
to all of which places European (and especially British) 
travellers seldom come. 

It all makes very good reading, and it would be pedantic 
to lay much stress on occasional little errors in terminology, 
etc. Still, even the best books of travel are usually not quite 
free from these, and I would point out that the people of 
Minahasa and Sangi are no more Malays than the Icelanders 
are Englishmen, and likewise that the Malay term hahi rusa 
grammatically means not “ pig-deer ’’ but “ deer-pig ”, i.e. a 
pig that bears some outward resemblance to a deer, as in fact 
it does. There are a few other trifles of this sort ; but they 
do not affect the real value of the book. The photographic 
illustrations are mostly very good, and there is a useful index. 

C. 0 . Blagdfn. 
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British Malaya, 1824-1867. By L. A. Mills. (= Journal 
of the Malayan Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, 
vol. iii, part ii.) 9^ X 6, pp. viii + 340. Singapore, 
1925. 

This is a sober and well-balanced piece of historical work, 
based on documentary evidence, including contemporary 
unpublished official records, carefully studied and digested, 
of which a full bibliography is appended. It gives us more 
than is promised by the title, for several of its chapters 
deal with events that occurred long before the year 1824- 
Its greatest value lies in its contributions to local history i 
but the sections dealing with our political relations with 
the Dutch and the Siamese have a wider scope, and the 
chapters on piracy and the Chinese in Malaya will also interest 
readers who are not specially concerned with the Malay 
region. The list of errata by no means includes all the 
misprints, but this must be attributed to the fact that the 
author, being far away from the press, had no opportunity 
of giving the final touches to the correction of the proofs. 

C. 0. Blagden. 

XJber die semitischex uxd night indischen Grundlagen 
DER malaiisch-polynesischen Kultur. Yon E. E. W. 
Gs. Schroder. Buch. I. Der Ursprung des altesten 
Elementes der austronesischen Alphabete. X 9, 

pp. 88. Medan : Kohler & Co., 1927. 

The first thing to be said about this work is that in com- 
paring modern Batak (and other Indonesian) vTiting with 
Semitic scripts of the seventh century b.c. it pursues a 
radically wrong method. Sound palaeography goes to work 
by tracing systematically the gradual changes that have 
taken place in the forms of an alphabet, not by leaping over 
twenty-five centuries to find superficial resemblances. 

This fundamental error has led the author to mishandle 
his materials in a very arbitrary manner. It is well known 
that letters often change their positions, e.g. from upright 
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to reclining, but one is not entitled to shift them about as 
one pleases in order to suit one's line of argument. For 
example in Table 1 (p. 27) the square Pali letters are 
tilted on to their left sides and it is suggested (pp. 18, 26) 
that that was their original position. But it is demonstrable 
that these letters are derived from a Southern variety of 
Brahmi, traceable to the Asoka forms. Xor is the “ square 
Pali ” type itself a particularly ancient one, for it is merely 
a variant of the alphabet used in Burma for Burmese and Mon. 
The eleventh century epigraphic form of this is a rounded 
and more archaic one and can be traced with absolute 
certainty to its Deccan ancestry. 

With equally little reason the Batak letters have been 
similarly tilted. In their normal positions the affiliation 
of many of them to the Deccan scripts is still quite obvious. 
Set on end, some of them bear, no doubt, some resemblance 
to early Semitic letters. Accordingly, the author equates 
the Batak A with its opposite number in “ square Pali 
Phoenician, etc. Unfortunately it happens to be known 
from the comparative study of Batak and the cognate 
languages that the sound represented in Batak by this letter 
was originally k ; and the letter itself, in its normal position, 
is plainly a A, showing clear affinity to the one in “ square 
Pali ’’ and Burmese. The modern Batak k is the same 
symbol with diacritics added to make a new A, after the 
sound represented by the original one had become changed 
to h. 

There is no space here to pursue this criticism in detail 
through the whole alphabet, and I must let the one case I have 
cited serve for the whole. Having regard to the undoubtedly 
prolonged and intensive Indian influence which prevailed in 
the Malay Archipelago from about the beginning of the 
Christian era onwards, and to the fact that all the epigraphic 
material extant there from the fourth to the fourteenth 
century is plainly of Indian derivation, the author’s thesis 
seems to me to be quite unarguable. 
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I must add a word on another branch of his argument, 
not fully developed in this fasciculus but apparently to be 
dealt with at greater length hereafter, viz. the influence 
of the early Semitic languages on the Indonesian forms of 
speech. Such etymologies as that of the Indonesian 
words for ship 'perahu, parao, etc. (which may, however, 
be suspected to be of Dra vidian origin), from a Chaldaean 
word ^drehdh, and so on, do not inspire confidence. There 
are a good many more of the like sort. 

So far as it has gone, this is not, in my opinion, a very 
happy example of the now fashionable efiorts to trace things 
in general to the countries bordering the Eastern end of the 
Mediterranean and thereabouts without bothering much 
about the links in the chain. But though in absolute dis- 
agreement with the author's theories, methods, and con- 
clusions, I cannot but admire the ingenuity of his arguments. 
The work is well printed and the illustration tables are 
extremely clear. 

C. 0. Blagden. 


A Comparative Study of the Melanesian Island 
Languages. By Sidney Herbert Ray. X 6-|, 
pp. xvi + 598, 6 maps. Cambridge : Llrdversity Press 
(for the University of Melbourne in association with the 
Melbourne University Press), 1926. 

It is not yet certain whether the Melanesian languages, 
as a whole, can fairly be brought within the scope of our 
Society's activities. It depends on whether they can be 
rightly classed as being genealogically akin to the Indonesian 
family, which is of Asiatic affinity. The point is left more 
or less uncertain for the time being by the author of this 
excellent work, who is the leading authority on the subject 
of Melanesian forms of speech. After many years of collecting 
and sifting a very large amount of material, he gives us in 
this book a long series of grammars of different languages 
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(and their differences are often very striking), together with 
a number of chapters serving to introduce the reader to the 
problems involved, and a brief summary of his more or less 
provisional conclusions. Many of the grammars are pre- 
faced by tables giving the comparison of the Melanesian 
with the Indonesian forms on sound phonetic lines, and the 
problem of their relation to one another is fairly stated. 

It is impossible to discuss these matters in detail here, 
but it seemed desirable to mention them. The book deals 
with Central Melanesia, from the Northern Solomon Islands 
to the Loyalty Islands (inclusive) ; and it is a great con- 
tribution to knowledge, to be studied in conjunction with 
Codrington's The Melanesian Languages (1885) and Kern's 
De Fidjitaal (1886, and revised and reprinted in his Verspreide 
Gescliriften, vols. iv and 1916). The bibliographical 
information given in the work under review is very v^aluable 
and deserves special mention. 

C. 0. Blagden. 


Notes sur des Amulettes Siamoises. By M. Pierre 
Lefevre-Pontalis. 7| X 5^. Annales du Musee 
Guimet. Bibl. de Vulgarization, T. 45. Paris, 1926. 

A very interesting pamphlet of 49 pp. fully illustrated by 
numerous photogravure plates of various types of Siamese 
charms and amulets. 

The wearing of talismans is very widespread among the 
natives of Siam, especially those which are supposed to confer 
invulnerability on the wearer, although as the writer remarks, 
on page 31, the spread of the amenities of civilization is 
tending largely to cause a weakening of the beliefs in the 
powers of malignant Phis or spirits against whose evil 
influences, the wearing of some form of talisman was popularly 
supposed to be efficient. M. Lefevre-Pontalis gives illustra- 
tions of amulets which are mostly in the form of little solid 
figures, he does not mention or illustrate the commonest 
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of amulet, the Takrut, which consists of a thin plate of 
Iver or gold upon which are scratched sundry magical 
rmulse, the plate being rolled up and strung on a small 
ain or cord, and worn as a rule on the ^vTist, chiefly by 
:men. The author must be congratulated, however, 
having produced a work of great interest and originality. 

B, 0. Cartwright. 


A History of Siam. By W. A. R. Wood. 9x6. 
London, n.d. 


This book deals with the History of Siam in great detail 
from the earliest times down to the accession of King Rama I, 
the founder of the present dynasty, who was proclaimed 
King in 1781. At the end of the volume there is a brief 
summary of the chief events occurring during the reigns of 
the kings of the present dynasty do\m to the accession of 
H.M. King Prajadhipok, the present monarch of Siam. 

This is the first connected history of that most interesting 
country that has ever been compiled. Other historical 
accounts of Siam have been written in the past, but they 
refer to certain periods only. 

The author must be warmly congratulated on having 
produced a work of great excellence and a highly readable 
account of the vicissitudes of the country, more especially as 
the records extant of early Siam are very fragmentary owing 
to the destruction of practically ever}^hing in the shape of 
native records by the Burmese in 1767. The book is 
illustrated by several plates of interest. 

The author remarks in his preface that he may, at some 
future date, undertake the detailed history of Modern Siam. 
It is greatly to be hoped that he will do so, and thus form the 
complementary volume to his present excellent work. 

B, 0. Cartwright. 
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An Asian Arcady. By Eeginalb le May. 10 x 6^ 
Cambridge, 1926, 

This most interesting book deals with the peoples 
districts of North-Western Siam. The author divides it 
work into three parts, (a) Historical ; giving a concise narrattii m 
of the happenings in the Laos country from the earliest tiiMes 
down to the present day ; (b) Topographical and Ethnological^^ ; 
in which he describes the journey from Bangkok to ChiengmaiV^ 
and gives an interesting summary of the life and customs, 
religion and other matters pertaining to the inhabitants ; 
(c) Travel ; being an account of the author's journey from 
Chiengmai to Chiengsen, a town in the extreme north of Siam, 
and returning to Chiengmai by way of Nan and Prae. This 
latter section is the finest part of the book, and each chapter 
is supplemented by folk-lore tales of the Laos people which 
are here related with singular charm of style. 

The author must be congratulated on having produced 
a work of deep interest about a little-known land. He has 
resided for very many years in Siam, and is therefore in a 
position to give results of accurate knowledge and observation. 

The book is splendidly illustrated by many excellent 
photogravures, and a very charming reproduction in colours 
of a view of Chiengmai, painted by the author's wife. 

It is also very pleasing to note how the author lays stress 
on the correct pronunciation of the word '' Laos ", which so 
many of our American friends habitually mispronounce in 
a sadly barbaric manner. In fine, An Asian Arcady can 
be confidently recommended to all those who are interested 
in matters pertaining to Siam and her neighbours. 

B. 0. Cartwright. 


My Journey to Lhasa. By Alexandra David-Neel. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated with many photographs taken by 
the author. London : William Heinemann, 1927. 

In her introduction Madame David-Neel informs her 
readers that what mainly decided her to go to Lhasa was not 
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research, but “ the absurd prohibition, which closes Thibet ” 
to foreigners, and which had on a previous occasion in 1921 
led to her being turned back into Chinese territory after she 
had successfully crossed the border from Jakj^endo, the Jye- 
kundo of the Indian Survey map. This remarkable journey 
through south-east Tibet to Lhasa, dealt with in her book, 
was her fifth into Tibet. Before it she had for many years 
pursued her researches in the literature, philosophy, and 
secret lore of Thibet She had met the Dalai Lama in exile 
at Kalimpong and had been the welcome guest of the Penchen 
or Tashi Lama at Tashilhumpo. For more than two years she 
had studied in the celebrated Kum-Bum monastery in Amdo, 
where Hue and Gabet spent three months in 1815. She had 
even been initiated by hermit-masters of yoga into their mystic 
lore, including the strange art whereby naked anchorites 
preserve their bodily heat, while sitting motionless through 
the night out on the snow of their high mountain retreats 
exposed to the piercing winter blasts. 

So, when in 1923—1, under the guise of poor pilgrims, she 
and her adopted son Yongden, a young Red Cap lama, with 
nothing but what they could themselves carry, tramped their 
way through a little known part of Tibet and stayed two 
months in Lhasa without being detected, about a year after 
Dr. McGovern's visit, she was exceptionally well qualified 
to observe and describe the many aspects and incidents of 
everyday Tibetan life with which her narrative abounds. A 
special feature of this book is her delightfully intimate and 
humorous presentation, often in the form of dialogue between 
her and Yongden, of encounters on the road with other 
wayfarers, villagers, robbers, and petty officials ; and at 
Lhasa with humble inhabitants and pilgrims. On occasions 
the risk of discovery was great, but her beggar’s role served 
her well, and her presence of mind always carried her through. 
When a Lhasa policeman hit her with his truncheon, she was 
delighted at this fresh evidence of the security of her incognito. 
Once only did she as a last resort have to use her automatic 

JRAS. JANUARY 1928. 11 
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pistol, when attacked by robbers. On another occasion her 
invocation of terrific deities effected the immediate restoration 
of a few rupees stolen from Yongden by a robber band, and 
it was her resource, determination, and endurance, rather 
than good luck, that brought her dangerous venture to a 
successful issue. 

Geographically the achievement was no mean one, but the 
reader would more easily be able to appreciate this, had even 
a sketch map been provided. A general indication of the route 
may be of interest. The place names are spelt as in the book. 
The journey started from the Mekong valley, over the Kha 
Karpo range by the Dokar pass, about 230 miles south-south- 
east of Chiamdo ; then up the Salween valley and over the 
watershed into the unexplored upper Po valley, or Po yul, 
deservedly notorious, as the travellers found, for its ferocious 
brigand inhabitants. In the summer of 1921 at Jakyendo the 
late Brigadier-General Pereira, pointing to Po yul on his map, 
had remarked to Madame David-Neel : ‘‘ Nobody has ever 
been there, there may be several accessible passes above the 
spring of the river — it would be an interesting way to Lhasa. 
From Po the route taken early in 1924 lay through Pome, 
previously visited by Bailey and Morshead, and up the 
Tongyuk valley. Here a startling encounter vith a mysterious 
hermit, who knew Madame David-Neel, led her to change her 
direction, so she then proceeded down the Tongyuk, over the 
Temo pass to the Brahmaputra, and up the Giamda valley 
to Giamda town on the main Chiamdo-Lhasa road. Later in 
the same year Mr. Kingdon Ward and Earl Cawdor also 
covered this ground. From Giamda to Lhasa and via Gyantze 
to India the roads are well known. 

Though most of the illustrations in the book are from 
Madame David-Neel’s photos taken on other journeys in 
Tibetan lands, when circumstances were more favourable for 
the use of a camera, they form a welcome addition here. No 
index is given. Tj^ographical errors are commendably few, 
and the phonetic system of spelhng Tibetan names and words 
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followed is consistent and easy for the reader unacquainted 
with the intricacies of Tibetan spelHng. 

This book is popular in scope and addressed rather to the 
general reader than to the Orientalist, who, however, will find 
here and there much of interest. As noted before, it contains 
several first-hand allusions to the mysticism and magic of 
modern Tibet, that amazing heritage from the days of Tilo, 
Naro, and ]\Iilaraspa. Madame David-Neel, moreover, 
promises a full account of these matters in a separate work 
devoted to religion and superstitions. This will be eagerly 
awaited, and will, we hope, convince those who may be 
sceptical about what we are here told of Tibetan mysticism. 

H. Lee Shuttleworth. 


English-Turki Dictionary, Based on the Dialects of 
Kashgar and Yarkand. By G. Raquette. 10 x 7, 
ii + 139 pp. C. W. K. Gleerup, Lund, and 0. Harras- 
sowitz, Leipzig. 1927. 

This book, which is one of the Arsskrift of the University 
of Lund, is of great interest and importance for students of 
the comparative philology of the Turkish dialects, to whom 
Dr. Eaquette is already well-known as an expert on modern 
Eastern Tiirki. It is the first dictionary of any size of an 
European language translated into a dialect of this kind, 
and as there are some 13,000 Tiirki words and expressions 
arranged under 3,500 English words it follows naturally 
that a number of these Tiirki words appear here in print 
for the first time. 

The most interesting feature is the number of extremely 
ancient words which still survive in this dialect though long 
since forgotten elsewhere. A curious example is the transla- 
tion of bow ” (the weapon) ydr (yS). The original form 
was yd, and the more popular incorrect form ydr seems to 
have been introduced under the influence of the Persian 
word ydr, ‘‘ friend,’’ at a time when people were beginning 
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to wonder whether a monosyllable ending in d could possibly 
be a correct form. 

For all its virtues, however, this excellent work sufiers 
from certain minor defects which it will be well to mention 
here in case a second edition should give an opportunity 
for correction : — 

(1) Although the system of transliteration is careful and 
elaborate there is unfortunately no guide in the preface or 
elsewhere to the value of the symbols employed. 

(2) The case governed by verbs is mentioned only in 
exceptional cases. 

(3) There are one or two unexpected omissions, for instance 
no translation is given for to '' or '' in order to 

(4) In a few cases words which are ambiguous in English 
are shown without closer indication of the meaning. ‘‘ Bow '' 
mentioned above is a case in point, and “to bear” is translated 
kdtdnndk and torfmaq without indicating that the first is 
“ to carry ” and the second “ to give birth to 

G. L. M. Clauson. 


Tscheremissische Texte (Vol. I, Text; Vol. II, Ubersetzung). 
By Ernst Lewy. 64 and 74 pp., 3 plates. Heinz 
Lafaire, Hanover. 1926. 

The sixty Cheremiss texts, which are transcribed with 
the greatest care according to a very precise system of trans- 
literation, were collected by the translator during the war 
from eleven Russian prisoners of war, of six of whom photo- 
graphs (profile and full-face) . are attached. Accompanied 
as they are by translations they will be of considerable 
interest to Finno-Ugrian students, but it is a little surprising 
that the translator should not have found it necessary or 
desirable to add any notes except a certain number dealing 
solely with phonetics. 


G. L. M. Clauson. 
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Les Barbares : Des grandes invasions aux Conquetes 
Turques DU XP SiECLE. By Louis Halphen. 9 x 5|, 
390 pp. Librairie Felix Alcan. Paris. 1926. 

This work is Vol. V of the series Peuples et Civilizations, 
Histoire Generale edited by the author and M, Philippe 
Sagnac ; it comprises a summary of the history of Europe 
and Western Asia from the fourth to the eleventh century 
A.D. In the space available the author has naturally been 
able to give only the most brief summary of the events of so 
long and complicated a period, but with this limitation the 
work is competently done and the author has taken care 
to give a full list of authorities, including the most recent, 
in each chapter. G. L. M. Clauson. 

Oskar von Niedermayer. Afghanistan. Mit 246 Abbil- 
dungen in Kupfertiefdruck und 9 skizzen. Verlag Karl 
W. Hiersemann, Leipzig, 1924. Sm. folio, xvi, 70, 
246. £4. 

Among those whom the fortunes of the War carried into 
strange lands was also the author of this sumptuous volume. 
He had been travelling before in the East, and was well 
acquainted with the habits and customs of the peoples with 
which he came in contact. As an experienced traveller, 
he had a keen eye for all the specific characteristics of land 
and people. As he remarks in his introduction, a string of 
camels along the plain, or one of pack horses on the snow- 
clad ridge of a mountain did not attract him ; but he was 
much more aUve to a hut built of reeds, or to a row of elephants, 
or the beggar in rags, or the dervishes in their peculiar dress. 
And so he spent the year from 1916-17 in travelling through 
Afghanistan with a camera in his hand, and taking full 
advantage of the kindliness of the people, of whom he cannot 
speak too highly. He neither had a political axe to grind, 
nor did he wish to weave for himself the halo of an adventurous 
traveller. Thus he undertakes to give in this book a sober and 
impartial description of what he saw and experienced in 
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that strange land. In brief outlines he sketches the geo- 
graphical and geological conformation, the divisions of the 
country, the system of administration, the economic life of 
the people, and he does not fail to pay special attention to 
the artistic wood-carvings, metal-work, and the like found 
in public buildings or in private houses. Special chapters 
are devoted to Buddhist and Islamic remains. The real 
importance of the work lies now in the artistic reproductions 
of all that is of interest in Afghanistan. No less than 243 
full-sized plates, which look almost like copper-plates, give 
us a complete insight into all that is worth seeing or knowing 
of Afghanistan. Most of these plates are pictures of Kabul, 
Kandahar, and Herat. Every important building, every 
ancient fortress, every noteworthy ruin, and many beautiful 
landscapes are here faithfully reproduced. In addition 
we see the Army chiefs in their military array, the Emir’s 
elephants decked in royal apparel : and on the other hand, 
the smith, the melon-vendor, the bazaars in their various 
aspects, the hunter, the car drawn by bullocks, the dancing- 
girl, the lender of narghilehs, peasant women, street music, 
and nomads with their tents. The author also gives us 
illustrations of famous tombs, places of pilgrimage, many 
minarets, and above all the sanctuary of Ali Mesar-i-Sherif 
in Herat. No attempt can be made to exhaust here even 
remotely the wealth of these illustrations, which are true to 
Nature and not the work of an imaginative painter. These 
all reveal the unexpected beauty of many of the monuments 
in Afghanistan, the life of the people, and the wild beauty 
of many of the mountainous parts, hitherto untrodden by 
Europeans. There are in addition three maps, one of 
Afghanistan, the second of Kabul, and the third of Herat, 
probably the first ever drawn ; and nine pen-and-ink sketches 
in the text itself. A copious geographical index enriches 
this fine publication, which for its artistic merit and accurate 
information is sure to retain a very high place in the literature 
of Afghanistan. M. Gaster. 
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An Etymological Vocabulary of Pashto. By Dr. Georg 
Morgenstierne. viii, 120 pp. Oslo, 1927. 

If a book is to be valued for its usefulness. 
Dr. Morgenstierne’s Etymological Vocabulary of Pashto 
assuredly takes a high place. He has laid for ever more than 
one bogey by giving us an epoch-making work. This erudite 
and conscientious exposition of an obscure subject will show 
the student that a Jewish origin for the Af^an is a hopeless 
argument. We were already deeply indebted to continental 
scholars for the help and guidance given us in the matter of 
oriental languages. The names of Geiger, Horn, and a host of 
others are known to us all, and remembered with due reverence. 
Dr. JMorgenstierne has surpassed them all in his own particular 
line. And this in spite of the fact that the study of these 
languages means much more to us than it does to the con- 
tinental scholar. We must know them if we are to govern 
successfully. The learned Doctor has earned our deepest 
gratitude for all time. 

Now that the veriest tyro knows where this language was 
first spoken it becomes an easy matter to decide where the 
early Af^ans dwelt, dwelt for centuries, whose subjects 
they were, and other details. The Afglians are a virile 
people, and withal rebellious and troublesome from youth to 
old age. It is not unlikely, therefore, that their untoward 
activities led to their wholesale expulsion from their native 
land at some time or other. We all know that such expulsions 
have taken place, not once, but many times. The outstanding 
facts got from the learned Doctor’s work are that the Af^ans 
spoke the language of Ancient Persia, and that they dwelt in 
that land or on its confines for a very long time. It was not 
merely a case of passing through Persia in search of a new 
home. The Af^an is the last man in the world to adopt 
the language of a stranger. VTien he does take anything he 
takes it by force. 

Against some of the terms given in this undoubtedly useful 
work the author has remarked, “ Etym. unknown.” It will 
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be found, however^ that something like eighty per cent of 
these hail from one or other of the Indian Prakrits. Take a 
few examples : — 

Chit, flat, etc., comes from the Hin. chit, which means 
exactly the same thing. In the Pashto the vowel has been 
lengthened. 

Kdgh, cunning, comes from the Hin. kdg, Jcdgd, a crow, 
the most cunning of all birds. In India proper a cunning 
individual is very often compared to a “ crow The change 
from to gA is natural. 

Kdra, a large wooden vessel, is connected with the Lah. 
kardh, kardhd, and the Hin. kdrdhi. It is found in Sin. also. 

Kat, a heap, pile, is seen in the Hin. khatd, khdt, khdtd, 
a heap or pile. The aspirate has been dropped and the vowel 
shortened. 

Khula, Miula, the mouth, an opening, comes from the Lah. 
khold, hollow, empty, or, if it please you better, we may 
connect it with the Hin. intrans. verb khulnd, to open, or 
the trans. verb hholnd, to open. The respective past 
participles are khuld and khold.. 

Khtvaredah ghtvaredal, to open, expand, as a flower, is 
the I.ah. verb khir-, to open, bud, flower. Both verbs mean 
the same thing. 

Kom;, etc., a large tick, is the Hin. kilni, a tick, or the 
Hin. kana, a weevil. 

Lalun, weeding, is derived from the Hin. naldnd, ndrdna, 
nirdnd, to weed. The letters I and r are interchangeable. 

Langa, puerperal, we take it comes from the Hin, lahg, 
lahgrt^ loin-cloth. The connexion requires no explanation. 

Lara, mist, fog, may be seen in the Sin. luru, lurdtu, 
mist, fog. 

Lara saliva, spittle, is derived from the Hin. rdl, or from 
the Skr. Idld, both of which mean the same thing. L and r 
are interchangeable. 

Pal, a millstone, is probably seen in the Sin. puru : 
chakidjo puru, the stone of the mill, mill-stone. See Stack’s 
Dictionary, p. 101. 
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And so we might go on. The chief difficulty in tracing these 
words will be found to be due to what we are pleased to term 
metathesis. The Af^an delights in transposing letters and 
in changing certain sounds. It may be that he wishes to get 
at something which he can more easily pronounce. But this is 
certainly not always clear. It is much more likely to be due to 
the fact that he is an Af^an, and intends to remain such for 
all time ; let the world take note. 

George Waters Gilbertson. 


The Bhakta-Mala of Nabha-ji, with the Tiled of Priya-dasa, 
and with a commentary entitled the Bhakti-Sudha-Svadu 
of Sri Sitarama-sarana Bhagawan Prasad (Rup-kala). 
pp. 996. Nawal Kishor Press, Lucknow, 1926. Rs. 3-12. 

Students of Indian religions will be glad to learn that a third 
edition of this work has issued from the well-known Lucknow 
Press. Nabha’s Bhakta-mdla, or Lives of the Saints ” with 
its Tihd by Priya-dasa is one of the most difficult books in 
Hindi, and Sitdrdma-sarana Bhagavdn Prasad’s commentary 
is far the best that has been published. To all who desire to 
master the developments of the Bkakti -Quit in Northern India 
it is indispensable. Every line of it can be studied vdth profit, 
and this is rendered easy by the completeness and clarity of 
his explanations. G. A. G. 

Journal of Francis Buchanan (afterwards Hamilton). 
Kept during the Survey of the Districts of Patna and 
Gaya in 1811-1812. Edited with Notes and Introduction 
by V. H. Jackson, M.A. 10 x 6|^, pp. xxxix + 250, 
with 4 plans, 2 plates, and map. Patna : Government, 
B. and 0., Press, 1925. 

This volume comprises a reprint of the Journal published 
in vol. viii, parts iii and iv, of the JBOBS,, with the addition 
of an appendix containing reprints of important notes recorded 
by Mr. Jackson on some of the localities visited by Buchanan, 
and reproductions of tw’o old plans of Patna City. 
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Mr. Jackson’s local knowledge and the experience acquired 
in the course of his own researches of a similar character 
specially fitted him for the task of editor, and we can only 
wish that he could have had more leisure from heavy o£B.cial 
duties to amplify his foot-notes. His Introduction forms an 
invaluable guide to an understanding of the conditions under 
which, and the lines upon which, Buchanan worked, and bears 
the testimony of a modern scientific man to the value and 
accuracy of the work done. 

The area dealt with by Buchanan in this Journal does not 
correspond exactly with the present districts of Patna and 
Gaya, as might appear from the title-page, but with the then 
districts of Behar and Patna, which included the whole of 
the present district of Patna, most of the present Gaya 
district (excluding several parganas in the south-west thereof) 
and the western portion of the present Monghyr district. 
Buchanan’s inquiries have already proved a prolific source 
of information for subsequent Accounts and Gazetteers, as 
well as for more recent archaeological research ; but much 
remains to be followed up. His description in this Journal 
(under date 14th January, 1812) of his visit to the cave north 
of Hanria village, where silajit was obtained, enabled 
Mr. Jackson to identify Yuan Chwang's “ Buddhavana 
Moimtain” — an important identification, if only that it 
serves to corroborate Stein’s identification in 1899 of the 
Kukkutapadagiri— and, moreover, led to Mr. Jackson’s 
further valuable inquiries into the nature of the substance 
known as silajit, or Hlajahi (see Appendices, pp. 235, 
237). As elsewhere in South Bihar, Buchanan carefully 
recorded the temperatures of the water in all the hot-springs 
occurring near his routes ; in fact, he made special trips for 
this purpose. Mr Jackson has made a close study of these 
temperatures during the past twenty years, the results of 
which it is hoped may yet be published. Space will permit 
of reference to only two or three more items of information, 
out of many that invite notice. 
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Buchanan’s account of the Mahabodhi temple at Bodh 
Gaya is particularly interesting, more especially having regard 
to comparatively recent developments there. Eeferring 
to the broad upper terrace, on the west (not east ”, as on 
page 58, fifth line from bottom) of which grew the sacred 
jfyi'pal tree, or hodhidruma, he writes : — The original stairs 
leading up to the terrace were through the porch which has 
fallen . . , but the access to a holy place through a heterodox 
temple appeared so improper to the Mahrattah who repaired 
the terrace that he has constructed a new stair on the outside.” 
He gave a similar account in a paper read before the R.A.S. 
in May, 1827, when he explained that these outer stairs had 
been made so that the orthodox may pass up without 
entering the porch, and thus seeing the hateful image of 
Buddha ”. The local practice no longer stands upon these 
ancient ways The broad terrace with the 'pljpal tree 
and the circular heap of brick and plaster in various con- 
centric stages ” are clearly shown in Sir C. D*Oyly’s two 
sketches drawn at Bodh Gaya in 1828. 

Then there is his interesting description of the remains 
he saw at Sanwas (p. 88), a place now in the Monghyr district 
about 7 1 miles N.E, by N. of Durgapur Parvati, and 3 miles 
W. of Maldah. As far as I am aware, no exploration of 
this or adjacent sites has yet been made by the Archasological 
Department. An examination of the conical heap of bricks 
that seemed to Buchanan to be like the ruin of “a solid 
temple of the Buddhists ” (i.e. a stupa) and of other remains 
in the vicinity may yet prove of assistance in tracing Yuan 
Chwang’s route between Indra's Cave Mountain ” and the 
l'lan~na-po-fa-to country. Cunningham in the cold season 
of 1861-2 traced a portion of a big embankment, or raised 
roadway, which he calls the “ Asuren Embankment ” {A SI, 
vol, i, map facing p. 16), for about 2 miles running W. by 
S. from the village of Sithaura towards the modern village 
of Rajgir. From Singhaul,” Buchanan writes, I followed 
a very grand old road attributed to the infidel Jarasandha, 
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and on that account called the Asuren/’ Singhaul is a 
village some 6 miles W. by S. of Eajglr, and Buchanan was 
travelling eastwards towards Rajgir. It was probably a 
continuation of this old roadway that Cunningham has 
marked on his map ; and it is 10 miles from Singhaul to 
Sithaura. It is likely that this embankment served the 
double purpose of a highway and a dyke forming an extensive 
reservoir of water between it and the hills on the south. 

We miss a table of contents, and could wish that the Press 
had used better paper. The index has not been completed 

so as to cover the appendices. 

C. E. A. W. 0. 

A Constructive Survey of Upanishadic Philosophy. 
Being a Systematic Introduction to Indian Metaphysics, 
By R. D. Ranade, M.A., Director Academy of Philosophy 
and Religion, formerly Professor of Philosophy, Fergusson 
College, Poona. 10 x 7, pp. 438. Oriental Book 
Agency, Poona, 1926. Rs. 10. 

The author of this very valuable work gives as its aim 
the systematic exfosition of all the problems that emerge from the 
discussion of Upanishadic thought in their manifold hearings, or, 
alternatively, the presentation of the teaching of the Upanishads 
according to the methods of W estern thought, or again, to put into 
the hands of Orientalists a neio method for treating the problems 
of Indian Philosophy, Yet the ultimate purpose of the work 
is the spiritual purpose. The writer is a competent philo- 
sophical thinker and also a very able expositor. The serious 
student of things Indian will find the work truly illuminating. 

Every one who loves India must rejoice to see an Indian 
scholar do his utmost to set forth clearly and comprehensibly 
the whole of the rich contents of the loftiest section of Hindu 
literature ; European method and scholarship are certainly 
indispensable for such a task ; but the Indian heart, bred on 
Indian spiritual nourishment, is more likely to be able 
to understand these things in their depths than the European. 
Therefore the volume is doubly welcome. 
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Chapter I, The Background, is introductory, and will be 
found really valuable both as regards the history behind 
the documents and also the philosophy. The fourth chapter 
sets forth in detail, with a good deal of helpful exposition, 
the portions of the Upanishads from which the formed 
philosophies of India arose during later centuries. The 
other chapters discuss Upanishad teaching under the headings 
of Cosmogony, Psychology, 3Ietaphysics, Ethics, and 
Mysticism ; and will be found to throw a great deal of light 
on the ancient texts. 

The author lays considerable stress on the value of the 
moral teaching of the Upanishads ; but there is no passage 
in the book which dispassionately considers the ethical value 
of the ascetic life which, in the Upanishads, is regarded as 
necessary for the man who seeks to realize the supreme 
Atman. This surely is rather a serious omission. 

The Chronology suggested does not strike the historical 
inquirer as the strongest element in the book. The writer’s 
date for the Upanishads is given in the words, Considering the 
U jganisJiadic age to have been placed somewhere between 1200 B.c. 
and 600 b.c. ; ^ while, in writing of the relation of the 
hymns of the Rigveda to the philosophical texts, he says 
they must be regarded as having preceded them by a period of 
over a thousand years Since serious European writers, 
eager to reach historical truth, have suggested later dates, 
and have given the reasons on which their judgments rest, 
one wonders much why the learned Director has not set 
forth, even briefly, the considerations which seem to him 
to prove the much earlier origin of the documents. Bare 
dogmatic statements are not likely to weigh with historical 
students. 

Yet the volume as a whole is to be very seriously welcomed 
as a great effort and a great achievement. 

J. N. Farquhar. 

^ P. 13. 2 p 2. 
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Buddhism and its Place in the Mental Life of 
Mankind. By Dr. Paul Dahlke. London : Macmillan 
and Co., 1927. 

Essays in Zen Buddhism. By Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki. 
(First Series.) London : Luzac and Co., 1927. 

Both, these works are intended to show us Buddhism as a 
religion which even to-day may appeal to man’s religious 
instincts. The first offers us the “ pure, original Buddha -word, 
as it is laid down in the Pali Canon The author disclaims 
anything of a philological nature, and apparently does not see 
that his whole book involves a philological assumption. But 
it possesses the charm of a quite personal appeal made by one 
to whom the Buddha is the final fuLfiller of all mental life. 

What I myself have learnt and experienced as the most 
important thing of all, in this book I endeavour to pass on to 
others.” 

Professor Suzuki’ s book is less subjective. It is an 
exposition of Buddhism as understood by the Zen Buddhists, 
and there is little here about the pure Buddha- word. Zen 
principles are said to be most directly expounded in the 
Lankdvatdra-sutra, but Zen does not base its authority on 
any written documents. The real author of the school, we are 
told, is Bodhidharma in the sixth century, though Zen in 
the form in which we have it dates from the sixth patriarch, 
Hui-neng. Hence there is good reason for the claim that in 
spite of its Indian name (zen = dhyana), it is “ the native 
product of the Chinese mind When we are further told that 
satori, the essence of Buddhism, is an intuitive looking into 
the nature of things, in contradistinction to the analytical 
or logical understanding ”, it is clear that we have to deal with 
a form of mysticism. No doubt the question of the relative 
importance of logic and intuition is a matter of temperament, 
but it is easy to understand the strength of this Chinese 
intuitional protest against logic, seeing that the only logical 
achievements which it had in view were the systems of 
Chinese philosophers. 
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The book consists of eight essays, which are intended to 
remove difficulties and form an intelligent approach to the 
subject. This is, as the author points out, a very different 
thing from mastering Zen. But as a clear exposition of an 
independent form of mysticism developed in Chinese thought, 
it will be of the greatest interest to students of the history of 
religion and religious experience. 

Edward J. Thomas. 


Rulers of the Indian Ocean. By Admiral G. A. Ballard, 
C.B. Duckworth, 215. net. 

Admiral Ballard, formerly Director of the Operations 
Division of the Admiralty War Staff, is a practised historian 
whose previous essays on naval history are well known in 
this country. He has set himself to elucidate the maritime 
history of the Indian Ocean from the earliest time until 
the present, and has placed his conclusions before us in 
this book. He has had the assistance of Sir William Foster 
in deahng with the events of the fourteenth and succeeding 
centuries, which is the best possible guarantee of the historical 
accuracy of his narrative for this crucial period. The whole 
book, moreover, has already appeared, except for the con- 
cluding chapter, in the Mariners^ Mirror^ and has, the 
author informs us, already passed under the ‘notice of some 
very competent critics, whom, he says, have raised no 
question as to the accuracy of statements made, except in 
regard to two points, which he briefly mentions. 

In the absence of an Index, or a Bibliography, or, with 
few exceptions, any reference whether in the text or in foot- 
notes to the sources of information relied on, particularly for 
the pre-historic and very early periods, it is difficult for a 
scholar or student, and still more for a reviewer, to express 
a decided opinion as to the degree of authority to be attached 
to Admiral Ballard’s conclusions on many points. In the first 
chapter, for example, he gives his reasons for regarding the 
Indian Ocean as the birthplace of both branches of the 
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mariner’s occupation, viz. coasting and deep water sailing. 
He does not mention the claims of Polynesia in this connexion 
as put forward by G. Elliot Smith {Journal of the Manchester , 
Egyptian and Oriental Society, 1915-16), nor does he refer to 
General Pitt-Rivers’ memoir {Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, voL iv, 1874-5, p. 339), which still remains, in the 
reviewer’s opinion, the best authority on early modes of naviga- 
tion, nor to a number of other memoirs of great value by recent 
workers in this fascinating field, quoted by Elliot Smith and 
not unknown to students. He states (p. 6) that the Mecca 
traders pushed their way eastwards so that by the ninth and 
tenth centuries they had reached the Malay Archipelago, 
whence in time they found their way to China itself.” He 
does not mention Renaudot's Ancient Account of India and 
China by Tivo Mohammedan Travellers — translated from the 
Arabic (1733), which refers to a great massacre of Mohammedan 
Jews, Christians, and Parsees to the number of 120,000 at 
Canfu (sc. Canton) in a.d. 877. Sulaiman the merchant refers 
to merchants of Iraq as trading regularly with China in the 
same century, which suggest a greater antiquity for this trade 
than Admiral Ballard allows (see also C. S. K. Myhea, The 
Moslem World, April, 1922 p. 170). 

He mentions (p. 213) that the Persians never had any navy 
in spite of all their wealth, military power, and extent of coast- 
line. Yet Persia conquered and held Muscat and Bahrain, Hasa 
and Hofu Hufuf for a century or more to such effect that the 
Persian language is the basis of at least one dialect of Northern 
Oman and the record of Persian skill in public works, such as 
wells and underground water channels, is to be found along 
the whole Oman coast to Ras al Hadd, as well as in Bahrain 
and Hasa. Nearchus had no difficulty in obtaining a pilot 
ere he reached the mouth of the Persian Gulf, which suggests 
the coastal navigation was well developed before his arrival, 
whilst from at least as early as the sixteenth century until 
the present day the pilotage of the Shatt-al-Arab bar was 
almost exclusively in the hands of Persians from the Island 
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of Kharag and later from Bushire. The real reason for Persian 
backwardness in the art of navigation is to be found in the 
absence of navigable rivers, and of timber suitable for ship- 
building. Nadir Shah’s attempt to create a fleet in the Persian 
Gulf with timber carried from the Caspian for the purpose 
will be remembered in this connexion. 

In his concluding chapter (p. 293) he writes that no part what- 
ever in the long, costly and dangerous enterprise of making 
the Indian Ocean safe for the natives of India fell on the 
native himself, and on the next page he states that Moslems 
have relied “ for generations ” on the security by sea provided 
by the British white ensign, and adds that the repression of 
piracy was carried out from first to last by Britain. 

Admiral Ballard, though himself born in India, ignores 
the work of the Indian Navy which, till its abolition in 1862/ 
bore the burden of the day in Indian waters, and of its 
predecessor, the marine forces of the H.E.I. Company ; 
indeed the Indian Nav}" is not, as far as the reviewer can 
ascertain, once mentioned in his pages. Yet it was the 
Indian Na\"y, manned mainly by Indian ratings, that 
made the charts of the coasts of India, Arabia, and the 
Persian Gulf on which we rely to-day. Indian seamen 
and Indian soldiers bore the brunt of our early steps in 
conjunction with the Turks for the repression of the Chaab 
pirates at the head of the Persian Gulf. Indian troops helped 
to exterminate the pirates of Eas-el-Khaimah at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century and did most of the fighting then 
and ever since on the shores of the Persian Gulf, as witness 
the pages of Low's History of the lyidian Navy. At least ten 

^ The Secretary of State, in his despatch of 30th August, 1861, testified to 
the efficiency with which the Indian Navy had discharged the various loca 
duties for which it was mainly organized, adding that it had been con- 
stantly employed at a distance from India in the suppression of piracy and 
of the slave trade, and also in regular warfare in association with the Royal 
Navy in China, Borneo, and New Zealand without cost to the British 
Exchequer. He added that the Royal Navy could spare few ships for 
service in Eastern seas (Welby Report, 1900). 

JRAS. JANUARY 1928. 
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times as many Indians as Englishmen have died or been 
killed in the service of the East India Company and of the 
Crown in the Indian Ocean and adjacent seas, not in the pro- 
tection or defence of any primarily Indian interest but in 
order to maintain the freedom of the seas (in the true and not 
the Wilsonian sense) and the abolition of African slave trade, 
the latter a primarily European ideal. Nor as Admiral Ballard 
states (p. 297) was the British Navy maintained exclusively 
at the cost of the British tax-payer, for the Government of 
India has paid to the Imperial Exchequer since 1869 a very 
substantial subvention, which since 1901 has been fixed at 
£100,000 {vide Welby Report Cd, 131, 1900). 

Space precludes reference to other points of great interest 
suggested by a perusal of this book, but perhaps suflicient has 
been written to show that it cannot be accepted throughout as 
an authoritative exposition of the whole period dealt with, 
whilst the absence of an index and of critical apparatus impair 
its value as a contribution to our knowledge of an exceedingly 
important chapter of world history. 

A. T. Wilson. 


West-Indonesien. Sumatra, Java, Borneo. Von 
Professor Dr. Augustin Kramer. 12 x 9, pp. 104 
(including xlv illustration plates and 2 maps). Stuttgart : 
Franckh’sche Verlagshandlung [1927]. 16.50 marks. 

This is vol. iii of the '' Atlas der Volkerkunde the previous 
volumes of which were devoted to Northern and Central 
Asia and Europe, respectively. After a brief preface, a table 
of contents, and an introduction, the odd pages 13-101 are 
illustration plates, facing the letterpress opposite to them. 
The illustrations are line drawings, which, though suitable 
for architecture and artefacts generally, are less adequate for 
the representation of human tjq)es. The title is not a complete 
indication of the contents, for these include, besides the minor 
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islands adjacent to Sumatra and Java, the Hova part of 
Madagascar and the Andaman and Nicobar groups as well. 
This arrangement cannot be justified from a purely 
ethnographical or a purely geographical point of view, but 
only by a compromise between the two. Moreover, the state- 
ment (p. 14) that the Nicobarese belong to the “ Malay 
stock ” is highly doubtful ; bnguistically, at any rate, they 
are akin to Mon- Khmer. On the other hand, the Malay 
Peninsula is left out, though it would have fitted very well 
both etbnographically and geographically into the framework 
of the book. 

The greatest gap, however, is the omission, in dealing with 
Sumatra, of the Malays proper, which is rather like cutting 
Hamlet out of the play that bears his name. They are indeed 
mentioned incidentally on p. 50 as being akin to the 
Mnangkabau people, but that is pretty much like putting a 
mere mention of England and the English into the chapter on 
Scotland of a work dealing in detail with the inhabitants of 
the British Isles generally. There is, by the way, no sound 
basis for the twice-repeated etymology of the name Malay 
(pp. 7, 50) as meaning “ wanderers ; it was the definitely 
local name of a certain region in Sumatra, and can be traced 
back as such to the seventh century a.d. But the author's 
conception, for which I know of no justification, is that the 
Malays were the first migrants from Southern Asia to the 
islands and were driven (as is suggested on p. 8 and in the 
publishers’ leaflet) into the interior by later comers, such as 
the Gayo, Alas, and Minangkabau peoples. As applied to the 
communities which alone are really entitled to the name 
Malay, this is pretty ^vell a reversal of the known facts, for 
they are very largely a coast people and have expanded at the 
expense of others. In his introduction the author, when 
discussing the various layers of culture that he claims to 
distinguish in the Austronesian area, denotes the earliest of 
the clearly Asiatic cultmes that entered it by thr name ‘‘ Old 
Malay Whether this is to be regarded as a mere misnomer 
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or as the result of a confusion of ideas, it is in my opinion an 
unfortunate terminology. 

It is only fair to add that the selection of objects for 
illustration is good and that the explanatory text gives in a 
small space a great deal of ethnographical information con- 
veyed in an easily intelligible way. The bibliographies 
appended to the various sections, and the general one on p. 104, 
will be very useful for reference to the original sources of the 
work. 

C. 0. Blagden. 

Die Sonne und Mithka im Awesta. Auf Grund der 
awestischen Feuerlehre dargestellt von Johannes 
Hertel. (Indo'lranische Quellen imd Forschungen, 
Heft IX.) 84 X 54. xxviii + 318 pp. Leipzig : Haessel, 
1927. 

In this interesting volume the cult of Mi0ra and the Sun in 
the Avesta is treated by the author on a wider background, 
namely the general principles of religious thought, or more 
accurately of Weltanschauung, among the early Indo-Iranians. 
The boldness and ability with which he has handled these 
subjects justify us in devoting some space to a summary of his 
views, which in this book are set forth with greater fullness 
than in his previous writings. 

When the ancestors of the Indo-Iranian tribes first moved 
down, a number of them settled in the fertile pastures around 
the Hamun Lake in Eastern Iran, and waged Lively wars of 
self-defence against other kindred tribes, who were continually 
pressing on after them, and who, pushed into the more barren 
valleys on the north and north-east, carried on fierce wars 
and cattle-raids against the settlers in the Hamun district. 
It was in this region and among these freebooting wanderers 
that the greater part of the Rg-veda was composed, in order to 
win the aid of the gods in their wars and forays. Most of these 
Vedic tribes gradually spread into India ; but a branch of 
them moved westward and have left their traces in the 
Mitannian inscriptions of Boghazkoi of c. 1380 b.c. 
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Despite local differences in details, these Iranian and Vedic 
tribes held the same general conception of nature and 
deity. They worshipped fire, with its warmth and light 
(Vedic rtd, Avesti asa), as universal principle of Good in 
both bodily and spiritual life ; and in opposition to this they 
postulated an evil fire, dark and cold (Av. druj “ harm ”, 
and nas\i, “ decay ”) as the principle animating all harmful 
beings and things. Between these two orders an everlasting 
struggle goes on. When a body animated by the good fire is 
penetrated and infected by the evil fire, it perishes, and 
similarly the good fire may overpower the evil and cause death 
in those possessed by it. In both orders there are divine beings, 
of which some are purely spiritual, i.e. composed wholly 
of good or evil fire, and therefore immortal, while others are 
of fire mingled with grosser matter (Av. gaedya, astvant) 
and on death lose their earthly admixture and become immortal 
either as gods in the Heaven of Light or as devils in hell below 
the earth. The '' gods ” {"^daivas, Ved. devds) are simply 
embodiments of the Supreme Fire, which also manifests 
itself in the light of heaven (Av. savah), the light of wealth 
(Av. a5^), ‘‘ glory ” (Av. xvarmah), i.e. lightning and the 
majesty of kings and conquerors, etc. While in their spiritual 
essence all gods are ahke, viz. the heavenly fire in different 
manifestations, they may mingle themselves with many 
material bodies in partial incarnation (as later in the Hindu 
ammvatdras) without ceasing to exist at the same time in 
individual personalities. Spirits of the dark order may 
incarnate themselves similarly. The fire of deities of the bright 
order is either luminous or non-luminous. Non -luminous 
fire is also present in man’s body, as the agni vaisvdnard of 
the Upanisads, which is said in Sat. Br., i, iv, 1, 10 ff., to have 
been carried in his mouth by Mathava Videgha,^ and is the 

^ Dr. Hertel holds that the Sarasvati from which Mathava is said to have 
started on his journey is the Arachotus, and that hence the story points to 
the movement of a Vedic tribe from Eastern Iran eastwards not long before 
the composition of the Sat. Br., which was quite late, as it shows Middle 
Persian phonetics in the name BaMk^x. 
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same as the Vedic hrdhma (etym. = ^Acy/xa, "^hhleghmn)^ 
which originally denoted generally the fire burning within 
man and later was claimed by the priests as peculiar to their 
class, whence came their title brdhmana ; and it likewise 
appears in Soma, semen, rain, waters, milk, urine (w^hence 
the use of itrine in exorcism and the cult of the linga and 
gold, mountains, curses, and sacred texts. Divine 
beings and persons w^ho know sacred texts by heart are styled 
in Av. tanu-maOra having a body composed of hymns ’’ 
(cf. SujxirnddJigdya, I, i, 2). Soul ” is a group of powers, 
all of them forms of fire. When man dies, the fiery elements 
(in Veda, and sometimes in Av. also, the whole man converted 
into fire) pass into the Fire-Heaven as a personal being of 
pure fire ; in the older Upanisads, how^ever, the brahma in 
the body merges impersonally into the cosmic fire. 

Zara^stra, following his rationalistic bent, and opposing 
the Haoma-cult and animal sacrifice of nature-worships, 
set up as his supreme deity Ahura Mazdah, “ Lord Reason,” 
and hence Fire came to be regarded as the latter’s son, 
subordinate to him. But Zara lustra’s reform failed. The 
Vedic tribes convinced the Iranian cattle-farmers by their 
victories that, after all, nature-powers were dominant. If 
Zara^ustra’s teachings were ever fully observed in Eastern 
Iran, they were soon driven thence by cults of nature-powers — 
Atar, Haoma, Mi0ra, Aradvi, Vorafoayna, etc., whom 
Zara^ustra had classed with the powers of darkness (rasd, 
Ved. rdksas), w'hom he called daevas. These nature-powers, 
accepted in Iran after Zara lustra and renamed mainyava 
yazdta^ baya, and amdsa spanta, were really old Aryan daivas, 
the Vedic devds. The deities established by Zara^u.^ra 
were translated into nature-powers : Ahura Mazdah became 
the sky, etc., Vohu Manah the guardian of useful animals, 
Asa the guardian of fire, Xsafoa the guardian of metal, 
Aramaiti (cattle-rearing) the guardian of the earth, the sun 
Ahura Mazdah’s eye, etc. In some Yasts Ahura Mazdah 
is subordinated to the old nature-powers. In Western Iran 
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the Achaemenids under Xerxes and Artaxerxes I and II 
returned to their worship. Throughout Iran, despite 
Zara^stra, religion continued to revolve around animal- 
sacrifice and the Haoma-cult. 

To the Aryans, everything real, including abstractions, was 
a concrete person ; hence in Av. Asa and Druj, the Good and 
the Evil principles, are the highest persons ; all other beings 
are parts of them. Each being is a composite of body and 
psychic forces {daend, baodah, ynanaJi, iirvan, etc.), which both 
exist together in the body and appear outside it as independent 
beings. Thus the Sun is the sun and also Ahura Mazdah’s 
eye, the stars stars and also MiSra’s eyes ; Ahura Mazdah 
is independent and also the urvaii of the amdsa spdntas ; 
sacrifices are offered to his ears and eye. The world is composed 
of series — individual persons combining in ever higher 
collective persons. All beings of the order of light, immortal 
and mortal, including men and animals, who are at once 
persons and parts of the supreme Person, are termed in Av. 
yazatas and receive offerings. Hence according to the Yasna 
the sacrifice combines all beings of the bright order as a 
collective person to combat the powers of darkness ; thus 
Av. Voroftrayna (the modern Bahrain fire) is a collective 
person composed of many fires. 

The Indo-Iranians originally regarded the sun, moon, and 
stars as holes in the vault of the heavenly Mountain through 
which descend light from the cosmic fire and rain, while at the 
same time they conceived them as persons. Now Mi0ra in 
Av. is entirely different from the Sun : he is the nightly sly 
and the spirit inhabiting it, and his m\Tiad eyes are the stars. 
From this fundamental character, according to Dr. Hertel, 
are derived Mirra’s other attributes, as ruler of lands, giver 
of rain, leader in battle, guardian of cattle-rearing and of 
covenants and friendship, and ?/ruyo77-o/x7ros*, who protects 
souls and brings them to the paradise in the Fire-heaven. 
He has essentially the same qualities as the Vedic Mitra- 
Varuna ; but, whereas the characters of the latter were in 
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early Vedic times fused together, the Av. Mifoa is a distinct 
personality. Sometimes in Av. he is put into a dual com- 
bination with Ahura (scil. Mazdah, not Varuna) ; but this 
is late, and possibly may be imitated from the Vedic compound 
Mitra-Varu^ia. Ahura means merely “ lord and was applied 
by Zara lustra as epithet to Mazdah, Reason,” whom he 
made his highest deity ; no Aryan god ever bore it as a proper 
name. It was applied to Mazdah, Mi^ra, Ap^m Napat 
(lightning), and human beings, and was not fixed as part of 
the name of Mazdah until after Zara lustra. 

In the Ga^as Ahura Mazdah is Divine Reason, fiery of 
substance, reigning in the Heaven of Light. In later Av. he 
seems to have been regarded first as more or less the Vedic 
Dyaus, the bright sky, containing the waters dispensed by 
him ; the stars are his eyes, the waters his wives. Then he 
was identified with the sky hy day, and finally in Eastern Iran 
and Turkestan with the sun (in Khotan urmaysde). In 
Western Iran, on the other hand, MiOra in post-Av. times 
became the sun, mihir. 

The cult of Miftra was not native to Persis, where it first 
appears on inscriptions of Artaxerxes II ; but RV. X. xxii. 
refers to it as widespread in Eastern Iran. Its chief document. 
Vast X, arose in Northern Iran, between the Caspian and 
Sogdiana, and was intended to make propaganda in Eastern 
Iran, where the cult was new. Northern Iran was inhabited 
by nomads, to whom the starlit sky was peculiarly important ; 
Mifoa is the type of the nomad, and the stars are his kine. 

This summary survey scarcely does justice to the immense 
industry and ability shown by Dr. Hertel in his book, especially 
as it perforce omits most of the arguments on which his con-* 
elusions are based. It will, however, serve to make clear his 
general position ; and, in my opinion, that position is sound. 
I believe that he has rightly characterised the fundamentals 
of Indo-Iranian Weltanschauung, which have been to a large 
extent overlooked by previous students, and that he is also 
correct in his view of the Av. Miftra as the spirit of the starlit 
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sky. On a few minor points I confess I am still not quite 
convinced. The arguments deducing from Mirra’s character 
as starlit sky his other qualities are very ingenious ; but 
we should probably feel them to be stronger if we added the 
hypothesis that originally Midra was a tribal war-god who in 
early times, long before Veda and Av., was identified with the 
starlit sky.^ But, apart from a few cases of irrox'q like these,^ 
which only afiect details, it must be said that by the present 
work Dr. Hertel has materially strengthened his main position, 
which is one of very great importance for the study of Indo- 
European culture. His hypothesis for the most part works y 
enabling him to bring into rational order a great mass of facts, 
and soon, as I believe, will become generally recognised as 
a valuable organ of science. 


^ From which of these two characters M. derived his attribute as guardian, 
of compacts is not clear. Dr. Hertel shows very acutely and rightly how this 
might have happened, and how mitrd, miBra came to mean “ compact ”, 
and then “ party to a compact ”, a process which we may perhaps state 
thus : Mitra — > formal covenant as work or manifestation of M. — ► 
covenant generally -> one of the covenanters generally friend (Skt. 
mitrdm, neut., influenced perhaps by vrtrdm “ enemy ”). But this 
development could hardly have started unless at the outset M. had been 
generally recognized as a sort of Zevs *OpKios or Deus Pidius ; and this 
must have been very early. 

* Thus the note on p. 39, which places the entry of the Vedic tribes into 
India at about 400 B.c., is difficult to reconcile with historical facts and the 
admitted existence of a Vedic tribe in IVIitanni c. 1380 b.c. On p. 96 Yasna 
xxxii. 10, acistem vaenaijke is rightly translated “ aufs finsterste betrachten ” 
and explained as meaning “ to condemn to destruction ” ; but this some- 
what weakens the force of the argument on p. 180 f. that Ya§t x. 29, turn 
ako vahistasca, etc., must refer to the alternate brightness and gloom o^ 
the sky. On p. 250, in the translation of ahurdnis ahurahyd as ‘‘ die 
Gemahlinnen des Herrs chers, des Herrs chers Tdchter ”, the reference to 
Aryan incest seems unnecessary, as I think we may regard the phrase as 
merely pleonastic. I feel also some slight doubt as to the meaning 
“ shine ” assigned to ^ r. 


L. D. Barnett, 
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Die Yast’s des Awesta. By Herman Lommel. pp. xii 
+ 211, large 8vo. Ubersetzt und eingeleitet von 
Gottingen, Vandenhoeck und Rupxecht, 1927. 

The author of this new translation of the Yashts has been 
working upon it since 1914, and the result has been that the 
understanding of this extraordinary compilation of highly 
corrupted and confused material has been brought a decided 
step forward. One has only to compare this translation with 
that given by Darmesteter as vol. xxiii of the Sacred Books 
of the East, Oxford, 1883, to realize the strides which the study 
of these texts has made since that time. By the way, the 
author does not seem to know of this English translation. 
He never mentions it, and refers only to the French translation 
made by Darmesteter later on, and of this Professor Lommel 
could make only occasional use. His aim was to give a clear 
and readable translation. He was quite conscious of the 
difficulties of the task. The passages which were quite 
unintelligible have been left out and marked by dots, and 
doubtful translations are signalized by a query. The interest 
in these Yashts lies in their mythological and legendary 
character. Very little of the old genuine Zoroastrian teaching 
can be found in it : the number of divinities invoked is legion, 
and not a few of these Yashts read like amulets and charms. 
They might belong to the Tantra literature. It is well known 
that for most of the Yashts there is no Pahlavi or other reliable 
translation in existence, and as Darmesteter has already 
pointed out, the only helpful method for their understanding 
is etymological and comparative. Many of the words and 
names of divinities, left untranslated before, have now been 
tentatively translated, and thus the Yashts have become less 
unintelligible than they were before. Closely connected 
with their understanding is the problem of their date. 
Professor Lommel agrees that the language in which the 
Yashts were vTitten was no longer a spoken language : it 
was the language of the priests, and therefore archaic forms 
that may occur are no proof for their antiquity. These may 
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be due to the scholastic attainments of the writer, who had 
studied more closely the Gathas and the older literature, and 
made good use of his scholarship. Still, in spite of it, he would 
like to assign the date of composition to the latter end of the 
Achsemenian period. One cannot discuss here this point, 
around which all the Avesta studies turn, but if a certain 
Vologeses, an Arsacid prince, has been the one who started 
the recovery of the fragments of the lost literature, and if the 
Sasanian kings were the first to proclaim the Zoroastrian 
religion as the ofi&cial one, the date is brought down by many 
centuries. Add to it the vague allusions to the legendary 
heroes, which appear in their fullness only in the Shah Naniah. 
One is therefore inclined to believe that the Yashts belong to 
a much later date, for this alone would also explain how the 
old popular beliefs and the innumerable divinities could have 
obtained such a hold as to practically eliminate or garble the 
old Zoroastrian teachings. Only a few stereotyped phrases 
and general principles seem to have remained. 

Besides the brief and lucid introduction the author has also 
prefixed special introductions to a large number of the Yashts, 
and he has avoided unnecessary repetitions by cross-references. 
As to his attempts of explaining the Anahita, and still 
more that of finding the Fravashis, already in the Avesta, 
although they are not mentioned there, but implied, as he 
believes, in the Daina, a doubt may be expressed, but on the 
whole this new translation will prove of invaluable service 
to the student of the later developments of Zoroastrianism 
and its relation to the other religions old and more recent 
which had their home in the ancient Empire of Persia, and the 
influence which these beliefs have exercised on the mystery 
cults, later Mithraism, and altogether on the spiritual move- 
ments in those countries. The author has appended an 
excellent index of names and subjects, and this greatly 
enhances the value of this important work. 


M. G. 
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Paul Kahle. Die Masoketen des Westens. [Texte und 
Untersuchungen zur Vonnasoretischen Graininatik des 
Hebraischen I.] 8vo, xii, 89 66, T^. W. Kohlbaininer, 
Stuttgart, 1927. 14s. 

The study of the Masora is entering upon a new phase owing 
to the researches of Professor Dr. Kahle. His contention is that 
the Masoretic Text, such as we have it to-day, does not 
represent in its vocalization the genuine old pronunciation of 
the Hebrew, such as e.g. it may have been spoken at the time 
of the Temple. According to Professor Kahle, it is the result 
of a very carefully worked out system, which merely fixes 
more or less the pronunciation such as it was current in the 
sixth or seventh century. This was afterwards worked 
\t into its most minute details by a school of Masorites, the 
/remost representatives of which were the family of Ben 
Asher. He endeavours, therefore, to recover the older 
pronunciation by means of fragments of old Hebrew MSS. 
found in the Geniza. In a previous volume he has discussed 
at full length the system of the Masorites of the East, meaning 
thereby that current in Babylon, best known through its 
superlinear vocalization. In the present volume he treats now 
the Masorites of the West, i.e. of Palestine. He has been 
fortunate enough to discover many more systems of 
vocalization, and he is, therefore, able to trace a gradual 
development from simple dots, put sporadically on such words 
w^hich could be read in two different ways, to these dots 
growing in number. The vocalization w^as then extended 
from single words to every word in the verse, until it became 
so complicated that a new system was evolved known as the 
Tiberian system. This is the one which is found now in all 
our Bibles. But Professor Kahle is not satisfied merely to 
describe all the forms of vocalization, but what is no less 
important, he endeavours to show that those older systems 
correspond to a pronunciation of Hebrew which differs in 
many respects from the Masoretic, notably in the 
pronunciation of the letters h, g, d, Jc, 'p, and t. According to 
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Professor Kahle, such pronunciation resembles that of the 
Samaritans, and also that which is found in the writings of 
Jerome. It is needless to add that these results must seriously 
affect the grammar of Hebrew, such as we find it in all modern 
grammars. Indeed, this view has since been elaborated 
by the author in a separate essay. Professor Kahle would 
like to trace the origin of this system of vocalization to 
Syrian influence. Jews were living in close communication 
vfith the Syrian in Nisibis, and even studying together. 
This is rather a hazardous conjecture, since they were not 
likely to give us some older forms of marking or pro- 
nunciation, and still less would the Jews in Palestine 
accept an}d)hing that was not strictly Jewish. The origin 
of such signs must be looked for elsewhere, and they are 
probably connected with extra dots found on certain words 
in the Scroll of the Pentateuch. 

There is now one curious feature about the older 
vocalizations, i.e. that with very few exceptions they are 
mostly found in non-Biblical texts, especially ancient hymns 
and liturgies. This may point in the direction that they repre- 
sent the real popular pronunciation, and not one of the rigid 
traditional character reserved for the reading of the Bible. 
Many MSS. of a liturgical character, especially those written 
by Karaites or by Sephardim, have indeed such \ ocalization, 
which differs from the strictly gra mm atical forms laid down 
by the Masorites. Anyone engaged in the study of the Bible 
will realize the great importance of such research, and will 
owe a great debt of gratitude to Professor Kahle, who has 
thus opened up a new path in these investigations. In this 
volume a number of liturgical pieces have been printed with 
their ancient vocalization, and with a German translation, 
and thirty plates contain the facsimiles of the originals. 

M. Gaster. 
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Die magischex Heil- und ScHUTzmTiBL Aus der 
unbelebteB Jsatiir mit besonderer Berucksichtigung der 
Mittel gegen den bosen Blick, By Dr. S. Seligman. 
Eine Geschichte des Amnlettwesens. Mit zahlreichen 
AbbildungeD, Large 8vOj xii. 309 pp. Strecker and 
Schroder, Stuttgart, 1927. 24^. 

This book, which is complete in itself, is none the less only 
one part of a larger work left behind by the late author ready 
for press. He deals not with magic from a theoretical point of 
view, but with practical magic, of a therapeutic and 
prophylactic character, for he has collected a vast material 
in connexion with the Evil Eye. Here in this volume we have 
an exhaustive study of the effect of inorganic objects in 
protecting people from the Evil Eye or curing its effects. The 
author has gathered into his work almost everything from 
every part of the world, drawing his materials not only from 
modern publications, but from the entire literature as far as 
it was available. He shows perfect acquaintance especially 
with the Oriental literature, and he gives the references, 
though briefly, at the end of each chapter. In this volume the 
following objects are treated, which are all believed to possess 
a special power of a magical character by which to counteract 
the alleged sickness caused by the Evil Eye : Water, in all its 
manifold uses, lustration, bathing, sprinkling, drinking. In 
a similar manner fire is tieated, burning, singeing, coals, ashes, 
soot, etc. The next chapter is devoted to air, clouds, ether. 
Then earth, burial, earth from a tomb, sacred earth, etc. 
Very interesting are the chapters on metals, such as gold, 
silver, iron and copper, which are more or less prophylactic, 
and also lead, used for amulets and for other practices, in 
spite of its cold nature and its dedication to Saturn. A large 
section of the book is then devoted to a study of stones of 
all kinds, their origin, character, peculiarities, and the last 
chapter is almost a complete lapidary. The fullness of the 
material collected here surpasses anything of the kind that 
has hitherto been published. It is therefore sincerely to be 
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desired that the publishers should find the support which 
they expect, in order that they should feel justified in under- 
taking the publication of the entire work. The remaining 
volumes are to contain materials connected with organic 
matter, then those connected with the human body, all utilized 
for the same purpose of protection against the Evil Eye. 
The last volume is to contain a collection of charms and 
conjurations. When completed it will be indeed a monu- 
mental histor}^ of the amulet. An index at the end facilitates 
the research. Considering that so many countries have been 
mentioned in the course of this investigation, it was a happy 
idea to collect all the references wherever possible also under 
the headings of the various countries. The book is beautifully 
printed, and enriched by no less than 111 equally beautifully 
executed illustrations. 

M. G. 

Hebrew Union College Annual. Vol. IV. pp. 494, 8vo. 

Cincinnati, 1927. 

Fourteen scholars, teachers of all the Jewish Theological 
Seminaries on the Continent and in the United States, have 
contributed to this volume, published by the Hebrew Union 
College of Cincinnati. They are all men who have won for 
themselves a well- deserved reputation in their own sphere 
of study. It is therefore difficult to discriminate or to appraise 
the merit of the one above the other. The subjects cover a 
wide field of Jewish learning — Bible criticism, liturgy, 
philosophy, poetry, history, Sadducees and Pharisees, 
bibliography, philology, etc., are all here represented. Each 
of these essays is a distinct and valuable contribution to 
Jewish literature. It is a pity that though the book is of a 
composite character, no index has been made. It is just 
because it is not of a uniform character that an index would 
prove most helpful. If the same name or the same subject is 
treated by different authors the references help to formulate 
a better judgment of the man or of the subject thus mentioned. 

M. G. 
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Islamic Culture. The Hyderabad Quarterly Review, 
Hyderabad, Deccan, 1927. Vol. i, No. 1. Issued 
quarterly. Price per annum, £1 IO 5 . 

Through the munificence of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam this Review has been started imder the editorship of 
Mr. M. Pickthall and the first volume, by its contents, leads 
us to hope that it will rank among the most prominent 
publications appearing in India. The aim of the Review is 
to publish in English articles by prominent scholars not of 
India alone, but also by those of other parts of the world 
interested in the study of Islam and Islamic countries and 
literature. The first issue contains an article by Ameer Ali 
on The Modernity of Islam ’’ ; The Spirit of Asia,’’ by 
Felix Valvy, in which he strangely attributes to Jingiz Khan 
and his successors qualities which I have failed to recognize. 
Professor Yusuf Ah contributes a study on Albiruni which 
is to be continued in future numbers. A long study by 
Professor Horovitz is devoted to the “ Arabian Nights 
while Mohammad Shafi‘ gives an historical accoimt of the 
Shalimar gardens at Lahore. M. Hidayat Husain has supplied 
an edition and English translation of the Banat Su’ad of the 
poet Ka‘b ibn Zuhair, but he has apparently not been aware 
of my edition of the text with the commentary of Tibrizi 
published many years ago in the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society, nor the edition of the same poem by the late Professor 
Basset, which was accompanied by the still older com- 
mentary of Thafiab. A long article by Prince Said Halim 
Pasha deals with the Reform of Muslim Society ”, which 
has been translated from the French in which it was originally 
composed. I cannot possibly enumerate all the contents 
of the Review, but the variety of subjects treated augurs 
well for its future, and it is to be hoped that it will rank with 
the foremost scientific journals published in India. 

F. Krenkow. 
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The Osmania Magazine. The Quarterly Journal of the 
Students of the Osmania University College at Hydera- 
bad, Deccan. February, 1927. Yol. i, No. 1. 
Government Central Press. 

This Journal, intended for the instruction of students of 
the University in the first place and as an educational review 
in addition for other colleges, is like the Islamic Culture 
brought into being through the liberality of the enlightened 
ruler of the premier native state, and is issued under the 
auspices of the professors of the Osmania University, at the 
head of which is Professor Muhammad Abdur-Rahnian Khan. 
As the Osmania University has the aim of being the chief 
centre of Urdu education the magazine is published in two 
sections, one in English, the other in Urdu. The articles 
are contributed mostly by the professors of the University 
and are for the greater part short, and I may mention in the 
English portion an article on the Sihr al-Bayan of Mir Hasan 
by Sayyid Waqar Ahmad. In the Urdu portion are articles 
on such varied subjects as the collecting of postage stamps, 
the beginning of Persian prose literature, the Omayade 
mosque at Damascus, a biography of Qazi Shihab-ud-Din 
Daulatabadi, and also original Urdu poetry by living authors. 
The publication is on good paper and well executed, the 
Urdu portion being done by lithography. It is to be hoped 
that the magazine will have a long and successful career 
and that it will contribute to the advancement of knowledge, 
not only in the State of Hyderabad, but far beyond its 
borders. 

F. Krenkow. 

Loghat al-Arab. Revue litteraire, scientifique et historique, 
etc., sous la direction des Peres Carmes de Mesopotamie. 
Baghdad. 

After coming to a sudden close at the beginning of the 
war, when only two numbers of the fourth volume had 

JBAS. JANUARY 1928. 13 
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appeared under the guidance of Pere Anastase, this important 
publication has been revived under the same auspices and 
the fourth volume is now complete before us. The title 
expresses the aims of the review. There were at first great 
difficulties, as the cost of a new press were beyond the means 
of the Carmelite Mission, and I am not sure if in the end the 
acquisition was not made possible through a Government 
graut. The puristic tendencies of Pere Anastase in his criticism 
of contemporary works stand prominently in the fore^ 
ground, one of the first articles pointing out the solecisms in 
the style of the newspapers appearing in Egypt and Syria. 
For dialectic studies we find an investigation into the Aramaic 
words used in Traq, by Yusuf Ghanima, and studies on the 
dialect of ‘Iraq, by Muhammad Rasafi. A full list of the 
publications of the press of the Dominican Mission at Mosul 
is given, most of these being of a religious character. The 
quantity of matter issued by this press is really surprising. 
Of considerable importance is the memoir on the chiefs of 
the Muntafiq tribe and the small principality of the A1 Afrasiyab 
at Basra, for which we look in vain in historical works readily 
accessible. Each number contains criticisms of newly issued 
works which have come to the notice of the editor and a short 
chronicle of the events in ‘Iraq and surrounding countries. 
The value of the review is increased by very complete indices 
which fill the last (double) number for the year. The type is 
not of the best, and at times the printing is blurred, and we 
miss the help of vowels in cases where the reading is open to 
doubt, especially in proper names. This latter defect is 
generally remedied by the customary description, if I may 
call it so, of the pronunciation. It is to be hoped that the 
review will have a happier future than it enjoyed at the 
beginning of its existence, as it counts among its contributors 
some of the leading savants of ‘Iraq and even Syria. 

F. Krenkow. 
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Die Muicatarat von at-Tayalisi, herausgegeben von 

R. Geyer, mit einer Beilage : Die alte Einteilung 

DER ARABISCHEN DiCHTER UND DAS 'AmR-BuCH DES 

Ibn al-Jarrah, von H. H. Brau. 75 + 50 pp. Wien, 
1927. 

One of the causes of the frequent confusion in attributing 
ancient Arabic poems to various authors arises from the fact 
that so many persons had the same or similar names so that 
verses of a less-known author were thus easily cited as those 
of his more celebrated namesake. Both works published 
have for their aim to bring together as many poets as possible 
who bore the same name, but while in the work of 
Ibn al-Jarrah this has been carried out with consistency, 
the same cannot be said of the work of Tayalisi. The exact 
time of the last-named author Professor Geyer has not been 
able to ascertain, nor have I been more fortunate in spite 
of long search. The name of ‘Amr, now practically fallen 
into disuse, was borne by many persons in the time before 
and after the rise of Islam, and though the work of 
Ibn al-Jarrah contains 204 names of poets and Dr. Brau 
has added a number of others, I could still add a few more. 
Each work is preserved in one MS. only and both MSS. can 
be said to be only fairly correct. Through the kindness of 
Professor Geyer I had his copy of Tayalisi for a short time 
and made a hasty copy of it for reference. Both works 
contain a large amount of poetry which is not otherwise 
accessible, and many pieces consist of fragments torn out of 
their surroundings and in consequence are difficult to under- 
stand. This may even be said of the longer pieces and the 
difficulty only proves how useful the ancient commentaries 
are, in spite of their frequently very useless information. 
Though much care has been bestowed upon the edition by the 
editors, I have found several errors which I have noted in 
reading the book and which follow hereafter. It is cheap 
glory to correct the errors of others after they have probably 
solved far greater difficulties in preparing texts which we now 
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read with ease. In many cases my emendations may not be 
acceptable to other competent scholars. 

F. Krenkow. 

Taydlisi 

p. 2, 2 f., perhaps j p. 3, 3 ult., 1 

p. 12, 13, p. 5, 2, “^1; is correct, 

p. 6, 6, I read MS. p. 6, 7, 1 read MS. f 

p. 24, 5. This verse appears to form part of a poem which 
the poet made upon the battle-day of Faif ar-Eih 
(Naqa’id 471-2) ; then the gap is after the word and 
we must read til ^ — w Ilia, 

p. 24, 8, possibly 
p. 25, 8, we must read 

p, 25, 11, :> ; MS. has 5jl j which is correct, 

p. 26, 7, perhaps 

p. 26, 8, read and Lls:f, the V. form has transitive meaning, 
p. 26, 9, with MS. ,3^1. 

p. 27, 8, I read the MS. which is correct ; cf. 

•xs’ ^ O', a. {Qalqashandi, Nail ed. 

Baghdad, p. 249). 
p. 27, 10, 

p. 28, 5, MS. reads which is correct ; cf. Yaqut, 

Irshdd, vii, 169, 13. 

p. 28, 13, p. 29, 1, <JL;. 

p. 29 penult., on account of 

p. 31, 3,>;. 

p. 31, 10, read with MS., the first syllable is missing, 
p. 32, 14, oaIjII ^ i is correct, p. 33, 2, 
p. 33, 3, Jliali the MS. has 

p. 32, 6, and p. 33, 11, 

p. 33, 12, ci>**i* 

p. 33, 15, delete which is not in MS. and is against the 
metre. 

p. 34, 4, read j with MS. and (-i^. 
p. 34, 9, P- 34, 13, 
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p. 34, 14, 1 ^yi. 

p. 34, 16, read with MS. on account of « in 

p. 34, 17, read ^liJl with MS. p. 35, 5, with MS. 

p. 35, 6, is metrically wrong ; MS. has 

p. 36, 2, p. 36, 13, with MS. 

p. 37, 1, MS. has correctly 

p. 37, 8, bj ... ^ J ^1. p. 37, 14, 


p. 38, 2, o >. p. 38, 5, lilLy 

p. 38, 6, p. 38, 7, Ijlip. 

p. 39, 1, jlil. p. 39, 11, 1 

p. 40, 1, MS. has over *^*>0 the word ^ j. 

p. 40, 4, read MS., which is required by the 

metre. 

p. 40, 10, the MS. has ol = ol jkDl. 
p. 41, 2, aTi. 

p. 41, 10, I do not understand 
p. 42, 3, Jb. 


p. 42, 13, this poem is generally ascribed to al-Mufaddal 
an-Nukri ; cf. Asmaiyyat, No. 55. 
p. 43, 3, MS. has j\j. p. 43, 4, MS. has 


Ihn al-Jarrdh 

p. 20, 1, probably after ysJ a clan of Tayyi’, as a clan 

named is not known, 
p. 20, 15, read as he answers 

p. 20, 17, read yiaJl. 
p. 20, 19, read ^ ‘‘ for a while 
p. 20, 20, and p. 21, 2, Cii. 

p. 21, 3, p. 21, 4, jJ. 

p. 21, 7, p. 21, 10, TjI 

p. 21, 15 = the name is found thus also Khiz, ui, 38, 
while Ibn Qutaiba, Poesis, has with F. 
p. 21, 18, there is an error of the scribe here, as the rhyme- 
word belongs to a verse omitted. The two verses are 
found Ibn Qutaiba, Poesis, 207, 11. 7, 8. 

P* 22, 1, is not possible, we must read J jUl 

“his arrow made me half-blind’’. Eead lo^l. 
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p. 22, 2, read Ul. 

p, 23, 4, perhaps better and G ‘‘for against their 

deceit is help from God, the mighty one 
p. 23, 4, read 

p. 23, 11, in the beginning of a verse would be better, 
p. 23, 3, read “ perhaps I may know some time 

^ for JJ. 

p. 24, 2, read Zaliminil-Mu‘ida ; it happens 

occasionally, if rarely, that the Tanwin is drawn over 
and forms a short syllable in the metre, e.g. Hutai’a, 
No. 52, V. 1, 

p. 24, 5, perhaps o jj j. p. 24, 6, oi;! “ exhausted 

p. 24, 7, read 

p. 24, 9, read j ^ 1, plural of S J»] “ young man 
p. 25, 2, read p. 25, 6, read 

p. 25, 8, read l^T. p. 25, 12, read 

p. 25, 13, appears to be wrong. 

p. 25, 20, “ will Uraina never cease to blame me ? ” 

p. 26, 10, read 1j t <|J. 
p. 26, 13, read “ who begets noble children 

p. 26, 15, read P- 27, 7, read c! 

p. 27, 10, read ; al-Bakhtari al-Ja‘di is cited, LA, 
xiii, 164-5. 

p. 27, 14, read u!i" “ when other people think of great deeds 
he hides himself 

p. 27, 17, on account of cikloJ we must read Eead 

also Jl^". 

p. 28, 10 ff. This riddle is not easy to solve, the solution 
in each verse is “ excrements 1. 14, for he has 
; 1. 15, for he has ; 1. 16, for he has 
/J. ; 1. 17, read 
p, 29, 2, read •iTj.. 

p. 29, 3, read certainly not with Jim. 
p. 29, 12, as the poem is addressed to a woman read d 
and 4 ju . 

p. 29, 17, perhaps ^Ur. 
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p. 29, 18, read ‘‘ bear patiently 

p. 30, 2 fi. These verses are generally attributed to al-A‘shar 
ar-Kaqaban (cf. LA. iv, 23, which differs ; the verses 
are frequently quoted and the source is Abu Zaid, 
Nawddir, p. 73). 

p. 30, 3, read p. 30, 5, read ^ 

p. 30, 6, read cilLy. 

p. 30, 7, ‘Amr ibn Milqat, who is frequently cited. The source 
is Abu Zaid, Nawddir, 62-3. 

p. 30, 14, read His grandfather al-Ba‘ith ibn Suraim 

is well known. 

p. 31, 4, generally called jd^i ^ so LA. xi, 163 ; SJiarishi, 
i, 290 ; also called so Yaqut, s.v. Bead jl^, 

p. 31, 6, read ^ with Yaqut, loc. cit. 
p. 31, 7, Yaqut reads which is better ; read also 

I without 

p. 31, 13, is grammatically impossible, read 

''if little brother were, etc.” 
p. 33, 3, read j with Hamasa, Bulaq, ii, 71 ; Khiz. ii, 
344. Of the tribe of Taim Allah ibn ThaUaba. 
p. 33, 5, read -Ji y-f. 
p. 33, 8, read ^jd\ elTl. 

p. 35, 3, perhaps better 

p* 37, 10 ff., the poem should be read with Sukun on the 
last letter as in the Diwan of ‘ Amr ibn Qami’a ; 1. 13, 
read ; 1. 15, j^U. 

p. 36, 1, read ; 1. 3, read j ^ ‘‘ leaping ”• 
p* 36, 6, read ojlr... Jl “ Oh ! Is it for two old camels, 
etc.” ; vide LA. vi, 446 ; xiii, 431. 
p. 36, 11, read ; his father, Hakim ibn Mu'ayya, is 
a well-known Rajaz poet. 

P* 37, 4, read the verse which follows is found in 

a poem ascribed to him, Hudal, 202, v. 3. 
p. 37, 13, read JiA\. 

p. 37, 14, read plural of name of a red fungus, 

p. 37, 16, perhaps !^ ... p. 38, 3, read 
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p. 38, 4, read IjjI, 

p, 38, 6, read place near Mecca, and iSl ^ toothstick. 

p. 38, 10, perhaps 

p. 38, 14, read liUl 4:^1; or lilli 

p. 38, 15, read and j ! 

p. 38, 17, 

p. 39, 1, LA. XV, 177, has the name of his father dl j 
p. 39, 2, al-Mazun is correct ; Mazona was already in the 
Syriac writings of the fourth century the name for 
‘Oman, later it became the nickname for the Azd of 
‘Oman. 

p. 39, 9 fi., I have read this poem elsewhere, but fail to trace 
it now. 
p. 39, 13, read 

p. 39, IG, read *1^1, name of a well-known place, 
p. 40, 1, read d j. These verses are cited by Ibn al-Jauzi, 
Sirah ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, p. 239. 
p, 40, 3, read 

p. 40. 6, Ibn al-Jauzi reads ts. 

p. 40, note 1, v. 3, read Li ; v. 5, read 

p. 41, 6, read (S^J and 

p. 41, 8, read p. 41, 13, read 

p. 42, 2, read »^L", plural of ^Jjs. 

p. 42, 17, alone is right, he was treacherously killed 
by ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan. 
p. 44, 8, probably ^ ^1. p. 44, 9, read 
p. 44, 11, read JL p. 44, 14, read J-U*. 

p. 45, 4, read ^L. It is an elegy upon al-Fadl ibn Yahya 
al-Barmaki. 

p. 45, 7, the first hemistich is metrically wrong, we may read 
JL! oi (i? J 13 for J»uf. 
p. 46, 10, a verse by this poet is cited, LA. xviii, 175. 
p. 47, 17, read 3 jMl and J1 
p. 48, 3, read I p. 48, 5, read ^1 ^ 
p. 48, 6, read ^Ul ; cf. ‘Uynn al-Akhbar, 193 = 

Cairo ed., i, 158-9. 
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p. 49, 6, leadj^ , p. 49, 13, read 

p. 49, 16, read p. 50, 4, read 

p, 50, 8, read VUj. p. 50, 10, read Juj. 

p. 50, 18, read 

p. 51, 6, read I take for a pillow 

p. 51, 7, read p. 51, 14, read 

p. 51, 16, read fijJi. p. 52, 9, perhaps 

p. 52, 11, read 

p. 52, 16, Zj\^\ Uf is impossible, but I cannot propose a 
suitable emendation. 

p. 53, 1. This poem is frequently cited, as by 'Amr ibn 
Juwain in the MS. of the Ikhtiydrain, fob 41r ; by Abu 
Qurduda in Jdhiz, Baijdn, i, 132 = i, 90; Hayaivdn, 
V, 101. 

p. 53, 2, o 1 j ^ O ^ 3^ • P • ^3 * j ^ ^ Ca 

p. 53, 4, o \ 

p. 53, 10, “ (riders) which scare the swarms of 

sandgrouse 
p. 53, 16, read 

p. 54, 7, Ibn at-Taifaniyya is cited LA. xi, 176; xiii, 267. 
p. 54, 10. The first hemistich is impossible, perhaps read 

p. 54, 13, read “weak, easily broken”. 

p. 54, 14, perhaps p. 55, 1, read 

p. 55, 4, read p. 55, 5, read I I . 

p. 56, 11, read p. 58, 1, read 

p. 58, 5, perhaps ^ 1 ^ is better. 

p. 58, 9, read p. 58, 17, read a[V. 

p. 59, 3, read 

p. 59, 4, read on account of jif ^ jL 

p. 59, 7, is impossible and we must probably read 

as plural of ^1 or as plural of But to 

what do these verses allude ? Instead of one expects 
a jussive. And then the feminine, to what has it relation ? 
To the Caliphate ? Or to a woman ? Perhaps we should 
read . 
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p. 59, 16, read LaIj! ; so also Agh, iv, 145 ; LA. 

ix, 177. 

p. 60, 2, cited anonymously LA. xi, 128. 
p. 60, 9, read p. 60, 11, read 

p. 61, 1, perhaps 

p. 61, 7, the father of al-Mustaughir is generally called Rabf a. 

p. 61, 8, read I. Duraid, Geneal. 154 ; Mu^anrniarln, 8. 

p. 61, 15, read my grave 

p. 61, 16, read P* 62, 3, read opy. 

p. 62, 4, read p. 62, 7, read 

p. 62, 12, 3L^ the place where the pebbles are cast. 

p. 62, 17, JljT V, unusual construction. 

p. 63, 2, perhaps p. 63, 3, read “ trots 

p. 63, 12, read p. 63, 13, read jy. 

p. 63, 14, 

p. 63, 16 fE., according to LA. xii, 103, by ‘Amr b. Umama, 
which is the same person ; but LA . xi, 423, it is attributed 
to ‘Amr ibn Fuhaira. 

p. 64, 9, makes no sense, we must read or L-aC, 
p. 64, 11, read y 1. p. 64, 12, perhaps Jloil. 

p. 66, 7, read ^ yj. p. 66, 9, read jA\. 

p. 66, 10, perhaps ^1. p. 67, 15, read 

p. 68, 6, read j. p. 68, 17, read yJ. 

' F. K. 

Tahabat Ahl aL“Kitab. By Abu ‘Abd Allah az-ZinjanI. 
Dar as-Salam Press, Baghdad, a.h. 1345. 29 pp. 8vo. 
The author is a learned Mujtahid of Zinjan in Persia, 
and tells us in the introduction to this treatise that he made 
the pilgrimage in the year 1342 by the way of Suez and Jidda 
on a steamer on which most of the crew and officers were non- 
Muslims and that this made him consider the question of the 
lawfulness of Muslims having intercourse with adherents of 
other creeds. The book has caused some sensation in Iraq 
and Persia and has been confiscated, as I have been informed 
by Pere Anastase, in 'Iraq. Considering the frequent inter- 
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course of Christians and Jews with Muhammadans in almost 
all Muslim countries, this may at first sight appear rather 
strange, but religious feeling runs higher than we in the West 
can readily understand. 

The whole treatise is held within the margins of a literary 
discussion and the author brings forward citations from the 
Kur’an and especially from Shi^ah theologians. His first 
aim is to elucidate the term Mushrikun ” and to decide 
whether Christians and Jews should be classed with them. He 
comes to the conclusion that they are not included in this 
term, as both creeds are adherents of monotheism, and he 
even allows this for the followers of Zoroaster, referring to 
the investigations of Williams Jackson and West, thus 
showing that he has made himself acquainted with English 
works on the subject. He then discusses whether a Muslim 
can eat out of the same vessels as a Christian or Jew, shake 
hands with them and associate with them in other ways, and 
brings forward the opinions of the most renowned Shi^ah 
(and some Sunni) theologians, which are far from being in 
accord. He comes to the conclusion that even these savants 
with all their learning may not have access to all genuine 
records, that from this has arisen their difierence of 
opinion, and that after all a Muslim can associate with non- 
believers if he takes due precautions. 

With all his learning Zinjani does not give prominence to 
the historic facts that in the earlier times of Islam Christians 
and Jews were admitted freely to the society of Muslims- 
I would mention the association of Abu Zubaid with al-Walid 
ibn 'Uqba, who is even stated to have been his half-brother 
on his mother’s side ; the free admission of al-Akhtal to 
the court of the caliphs at Damascus, and especially that the 
mother of the Imam ‘All Zain al-’ Abidin was a Persian princess, 
while more than one of the other twelve Imams had 
Christian mothers. 

It is a pity that the little book should have been con- 
fiscated as the contents are instructive and instead of doing 
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harm would have contributed towards the breaking of the 
barriers of prejudice and ignorance which still exist in Shi^ah 
lands. F. K. 


The Letters of Gertrude Bell. Selected and edited by 

Lady Bell. 2 vols. x 6i. Benn, London, 1927. 

It is said, and in a measure truly, that the hurry and rush 
of modern life have killed the art of letter writing. Gertrude 
Bell, in a life that was filled to overflowing with event and 
excitement, found time to write letters that refute this 
assertion. Most of the letters contained in these tw^o volumes 
were written to her father and stepmother, and in addition 
to being intimate tributes of devotion are almost invariably 
vivid and clear descriptions of her wonderful experiences. 
To those who possessed her friendship they conjure up 
poignant memories, for Gertrude Bell wrote as she spoke 
and lives again in every line. Her vital and vivid personality 
shines out so conspicuously, and awakes such extensive 
recollections in the memories of her friends, that the amount 
of their interest to the ordinary reader is difficult for a friend 
to assess. 

The extent to which they have been censored and abridged, 
causes inevitable gaps, which to some can be partially filled 
but to many must remain blanks in the history of her career. 
The very intimacy of the letters increases the annoyance 
caused by the gaps, for, to the curious mind, a free and full 
expression of her views and opinions on men and affairs 
would be of extreme interest. Propriety and consideration 
for the skin of her subjects have prohibited this satisfaction 
of the curious — among which subjects are doubtless to be 
found many of the curious themselves. Her inmost views 
on such events as the pre-1920 affairs, and the Sayid Taalib 
coup d’etat must therefore remain unpublished. 

To quibble at these gaps, however, is ungracious when such 
a feast of interest is afforded. The letters clearly show her 
as a woman filled from her early days with enthusiasm and 
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a high ideal of life and adventure. Her keen, sharp wit and 
quick brain made her outstanding, though it is doubtful 
if she ever possessed the virtue of suffering fools, even Arab 
fools, gladly. Oxford behind her, she seems in her letters 
to rush into the stress of life with bubbling joy and delight. 
“ The fun I am having,’’ is her oft-repeated cry. 

The East caught her young, and inspired and excited, 
for a period, the poetic instinct within her. She was 23 
and visiting Persia when its mysterious and undefinable 
spirit took possession of her to hold her a willing captive 
in tightening shackles till the day of her death. After Persia 
she toured the world, and spent a few years at home in England, 
or on the Continent where princes or pundits were met, 
estimated, and labelled, but in 1899 the East called her back 
and inspired her with the deternoination to make her great 
ultimate journey to Nejd. From then onwards, though 
she broke away occasionally to astonish the Alpine climbing 
world, she irresistibly gravitated back to the desert and her 
beloved Arabs. In 1905, after her second world tour — made, 
she said, to regain the day she had lost — she was again in 
Syria '' playing at being an archaeologist ”, breaking new 
ground, making new friends, and joyfully meeting old ones, 
and almost — but not quite — regretting that she was not a man. 

Her journeys, labours, and adventures prior to her great 
journey to Nejd have all been put before the world in her 
publications, and the letters add little that is new. But the 
war which broke out shortly after she returned from that 
last great endeavour prevented her from waiting what would 
undoubtedly have been her greatest book. The letters give 
glimpses of what the journey was and the book would have 
been, and it is to be sincerely hoped that her full diary and 
records will be published in the near future. 

She returned from Nejd in May, 1914, worn out by her 
wonderful effort, and was in England when war was declared. 
With characteristic energy she directed all her efforts to war 
work ; for a time in England, then in France, tracing wounded 
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and missing. Her unique and valuable knowledge of Arabia 
was very soon required in the Middle and Near East, and she 
was called upon to assist the Arab bureau in Cairo, where 
Colonel La^Tence, whom she had met in earlier days, was 
taking an active part in raising the Arab revolt. 

March, 1916, found her in Iraq, the land which was to see 
the climax of her life's work. For a year she worked in 
Basra, through a hot summer which she found trying to her 
health and her clothes, then early in 1917 she was transferred 
to Baghdad, where within a few days of her arrival she had 
installed herself in the house in the garden where she spent 
the remainder of her life. The summer of 1917, which was 
exceptionally severe, again tried her health very seriously, 
but she held grimly to her task. Her letters during this 
period show her depressed and at times almost despairing, 
but it was not until mid-1918 that she went to Persia for 
a short rest. 

Her views expressed in letters written immediately after 
the war are extremely interesting, particularly those in which 
she states her clear conviction that British rule and British 
rule only is desired in the country. How long she held this 
conviction it is impossible from her letters to deduct, for the 
period during 1919, when she was in England, and up to and 
during the 1920 rising, is but sparsely illustrated ; that this 
is inevitable is to be regretted, for a fuller knowledge of the 
currents and undercurrents of that unfortunate period is 
greatly desired. That she was in sympathy with the Arab 
point of view, whatever it was, is clearly expressed, but 
the extent and nature of her dreams for the future are obscure. 
On one point she was sure of herself, and that was that she 
would see the matter through to the bitter end — even if the 
“ Scuttle ” policy carried the day. 

The return of Sir Percy Cox fills her once more with joy 
and the awakening ideal of Arab nationality with an almost 
boundless enthusiasm. To the realization of this ideal she 
devoted the remainder of her life. The fever of excitement 
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in which she lived until Feisal was precariously placed on 
his throne and the boundless energj^ she displayed in all 
matters which would further his cause are clearly shown in 
the interesting letters during this period. In fact, so fervent 
and enthusiastic does she become that occasionally her terms 
of admiration and jubilation savour of exaggeration. If, 
however, her fervour and devotion ever swung her off the 
clear balance of accurate judgment her natural sanity quickly 
righted her again. 

With Feisal appointed King of a practically independent 
nation, though held in place and together by a cement of British 
prestige, Gertrude's Bell's great work in Iraq was finished. 
Though her energies were willingly devoted to any and every 
useful purpose which lay to her hand, the letters clearly 
show that, after the departure of Sir Percy Cox, her sphere of 
useful work was diminishing and becoming circumscribed. 
To her old love, archaeology, at which she had played in 
1905 and subsequently excelled in, she returned once more. 
Her love for it had never been abandoned, but her multi- 
tudinous interests had left her but little time to devote to it. 
Her later letters show the meticulous care and attentive 
enthusiasm with which she carried out her duties as Hon. 
Director of Antiquities. The financial condition of the 
new-born State precluded any possibility of expenditure 
on staff or equipment, but with the well-intentioned assistance 
of a local clerk, a local official, and a friend, she undertook 
the responsibility of organizing and administering the new 
department. That she exercised the authority devolving 
on her in the best interests of Archaeology and the State of 
Iraq, as far as the two interests could be compatibly combined, 
few will deny. 

The letters wTitten during this last phase of her career 
show that the climax or zenith of her life had been reached 
and just passed when she died, and it must be felt that, to her, 
death was the easiest parting from the land and people she 
loved so well. J. M. Wilson. 
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Bibliotheca Arabica Scholasticorum. Serie Arabe, 
tome ii. Algazcl, Tahdfot al-Faldsifat. Texte arabe 
etabli per Maurice Bouyges, S.J. 10 x 6^, xxix + 
446 pp. Beyrouth, Imprimerie Catholique, 1927. 

Although El ^azali, who died at the beginning of the 
6th-12th century, is very well known to all students of Islamic 
civilization, it may be permitted to recall that he was one of 
the greatest theologians of Islam, an original thinker and 
abundant writer, and that Muhammadan orthodoxy is hardly 
less indebted to him than to Abu el Hasan el A^*ari, his 
predecessor by some two centuries. Like El A^'ari, El 
Ghazali met his opponents with their own weapons. He has 
the credit of being the first to defend the articles of faith 
from the philosophers by using their own dialectic against 
them. 

In a book called Maqdsid et Faldsifa, El ^azali gives an 
account of philosophic doctrines. His defence of the orthodox 
position is contained in Tahdfut et Faldsifa^ in which he attacks 
the philosophers and makes out that their systems are full 
of flaws and fallacies instead of being logically sound, as had 
been imagined. Within less than a century the Spanish 
Arab Ibn Bu^d (Averroes) produced a rejoinder entitled 
Tahdfut et Tahdfut. These books exercised considerable 
influence dming the middle ages not only in the East, but also 
in Europe, where they were studied and several Latin versions 
of the last of them were made. All three will be published in 
this series. El ^azalih Tahdfut, which is second on the list 
for publication, is the first to come out. 

Tahdfut in the title has been translated in many different 
ways, as can be seen from the various renderings brought 
together by the editor in his introduction. The author uses 
the word several times in the text, and it is clear that ruin, 
destruction, and similar terms do not convey the meaning 
he intended. Father Bouyges favours '' incoherence ”, but 
this translation hardly fits in all the passages. Fallaciousness 
appears to be substantially what El Ghazali meant, but it 
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does not include the idea of precipitancy given by the 
Arabic. There seems indeed to be no single equivalent for 
tahdfiit in English. 

The book is divided into twenty chapters, each devoted 
to particular points of doctrine or questions, such as the 
philosophers' view that the universe is eternal, their inability 
to establish a proof that the First (Cause) is not a corporeal 
being. The four last chapters are grouped under Natural 
Science, the others under Theology. El Ghazali proceeds 
by means of orderly reasoning, with an occasional illustration, 
but no unnecessary digression, apart from a remonstrance 
now and then. He is careful to explain thoroughly the 
teachings which he undertakes to show to be wrong or unsub- 
stantiated, for, as he says, to contest an opinion without a 
perfect exposition of it, is shooting in the dark ; accordingly 
he sets out methodically all the arguments advanced in favour 
before putting forward his refutation or objections. In his 
preface he gives his reasons for writing and names Aristotle 
us the leader of the philosophers and El Farabi and Ibn 
Sina (Avicenna) as his principal Islamic followers, but he 
intimates that he is not attacking any single body of co- 
ordinated doctrines and draws in turn from the beliefs of the 
Mu‘tazila, Karramiya, and Waqifiya the opinions with which 
he charges the philosophers. Three of their tenets which he 
enumerates he regards as entirely inconsistent with Islam, 
and thus as constituting infidelity worthy of death. He 
leaves open the question how far their other views put them 
outside the pale of the Sluhammadan religion. One of the 
manuscripts used for the present edition gives the exact date 
of the composition of Et Tahdfiit, which was not known 
before. The discovery is a valuable one, for it shows that the 
book was finished only a few months before El Ghazali 
gave up his position at the Nizaraiya College, and set out on 
the wanderings in which he turned to Sufism. 

The merits of Et Tahdfut from the point of view of theology 
must be left to the judgment of those well enough acquainted 
JRAS. JANUARY 1928. 14 
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with the scholastic systems and their development to be able 
to test El Ghazali^s arguments according to rule and to decide 
how far he can be credited with any independent contribution 
to scholasticism. The book contains some subtleties of reason- 
ing that are not easy to follow, and ordinary readers at times 
may shrink from the labour. There is, however, no difficulty 
in appreciating the directness and vigour of the author’s 
style, the view that he affords of the principal problems by 
which the Muhammadan religious world was exercised in his 
day, and, of the beliefs prevalent with regard to them, and his 
plain indication of his own position. 

Et Tahdfut has been studied by several modern European 
scholars, and some of them have translated parts of it. They 
have been obliged to depend upon uncritical editions, the 
earliest being a Cairo edition of 1885, of which the other 
two seem to be little more than reproductions. A reliable text 
for such a book is most necessary. In providing the first 
critical edition, Father Bouyges has carried out his work 
so as to leave nothing to be desired. He has been at great 
pains to make a thorough search for material and has succeeded 
in finding an abundant quantity, including citations from 
El Ghazali's work in other books, the principal one being 
Tahdfut et Tahdfut, where nearly the whole of its text is 
reproduced. He has even been to the trouble of collating 
entirely a Hebrew translation of Tahdfut et Tahdfut Of 
Et Tahdfut alone, the number of manuscripts he has examined 
is no less than seventeen. His text is based upon eight of the 
earliest, three of which date from within seventy years of the 
composition of the original. He gives the variants of these 
manuscripts and of the chief printed editions of Et Tahdfut,. 
and of Tahdfut et Tahdfut, regularly in footnotes, with 
occasional readings from the other sources. His introduction 
supplies full bibliographical details, he has headed each page 
of the text with a brief Latin indication of the substance 
that will be found very convenient for reference, and he has 
provided several tables and indices, among which a view of 
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the principal assertions in the text containing 879 entries, 
and an index of more than 3,000 technical terms deserve 
particular notice. These aids to study extend the range of 
the utility of the book beyond its immediate subject and 
considerably enhance its value. The text has been printed 
with great care, as can be seen from the difficulty of finding 
even one or two of the most trifling misprints. Altogether 
the book has had a remarkable amount of labour devoted to 
it. and is a very satisfactory production. 

A. K. Guest. 


Bibliographie des CEUVRES DE Ignace Goldziher. Par 
Bernard Haller, avec une introduction biographique 
de M. Louis Massignon. 11x7, xvii + 99 pp. Paris, 
1927. Publications de I’ecole nationale des langues 
orientales vivantes. 

The life of Professor Goldziher was not an eventful one, but 
the career of a man of such great distinction is always interest- 
ing to follow. Besides the necessary biographical details, 
M. Massignon gives a sympathetic appreciation of the 
celebrated Orientalist and his achievement. He began as an 
author at the early age of twelve, and the list of his publications 
shows how constantly his literary activity was maintained 
up to the end of his days. The list includes 592 separate items, 
ranging from the well known books down to short articles 
and notices. Professor Goldziher ’s publications appeared in 
altogether eight different languages. Many of his works were 
in Hungarian, and M. Heller provides brief epitomes of the 
principal ones of these. By means of chronological and other 
grouping, the list is well arranged for convenient reference. 

A. E. Guest. 
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Trois Conferences sur L’Armenie faites a l’Universite 
DE Strasbourg. Par Frederic SIacler. Paris, 1927. 
7f X 5^. (Annales du Musee Guimet. BibUotheque de 
vulgarisation, tome 46.) 

These lectures were delivered in February, 1926, under the 
auspices of the Faculty of Protestant Theology in Strasbourg, 
and the writer of the present notice had the pleasure of 
hearing them. M. Macler is well known as an authority on 
Armenian subjects ; twenty years ago he had already 
published a Catalogue of the Armenian (and Georgian) MSS. 
at the Bibliotheque Rationale in Paris, and since then he has 
done much historical and linguistic work ; he has also taken 
a prominent part in making knowm to the world the desperate 
plight of the Armenian nation since the end of the Great War. 
Such a little book as this, with its thirty-two reproductions of 
good photographs, chiefly architectural, should attract many 
new students and increase the number of those anxious to 
show their practical sympathy for an admirable race, to whom 
the world in general and the Allies in particular are indebted. 

Part I is entitled A propos de TEglise armenienne ”, 
showing how the autonomous autocephalous Church since 
its adoption of the monophysite doctrine has safeguarded the 
language, literature, and civilization of its members and 
imbued them with a democratic and fraternal spirit which 
has often saved them from ruin. 

Part II, En marge de FEglise armenienne,” gives an 
account of the paganism found in folklore and translations 
of some folktales, showing the influence of the old religion 
on the new ; the activity of sectarians, e.g. Paulicians, the 
various migrations of the patriarchal see until its final establish- 
ment, in 1442, at Edchmiadzin in the shadow of Ararat. 

Part III. '' Armenie et civilisation,” is chiefly devoted to 
Armenia's contributions to the welfare of the world in 
agriculture, commerce, industry, music, literature, and, above 
all, architecture. To the general reader it will be news to 
learn that the churches of Rosheim (Alsace), St. Nectaire 
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(Auvergne), Notre-Dame du Port (Clermont-Ferrand), and 
the modern Synagogue of Strasbourg all have Armenian 
characteristics. 

These lectures were certainly well worthy of publication 
in a cheap, attractive little volume of 146 pages, with good 
illustrations. 

0. W. 


The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians. By Adolf 
Erman. Translated into English by Aylward M. 
Blackman. London : Methuen & Co., Ltd. pp. xliv + 
318. 8vo. 

In 1923 Dr. Erman, who inaugurated the studies of the 
language of ancient Egypt which have completely revolu- 
tionized our understanding of the grammar and sjmtax of the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, published a collection of the principal 
Egyptian literary texts under the title of Die Literatur 
der Aegypter This publication was justly hailed with 
enthusiasm, because it brought together for the first time 
authoritative translations in a convenient form of texts, many 
of which had to be sought for in scattered technical publica- 
tions. The previous translations of many of the texts, 
moreover, were of very unequal value, and some of them 
at least, though satisfactory in their day, had become 
completely out of date. At the time when the original 
German publication of Dr. Erman’ s book appeared, the hope 
was expressed by many reviewers that an English edition 
might be issued, and so place at the disposal of all English- 
speaking readers, specialists and laymen alike, the oldest 
body of literature in the world without the preliminary 
necessity of being able to read German fluently. This hope 
has now been realized, and Dr. A. M. Blackman has prepared 
the English edition now under notice. Dr. Erman was 
fortunate indeed in being able to secure the services of so 
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competent a scholar, for the EngUsh edition is not merely 
a translation of the original German, but has been controlled 
throughout by direct reference to the Egyptian texts them- 
selves. Egyptian idioms and niceties of phrase are diflS.cult 
to render in a modern language, and to have taken these at 
second-hand through the medium of the German translation, 
would often have resulted in missing the point or intention 
of the often obscurely worded ideas of the ancient scribes. 
By consulting the originals, Dr. Blackman has always 
succeeded in catching just the true sense of the Egyptian 
texts whilst at the same time giving an accurate and literal 
translation of the German. 

We have in this book the double authority of one of the 
acknowledged masters of the ancient Egyptian language 
for the original and the competent scholarship of Dr. Blackman 
for the translation : there is therefore singularly little that 
a reviewer can say. This admirable volume for the first 
time places before the English reader a complete and repre- 
sentative series of the literary didactic and poetical works 
of the ancient Egyptians. In the ’seventies of the last 
century a laudable attempt to familiarize English readers 
with the ancient literature of Egypt was made in the series 
of books issued under the title of '' Eecords of the Past 
to which most of the leading scholars of the day contributed. 
This series, however, has long since become obsolete, for 
not only has our knowledge of the language increased by 
leaps and bounds in the last fifty years, but also many new 
texts have since been discovered. The series, moreover, 
aimed chiefly at presenting the historical rather than the 
literary texts. The English editions of Maspero’s Popular 
Stories of Ancient Egypt have made English-speaking readers 
familiar with the stories and tales of the Egyptians, but with 
these exceptions, almost the only other authoritative sources 
of information were the technical editions of various individual 
texts scattered in many scientific publications dijEcult of 
access to the general reader. 
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Dr. Erman’s book begins with a series of extracts from the 
poetical portions of the Pyramid Texts and covers the whole 
field of Middle Kingdom literary papyri, which contain 
stories, didactic works, and poems. A most valuable part of 
the book is that which deals with the numerous ostraca and 
papyri of the New Kingdom, most of which are school-books, 
and which contain, besides extracts from the larger classical 
works, a great variety of fascinating and amusing topics. 
Many of these pieces are here presented for the first time. 
It is needless to say that the work of such an author and such 
a translator is excellent both in substance and execution, 
and whilst we are grateful for the great mass of interesting 
matter thus laid before us, we cannot help regretting that no 
magical texts are included in the collection. The Berlin 
papyrus of spells for mother and child, for instance, of which 
Dr. Erman himself was the first editor, would have been 
a welcome addition, and extracts from the magical papyri 
of Leiden and Turin would also have been appreciated. 
Perhaps this suggestion may receive consideration when the 
author is preparing a second edition, which is certain to 
be called for at no distant date. There is another point to 
which we would call attention : and that is the absence of 
references to the pages or sections of the original Egyptian 
texts. If such references had been indicated in the margins, 
the general reader would not have been affected by their 
presence, whilst the student who wishes to consult text 
and translation together would find his work greatly 
facilitated. A student who wishes to refer to a particular 
passage of the Wisdom of Ptah-hotpe, or of the Westcar 
Papyrus, for instance, would not find it easy to identify 
at once in these long texts the phrase or sentence to which 
he had the reference. Perhaps this point, also, will be kept 
in mind when a new edition is under consideration. 

Warren K. Davtson. 
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The Fellahin op Upper Egypt. By Winifred S. Black- 
man, with a Foreword by R. R. Marrett. pp. 330, 
186 figures, 8vo. London : George G. Harrap & Co., 
Ltd. Price 15^. net. 

It is nearly a century ago since Edward William Lane 
published his Manners and Custoyns of the Modern Egyptians, 
a work which has remained our principal source of information 
upon its subject. The best fate which can befall any book, 
however good, is that it may be superseded by a better, 
and in taking leave of Lane's classical monograph, we have 
to welcome its successor in Miss Blackman’s book, which is 
f now before us. Miss Blackman has acquired the happy power 
i of so completely winning the confidence of the peasant 
V women of Upper Egypt that she has been able to present to 
I her readers a great mass of detail covering the most intimate 
f and cherished beliefs and ideas of the peasant population 
I of the Isile Valley. 

Throughout his long residence in Egypt, the late Sir Gaston 
Maspero ever had his ears open for any scrap of native lore, 
any song, story, or tradition, which might fall from the 
lips of a people whose mental ideas are at once elementally 
simple and intricately complex. In interpreting obscure 
allusions in the ancient Egyptian texts, Maspero nearly 
always found a suggestion, if not an explanation, in modem 
analogies, but although many valuable observations bearing 
upon the customs and beliefs of the modern fellahin and their 
Pharaonic ancestors are scattered throughout his voluminous 
writings, he never made a systematic study of a subject which 
might be described as dear to his heart. No one would have 
welcomed more heartily than Maspero the publication of 
Miss Blackman's book. 

A century of experience in anthropological method has 
placed the author in the advantageous position, which was 
impossible to Lane and his contemporaries, of being able 
to discern just the kind of information that was required, 
and how to classify and interpret the resulting facts. Her 
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volume is packed with interesting facts from beginning 
to end. 

Many of the features of Egyptian peasant life which provide 
the greatest interest to anthropologists are just those which 
make the most doleful reading for the sociologist. In spite 
of the gradual infiltration of ideas and customs from the 
west, the fellahm still remain in many respects in a condition 
o: social and eugenic degradation. Like their ancient 
ancestors, however, their cheerful fatalism carries them 
through, and to one who, like Miss Blackman, has long 
resided amongst them, they reveal certain sterling traits 
of character. 

We cannot now examine in detail the very full account 
(which, as we are told in the Preface, is to be followed by a 
fuller one) of the various aspects of social, industrial, and 
religious life which these pages unfold. A welcome addition 
is made to the collection of native stories already available 
in the series of six village tales which Miss Blackman has 
given us. Spitta Bey, Dulac, and others have collected 
a series of vernacular tales, and these, with the new additions, 
are most interesting to compare with the literary and classic 
stories of the educated Arab vTiters. 

Of particular interest to Eg}^tologists is the concluding 
chapter in which the analogies between modern and ancient 
customs are reviewed with very full bibliographical references. 
Full as it is, this chapter, as the author admits, might be very 
considerably extended. The book is well illustrated with 
186 figures, mostly from the author's own photographs, 
and is provided with a very full and useful series of four 
indexes. Warren R. Dawson. 


La Mise a Mort du Dieu en Egypte. Par Alexandre 
Moret. 4to. 59 pp. + 18 figures. Paris : Paul 
Geuthner, 1927. 

This brochure contains the substance of the Frazer lecture 
delivered by the author in Oxford in 1926. The purport- 
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of the lecture is to set forth the Egyptian evidence for the 
Frazerian doctrine of The Dying God, that is to say, the 
ceremonial death and resurrection of the god or spirit of 
fertility and nature in order to promote abundance of food 
and prosperity to mankind. In the Golden Bough, as is well 
knowm, Sir James Frazer has collected an enormous mass 
of detail from the customs and folklore of all parts of the 
world, including, of course. Ancient Egypt. He was, naturally, 
dependent to a large extent upon the information — not always 
reliable — imparted by classical writers, chiefly Herodotus, 
Diodorus Siculus, and Plutarch. Professor Moret, being an 
Egyptologist, has the advantage of direct access to native 
sources, the hieratic papyri and hieroglyphic inscriptions 
of ancient Egypt, and in this essay his object has been to use 
this evidence in order to supplement that already collected 
by Sir James Frazer, and to apply to ancient Egypt what 
he calls “ la theorie frazerienne It must be fiunkly 
admitted that the author has produced a most interesting and 
readable essay and has collected into a convenient compass 
a large mass of data bearing upon his demonstration. He 
begins by showing that in Egypt magic was paramount 
and that in Egypt, as elsewhere, the magicians claimed 
powers over nature and used those powers to effect, or at 
least to stimulate, the functions of nature. He refers to 
various magical spells, the object of which was to vitalize 
the sun, the earth, and the inundation on which the prosperity 
of the country depended. It was clearly part of the magician’s 
make-believe that all the forces of nature were obedient 
to his commands, and Professor Moret might have referred 
in this connexion to the frequent threats used by magicians 
to suspend nature if their purpose were thwarted. Very 
interesting are the magical ceremonies performed in order 
to placate and stimulate the Nile. Needless to say, the god 
Osiris, as a corn-spirit, plays a leading role in the beliefs and 
oeremonies connected with the death and revival of nature 
according to the seasons. A long series of rites and customs 
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is quoted, to which very close parallels can be discerned in 
many different countries. Professor Moret has discussed 
these rites with great lucidity and with good bibliographical 
notes. His final conclusions are that the “ theorie 
frazerienne ” affords a reasonable explanation of the Osirian 
myth, of the sacrifice of sacred animals, and probably also 
of the jubilee festival of the king. In the reviewer's opinion, 
this is putting the cart before the horse, for it is surely obvious 
that exactly the reverse is the case. The Egyptian customs 
and beliefs are far older than those of any of the numerous 
other peoples whose practices have been so diligently collected 
and admirably marshalled in the Golden Bough, Osiris, 
the dead king par excellence, and the complex series of customs 
and beliefs associated with his cult, as corn-god, Nile-god, 
or god of the dead, can hardly be said to fall into place in 
a universal scheme, but they are rather the factors which 
originated the great fabric of institutions and rites which 
spread in all directions through time and space. It is never- 
theless quite true that many present-day observances amongst 
peoples of relatively low culture are often suggestive as to the 
meaning or intention of much that is obscure in the m}i^hology 
and eschatology of ancient Egypt, and the fact that a wide- 
spread, vast, and complex series of rites and beliefs, however 
they may differ in superficial details, and however irrational 
they may appear to modern criticism, have essentially the 
same foundation and purpose, seems to postulate that they 
owe their existence to a common ancestor. The close agree- 
ment of the Eg}q)tian evidence with that of other countries 
points to Egypt as the birthplace of the idea which is so 
well expressed by the theorie frazerienne and to the 
wonderful and distinctive phenomenon of the annual inunda- 
tion of the Nile as the principal factor in its origin. 

Warren E. Dawson. 
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1. Egyptian Colloquial Arabic. A Conversation 
Grammar. By W. H. T. Gairdner. Second (Eevised) 
Edition. 9x6. Oxford University Press, 1926. 

2. Egyptian Colloquial Arabic Eeader. Edited by 
E. E, Elder. 9x6. Oxford University Press, 1927. 

3. Manual of Egyptian Arabic. By D. C. Phillott 
and A. Powell. X 5. Cairo ; The Authors, 1926. 

Canon Gairdner has thoroughly enjoyed himself, and 
that is the best guarantee that those who use his book will 
enjoy it too. They will do more — they -will learn colloquial 
Egyptian more rapidly and accurately than they could from 
any other source whatever. The mentally inert will be put 
off by the phonetic script employed throughout, but no one 
who has used it can fail to recognize that it is preferable to 
any Eoman script, and infinitely preferable to Arabic script. 
The care bestowed on subtle points of accentuation and 
assimilation and the grasp of idiom are but two of the features 
in which this grammar definitely supersedes all its pre- 
decessors, and is unlikely ever to find an equal. Details 
here and there may be questioned, but who would demand 
uniformity in the present state of Egyptian speech 1 For 
extracting the full measure, pressed down and running over,, 
contained in it a native Egyptian teacher is indispensable, 
but it can be used very profitably even by the private student, 
provided he knows something of Arabic pronunciation. 
In one point only, namely, in several of the sections appended 
to each lesson towards translation it appears to make 
unduly high demands on the beginner. 

Mr. Elder’s reader, also in phonetic script, is an admirable 
supplement to Canon Gairdner’ s grammar. While the 
requirements of the missionary student are kept in view 
throughout (very properly under the circumstances) there is 
a welcome variety in its contents, which have the additional 
merit of forming a valuable introduction to Egyptian life 
and customs, notably in the dialogues and the lecture on 


manners. 
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The third book on our list cannot compare with the other 
two for practical convenience and accuracy. It is cumbrous, 
both in arrangement and size, and neither the peculiar 
Roman transliteration adopted nor the Arabic script conveys 
satisfactorily to the student's ear the sounds of the spoken 
language. This is not to say that the book is valueless. Far 
from it. The student who has mastered the rudiments of 
Arabic and who knows the pronunciation and accentual 
system of Egyptian in particular will find it a mine of material 
in the matter of idiom and vocabulary. 

H. A. R. Gibb. 

Scientific Zulu Grammar. By Rev. W. Wanger. Vol. I. 
Series, Opera Africana quibus edendis opera m dant 
Revs. A. Drexel, H. Nekes, P.S.M., W. Wanger. 9x6; 
xix + 316 pp. Stuttgart : W. Kohlhammer Publishing 
and Printing Firm. 

Father Wanger, who has worked as a missionary in the 
Zulu lands of East Africa, endeavours to establish a relation 
between the agglutinating language of the Bantu people 
and Sumerian. This thesis is only a side issue of his book ; 
for he has set out to write a grammar of the Bantu dialects 
from the point of view of scientific comparative grammar, 
and obviously hopes to found a new science of comparative 
agglutinating languages, after the manner of comparative 
Indo-Germanic and Semitic grammar. The reviewer has 
no knowledge of the Bantu languages, except for what he 
has learned from some correspondence with the English 
missionary, the Rev. W. A. Crabtree, of Ipswich, who 
attempted to convince him of the connexion with Sumerian 
by certain etymological comparisons. Father Wanger 's 
book is a case of qui scit Scotum scit totum. He evidently 
knows the Zulu languages, and everything which has been 
written about them, very thoroughly, and he has submitted 
his work to me for a review to obtain an opinion on his 
Sumerian thesis. 

He employs, everywhere, the word Ntu for Bantu. Since 
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the Zulu peoples never invented a script of their own, the 
missionaries and civilians who have lived in East Africa 
and studied the dialects have transcribed their phonetic 
elements in Latin letters ; the author begins by explaining 
these phonetic sounds, and here I am at once struck by a 
great disparity between Sumerian and Zulu. It may well be 
true that Sumerian possessed the three musical tones of 
Bantu ; the author does not venture to say so, but Professor 
John D. Prince has asserted it in many articles. If so, we 
have lost the Sumerian musical tones irretrievably ; they 
have left us no indication in their grammatical works, and 
the few musical notes added to the lines of Sumerian liturgies 
clearly refer to instrumental or song notes. They are not 
indicative of linguistic tones. I doubt that Sumerian 
possessed the insfiratae or clicks ’’ of Bantu and it did 
not know the palatal click k (g), the lateral fricative hi, and 
afcicative dhl, or the nasalized lateral nhh The vowels, 
however, seem to be practically the same as in Sumerian, 
and so are many of the phonetic principles governing soimd 
change, especially the principles of assimilation of vowels, 
i.e. vowel harmony. A good many of the consonantal 
changes, e.g. g > b, d > z, n> l^, and many others are 
common in Sumerian. 

There are some very striking similarities in the vocabularies. 
Zulu has aka, to build, make, and Sum. aga, same sense ; 
Zulu ama, thirst, and Sum. imma, and there is the similarity 
of the pronouns, Sum. aha, who ?, Zulu uha, who ? ; Sum^ 
ana, what ? Zulu ni, what ? Moreover, both are employed 
in the same ways in the two groups, aha personal, ana 
impersonal. Wanger also adduces similar words from 
Japanese and Altaic, p. 281. Most striking is the use of 
class determinatives in Sumerian and Bantu. In both 
groups these may be prefixed or s uffix ed. But here Wanger 

^ This occurs in Sumerian, as I stated in my grammar, p. 44 above, 
and explains the Sumerian negative forms in 1. So Sum. nu (not), 
becomes li, before hi, be, li-he-in~tuk , he obtained not ; li-be-in-aga. Sum.. 
na > la, before ha, ibid., n. 2. 
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seems to have been seriously misled in his Sumerian philolog}". 
On pp. 57-8, he claims that Sumerian employs gi{s}i) and 
mil as determinatives of persons, and repeats it in many 
places. The Sum. personal (prefixed) determinative is 
galu > lu and muhi. It is true that Sum. gis, ges, mus > mu 
does mean itlu^ male, sturdy one, but never man {amelu) 
in a generic sense as a determinative. Its only use as a 
determinative is before words for kinds of wood and 
implements. It is entirely erroneous to compare this word 
gis with Zulu personal determinative isi, although Zulu 
determinative for “ place ” si, may be properly compared 
with Sum. hi, and Zulu personal prefix li may well be compared 
with Sum. lu. A comparison is made between Zulu 
determinative mu for trees ” and Sum. mu dialectic for 
gis, which is proper, but when the author states that Sum, 
mu, to burn, and mu, fire, are the same root as gis > mu, 
wood, he is fallen into grievous error. Again I doubt the 
author’s comparison of Zulu '' space prefix ”, mu, with Sum. 
mu “ year ” ; for surely mu came to mean “ year ” in 
Sumerian because it means “ name ”, and each year had 
its name or year formula, a late meaning given to mu, after 
the Egyptian method was introduced by Sargon of Accad. 
So far as I can see, Zulu prefix si < isi, izi, can stand for 
the prefix of persons, language, manner, animals, ivoods, 
places, and diminutives. Of these the only proper com- 
parisons are with Sum. gis wood, and hi place. The personal 
prefix ni, may well be the Sumerian personal pronoun ni, na, 
and the Zulu ni prefix for “ thing ” may be Sum. nig. 
Legitimate is the comparison between the “ action (prefix) 
hu ’’ and the Sum. action suffix aga. But when Zulu locative 
and temporal noun prefix pa is identified with Sum. post- 
fixed particle ta (in, with, by), I fail to be convinced. Here 
Turkish alt is compared with Sum. hi4a, on the earth,” 
below, and Turkish iiU, above, with Sum. an~ta, above. 

Legitimate is the comparison of the Zulu abstract prefix 
uku as in uhu-nene, kindness,” with the Sum. abstract 
prefix aga, ag. Here Zulu proves that Sum. abstract prefix 
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nig is a difierent word from aga, ag, am, and not the same 
words, as I supposed in my grammar. Zulu possesses a 
prefixed preposition ku, ka, for the locative, temporal and 
modal ideas, “ in, at, to, from, in such manner,” and this 
is identified with Sumerian su. se. Of course, palatalization 
of a guttural A to 5 is possible, especially with the vowel i, and 
Wanger may be right about this. Much of his thesis depends 
upon the identifications of the Zulu preposition jga with 
Sum. ta, and ku, ka with Sum. su, se, These prepositions 
are employed in almost identical manners in the two groups. 

Zulu kulu, great,” suggests Sum. gidu, gal, “ great.” 
The Zulu prefix, no, is employed to form nouns for “ multi- 
plicity, hugeness, immensity ” ; Wanger says that the 
basic meaning of /lo is mother, female ”, and if this be true 
it may be rightfully compared with Sum. minus, female. 
There is no phonetic difficulty about connecting Zulu suffixed 
determinative zi, si, ti, river,” with Sum. id, the prefixed 
determinative for river. Zulu, azi, to know, and Sum. zu, 
to know, is a striking fact, and ama, flood, may well be 
compared with Sum. aga, flood. But what a philologist 
wishes to know is the essential likeness of the pronouns, 
the numerals, the plural inflections and tense formations. 

In Zulu mi, me means “ my ”, and in Sum. 7nii, ma, and 
mi-e means I ” = Sum. me, ma-e. ku means thy ” — 
whose identity with Sum. zu, thy”, is phonetically difficult. 
The third person is e, e~ne, to which the personal class 
determinative mu is prefixed, but this is obviously comparable 
with Sum. e~7ie, that one, he. But the plurals are entirely 
different, tu, si, “ we,” nu, ni, mu, mi, “ you.” Reflexive 
Zulu zi may well be Sum. zi, soul. The numerals of Zulu 
present no similarity to Sumerian at all, and the plural 
of nouns is formed by the prefixes izin, ama, imi, and are 
totally different from the Sum. suffixes ene, es. 

It will be seen, therefore, that Sumerian and Bantu present 
enough important similarities to warrant serious comparison, 
but they diverge so fundamentally in S3mtactical structure 
and many essential features as to render the subject of a 
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comparative grammar of Sumerian, Bantu, and Ural-Altaic 
languages, in the sense of comparative Semitic grammar, 
hopeless. I have read with interest all the private com- 
munications I have received from workers in many African 
and Asianic languages, and the studies of many scholars 
who have endeavoured to find a language cognate to Sumerian. 
Of these special mention should be made of the following 
works : — (1) Professor Fritz Hommel, Sumero-Turhische 
Wortvergleichungen, and in a privately issued manuscript, 
Zwei Hundert Sumero-Turhische Wortvergleichungen ; (2) 

M. Tseretheli, Sumerian and Georgian. JR AS., 1913-14 ; 
(3) F. Bork, Das Sumerische, eine Kaukasiche Sprache, 
OLZ. 1924 ; (4) Theo. Kluge, Welcher Sprache ist das 

Sumerische anziigliederyi ? ; (5) Dr. C. J. Ball’s various books 
and articles on Chinese and Sumerian, Tibetan and Sumerian, 
(see PSBA, 1918, 95-103) ; (6) and lastly, Autran’s 

elaborate defence of the Indo-Germanic connexion of 
Sumerian, a theory which I started myself. I am more 
impressed by the arguments of Father Wanger than by any 
other of these theories. It must be pointed out again and 
again that essential similarities must be proved. When the 
pronouns, numerals, etymological formations, plurals, and 
main principles of the syntax are shown to be similar, an 
advocate will obtain a favourable hearing. But it is not 
enough to present a list of words which are similar. Even 
these comparisons are often hazardous and impossible. 

If a body of inscriptions written in good Bantu were 
suddenly excavated in Mesopotamia or adjacent regions, 
and of the period anywhere contemporary with the Sumerians, 
or even as late as 500 b.c., Father Wanger would have no 
difficulty in convincing us of their Sumerian connexion. 
The Sumerian race perished utterly before 2,000 b.c. But 
who are the Zulus of East Africa ? What is their history ? 
What are their myths and what their literature ? Can they 
by any stretch of imagination be connected with the splendid 
intellectual and artistic achievements of the ancient people of 

JBAS. JANUARY 1928. 15 
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Mesopotamia ? The chronological gap is too great to make 
it believable ; the difference in intellectual ability of Sumerian 
and Zulu prevents comparison. But anything might happen 
between 2,000 b.c. and the late period a.d. when we first 
know anything about Bantu languages and savage conditions. 
I wish the author, out of his immense knowledge, had told 
us something about Zulu history. What is their mythology ? 
and what is their art ? 

The question which I ask myself after reading the elaborate 
comparisons of Sumerian with Bantu, Chinese, Turkish, 
Georgian, and Indo-Germanic is this : — Granted that the 
connexion be true, is it of any use to the Sumerologist in 
solving the difficulties of Sumerian grammar and etymology 
At best the similarities are few and entirely inadequate to 
prove anything of great value. These efforts can never 
help us much in translating our texts, but they may ultimately 
solve the most interesting historical problem, namely, the 
origin of the Sumerian people. But when Sumerian is 
confidently connected with such diverse languages as Bantu, 
Chinese, Sanscrit, Turkish, Georgian, it is clear that we cannot 
use these languages for Sumerology with any direct bearing 
upon our problems. 

S. Langdon. 

P.S. — Since the above review was written another elaborate 
thesis on the connexion between the languages of the 
Poljmesian islands of the Pacific and Sumerian under the title 
Polynesisches Sjprachgut in Amerika und in Sumer, by Eduard 
Stucken, has appeared. His book is based upon the theory 
that the Sumerians, Egyptians, and inhabitants of Peru and 
Mexico of Central America all spread from a common centre, 
namely, the islands of the central Pacific Ocean, where a 
prehistoric continent once existed. Beside numerous word 
comparisons, the author also depends upon one cultural 
argument, the stage towers of Sumer, the pyramids of Egypt, 
and the stage towers of Polynesia. There are no evidences 
of syntactical similarities, and the essential elements, pronouns, 
numerals, and plural formations are not mentioned. 
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(October-December, 1927) 

The Society lost in November an old member in Dewan Tek 
Chand, Divisional Commissioner at Ambala. He joined the 
Society when studying for the I.C.S. at Cambridge in 1895, 
and has been an interested member ever since. 


During the quarter the following resignations have been 
received : Mrs. C. Brownlow, Mr. B. E, Jain, Mr. J. Leveen, 
IVIiss E. A. Levin, Mr. Manmatha Nath Mukerjea, Mr. D. 
Talbot Rice, Mr. Sefton Jones, the Lord Scone, Colonel 
H. W. R. Senior, and Mr, Dan Singh. 


GENERAL MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY 
l^th October^ 1927 

Sir Edward Maclagan, President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Mr. N. G. Saswad Kar, B.A. Mian Sultan Ahmed Vajudi 
Mr. Nathu Lai, B.A., LL.B. Nizami. 

Mr. Akshay Kumar Sircar. 

Forty-two nominations were approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 

Dr. von Le Coq gave a lecture on The Fourth Turfan 
Expedition,” illustrated with very fine lantern slides. A 
cordial vote of thanks was passed to him. 

He said that China has long occupied an exceptional 
position in our thoughts. It was generally accepted as a fact 
that its culture and art were original, autochthonous, and in 
no way even influenced by foreign culture-elements. 

But the expeditions sent into Chinese Turkistan by the 
Russian, British, German, French, and Japanese Governments 
have furnished results from which we learn that China had 
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already been in intercourse with India, Iran, Mesopotamia, 
and Hellas in early pre-Christian times, and that Chinese 
art, as far as it is Buddhist, is based very largely on Hellenistic 
art, as developed in Persia, Bactria, and North-West India 
(Gandhara country about Peshawar, Kabul, Hindu Kush 
valleys). And quite recently and independently of our 
researches the Swedish savant Gunnar Andersson has shown 
that in Neolithic times a close connexion had existed between 
China, Iran, and South-Eastern Europe. 

Our expeditions have found the irrefutable traces of four 
great culture-streams between Europe and Asia. Two of them 
we describe here. 

The first, and most ancient, is a movement from the West 
to the East, of Scythian tribes (Iranians and European Indo- 
Germanic tribes). It passed along the northern foothills of 
the Tien-shan, where to this day “ grass and water ” permit 
nomad tribes to exist, into Mongolia, where Kozlow lately 
found antiquities belonging to it, and into China as far as the 
knee of the Hoang-ho. The famous Yue-chi of the Chinese 
annals must have formed part of this movement, and we 
believe that certain septs of this tribe, remaining in Turkistan, 
are identical with the ‘‘ Tokharians ” of Kucha and Khocho, 
whose remarkable language, belonging to the European 
group of Indo-Germanic speech, we unearthed in the temples 
of these oases. 

The road they took along the northern declivities of the 
Tien-shan, and through Southern Siberia, is marked by grave- 
mounds containing Scythian bronze objects, and crowned 
by rude stone statues, resembling those found on similar 
mounds in South Kussia and the Crimea. These statues 
show an ethnographical peculiarity which as far as I know 
only recurs once, namely in the pictures of blue-eyed, red- 
haired men on the Turfan-frescoes ; in both instances the 
tall boots are fastened to the belt with a supporting string. 

It seems very likely that amongst other things these tribes, 
which had early communications with Greece, brought the 
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art of founding and manipulating bronze to the knowledge of 
the Chinese, and early Chinese bronze ornaments will, 
probably, be found to contain Scythian elements. 

If this movement is hidden by the darkness of time, the 
second great culture-wave is much plainer — ^it also comes from 
the West ; it is the conquest of Iran and North-West India 
by Alexander. The towns he founded introduced Greek 
culture and Greek blood into these lands, thus preparing them 
for the development of Hellenistic states after the expulsion 
of the Indians, who had again ruled there for several 
generations. The Hellenistic populations here rose to a very 
high Grecian culture, as shown by their wonderful coins ; 
they were in constant connexion with the Parthians and, 
later, the Sasanians, as well as with their Indian neighbours, 
from whom they accepted Buddhism. And, in Gandhara, 
by the help of Greek or half-breed artists, Buddhist art rose 
from classical art, all the types of Buddhist gods, demons, 
and saints, including that of the Buddha himself, being simply 
modifications of well-known classical t 3 rpes, such as Apollo, 
Dionysos, Jupiter, etc. 

When the Greeks were conquered by the Indo- Scythians, 
the latter accepted Buddhism and its Hellenistic art, which 
zealous missionaries carried across the Pamir and the 
Karakorum to Chinese Turkistan. 

That country was, however, not a Turkish land in early 
medieval times. In the West there sate, apparently, Iranian 
Sakas ; the South, from Khotan eastward to the Lopnor, 
was ruled by a North-West Indian tribe, and the whole of the 
Northern expanse was occupied by Iranian Soghdians. But 
between Kucha and Turfan these latter were not the governing 
class — they were subject to the Tokharians, whom we believe 
to be a Scythic race. 

The Uighur Turks appear to have conquered the north- 
east corner of the land (Turfan oasis) about a.d. 760. They 
slowly extended their rule over the whole country, and in the 
tenth century Turkish rulers appear in Kashghar. Islam 
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advances about the end of that century, and destroys the fine 
culture of the Buddhists. 

This is the background of the lecture, which it is difficult 
to reproduce here, as it consisted mainly in interesting 
projections. 

The ancient and the modern populations were shown, and 
it is a remarkable fact that to this day three types are easily 
recognized, namely the Persian, the European, and the Eastern 
Asiatic. 

These people received Buddhism and its Hellenistic art. 
Being related to the Greeks and the (unmixed) Indians of 
the Panjab, they modified the types but little, handing them 
over to the Chinese modified, it is true, but still plainly 
revealing their Hellenistic origin. The Chinese, finding these 
types absolutely foreign to their own genius, very quickly 
misunderstood dresses, coifiures, arms, etc., and, changing 
the features also according to their own beauty-ideal, trans- 
formed the whole of this Hellenistic art into Chinese art — 
which, without this impulse, and without knowledge of the 
many technical arts that accompanied the Buddhist 
propaganda, must have taken different lines of development. 

In the lecture there were shown (in projections) the finds 
from the westernmost settlement (Tumshuk, near Maralbashi), 
where many of the statues are still purely Gandharan, and 
from the different establishments near Kucha (middle of the 
Northern route), which show the gradual changes of these 
types until they merge into Chinese art. 

Sth November, 1927 

Sir Edward Maclagan, President, in the Chair. 

The President announced the election of Professor E. W. K. 
Muller as an Honorary Member of the Society, and also 
deplored the loss to scholarship sustained by the death of 
Dr. D. G. Hogarth. It was resolved to convey the sympathy 
of the General Meeting to Mrs, Hogarth and also to the Eoyal 
Geographical Society in the loss of their President. 
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The following were elected members of the Society : — 


Sheikh Md. Iqbal Ahmed, B.A, 
Mr. K. S. A'aidyanatha A}yar, 
B.A. 

Mr. Mahadeva V. Bhide. 

Dr, Karanjaksha Bonerjee. 

M. Jean Burnay. 

Mr. 0. K. Caroe. 

Mr. P. Chandra. 

Mr. Iresh Lai Shome 
Chowdhury. 

Mr. Hans Baj Davar, B.Sc. 
Capt. A. G. C. Pane, M.C. 

Mr. H. L. 0. Garrett, M.A. 

Mr. S. K. Ghosh. 

Mr. F. H. Giles. 

Mr. Ram Sharan Lai Govil. 

Mr. Akhwand Ghulam Hassan, 
M.A. 

Dr. C. A, Hewavitarne. 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh Nur 
Ilahi, M.A. 

Mr. Md. Ishaque, M.A., B.Sc. 
Mr. T. K. Duraiswamy Iyengar. 
Mr. S. N. A. Jafri. 


Mr. Jannina Prosad Jain. 
Professor N. Martinovitch. 

Mr. K. B. L. Mathur, M.A. 

Sir John H. Maynard, K.C.I.E. 
Mr. R. J. Moses. 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Sheo 
Narain. 

Mr. Baini Prashad. 

Pandit Sarup Narain Rozdon. 
Mr. R. Said-Ruete. 

Mr. Kanahya Lai Saqib, M.A. 
Mr. Jyotis Govinda Sen, Ph.D. 
Professor Fradun-e-Zaman Md. 
Shuja. 

Mr. Md. Hasan Siddiqi, B.A. 
Mr. George Hamilton Singh. 
Kunwar Maharaj Singh, O.I.E. 
Sardar Darshan Singh. 

Rai Sahib Tara Chand Sood. 
Mr. H. L. Srivastava, M.A. 

Mr. H. M. S. Thompson, B.A. 
Sir Lionel L. Tomkins, C.LE. 
Dr. R. Ramsay Wright, M.A. 
Mr. Suleman Ishaq ATakub. 


Six nominations were approved for election at the next 
general meeting. 

Mr. G. R. Driver read a paper entitled “ The Hebrew 
Tetragrammaton ; its original form and pronunciation of 
which the follov ’ ^ an abstract : — 

The evidence tor divine names is found (a) in cuneiform 

. - CO ^ ' 

documents, which supply early evidence for the vowels, in 
the names of Hebrew kings and Jewish traders ; and {b) in the 
Aramaic j)apyri from Egypt and on Jewish inscribed objects. 

I. As found in the composition of proper names, the 
tetragrammaton assumed the forms 

(i) At the beginning of names, "‘V, Ya-, Yaw-, “n\ "inV 
Yahu-, and ; 
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(ii) At the end of names, V", -Yau, -Fa, ’in'", D’'", X'" 
and -Ydma. 

The earliest form was V ; there was a gradual tendency to 
longer forms which ended early in the fifth century b.c. ; 
in’’ and remained constant throughout that century ; 
after this no principle was observ^ed. 

The common pronunciation underlying all these forms was 
Yd, whether written Yaw or Yah or l a’, owing to the need of 
a final consonant in Hebrew. The h was a mere liter a 
prolongationis, seen also in > QrT^^K and other proper 

names. When this h came to be erroneously pronounced, 
Yahiv became Ydhu as sahiv became sdhu, “ swimming.” 

II. The independent forms were mn', c, 850 b.c., and 
or n' in the fifth century b.c. Again, l a suits 
all forms but ninV But, siuce it is against all analogy 
for Semites to abbreviate the names of their gods, the latter 
must be a prolongation of the former. Now yd is a universal 
Semitic exclamation, so that it seems not improbable that the 
name Yd was ejaculory in origin, like "'laK^os or BaK^o^ and 
Evlos in Greek. This was prolonged in moments of excite- 
ment and emotion, like the Assyrian ydyaya, and was then 
assimilated to and explained by the verb (or as 

it was in some Semitic languages) “ became.” The new name, 
which was the symbol of national unity resting on the worship 
of a national god, was too sacred for common use and was 
confined to the Scriptures in practical use. The true 
pronunciation came in course of time to be forgotv.en ; but 
it was at first widely known, since a Moabite not only knew 
it, but was careful to use it in recordings ’ triumph of his 
national god over that of his enemies ; ^to have used Fa 
in place of Yahweh would have taken the sting out of the record 
of a great national victory. 

A discussion followed, in which Professor Margoliouth, 
Dr. Gaster, Dr. Daiches, Dr. Biichler, Mr. Clauson, and 
Mr. Sallaway took part. 

A cordial vote of thanks was passed to the lecturer. 
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Decemher, 1927 

Sir Edward Maclagan, President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Mr. Ahmad Ali Khan, M.A. Mr. Manohar Lai Talib, B.A. 
Mr. A. R. Arunachala Nadar. Khan Bahadur Nawab 
Mr. M. D. Raghavan, B.A. 31uzaffar Khan. 

Mr. Nirunjun Sircar, B.Sc, 

Fifteen nominations were approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 

Mr. Muhammad Nazim read a paper entitled “ Somnath 
and its Conquest “ by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, chiefly 
taken from unpublished original sources. The following is a 
summary : — 

Somnath and its Conquest by Sultan Mahmud 
(a) The origin and the sacred'ness of the idol of Somnath 

Nothing is known historically about the origin of the idol 
of Somnath, the well-known linga of Mahadeva, in Kathiawar. 
According to Hindu legend,^ the idol was set up by the Moon 
in expatiation of his sin. The Muslim authors, on the contrary, 
connect it vdth the idol named Manat, which the Prophet 
Muhammad had cast out of the Ka^ba.^ But, whatever the 
origin, the idol was of undoubted antiquity. As-Subki, in 
his TahaqdtuhShdfi^'njgatiil Kiibrd\^ says that the idol had 
thirty rings round it, each of which represented a period of 
1,000 years, for which it was supposed to have been 
worshipped. 

The worship of the linga was not confined to the idol of 
Somnath, as there were numerous similar lingas in the 
temples of Sindh and Cutch.^ The idol of Somnath had become 

^ Albiruni's India (Sachau’s translation), vol. ii, p, 102. 

^ Gardezi, ZainuhAkhbdr (King’s College, Cambridge, MS. 213)> 
fol. 126a, and Farrukbl, Diicdn (India Office MS. No. 1841), fol. 196. 

® Vol. iv (Cairo ed.), p. 15. 

^ Albiruni, ib., p. 104. 
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particularly famous for certain reasons, one of which was that 
its worshippers, probably realizing that the place was well 
protected from an attack, had given out that Sultan Mahmud 
had destroyed other idols of India with impunity because 
Somnath was displeased with them. This enhanced the 
sanctity of the idol in the eyes of the pious Hindus, who had 
failed to assign any reason for the sacrilegious treatment to 
which their cherished gods had been subjected. The temple 
of Somnath was exceedingly rich, and its cofiers were full of 
a huge amount of gold and precious stones, which had been 
accumulated by the votive offerings of generations of pious 
devotees. 


(b) The original temple and its site 

The original temple did not stand on the site which is 
pointed out to-day. Ibn Zafir ^ and Sibt Ibnud-Jauzi,^ on 
the authority of as- Sabi’s Dhail Tajdribii l-XJmam, in which 
Sultan Mahmud’s letters of victory to the Baghdad Caliph were 
preserved in extenso^ say that the foundation of the temple 
of Sonmath was laid on huge blocks of stone ; that the floor 
was made of teak planks, the interstices having been filled 
with lead ; that the roof was supported on fifty-six columns of 
teak, which had been imported from Africa ; that there 
were “ thirteen roofs ” rising one above the other ; that 
the apex of the temple was surmounted by fourteen spherical 
knobs of gold, which were visible from a long distance ; 
and that, in the passage leading into the idol chamber, 
there were niches for ushers to stand, whose duty was to 
admit pilgrims to the sanctuary. These definite statements 
prove conclusively that the standing ruins are not those of 
the temple destroyed by Sultan Mahmud, because firstly, 
they are not spacious enough for this description to be 
applicable to them ; secondly, they are the ruins of a stone 
building, whereas a large part of the original temple was made 

^ Akhhdru'd-Duwdlu’l-MunqatVah (Br. Mus. Or. 3685), fol. 1506. 

* Mirdtu*z-Zamdn (Br. Mus. Or. 4619), fol. 214a. 
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of wood ; thirdly, they are only about one mile from the mouth 
of the river Sarasvati, while Albirum ^ places the ancient 
temple 3 miles west of the mouth of this river ; and, finally, 
they could not have been possibly washed by the sea, as they 
are about 50 feet above its level, and nearly as many feet 
away from it. 

In my opinion the original temple stood near the temple of 
Bhidia, which is situated on the beach between Patan Somnath 
and Verawal, 3 miles to the west of the mouth of the River 
Sarasvati. At a distance of about 200 yards from this temple 
there are the remains of huge blocks of stone, which must 
have formed the floor or the foundation of a big building. They 
are partly buried under sand, and the waves of the ocean wash 
over them at high tide. Close to this site, a linga has been 
placed in the sea, probably to commemorate the site of the 
original temple. I am sure that if this site were excavated 
some new facts about the temple of Somnath might come 
to light. 

(c) The route of the Sultan 

It is erroneously believed that on his way to Somnath 
Sultan Mahmud passed by Ajmere. Firstly, Ajmere was not 
founded tiU a.d. 1100,^ i.e. about seventy-five years after the 
expedition ; secondly, it would have prolonged the march 
of the Sultan by about 100 miles without reducing the length 
of the journey through the desert ; thirdly, it would have 
necessitated penetration without any particular reason into 
the hills which protect Ajmere on the north-west ; and, 
finally, it would have made the Sultan run the unnecessary 
risk of encountering the numerous Rajput chieftains who held 
sway on the northern slopes of the Arawalli range. I have been 
■able to outline the route of the Sultan by reference to a 
gasida of Farrukhi,^ who was one of his court-poets. In the 
course of the journey, he says, the SuUan passed by 

^ Albiruni, ib., p. lOo. 

^ Indian Antiquary, vol. xxvi, p. 126. 

^ Farrukhi, ib., fol. 19a. 
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‘‘ Ludrava ”, whicli I identify with Lodorva/ about 10 miles 
west by north of the town of Jaisalmir ; Chikdiir (?), which 
was probably the name of the Chiklodar Mata’s hill ^ ; 
Nahrwala, modern Patan in Ahmadabad district of the 
Bombay Presidency ; Mundher,^ about 18 miles south of 
Patan ; and Dewalwara/ modern Delwada, which is situated 
between Una and the island ol Diu. 

{d) The Expedition 

The details of the expedition to Somnath are too well- 
known to need repetition at length, but they are usually based 
on Tarikh-i-Firishta, which is not trustworthy. I will, 
therefore, give a brief summary of the broad facts of the 
expedition. The Sultan left Ghazna on Wednesday, 22nd 
Sha‘ban, 416 a.h. (18th October, 1025 a.d.), reached Multan 
on 15th Ramadan (9th November), and stopped there to 
inquire into the conditions of travel across the desert and to 
make the necessary preparations for the journey. He left 
Multan on 2nd Shawwal ^ (26th November), and plunged into 
the unknown desert. He captured the town of Lodorva, and 
after replenishing his stores of water, proceeded towards 
Nahrwala, the ruler of which named Bhim fled at his approach 
to Kanthkot,® in Cutch. The Sultan now marched straight 
to Somnath. At Mundher and Delwada the Hindus attempted 
to check his advance, but he overcame their resistance, and 
reached Somnath on Thursday, 15th of DhuT-Qa‘da 
(6th January, 1026 a.d.). The commander of the fort which 
protected the temple fled to some island at his approach. 
The Sultan laid siege to the fort. The Hindus defended it 
with heroism. The following day at the time of the Friday 

1 Gazetteer of Marwar, Malta ni, and Jaysulmere, by C. K. M. Walter, 
pp. 84, 96 ; and Imperial Gazetteer, Provincial Series, Rajputana, 
pp. 209-10. 

2 Bombay Gazetteer, vol. v, p. 282. It is about 17 miles north of Palanpur. 

2 Jas. Burgess, Archceological Survey of Western India, vol, ix, p. 71. 

^ Ibn Zafir, Akhbdrud-Duwalu'IMunqati'dh, ib., fol. 150a. 

^ Mirdtu'z-Zamdn, ib., fol. 215a. 

® Kanthkot is 16 miles south-west from Rao and 36 miles from Anjar. 
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prayer the Muslims escaladed the walls, but before evening 
the Hindus had driven them away. On Saturday morning the 
Muslims renewed the attack with greater vigour, and captured 
the fort. The Suit an now entered the temple, and after it had 
been divested of its riches, ordered it to be burnt to the ground. 
The linga was broken into pieces and transported to Ghazna.^ 
After a stay of about a fortnight,- the Sultan started on 
his return march by a more westerly route, because the Hindu 
Rajas had mustered their forces to intercept him. Instead of 
returning by way of Xahrwala, the Sultan marched to Cutch, 
crossed the narrow arm of the sea that separates it from 
Kathiawar,^ and attacked Bhim in the fort of Kanthkot, 
where he had taken refuge. Bhim again fled. The Sultan 
now continued his march towards Sindh. His army was misled 
by a devotee of Somnath in the waterless region of Cutch, 
but he escaped by good luck and crossed over in safety to 
Sindh. Kdiafif,^ the Qarmatian ruler of Sindh, fled at his 
approach. The Sultan occupied Mansurah, his capital, and 
marched towards Multan along the bank of the River Indus. 
He was harassed by the Bhati Jats who hung upon his rear, 
cut up stragglers, and plundered the baggage. After sufiering 
many hardships, the Sultan arrived in Ghazna on 10th Safar, 
417 A.H. (1st April, 1026 a.d.). 

(e) Stories connected with the Expedition 
The expedition to Somnath was a military adventure of 
the most reckless and daring nature, and its fame spread 
throughout the length and breadth of the Muslim world. The 
Sultan was looked upon as a national hero, and within a few 
hundred years a huge mass of legendary literature had grown 
up round his name, for a few specimens of which see Tdrikh-i- 
Rau^tu' s-Safd, Tdrikh-i-Alfi, TdHkh-i-Firishta, and the 

^ Akhbdnid-DuicahCl-Mufiqati’dk, ib. ; Mirdtu’z Zamdn, ib. ; and 
Ibmi'l-Athir, vol. ix, pp. 240-43. 

® The Sultan could not have stayed longer. 

® Farrukhi, ib., fol. 20a, gives a long description of it. 

* This name is mentioned only by Farrukhi, ib. 
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MantiquH-Tair of Shaikh Faridu’d-Din ^Attar, the well- 
known mystic poet. From an historical point of view their 
collective value is negligible.^ 

A discussion followed, in which the High Commissioner, 
Sir Atul Chatterjee, Professor Margoliouth, Dr. Thomas, and 
Sir Denison Eoss took part. A cordial vote of thanks was 
passed to the lecturer. 


The Librarian would be grateful for the presentation of 
any of the following works, of which the Library is in need. 
Information as to the existence of copies for sale would also 
be welcomed : — 

China Branch R.A.S., Transactions, pts. v-vii, 1855-9. 

El-Beladori’s Kitab futuli el-buldan, nach de Goeje’s ed. 
(Leyden, 1866) ins Deutsche libersetzt von 0. Rescher, 
Lief 1, Stuttgart, 1923. 

Griffith, Rdmdyan of Vdlmiki, tr., vol. iv, 1870. 

Journal of the Indian Archipelago, vol. i, vol. ix, Nos. 1, 
2, 3. 

Le Strange, Mesopotamia and Persia in the Fourteenth 
Century a.d., from the Nuzhat-al-Kulub of Hamd-Allah 
Mustawfi, Asiatic Society Monographs, 1903. 

Le Museon, Nouvelle serie, vols. iv, v, vi, and from vol. x 
to the end of the series, about 1915. 

Numismatic Chronicle, vol. ii, Nos. 5, 6 ; vol. iii, Nos. 9, 11, 
12 ; New Ser., Nos. 9, 10, 1863 ; Proceedings from the 
beginning. 

Orientalische Bibliographic, Band 1-4, 1888-91. 

Perrot and Chipiez, History of Ancient Egyptian Art, 
vol. i, 1883. 

Sudan Notes and Records, vol. i, No. 2 ; vol. ii, No. 1 ; 
vol. vi, Nos. 3, 4. 

1 Sir E. C. Bay]ey in his translation of the Mird’t-i-Ahmadi, has tried 
to prove that there is nothing unusual in the story about Dabishlim, 
but obviously he had not taken into consideration the overwhelming 
historical evidence against it. 
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Toyo-Gakuho, vol. xiii, No. 1. 

Vienna Oriental Journal, vol. ii, pts, ii-iv ; vol. xxix, 
pts. iii, iv. 

Zeitschrift der DeutscJien Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 
vol. viii. 


Principal Contents of Foriegn Oriental Journals 

Journal Asiatique, 1927, Tome ccx, No. 1 

Cantineau, J. Lettre du Moufti d’Oran aux Musulmans 
d’Andalousie. 

Colien, M. Consonnes laryngales et Yoyelles en fithiopien. 
Feghali, M. et A. Textes arabes et WMuChahrour (Liban). 
Jean, Ch. F. Textes de Larsa. 

Der I slain, Bd. xvi, Heft 3-4 

Menzel, Th. Der 1. Turkologische Kongress in Baku (Fortsetzung). 
Baumstark, A. Judischer und cbristlecher Gebetstypus im Koran. 
Horovitz, J. Bemerkungen zur Gescbichte und Terminologie 
des islamischen Kultus. 

Acta Orientalia, Vol. vi, Pt. 1, 1927 

Bissing, Fr. W. v. Die Inscbriften der Mempbitiscben Grab wand 
in der Glyptotbek Konig Ludwigs 1. 

Morgenstierne, G. The dialect of the Gypsies of Wales. 
Jorgensen, Hans. Versuch eines Worterbuches der Nevarl- 
Sprache. 

Konow, Sten. Suggestions concerning Kaniska. 

Asia Major, Vol. iii, Fasc. 3-4, 1926 
Venkatasubbiah, A. Pahcatantra Studies. 

Francke, A. H. gZer-Myig. A book of the Tibetan Bompos. 
Pagel, E. Was wissen wir von den Lauten des Altjapanischen ? 
Prenzel, W. Der Blumen Kostlichkeit.” “ Blumenspiegel.” 
Zach, E. V. Lit’aipo's Poetische Werke, Buch 1. 

Das Lu-ling-kuang-tien-fu des Wang Wen K'ao. 

Zum Ausbau der G^belentzschen Gramma tik. 

Conrady, A. Uber einige altchinesische Hilfsworter. 

Erkes, Ed. The Feng-Fu (Song of the Wind). 

Vol iv, Fasc. 1, 1927 

Seidenst ticker, K. Beit rage zur altbirmanischen Wortkunde. 
Zach, E. V. Lit’aipo’s Gedichte. Buch v. 

Bellas, P.F, K’iih Yuan’s “ Fahrt in die Feme ”. 

Kimm, Ch. S. Kuei-Kuh-Tze, der Philosoph vom Teufel stat. 
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Syria. Tome viii, Ease. 2, 1927 

Montet, P. Un Egyptien, roi de Byblos, sous la xii® dynastie. 
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SANSKRIT, ARABIC 

AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


The system of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
within is based on that approved by the International 
Oriental Congress of 1894. A few optional forms 
have been added so as to adapt it to the requirements 
of Englisli and Indian scholars. The Council earnestly 
recommends its general adoption (as far as possible), in 
this country and in India, by those engaged in Oriental 
Studies. 
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SANSKKIT 

AND 

ALLIED ALPHABETS 





a 





d 





i 





i 





u 





u 





r or r 





o 

e.i9 1 





1 or 1 





1 or 1 





e or e 





ai 





0 or 0 





au 





lea 





kha 





ga 





gha 





iia 





ca or cha ^ 





cha or chha * 





ja 





jha 





na 





ta 


• 



tha 





da 





dha 

iir 




na 

?T 




ta 





tha 





da 



In modern Indian languages only. 
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V . 

dha 

M . . . 

na 

tr . 

pa 

. . 

pha 

^ • 

ha 

^ . . . 

bha 


ma 

^ . 

ya 

T . . 

ra 


la 


va 


sa 

^ • 



sa 

f . . . 

ha 

3o . - . 

la or la 

* {Anusvdra) 

i or 

^ {Animas ika) 


: {visarga) . 

h 

X {jihvdmuliya) - 

h 

^ {upadhindnlya) 

h 

i {avagralia) 


Udatfa 

' 

Svarita 

- 

Anndatta 


Additional for 

Modern Vernaculars 


ra 


rha 


Where, as happens in some modern languages, the inherent a of a 
consonant is not sounded, it need not be written in transliteration. 
Thus Hindi (not karatCi), making ; hal (not halo), 

to-morrow. 

The sign a tilde, has long been used by scholars to represent 
anundsika and anusvCtra and nun-i-qhunna — when these stand for nasal 

~ ^ ^ -z 

vowels — in Prakrit and in the modern vernaculars : thus «, 

and so on. It is therefore permitted as an optional use in these 

circumstances. 
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J 

J 

lP 


ARABIC AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 

at beginning of word omit ; hamza elsewhere ’ or 
alternatively, hamza may be represented by ^ or 

^ b 

^ t 

^ t ov th 

3 or dj 1 

h 

h or kh 

d 

d or ^ 
r 
z 


t 

t 


c 

J 


I 


s or ^ 
s 

d 

t ov t ^ 
z or z ^ 

i 

g or gh 

f 

k 

I 

m 

n 


* Although allowed by the Geneva system, the use of dj for in 
England or India is not recommended ; nor for modern Indian languages 
should b transliterated by ^ or b by z, as these signs are there em- 
ployed for other purposes. 
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. IV or V 

J 

jb h 

i t or k 

hf y 

vowels ^ a, i, > u 
lengthened V a, ^ f, it 
Alif-i-maqsitra may be represented by a 
diphthongs ^ ay and aw or ^ ai and j*" au 
respectively 

e and o may be used in place of i and U 
also e and 6 in Indian dialects, ii and 6 in Turkish. — 
J of article J] to be always I 

Also in India, in transliterating Indian dialects, and 
for Persian, will be recognized s for C-.*, q for 
j, and z for 

wasla ' 

A final silent h need not be transliterated, — thus 
handa (not bandah). When pronounced, it should be 
written, — thus i[:S giindh. 


AODITIONAL LETTERS 
Persian, Hindi, Urdu, and Pashto. 

V P 

^ c, c, or ch 

z or zh 

^ 9 

Turkish letters. 

C/ when pronounced as y, Jc is permitted 
ijJ' n 
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Hindi, Urdu, and Pashto, 

JL? or t 

3 or d 

] or j r 

^ {nwn-i-ghunnd) as in the case of the Nagari 
amindsika 

^ or b 

g or zh (according to dialect) 
n 

hsh ; or sh or kh (according to dialect) 
dz or cfe 


Pashto letters. 


Z 

J 

z r 


% 


-iS 
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The Original Home of the Hittites and the 
Site of Kussar 

By a. H. SAYCE 

rpHE original home of the founders of the royal dynasties 
of the Hittites was the country of Kussar. It was of 
Kussar and Kussar only that Khattusilis, the ancestor of 
Subbi-luliuwas, the founder of the second dynasty, was 
king {KB. hi, p. 30) ; so, too, w^as “the lord " Labarnas or 
Tabarnas, the founder of the first dynasty (c. 1900 b.c.). 
From his death-bed in the city of Kussar Khattusilis I issued 
his last testament to his son and successor Mursilis I, and the 
only territorial title of the unnamed “ great king '* in whom 
Dr. Forrer is probably right in seeing Mursilis I is “ king of 
Kussari ". The state records carefully preserved the annals 
of a still earlier monarch, Anittas “ king of Kussara who 
describes in them his conquest of the Hittite-land. 

Anittas states that after his conquest of the King of Kesa 
he was attacked for the second time by Biustis “ king of the 
Hittites ’’ who filled “ all the land from Zalbu to the sea 
with the troops he had brought to assist the people of Zalbu. 
At an earlier date Ukhnas king of Zalbu, we learn, had carried 
away his “ gods from Nesa to Zalbu. On this second occasion 
I, Anittas, the great king, have carried back my gods from 
Zalbu to Nesa and have brought Khuzziyas king of Zalbu 
alive to Nesa, To the city of Khattusas Bi[ustis] had 
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returned (?) ; I left him there ; but when on this second 
occasion he plotted against [me] my goddess Khalmasuittis 
gave him away ; in the night I took him by surrender and 
fixed the limit of his reign. 0 whatever king shall come after 
me, do you hereafter inhabit Khattusas ; Tessub of heaven 
is pleased with it ” {KBu, ii, 1, pp. 8, 9). 

Khattusas, however, was not fortified or made a royal 
city till the reign of Mursilis I. His successor Kiantilis 
tells us that “ after Khattusilis the king Mursilis his son 
became king, and he was a powerful king. As long as hostile 
lands were attacking him he carried all his enemies to 
Khattusas so that he filled up Khattusas (with them) . . . [but 
at that time] Khattusas had no fortifications [and] was 
undefended. In earlier days there were [few inhabitants ?]. 
So no one had built the fortifications of the Hittite city. 
It was I Khantilis who built the fortifications throughout 
the country. And I built the city of Khattusas ” (KTn. ii, 
i, p. 34). 

The royal families of the later Hittite kingdom, accordingly, 
belonged, not to the Hittite land itself, but to what must 
have been a neighbouring country, namely Kussar. In 
fact, most of their names, like that of the goddess Khalnia- 
suittis, are Proto-Hittite and not '' Official Hittite 
The name Khatti, '' Hittite,"' signified “ silver Khattusas 
is represented ideographically by characters which denote 
“ Silver-town ”, and in the Cappadocian tablets the borrowed 
Jchatim sometimes takes the place of the Assyrian kaspu, e.g. 
Contenau, Trente Tablettes cappadocienyies, xiv, 7 ; {khatim), 
Tahlettes cappadociennes, 104, 7 (KC-HD khatim). The 
Hittites were the Silver-people *’ who first worked the silver 
mines of Asia Minor and made the metal known to the 
inhabitants of Western Asia. The Egyptian hez must have 
been a loan-word from Asia Minor. 

In the time of Anittas the Hittites and the natives of 
Kussar were still distinct from one another. That was 
similarly the case at a still earlier epoch, the age of Naram- 
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Sin, of the dynasty of Akkad (2650 b.c.). In the Hittite 
copy of the story of his conquests in the north-west the names 
of some of the subject princes come in the following order 
{KTu, ii, 1, p. 2) : Pamba king of Khatti, Kiutuni king 
of Kanes, Nur-[Dagan king of Buruskhanda], Akwaruwas 
king of the Amorites, Tissenki king of Parasi, [. . . king of . . .], 
Madakina king of Armani, GIS-KIB-BU king of the Cedar- 
mountain (Amanus), Tisse[nki ? king of Ibla].” Khatti 
would therefore have bordered upon the territory of Kanes, 
now Kara Eyuk, K.W. of Kaisariyeh. It is from Kara Eyuk 
that the Cappadocian tablets are derived. 

One of the Cappadocian tablets published by Dr. Contenau 
(Tdblettes cappadociennes, Xo. 10) is as follows : — 

‘‘ (1) Thus Su-Istar (2) and Ellil-bani (3) to Bazia say : 
(4) On the day when our letter {literally tablet) (5) you shall 
hear, if it has been settled {nadu) that (6) to Samukha and 
Kusara (7) in accordance with your letter you have not yet 
[departed ?], (8) you must go ; your letter for the 3 horses 
destroy (literally break), and (9) in your presence (10) I will 
transfer (it). But now (11) go at once {a{na) magadam). 
(12) If it has not been settled, (13) to Samukha (14) and 
Kusara do not go : (15) youi* letter for the 3 horses (16) 
destroy, and for (17) Til-Imra I will change it and now for 
(18, 19) the future it will remain changed. (20) But keep (?) 
your word and (21) to Khurama I will transfer it. (22) And 
now (23) we will pay. (24) We . . . (25) thus : do you give 
advice concerning (26) the transfer (literally when I shall 
transfer it).’’ 

Khurama is again mentioned in another tablet (No. 9) : — 

‘‘ (1) To Ina says (2) thus Bur-Asir : (3) On the day we 
send (the goods) (4) [and] pay the cost (5) I for Burus-khatim 
(6) will start. (7, 8) When I have gone down (to it) (6) the 
silver in payment for your goods (9) according to the inventory 
of Samas-tabba (10, 11) I will pay. Your (. . .) (12) sometime 
ago (12) I have sealed and (13) have sent to you. (14) As 
to your goods in the future (15) the bond of Mama-ilu (for it) 
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(16) Su-Istar has not given. Su-Anim (17) in Khurama for 
3 months (18) has [kept ?] the goods for him.” 

Khurama or Kiurma, which is frequently mentioned in 
the Boghaz Keui texts is named again under the form of 
Khurma in a Cappadocian tablet published by Dr. Lewy 
{Schrifttexte in den Antiken-Museen zu Stambul, p. 7, h 4) : — 
(1) To Ina says (2) thus Bur (MAN)-Asir : the inventory 
(3) of the garum of Ganis (4) in Khurma they have taken 
(5) saying : They ... (6) on account of the messenger (7) of 
the garum of Ganis to Timel[kia have gone].” 

Timelkia is the Tamalkia of the Hittite legal texts, in 
which the fighting-men of the Manda, of Sala, Tamalkia, 
Khadra, Zalpa, Taskhiniya, and Khemuwa (or Khimmua), 
along with the archers, cavalry, and batmen, are enumerated 
as constituting the foreign element in the Hittite army who 
in the earlier days of the monarchy received pay instead of 
land on a feudal tenure. 

The Cappadocian tablets show us that Kussara adjoined 
Samukha, Kusara being the exact phonetic equivalent of 
Kussar, since a double consonant is always written as a single 
one in Ass}TO-Cappadocian. I had supposed that Kussar 
was a later form of Kursaura, the Garsaura of classical 
geography, since it occurs in the Naram-Sin text at the end 
of the list of conquered countries, while Kussar is not found 
in it. But a Cappadocian tablet (Cuneiform Texts from 
Cappadocian Tablets, p. 30, a 20) gives us Kursar as distinct 
from Kus(s)ara : “I have given the things to his sister on 
behalf of Istar-belakh for Kursar ” (ana akhati-su atin 
memdnim a~sume Istar-Belakh a-Kursar). And the tablet I 
have translated above states explicitly that Kusara adjoined 
Samukha and was in the neighbourhood of Khurma. 

We know from the Hittite texts that Samukha was some- 
where towards the south-east of the Hittite kingdom, and 
Professor Garstang is probably right in identifying it with 
Samosata. The suffix -kla, -kJii, -khe signifying people ” 
or “ land of ” is common throughout the Mitannian region, 
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and sata may possibly be a similar suffix. In the Hittite 
texts Samukha is associated with Khurma, just as it is in 
the Cappadocian documents. 

But the Hittite texts also associate Khurma with Kussar. 
InKJJB. XV, p. 21, after a reference to “ the city of Khurma 
the king Dudkhaliyas declares that he will make certain 
gifts to the divine mistress of the land of Kussar '' (DAM AN 
Kussar na). Khurma, on the other hand, is coupled with the 
city of Qumanni or Komana {KUB. xv, p. 15. 2, 8, 13, 14, 21), 
and appears elsewhere in connexion with Samukha, Zalpa, 
and other cities of the south-east. The Mitannian goddess 
Khebe or Kheba, “ queen of heaven,'’ was the tutelary deity 
of Qumanni and its neighbour Suluppa {KUB. xi, 29, 19-21) 
as well as of Aleppo, Khurma, and the cities of the Tyanitis. 
Tyana, Kybistra (Khubisna) and Hyde (Uda). Zalpa 
(also vTitten Zalba, Zalbuwa) was on the high road to Aleppo, 
Khassuis intervening between them {KBu. i, 2, 17, a 28-31). 
It figures largely in the Cappadocian tablets, especially in 
those relating to textiles, and may have been the Ana-Zarba 
of classical geography. 

Next to Kanes, however, and “ the City ” (ALIM-KI) of 
Assur, it is Burus-khatim which plays the leading part in the 
Cappadocian texts. Burus-khatim is the Bursakhanda of 
the Sargon story, the Buruskhanda of the Hittite documents. 
As I have said above, -kha was the gentilic suffix, while -nda 
is a common Asianic topographical termination and the 
combination of the two has been assimilated by the Semites 
of Kanes to khatim silver ’’ and the name of the Hittites 
or “ Silver-men We may perhaps infer from this that it 
was a Hittite city, and so included within the territory of 
Kussar. I believe that it is the Borissos of classical geography 
where the parents of Philostorgius lived (Ramsay, Historical 
Geografhy of Asia Minor, p. 308). At any rate the name 
“ Bums of silver indicates that it was situated in the vicinity 
of the mines from which the Assyro-Cappadocian merchants 
obtained most of the metal, and this is further borne out 
by the evidence of the tablets. 
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Now the chief silver mines in the neighbourhood of Kanes 
and, in fact, in any part of Asia Minor, are those of Bereketli 
in the Ala Dagh. Sir W. M. Eamsay tells me that the ancient 
workings extend over several square miles, and when he was 
there in the early eighties some surface working was still 
going on. It is therefore significant that on the west side of 
the mines is the village of Borasta. while on the eastern side 
of them and on the line of the old road from Kaisariyeh to 
Northern Syria is Farash, where there are ancient iron mines. 
It would have been from these latter that the king of Kizzu- 
wadna obtained his iron about which he vTites {KB. i, p. 48, 
20-4) : ‘'As for the iron about which [you] WTite to me, 
there is none of the best iron (at present) in the treasury 
of the city of Kizzuwadna ; it is bad for working iron ; the 
chief smith (SIB TA-BAR, i.e. tihira) who works at the 
best iron is working it, but has not yet finished ; when he 
finishes I will send it to you ; meanwhile [I am dispatching] 
to you an iron dagger-blade.'’ It is probable that the iron was 
wanted in Egypt. 

Buruskhanda is mentioned in an extract from an inscrip- 
tion of an early Hittite king. Here we read in a mutilated 
passage : “ When I went to Buruskhanda a man of Burus- 
khanda gave me what is called a khankutim, that is an iron 
seat with an iron footstool. \Vhen I went afterwards to the 
city of Nesa I took the man of Buruskhanda with me, and 
when he goes to Zalpa he will be there with its furniture (?).'’ 
Nesa was probably the classical Nisos midway between 
Mar'ash and Samsat (Samo-sata). The mention of the iron 
objects is interesting as it carries back the working of iron to 
a much earlier period than we had been accustomed to assign 
to it. But it is supported by the recent discovery of an iron 
instrument in the early cemetery at Ur, which Mr. Woolley 
would place about 3000-2500 b.c. 

The main result of the foregoing facts is that Kussar, the 
original home of the Hittite rulers, was in the mountainous 
region between Komana and Malatiyeh. Here they adjoined 
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the territory of the Hittites or Silver-workers, who again, 
like Biiruskhanda, bordered on the district of Kanes. 
Here, too, were the sources of the nine sacred rivers, including 
the Pyramus, the Saros (Hittite Sawri), the Karmalas, and 
the Euphrates (Tokhma Su), which are repeatedly referred 
to in the Moscho-Hittite hieroglyphic texts and to which 
according to KUB, xv, 30, 58-9. “ Two birds and nine cakes ” 
were offered. Kussar was thus a portion of the later 
kingdom of Kizziiwadna, which accounts for its dis- 
appearance from the historical records after the rise of the 
latter state. On the S}Tian side were the Amorites, the 
Murru of the Sumerians, called Murru-khe, and Murwu-khe 
in the letter of the Mitaimian King Dusratta (i, 11, 14), 
whose name appears as Mur-las (not Khar-las !) in the 
Hittite texts. They were the north-western representa- 
tives of the Sumerian Subari or people of “ the plateau 
(in contradistinction to the Nimma or ‘‘ Highlands ”) that is 
to say Mesopotamia and the district east of the Tigris, and had 
their capital at Aleppo. Somewhere about 3000 b.c. they had 
been overrun and partly conquered by Semites who established 
themselves at Assur and made their way as far north as the 
Halys in Cappadocia. Before the fifteenth century b.c. the 
Semitic Ass}Tian dialect extended from Kirkuk (Arpakha, 
Arrapachitis) on the eastern side of the Tigris to the country 
north of the Halys where they were known to the Greeks as 
the Leukos\Ti or White Syrians According to Strabo 
“ Mseandrius writes that the Eneti, coming from the White 
Syrians, fought as allies of the Trojans, and departed thence 
with the Thracians and colonized the Adriatic gulf, while 
those who did not take part in the campaign became Cappa- 
docians (Strab. xii, 3, p. 473). Arrian of Nicomedia averred 
that “ Cappadox was the son of Ninyas, after whom the name 
of Assyrians was changed into Cappadocians So, too, 
Herodotus describes the ‘‘ S3rrians ” as living in the neighbour- 
hood of the Pterian country “ on the road to Sinope and 
expressly states that the Cappadocians were called Syrians by 
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the Greeks (i, 76, v, 49). The “ Pterian country is usually 
identified with Boghaz Keui ; it is noticeable, at any rate, 
that fatari signified “ city in Vannic, like wediri in Lycian, 
while in the Cappadocian tablets “ the city ” is the common 
designation of Assur. Khar-Ninuwa, Mount Nineveh,” 
it may be noted, was in the neighbourhood of Kanes (BK. iv, 
p. 71, 38). Like the Greek traders in later times the Assyro- 
Cappadocian merchants were attracted to Sinope by the 
cinnabar which is called “ the stone of the land of Sinibe ” 
or Sinope in one of the Cappadocian tablets {Cuneiform Texts 
from Cappadocian Tablets, ii, p. 24, 23-4). Sinibe is the 
Sinuwa of the Hittite texts which couple it with the otherwise 
unknown Tawanaka {KB, iv, p. 71, 45). 

After the occupation of Khattusas other places north of the 
Halys became seats of royalty. In KUB, vi, p. 33, 56-61, 
for example, we read : The divine bull, the divine bull of 
the king, the male and female gods of the grandfather of 
the Sun-god ; the male and female gods of the grandfather 
of the Sun-god ; the male and female gods of the grandmother 
of the Sun-god ; the male and female gods of the House of the 
city of Gazziwara ; Istar of the Field of the cities of Ankuwa, 
Katakhkhas and Uzunni.” Gazziwara is evidently the Gaziura 
of classical geography. 

It may be added that in KUB. xii, 34. 15, 18, the word 
for ‘‘ copper ” is written URUD — Khazzin, from which we 
may infer that the Hittite word for copper was nuVhazzis, 
Cf. the name of the Nukhassi, Copper-people " (?), in North 
Syria. 



The Nizamiya Madrasa at Baghdad 

By REUBEN LEVY, M.A. 

I 

GUY LE STRANGE, in his Baghdad under the 
Ahhasid Calijphs — which is likely to remain for long 
the standard work on Baghdad's topography — in discussing 
the site of the Nizamiya yyiadrasa, puts it in the southern part 
of the city, between the Babu '1-Azaj quarter and the Babu 
'l-Basaliya, now known as the Babu 'hSharqi.^ The argument 
for this site rests chiefly — though there are other references 
which seem to support it — on an ambiguous passage in 
Yaqut’s Mu'jamu 7 Bulddn,^ dealing with the Tutushi 
foundations built by Khamartagin, a slave of the Sultan Alp 
Arslan’s younger son Taju '1-Dawla Tutush. These foundations 
are "" a bazaar near the Nizamiya madrasa, called the ' Tutushi 
estate a madrasa called ' Tutushiya ' near it, for members of 
Hanafite sect, and a hospital, also known as the ‘ Tutushi ' 
in the Babu '1 Azaj (quarter) Equally vague and obscure is 
another passage in which Yaqut refers to the Nizamiya 
ynadrasa. It comes during his description of the locality of 
the Qurayya quarter on the west bank of the Tigris, 
‘‘ opposite,” he says, “ to the lane leading down to the river 
from the Nizamiya madrasa bazaar." ^ 

The historian Sibt Ibnu ’hJawzi, who came of a Baghdad 
family and died in a.d. 1257, only a quarter of a century or 
so after Yaqut, says quite definitely that the ynadrasa was 
built “ on the Tigris bank, at the Mu'alla canal This would 
put the school in the north rather than in the south of the city ; 
but there is evidence to support this new view. In his life of 
the physician Aminu T-Dawla, the medical biographer Ibn 


1 pp. 296-300. 

* Ed. Wuestenfeld, i, p. 826. 

^ Op. cit., iv, p. 84. 

* Mirdtu ‘UZamdn, anno 457 (BM. MS. Or. 4619). 
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Abi Usaybi^a, who died in a.d. 1270, says first that the 
physician’s house lay near the Nizamiya madrasa ^ and then 
that it was situated in the Perfume Bazaar (Siiqu ’l-‘Itr) 
and near that gate of it neighbouring on the Willow Gate 
(Babu l-Gharaba), and lastly that it stood in the lane leading 
down to the river {al-mashra'a),'^ Now the Babu ‘1-Gharaba 
was the northernmost of the four gates piercing the wall of 
the Harim, or Royal Precincts, and the Nizamiya madrasa 
lane, in which stood Aminu '1-Dawla's house, must be identified 
Avith the Mashra^atu ‘hlbriyin,^ which is to-day a road that 
leads to the North Bridge and is called Mashra'atu 'l-Masbagha, 
“the Dyers' Watering-place."^ while the Suqu ’1-dtr must 
almost certainly be that which was contained in the Suq ’1- 
Rayhaniyin, or Perfumers' Market, immediately to the north 
of the Harim wall.^ Ibnu l-Athir also lends his support to 
a northern site for the Nizamiya when he says that in a.h. 470 
the inhabitants of the Suqu ’l-madrasa quarter quarrelled on 
matters of doctrine with those of the Suqu '1-Thalatha 
quarter.® It may be assumed that it was a neighbourly 
dispute like the everlasting conflicts between the Karkh and 
the Babu 1-Basra quarters, which lay alongside one another on 
the west bank. The Suqu ’1-Thalatha for the most part of 
its history lay in the north of the city near the river, and 
beginning at the north gate (present Babu ’1-Mu'azzam) of 
the city, came down to the north wall of the Harim and then 
passed through the Siiqu 'l-Rayhaniyin."^ Thus Ibn Batuta 
describes it when he visited the city in a.h. 727 (a.d. 1327) ; 
and he says, further, that the Nizamiya was actually in the 
Siiqu '1-Thalatha,® i.e. probably that the main entrance lay 

^ ' U yunu ’ I -Anhd . ed, X. Mueller, vol. i, p. 260. 

- Op. cit., p. 262. 

^ V. Le Strange, op. cit., p. 265. 

* Cf. Massignon, Les medresehs de Baghdad," Bulletin de I Inst. 
Jr. d’Arch. Or., vol. vii, pp. 77-86. 

^ Le Strange, op. cit., pp. 271-2. Yaqut, op. cit., ii, pp. 419-20. 

® X, p. 63 (Thornberg’s edition). 

" Le Strange, op. cit., p. 283. 

® Ed. Defremery, ii, p. 108. 
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in the suq. A further indication, slight in itself but significant 
when taken with the other points, is that the latest professors 
of the Nizamiya were also at the same time teachers at the 
Mustansiriya madrasa} which still stands, though converted 
to the uses of a custom-house and a coffee-shop. The fact seems 
to indicate the proximity of the two buildings of which the 
latter, according to Ibn Batiita, stood at the further, i.e. 
the south, end of the Suqu 1-Thalatha.- 

Probably, therefore, the remains of the Nizamiya mudrasa 
at Baghdad are to be looked for amongst the buildings 
immediately upstream of the present North Bridge, perhaps in 
the coffee-shop situated there, which lies a little below the 
level of the suq and occupies a room far larger than would 
seem normal for such a business. 

To concede this identification removes the awkward 
necessity of making the Siiqu *1-Thalatha a long, winding 
street, going from the north gate of the city to the south 
(or Kalwadha) gate.^ 


II 

For the sake of completeness it may be of some use to add 
some details already known of the Madrasa which have not 
hitherto been put together in one place. The Nizam '1-Mulk 
founded the madrasa primarily for the Shafi'i school,^ and 
intended that the orthodox system of al-Ash'ari was to be 
taught there. His idea may have been partly to lend his 
support to the Ash^arites, who, until he himself stopped the 
practice, had for long been cursed officially from the city 
pulpits.^ The greatest of all Ash^arite teachers, al-Ghazali, 
held a professorship at the school for four years.® Even he was 
not free from attack, for amongst his hundreds of students 

^ Wuestenfeld, Die Academien der Araher^ pp. 27, 28. 

^ Cf. Le Stranoje, op. cit., p. 268. 

® Cf. Le Strange, op. cit., p. 299. 

^ Mirdtu 'UZamdn, anno 457, f. 2536. 

® Ibnu T-Athir, x, 141. 

® Beginning in A.D. 1091. 
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there was a certain fanatic, Muhammad ibn Ttimurt, who 
violently criticized the professor on the grounds that he wore 
good clothes and donned a special academic robe for his 
lectures at the madrasa} 

At the outset the school was by no means universally 
approved. Houses were cleared for the building of it, appar- 
ently without any compensation to the expropriated owners,- 
and the first mudarris. Abu Ishaq al-Shirazi, while on his way 
to the opening ceremony ^ was stopped by a youth who asked 
how he, the professor, presumably a man of piety, could teach 
in an institution built on ground unlawfully seized. The 
mudarris promptly returned home, in spite of the large 
audience which was kept waiting for him for the best part of 
the day. Only after twenty days' argument was he persuaded 
to take up his duties, which had meantime been carried out 
by a substitute professor, Abu Nasr Abu ’1-Sabbagh.* 

The Caliph had intimate connexions with the madrasa, 
and his permission was necessary before any mudarris could 
take up his duties there. Yusufu d-Dimishqi was excluded 
from the Friday assembly in the Caliph's mosque, for having 
attempted to teach in the madrasa after his appointment by 
the Seljuq Sultan Mas‘ud — without first receiving leave from 
the sovereign. Even the substitute sent by the prince was 
refused leave by the offended Caliph until Mas‘ud had in 
person interceded with him.® 

Some of the early Universities in Europe had similar con- 
nexion with the temporal and ecclesiastical powers and derived 
authority from them. The University of Paris thus held its 
position by the authority both of Church and State.® 

Each new appointment to the post of mudarris is noted 
by the historians and it may be assumed therefore that the 

1 * Uyunu 7 •Ta'rikk, Camb. MS. Add. 2922, f. 36a. 

2 Mirdtu 'l-Zamdn, loc. cit. 

2 Tenth Dhu 7-Qa‘da, a.h. 479. 

* Ibn% *l-AtMr, x, 38 ; Ibn Khali, ed. Wuestenfeld, No. 410, ii, p. 113. 

® Ibnu *UAthir, xi, 100. 

® L. Massignon, loc. cit. 
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position was one of considerable importance. It would seem 
that only one mudarris was elected at a time and great 
difficulty was caused when in 483/1090, two eminent scholars 
arrived in Baghdad both armed with diplomas of appointment 
from the Nizamu d-Mulk. An arrangement by which the 
professors lectured on alternate days was the only way out of 
an embarrassing situation.^ There seems to have been no 
restriction on the number of subordinate teachers, murids 
(repetiteurs),^ or, more generally, faq'iks.^ Easily the most 
famous in after life of those who thus taught at the madrasa 
was Sa'di of Shiraz. He tells us that he well earned the salary 
he was paid at the school, for he was at work day and night — 
almost like Charles Lamb's Schoolmaster — " in a perpetual 
cycle ” of teaching and repetition.^ Another teacher who 
afterwards attained eminence was Bahau d-DIn (Bohadin), 
Saladin’s biographer.^ 

Ibn Jubayr describes a lecture given by the faqih Radhai 
1-Din al-Qazwini, following the afternoon prayer on a Friday. 
After the class was assembled, the lecturer mounted a platform 
or pulpit,® and the students sitting on stools in front of him 
intoned a section from the Qur'an. \Mien this was done the 
Shaikh delivered an address on that or some other section, and 
was then assailed by questions, some oral and others written, 
from all parts of the room. By the time he had finished 
answering them, it was time for the evening prayer, and the 
class dispersed."^ 

The students (faq'ihs) gradually acquired a strong corporate 
feeling which showed itself on occasion ; as when in 547/1152 
they assaulted an officer of the Caliph who had entered the 
madrasa on duty. One of faqihs. Ya'qub the Scribe, died 

^ Ibnu 'l-Athir, x, p. 123. 

^ Ibn Khally tr. de yiane, vol. iv, p. 434, note (6). 

^ Ibn Jubayr^ ed. Wright (Gibb Series v), pp. 219 and 229, 

* Bustdny vii, 1. 147, ed. Graf. p. 341. 

^ Ibn Khali, tr. de Slane, vol. iv, pp. 417 f. 

* Sometimes he sat in the sudda ? the porch 'Uyunu 'l-Tarikh, f. 9a. 

’ Ibn Jubayr, cit., pp, 220, 231. 
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in the madrasa without leaving an heir, and when the ofl&cer 
came to put his seal on the door of Ya'qub’s room {ghiirfa), 
as a token of the sequestration of his property to the Caliph, 
the man was set upon. He called for the assistance of the 
porter, who thiashed a couple of the faqiJis ; whereupon they 
locked the college gates, threw the " Preacher's Chair " into 
the roadway, and at night made a disorderly demonstration 
on the fiat roof, inviting others to join them in defiance of 
the authorities. The mudarris was able finally to stop the 
disorder, but he had to make apologies for it to the Caliph.^ 

Amongst the numerous benefactors of the madrasa were 
the Caliph Nasir, who built a library for it in 589/1193 and 
supplied it with thousands of valuable books, ^ and the 
historian Ibnu '1-Najjar, who was a friend of Yaqut and who 
left books to the Xizamiya when he died in 643/1245.^ 

The final history of the institution is obscure. Hamdullah 
Mustawfi, writing about a.d. 1340 in his Nnzhatu 'l-Qulub^ 
calls the college " the mother of the madrasa s in Baghdad, 
but says nothing about its condition. By that time, however, 
its professors were dividing their time between it and the 
Mustansiriya. The last of them of whom any mention has 
hitherto been found, Ghiyathu T-Din, Ibnu T 'Aquli, died at 
Baghdad in 797/1394,^ two years after Tamerlane's capture of 
the city. There is no reason to believe that the Tartar monarch 
did any damage to the Nizamiya or any other madrasa,^ 
but it seems probable that it was gradually merged in the 
Mustansiriya and finally lost its separate identity. 

^ Ibnu ‘l-Athiry xi, p. 115. 

2 Op. cit., xii, p. 67. 

® Kutubi, Fau'dty ed. Biilaq, 1283, vol. li, pp. 329 and 330. 

* Ed. Le Strange, p. 35. 

^ Wuestenfeld, Academien, pp. 28 f. 

® Cf. Browne, “ Persian Lit. under Tartar Dominion," p. 191, for the 
respect he accorded to learning. 


The Unknown Co-Founders of Buddhism : 
A Sequel ^ 

By C. a. r. RHYS DAVIDS 

rjlHERE is yet another man, whose original message to his 
fellow-men has been woven into the earliest teachings 
we call Buddhism, but whose name his age and after-ages 
have let die. Not in the first utterances ascribed to the Sakyan 
founder of the movement,^ nor in the last things which he is 
represented as emphasizing and enjoining as teachings do w^e 
find this original message. We do not know when, in the forty 
and odd years of the founder’s mission, this lost voice began 
to make itself heard in the same area of missionary w^ork. 
We do not know when, not the teacher but his teaching was 
taken over as part of the stock of Sasana logia. What we do 
find is a fourfold exercise, moulded into a formula of 
distinctive character, and emerging here and there in 
discourses. We also find passing allusions in the scriptures 
to the four heads of the formula, and we find two at least of 
the four expanded separately and in a different connexion. 

I am speaking of the teaching which came to be called the 
four divine states [cattdro hrahmavihdrd)^ or later, “ di vine- 
state- jhanas ” (hrahmavihdrajhdiidni) , or later still, '' the 
immeasurablenesses {appamanndyo). In this order these 
three names severally occur : once in the Anguttara-Nikaya 
(hi, 225), once in Dhammasangani (p. 55), once in Yibhanga 
(p. 272). The formula runs thus : — 

“ He with amity-consorted mind abides suffusing (or 
So niettdsahagatena ceiasd ekani disam pharitvd viharati, 
radiating) one quarter, thus-also the second, thus-also 
tathd dutiyam, tathd tatiyam, tathd catutthain. Iti uddJiam 
the third, thus-also the fourth. So above below across 
adho tiriyam sahhadhi sahbcUtatdya sabbavantam loJcam mettd- 
everyway, by everywhereness the entire world with amity- 
^ To my article, JRASy April, 1927. 

^ The Buddhacarita inserts it in the First Utterance. But no one would 
look for historical evidence to a factitious literary composition hke this. 
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sahagatena cetasd vijmlena mahaggatena appamamna averena 
consorted mind, with abundant expanded immeasurable 
avydpajjhena pharitvd viJiarati. Puna ca param karund- 
unhate, un-illwill suffusing abides be. And then again with 
sahagatena cetasd viharati ekam disam pharitvd . . . Puna ca 
pity-consorted mind be abides suffusing one quarter . . . And 
param muditd- sahagatena cetasd ekam disam pharitvd viharati 
then again with gladness-consorted mind be abides suffusing 
. . . Puna ca param upekkhd-sahagatena cetasd ekam disarn 
one quarter . . . And then again with equanimity-consorted 
pharitvd viharati . . . vipitlena . . . mahaggatena appamdnena 
mind be abides suffusing one quarter witb abundant expanded 
averena avydppajjhena pharitvd viharati. 
immeasurable unbate un-illwill suffusing abides be.'’ 

Tbis is cited from tbe Tevijja Suttanta of tbe Digba-Kikaya 
(i, No. XIII), it being tbe first occurrence of the formula in the 
Pitakas. But wherever the matter is introduced by way of 
formula — and tbis happens about twenty-nine times in tbe Pali 
Canon — tbe essential wording of the practice is exactly the 
same. The so ‘‘he”, may be varied by “the monk” 
{hhikkhu) ; tbe practice may be introduced as a special form 
of Jhana, namely by the orthodox preliminary of putting 
away these five Hindrances in weakening by wisdom the 
corruptions of the mind ”, but the fixed wording itself is a 
constant. 

The frequency with which the formula occurs in the Canon 
varies greatly according to Pitaka and book. Let us glance 
at these in order. 

The Vinaya apparently has no use for it. The practice 
in the case of the first factor “ amity ” is shown to be familiar, 
but in the five allusions to it the formula is not cited, and in 
three of them the suffusing ” is not an expansion to the 
universal, but is directed to one individual, to wit, a dis- 
courteous layman,^ an elephant, ^ to any monk whom it 

1 Mahavagga, vi, 36. The Parivara summaries mention mettdvihari once. 

’ Cullavagga, vii, 3. 
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behoved a fellow-monk to admonish.^ Of the other two, one 
is a passing reference to the first factor as an old habit made 
about himself by the monk Eevata, a century after the death 
of the founder.^ The other is of great interest in that it gives 
us a rival formula,^ wording only the first factor, '' amity/’ 
wording it also by way of a universalizing expansion, but 
wording it in terms very different from those of the fourfold 
formula. It occurs also in the Anguttara, as a noteworthy 
group of four things in the Fours Nipata But this is not 
in connexion with the other three factors (that finds separate 
mention), but because it is a charm or spell against snake-bite 
from any of the four kinds of snakes ! These four '' families ” 
(kula) are Virupakkha, Erapatha, Chavyaputta, and 
Kanhagotamaka. These “ should be suffused with a friendly 
mind ” {mettena cittena 'phareyya) ; then thought should 
proceed from apods (apadakd) to bipeds, quadrupeds, 
multipeds, culminating in 

May all beings, all breathers, all creatures everyone, 
Sabbe sattd sabbe pdnd sabbe bhutd ca kevald 
All see lucky things ! May no evil whatever come ! 
Sabbe bhadrdni passantu ! ma kanci pdpam agamd ti ! 

To this possibly very ancient rune the Sangha, in annexing 
it, has added a coda making it orthodox, and linked this with 
the probably original affirmation of the rune . ' Worked by 

me is the warding ! Worked by me is the shielding ! Let all 
creatures depart ! ’ 

On this and the other Buddhist warding-runes ** I have 
written in introducing the most elaborate of them : the 
Atanatiya Suttanta, Dialogues of the Buddha, iii, p. 185 ff. 
On the curious and interesting names for serpent-^ kulas ” 
Richard Morris's note on the Bower birch-bark MS., in which 
a version of the rune was discovered “ in the ruined buried 
city of Mingai, Kashgaria ”, nearly thirty years ago, should 
be consulted : JPTS, 1893, pp. 61 ff. My concern here is with 

^ Ibid., ix, 5. 2 iLid., xii, 2. 

^ Ibid., V, 6. * A,f ii, 72 

JRAS. APRIL 1928. 
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the mental attitude in the rune. And this is not quite fitly 
rendered in any translation known to me. Fausboll and 
Rhys Davids translate ‘‘ I love Virupakkhas ” and so on.^ 
Messrs. Jayasundere and Woodward translate Goodwill 
towards Virupakkhas ’’ and so on.^ The Pali is simple and 
crude, such as we should expect in a “ vijjd ’* or spell of 
popular and ancient usage. It is 

V iru'pakkhehi me mettam, mettam ErdfcUhehi me ,, , 

Literally rendered this is with the Virupakkhas for me 
the kind thing (be) ”, etc. And whereas the Anguttara Com- 
mentary passes it over, the Jataka Commentary supplies the 
word “ with ” {saddhirp), and explains ‘‘ me ” by (the Dative 
or Genitive) rmyhxim? I have rendered mettarn as kind 
thing ”, just as mittam may be, but mettam and metti are 
not unknown as variants of mettd. 

The other instances of love-suffusion in the Vinaya are the 
famous taming of the fierce elephant Nalagiri, and the much 
less known taming of the discourteous Roja, quoted at length 
by Oldenberg.^ 

In the Sutta Pitaka, the Four Nikayas give the Fourfold 
Formula 26 times : Digha 7 times, Majjhima 3, Samyutta 4, 
Anguttara 12 times. Besides these there are two cases where 
three only of the Four are mentioned, twenty-three cases 
where mettd alone is the subject, one where ‘‘ pity ” alone is 
“ practised ”, and one where muditd is to be “ practised ”. 
It may be noted too, as not insignificant, that in the Etad- 
agga Sutta of the Anguttara (the ascription of “ diplomas ” 
of excellence to individual adherents), only one person is 
named as best in the practice, not of the Four, but of mettd 
only, and that is a woman and a laywoman at that : 
Samavati. ^ 

In the Fifth, or Khuddaka-Nikaya, some of which is what 

^ SBEy X, and Vin. Texts, iii, 

* Numerical Sayings. 

® FausboU’s Jataka, ii, 145. 

* Buddha, ii, ch. 3. 

* Eka-Nipata. 
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may be termed apocryphal, there is, in all its fourteen books 
(I omit the late but included Commentary to the Jataka) 
only one citation of the fourfold formula. This is in the 
Patisambhida-magga. But that the fourfold group was known 
also to the recorders of the earliest book of the fourteen is seen 
just once. In the first part of the Sutta-nipata we find : — 
Amity, ^ poise, pity, release 
pursuing and gladness in order - 
without repulsion for the whole w^orld 
let him fare alone like a rhinoceros’ horn. 

And that not only the group of terms but the formula itself 
may have been familiar to the Sutta-Nipata repeaters seems 
suggested by the phrases in verse 507 : — 

He passion-rid should repress ill-will 

making to grow the friendly mind immeasurable, 

day and night ever earnestly 

he should suffuse every quarter (with) Immeasurableness. ^ 
Here in the last word is even an anticipation of the later 
name for all four : the immeasurablenesses, or infinitudes. 
In verse 987, in a passing allusion to ynettd, we get the word 
'phasse, touch, * instead of phareyya, suffuse : — 

Let him touch with amity (things) weak and strong. 

In verses 143-52, or Mettasutta, repeated in another little 
anthology, the Khuddakapatha, there is a lovely combination 
of the first three of the four suffusion-thoughts, in which, 
without the word suffuse ” {bhdvdya : “ make to become,'' 
is substituted), phrases from both the fourfold formula and 
the warding rune are wrought together. Here too is the 
simile, known to many now, of the amity-to-be-thought 
being as immeasurable as a mother's warding love. It is in 
this poem that occurs the phrase which may well have given 
rise to the group-term brahmavihdra, 

hrahmam etam vihdram idha-jn-dku. 
divine (is) this state ! here have they said. 

^ Verse 72. * So the Corny, interprets kale. 

® Each factor was called by the abstract noun. 
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In the other anthologies only mettd is commended : in the 
Dhammapada once only, in the word mettdvihdrin ; in the 
Thera-theri-gatha Revata is eloquent on mettd as his habitual 
attitude, and so is the tamed bandit Angulimala, Sanjaya 
briefly echoing them ; Phussa enjoins amity and pity, and the 
boy Sopaka echoes the mother-simile. This is all ! ^ In the 
Iti-vuttaka is the very glowing eulogy of mettd with eloquent 
similes of moon, sun, and morning star. Here is no fourfold 
praise, nor formula, but treatment in terms of value, and that 
with a term of the market : agghdyati. This may have been 
at the time a novel and forced term in religious teaching. It 
is unlikely to have originated in a monastic atmosphere, and 
I can well imagine Gotama bringing it out of his own experience 
and his father’s in intercourse with the court- valuer ” 
(agghaJcdraka),^ There is also in this work the linking of 
7nettd with the term mind-release {cetommntti), the interpolated 
word, making five, which we saw in the Sutta-Nipata verse 
quoted above. ^ 

Expanded treatment of the first term only, mettd, occurs in 
the Patisambhida-magga's '' Mettakatha And a special 
expansion of the second term, pity, as a Buddha-attribute, 
is given in the chapter The achievement of the Great Pity ”, 
a liturgy of refrains not without aesthetic impressiveness.^ 
Muditd is never expanded ; its solitary separate use in the 
Anguttara I have noted. The word is just “ gladness ”, but 
its meaning appears to have been always the special gladness 
of the German Mit-freude, that is, one half only of the meaning 
of sympathy, just as pity stands for the other half. 

Nor is there any expanded treatment of the suffusing of the 
fourth thought upehkhd. Here it is the Buddhist term that is 
not very fit. Used to express mind-work where there is no 
awareness of either pleasure or pain, the word has in its back- 

^ Nos. ccxliv, cclv, xlviii, xxxiii. 

2 S 27 and Cambridge Hist, of India, i, 216. 

3 P. 275, cf. below, p. 285. 

^ Vol. U, p. 130. 

5 Ibid., p. 133. 
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ground, s > to speak, a positive connotation of evenness or 
poise ^ {sama). This finds expression in the verses describing 
the tenth and last '' perfection {par ami), developed by a 
Bodhisat, namely upehklid. 

They who prepare ill for me and they who give me happiness : 
to all I am even ; granting and grudging exist not. 
balanced as to pleasure and pain in honours and dishonours 
everywhere even am I ; this is my ' perfection of upelckhd 
Now this evenness was of the very stock-in-trade of the 
monk, who had turned his back on world- experience. He had 
to face the need of it at every turn. He was especially called 
upon to suffuse himself with it. Hence probably arises the 
absence of any expansion of the idea of '' willing ” — for so 
of course we should say — evenness in others. To this I return 
presently. 

Lastly the Abhidhamma gives twice a place to the fourfold 
formula : in the first book (Dhammasangani), showing it as an 
adjunct to “ good or Eupa-Jhana, and in the second book 
(Vibhanga), where it occupies a chapter, towards the end, 
after that on Jhana. There is no expansion anywhere of any 
separate factor. 

Thus much in brief survey of the manner in, and extent 
to which this very remarkable subject of purposive thought 
is met with in the Buddhist (Pali) Canon. The reader is now 
in a better position to w^eigh the suggestion I put forward. 
This, I repeat, is that in the teaching, couched and half- 
hidden in a fixed wording, of a man so worthing and warding 
his fellowman, nay, his fellow'-creatures, as to practise 
telepathy upon them in four modes for their benefit, his own 
included, we have the mandate of some man or woman, or 
both, which was not in the mission of the foimder, or of the 
unknown co-founders of the Buddhist movement, but which 
was, at some unassignable time in the years of inception, 

' Lord Chalmers’s rendering. 

* Cariyapifaha, iii, 15. 
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introduced, accepted and annexed, together with the credit 
thereof. 

This is not supported by reference to any other Indian 
scriptures which may approximately be judged to be con- 
temporaneous with, or prior to the Buddhist Pitakas. Worthy 
sayings on amity and pity and on evenness may be foimd in 
early Upanishads and the Mahabharata, albeit not perhaps on 
“ mudita It is the collocation of the four in a practice of 
telepathic thought, which ranges (the formula hides this) 
from the individual to the very world, with the idea of thereby 
healing and benefiting others, which no one seems as yet to 
have detected save in the Pitakas, that throws the teaching 
into high relief as both original and in itself distinct from any 
other gospel, Buddhism included. 

It is, I believe, only in the Yogasutras (i, 33) that we find, 
in extra- Buddhist literature, the fourfold thought and its 
cultivation But, apart from the post-Buddhistic date 
ascribed very generally to the compilation of the Sutras as 
we have them, they clearly represent, as compared with their 
wider scope in the Pitakas, a shrunken practice. They are 
mentioned in passing as just a needed adjunct to mental 
stability. The chief aim is there the benefit of the yogin. 
Emphasis is no more on aiding the fellowman. The unique, 
the once fresh idea of suffusing is replaced by cultivating 
[hhdvand). 

There is one passage, and one only, of internal evidence, 
pointing to its being the teaching of persons called 
Wanderers {parihhdjakd) of a different school ” (annati- 
tthiyd). This is inserted, without obvious reason, into the 
Bojjhanga-Sarnyritta (No. 46).^ At Haliddavasana of the 
Koliyas some monks, making a call in the Wanderers’ Park, 
are asked whether the doctrine of the fourfold suffusion — 
the term is my own ; the description is in the Buddhist 
formula — which the inquiring Wanderers teach, is the same 
as that which the Samana Gotama teaches, doctrine for 
^ Vol. V, 346. N.B. — There is no Brahmavihdra-Samyutta I 
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doctrine, teaching for teaching/’ or is there a difference ? 
The monks hastily return and consult their fountainhead. 

His reply as to wherein his own method and outlook were, 
not contradictory, but a taking up of the suffusing practices 
into something that was not merely ethical but religious, is, 
if it contain a true echo of the Man’s words, of very great 
significance. He is said to have answered : “You should 
ask them ‘ How is each one of the four developed ? What 
does it lead to ? What is its perfect form ? What is the 
result of it ? What is its goal ? ’ 

These are the words of a genuine religious pioneer. The rest 
of the reply is so different, so obviously monkish, so according 
to code, that I leave it there. 

Not long before his death, Gotama is shown enumerating 
certain points which his disciples were well to learn, pursue, 
make to become {bhdvetabbd) and expand, as he had taught 
them, to serve for the welfare and happiness and good of 
mankind. These amount to seven groups, thirty-seven in all, 
and have been classed as the thirty-seven doctrines belonging 
to enlightenment (bodhi). Now the Fourfold Formula of 
suffusion is not among tJiem^ 

Again, I repeat, no disciple, let alone eminent disciple, 
stands out in the “ official list ” as best (agga) ^ in the fourfold 
suffusion. Seventy-six men and women are thus distinguished, 
two of them more than once. There are upwards of seventy 
ways, in life, character and mind, for which they are 
distinguished, but of Brahmaviharas there is not a word save 
concerning the amity-habit of just one laywoman.^ 

There is another reason for finding, that the Brahma vihara 
code of practice is not of endogenic growth in what we may 
call the original mandate. No cult, unless it be that of the 
Hebrews, has more emphatically based itself as a religion on 
morals (sila) than did Buddhism. The first Suttanta in the 
first book of its Sutta-Pitaka is, in its first half, a setting forth 

^ Nor, it is true, are the Four Truths ! " 

^ Anguttara, i, 23 ff. 

^ Manorathapuranx (.4. Corny.), i, 418 ff. 
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of the good life as a threefold graded Sila. And it is no fleshless 
code, but a triple grading of values, as ivorthed more or less 
by the judgment of its founder and jmt hy him into practice. 
This triple Sila is repeated, fully or in part, in nine of the 
twelve following Suttantas. Here then if anywhere should we 
have expected to find the fourfold hrahmavihdra brought in, 
as either the climax of hrahmacariya, the holy or divine living, 
or as a special development in the carrying out of it. 

We look through the first and eight of the following con- 
nected Suttantas, each showing a different occasion for the 
appeal to the body of Sila doctrine, in vain. Not till the last 
Suttanta, the Tevijja, does it come, and then just where we 
should have looked for it : as the culmination in reply to the 
question : And how, Vasettha, is his conduct good ? ” 

Five stages in the purifying character and conduct are given 
in reply, then the ensuing joy and peace, and then does he, 
with amity-consorted mind suffusing one quarter ” and the 
rest, proceed to exercise the telepathic warding and helping 
of his fellow-beings. 

But why here only ? The Brahmaviharas are mentioned 
here and here only, because of a tradition which had come 
down to the editors of the Pitakas, that Brahma vihara practice 
meant attainment after death to rebirth in the Brahmaworld. 
Thus elsewhere a monk who is an habitual practiser is called 
brahmapatto, just as a monk who is an habitual “ Jhana- 
practiser ” is called, for reasons that I suggest elsewhere, 
deva-patto} And the Tevijja Suttanta theme is how best to 
insure joining the community of the Brahma-devas. That 
is why we find it here. 

Whence came this association of the Brahmaviharas with 
what was, or was believed by Buddhists at one time to be, the 
goal of Brahman aspiration ? “ I thought, sir,” Sariputta, 

himself an ex-brahman, is made to say to his leader, that 
as these brahmans’ hearts are set on the heaven of Brahma, 

^ AT^ttara, ii, 184 ; cf. Dhyana in Early Buddhism Ind. Hist, 
Qvarterlyy Dec., 1927. 
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I would show the way to union with Brahmas.'’ ^ But I have 
nowhere seen it contended by any book old or new, that the 
fourfold suffusion or irradiation of beings is supported by 
anything in Brahman literature. On the contrary, the 
Brahman was not taught to interest himself in his fellow- 
beings with all social and other barriers thrown down, such as 
the Buddhists termed an-odhiso. And even had the practice 
originated among the founders of the Buddhist movement, 
many of whom were ex-Brahmans, they would have taught 
and sanctioned it out of goodwill to their fellows, and not for 
the attainment of a particular world in rebirth. The layman 
was so to live as to win Sagga, happy rebirth ; the monk was 
so to live as to win no rebirth. 

I think that the founder of the social gospel of the 
Brahmavihara attitude and practice may have been also an 
“ ex-Brahman ”, living the homeless life as a Wanderer, and 
teaching the multitude the good life in his own ivay, just as 
Gotama taught in his. He too would find that the many were 
just then waking to the significance, for man’s present and 
future happiness, not so much of the sacrifice, the chanted 
mantra, the priestly celebrant, as of the worthing and warding 
of the fellowman. He may well have found in popular use 
runes of warding off danger seen and unseen by the power of 
what we now call the will, but for which, ivith no such word 
to hand, he called thought or mind {citta). This negative 
idea in the runes of warding from danger the tviller he, as a 
pioneer in advance of his age, converted into a willing of 
“ well ” to the object or person willed. And so much of the 
mother was there, as there is in all warding of creatures, in 
his gospel, that not only will he have had many women among 
his disciples, but he or they will have given expression to 
mother-care in his teaching. There was little interest in the 
mother as such for the Buddhist monk. As giver and warder 
of life, of ‘‘ becoming ” {bhava), she would arouse in him 


^ Majjhima, ii, Bh^anj^ Sutta. 
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xepulsioH rather than veneration. Hence I should place the 
credit for the mother simile of the Sutta-Nipata to the influence 
of this unacknowledged source. And with that the credit also 
of the simile, used but not invented by Buddhaghosa, com- 
paring the fourfold suffusion with the mother’s care for her 
four children : tenderness for the babe ; pity for the hurt 
•child ; joy in the success of the schoolboy ; poise for the 
busy young man.^ 

I would not say that there is an}^hing in this gospel of 

Ignotus ” — or shall we caU him just Manava, “ young 
Brahman,” as was called one of the to us Ignoti in the 
Theragatha ? ^ — that Gotama could not have taught, did 
not teach in his own way. The facts in the evidence are, that 
•compared with the way usually ascribed to him, the way of the 
Fourfold “ telepathy ” strikes the critical eye (and ear) as 
something from without, exotic, much as does the upthrust 
of igneous rock through stratified rock. And his own 
abstention from claiming it as part of his programme in the 
Suttas of assertion or “ Lion-roars ”, such as that in the 
Vinaya, Parajika I, and in Majjhima, Sutta XII, or where the 
disciple asserts for him, as in the Sampasadaniya Suttanta, 
is a point not to be overlooked. Those Sayings are not, for 
me, Gotama ’s — he was too great a man to call himself a great 
man — ^but his editors’. But it remains, that the Fourfold 
Practice is not adduced as essentially his teaching. 

I do not say, that any one of the points I put forward to 
show this is in itself convincing, but there are several points, 
and taken together they do constitute an obstacle to the 
usual assumption, that the Brahmaviharas are originally 
Buddhist teaching. 

I do say that, both in tradition and by the whole purpose and 
work of his long mission-career, the first ‘‘ state ” ; amity or 
goodwill, is a true attribute of Gotama. It was the ninth 
(not the first) of the ten “ perfections ” developed by a 

^ V isuddhi-Magga . 

* No. Ixxiii. 
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Bodhisat. True also of him is the attribute of pity, albeit 
this is not reckoned as a “ perfection Of the third state : 

mudita,” we do not find, either in Buddhological tradition, 
or in his mission-years, anything of muditd that we can single 
out as characterizing him. (I am open to correction.) The 
fourth state : poise, on the other hand is both a perfection 
(the tenth), and is testified to in the Suttas. But it tended to 
fall behind the others. Not without reason certain 

Northern '' schools maintained,^ that if the Buddha were 
without passionate feeling, he could not feel the boundless 
pity for man and the world which the Buddhist literature 
constantly associates with his name. We certainly find him 
teaching to others mettd, and with it, to a very limited degree, 
pity and poise. But he has his own way of teaching it, 
according to the Sayings, and that way is usually not the way 
of the Ignotus-gospel : the way of taking one of four 
sentiments and letting the mind so charged brood over a 
section of humanity, then another and so on. The method is 
singular among Pitaka methods ; the terms are singular. 

Suffusing, radiating ” (pharati) is rare, and is restricted else- 
where, I believe, to the subject, in moments of strong emotion ; 
here it is to affect the object. So little do we bear this in mind 
in poise, that both Buddhists and we tend to see, especially in 
the radiating of poise, a boomerang bringing benefit not to 
the object but only to the subject after his orgy of altruistic 
emotion.^ 

That Gotama, when he came to hear of this man (or woman), 
and his teaching, rated it highly and adopted it, I fully accept. 
It was like him to appreciate the best thought and work of his 
day. He appreciated the new worthing of natural causation, 
the Sankhyan study of body and sense and mind as distinct 
from, and not to be identified with the attan or puggala 

^ Uttarapathakas, Points of Controversy, xviii, 3. 

* In fact Spence Hardy and to some degree Oldenberg do see in the Four 
■a sort of subjective orgy. Cf. the selfish treatment of “poise ” in Visuddhi 
^(^gga, p. 317. 
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{'puTUsa) ; lie studied Jhana and applied it variously, cliiefly 
for eo mm p.i ce with other worlds ; he saw the importance of 
the mantra in the efforts of his Society to frame its own Veda- 
runes and refrains. And here was a modern teaching after 
bis own heart ; it was man worthing man, giving himself to 
man, warding and raising man. How could he do other than 
welcome it ? 

And yet Gotama and “ Manava ’’ never met ! But this is 
not stranger than, not so strange as, Gotama and Vardhamana, 
the Jain, never meeting. Around each was his ‘‘ world 
The seniors, the Jains, held their great man aloof from the 
younger pretender. May not the possibly senior Sakyaputtas 
have held Gotama aloof ? 

Or the welcome may have been rejected by Manava’s world, 
not because Manava vnll not have thought highly of Gotama, 
but possibly because of tendencies among Gotama’s disciples 
over which Manava shook his head. What might these be ? 

As brahman Manava may have remained in word and in 
practice a worshipper of Brahman, or even and also of 
some personal projection of that impersonal Brahman. 
But I drop this as pure guessing, and suggest in the 
literature of the fourfold formula itself a possible guide to 
disagreement. 

Gotama, like other great Helpers of man, perhaps more 
especially than any other, addressed his message to what we 
may call the man-in-man — the puggala — who is “ neither body 
nor mind This it was that man should seek to find ^ : 
so ran his first utterances. Now his age was much preoccupied 
with the analysis of mind and its action through sense on body 
and matter. And just as it is with us now, the man, the user 
of mind and body, the layer down and taker up of bodies, was 
being suffered to drop out of sight, was coming in fact to 
be reckoned as a ‘‘ complex ’’ of body and mind, and nothing 
more. But Manava’s teaching was an appeal to the man, and 

’ The Second Discourse, and passim in Suttas. 

* “ Were it not better for you to seek the self {attdnam) ? 
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through the man to the fellowman, first in the individual and 
then to the group and the whole without class or sex or race or 
other distinction. In the formula, which will be the work of 
the formula-making Gotama-men, this individual objective 
is lost sight of. But that it was and remained the traditional 
way of the practice we can see by the Patisambhida-magga’s 
and Visuddhi-magga*s descriptions of it. The man was to let 
his ‘‘ thought really his ivill, work on the thought, the will 
of a man. By this intensive telepathic willing the object ^ 
the fellowman, was to come himself to feel amity for the wilier 
instead of dislike, to feel the warmtli of a man’s compassion, 
to feel the cheer of sympathetic friendship, to feel the balance 
he needed if tossed about by praise or blame, etc. The 
expanded willing, besides being as the French would say ce qui 
fait beau dam h passage, is more likely to benefit the wilier 
than the willed. AVe saw this in “ poise ! It is by radiating 
amity and the rest to society, to races, to the world, that we 
ourselves shall in our word and deed get on in promoting the 
world's peace and happiness. But it is by working on the 
individual man, woman and child, that we can help with any 
certainty of effect. Buddhism has tended to lose sight of this 
in its ejection of the ‘‘ man-in-nian and its skandha scheme 
of man’s instruments as the man, in its preoccupation with 
the type, the class, the process,^ in fact with something like 
a herd-psychology of its ovm. 

There is another possible barrier between Gotaniakas and 
Manavakas in the tendency betrayed by the word release 
(vimutti), which is often interpolated in the formula, notably 
vrhere the Wanderers word their practice in the Buddhist 
formula, mthout it, and where the reply inserts it. Yimutti, 
whatever else it meant to India as moksa meant in 
Buddhism (a) release from the world and (6) release from 
rebirth, both for the monk But what if Manava, as a friend of 


^ Practically the whole of the Abludhamma is a study of fixed type, 
group and process. 
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man and of men, was no friend to monkdom, and disapproved 
of its growth among the Grotamakas ? 

In such tendencies I see quite enough to deter a teacher from 
associating in personal intercourse with the leader of a group 
so tending. It may have cost him much to keep aloof. He has 
paid heavily. To us he is as if he had never been. But not, it 
may well be, to beings elsewhere. 



Is there a Gabri Dialect of Modem Persian ? 

By D. L. R. LORIMER 

TN the latest addition to the series of the Kurdisch-Persische 
ForscJiungen, Dr. Karl Hadank, of Berlin, has presented 
Iranian philologists and students of Persian dialects with a 
work of great interest and importance. 

The series was initiated by the late Oskar Mann (ob. 1917) 
and the present volume, Abt. Ill, Band I, 1926, as well as 
its predecessors is based chiefly on the material collected 
by him. Its main contents are described in the title : Die 
Mundarten von Khumdr, Mahalldt, Natdnz, Ndyin, Samndn^ 
Sivand und S6-KokrM. 

The studies of these dialects, however, are preceded by a 
lengthy Introduction, amounting to nearly a third of the 
volume, in which Dr. Hadank takes occasion to discuss 
a number of questions relating chiefly to the nature of the 
popular speech of Persia common to the bulk of the lower- 
class uneducated population, and the danger of mistaking 
for dialect what really belongs to this common speech. 

It is with regard to one of these side questions that I 
propose to offer some remarks. 

In talking of Nayini Dr. Hadank quotes a remark by a 
British Consul, Keith E. Abbott, referring to the year 1849, 
to the effect that the inhabitants of Nayin spoke a language 
of their own. This language was stated to be the old language 
of the Gabrs who had inhabited this place up to a not very 
remote date in the past. This and a remark by P. M. Sykes 
give him an occasion to set off on an excursus of some twenty 
pages regarding the question of the existence of a special 
Gabri dialect It appears that Dr. Hadank is himself the 
discoverer, if not the creator, of the doubt implied. 

It may save others time if I mention that the problem is 
raised, in the terms just given, on p. lxvi, and is developed 
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and explained on p. lxxxiii as centring on two hitherto 
generally accepted propositions : — 

(1) That there is one language Gabri common to all Persian 
Parsees. 

(2) That there is a fundamental distinction between the 
Gabr-speech of a locality and the speech of the Muslim 
population of the same locality. 

His judgment on the first proposition is that it is an 
arbitrary and erroneous assumption, p. lxxxiii. 

His judgment on the second is given at some length on 
p. Lxxxvi in the following terms : — 

‘‘ I do not propose to dispute that the modern so-called 
Fireworshippers of Persia have preserved to the present 
day a series of old and characteristic expressions, especially 
such as are connected with their religion and customs. 
But this need by no means imply a special Parsee dialect. 
For that, morphological peculiarities would be required. 

Even if now and again divergencies may have existed, 
and may still be found, between the speech-usage of the 
Parsees and of the Muslims of the same place, owing 
especially to the strong favouring of Arabic by the latter, 
still this conservative attitude on the part of the Parsees, 
their inclination to retain the traditional Iranian, does not 
sufl&ce to justify the conception of a distinct " Parsee 
Language h” 

It follows from the views held by the author that Yezdi, to 
wLich he sometimes refers, is the one and only language 
spoken in Yezd, whether by Muslims or Zoroastrians, and that 
Kermani is similarly the one and only language spoken 
in Kerman, whether by Muslims or by Zoroastrians. 

This Yezdi of his I understand to be s3monymous with what 
I call Yezdi Gabri, and his Kermani with my Kermani Gabri, 
We are now in a position to follow the steps in the argument 
by which the author arrives at his conclusions. We are less 
likely to get lost or side-tracked in the course of a long 
procession of details if we start with a distinct knowledge 
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of the points at which the author is aiming and the conclusions 
to which he wishes to lead us. 

Dr. Hadank starts with the introduction of the term 

Gabri ’’ by Anquetil du Perron in 1771, and comments 
on the contribution of each author who has since then dealt 
with the subject. What brought our author originally to 
doubt the existence of a separate Gabri language appears to 
have been the curiously mixed and unhomogeneous nature 
of the material presented by a number of the chief 

authorities ”, We may briefly summarize his principal 
notes and comments. 

The first inquirer to furnish Gabri texts was the Russian 
Berezin in 1853. Dr. Iladank quotes a number of forms from 
his work which appear to be incompatible with each other, 
some approximating to ordinary Persian, others totally 
diflering from it, and some seeming highly improbable ; 
and he points to Berezin’s complete misunderstanding of the 
Agential forms of the Personal Pronouns. He concludes 
that it is evident that in his texts Berezin has forcibly blended 
inconsistent records from various dialects to form one Gabri 
dialect. 

He adds the statement : For later inquirers Yazdi ”, 
which was still unknown to Berezin, was simply the “ Parsee 
language ”. 

In 1854 H. Petermann collected from Zoroastrians specimens 
of ‘‘ Deri their own name for their language, which were 
published after his death by Justi, with additions from 
Berezin’s Gabr dialect. Justi preferred the name Gabri. 

Rahatsek followed in 1873 with Deri Phruses and Dialogites 
in which Dr. Hadank finds inconsistencies in the conjugation 

^ The term “ Deri" gave rise to claims that Gabri was identical with 
“ Deri^*, the name applied by certain Oriental writers to the old court 
language of Persia. The word has been represented as derived from der 
“ door These claims have been long ago disposed of, cp. Huart in the 
Journal Asiatique Sieme serie tome XI 1888 (the volume is twice misquoted 
by Hadank as IX, pp. lxx and Lxxrv). 

May the term Deri — Gabri not be referable to Persian der “ in ", and 
hear the sense “ internal “ domestic ", or “ esoteric " ? 

JKAS. APEIL 1928. 
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of the ver})s and the same misunderstanding of the Agential 
Pronouns as in Berezin. A special feature is the recurrence 
of medial :: for d. 

In 1879 Hoiitum- Schindler collected material, chiefly in 
Kerman, which he published in 1882. Like his predecessors 
he shared the illusion of the existence of a single Parsee lan- 
guage throughout all Persia. Only in exceptional cases does 
he distinguish between Yazdi and Kermani. Unlike Petermann 
who left his material in Arabic-Persian script, Houtum- 
Schindler presents his only in transliteration. Hadank 
believes that Schindler must have worked, at least in part, 
from material in Arabic-Persian script, points out variations 
which may be due to faulty revision, and remarks that many 
of his assertions disagree with the evidence of more careful 
observers. 

In 1897 Professor E. G. Browne published a “ Daii ’’ text 
in Arabic-Persian script with a Persian translation, both 
provided by a Yezdi Zoroastrian, Ardashir Jlihraban. Browne 
added a transliteration in Roman characters, and an English 
translation. Dr. Hadank comments on the curious use of 
symbols in the Gabri text and states that the Persian transla- 
tion does not entirely agree with the Gabri text and that there 
are errors in Professor Browne’s transliteration and translation. 
These criticisms are not wholly unjustified, but Dr. Hadank 
errs in the one instance he has chosen for an illustration. 

He says that the Persian translation in verse 12 has 
where it should have been 

The text has ojj wurt or wort, which is the preterite 
of lourtmun or ivdrtmun ‘‘to bring 

Mn.P. hurd is in Gabri herl. 

In this case Professor Browne’s translation “ carried them 
off ” is at fault ; it should be “ brought them along 

The fact seems to me to be that the text, as Ardashir 
Mihraban meant it to be read, is sound, as after all is only 
to be expected, but no one without his help, even though 
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possessing some knowledge of Gabri, could hope to give a 
correct phonetic transcription of it. This is my own experience 
of the attempt of a Zoroastrian to write Gabri in Arabic- 
Persian script. And this will account for many errors in 
the work of inquirers who have relied on records in Arabic- 
Persian script and have subsequently undertaken to trans- 
literate them. 

The text appears to be free of contradictory and extraneous 
forms of the kind complained of in Berezin and Eehatsek, 
and had I taken it down in phonetic script from Ardashir 
Mihraban’s dictation I think it would agree in all essentials 
with the texts which I so obtained from four other Gabr 
narrators. 

The next contributor mentioned is J. de Morgan, who 
in his JStndes Linguistiques devotes a few pages to the ‘‘ Dari ” 
Dialect of Tehran. His work, says Dr. Hadank, doubtless 
contains much that is useful, it is only unfortunate that one 
never knows how far one can trust de Morgan’s data. He 
resembles Eehatsek in giving a number of forms with 2 for d. 
My own Notes on Gabri ” (JRAS^, 1916) are then referred 
to at some length. It is remarked that I make some attempt 
to distinguish Yezdi and Kermani forms and that I have 
at least theoretically ” arrived at the view that the two 
dialects in their characteristic forms present some differences 
of vocabulary and pronunciation ”. I was, however, wrong and 
inconsistent in basing my commentary on the derivative 
and uncritical statement of Geiger and not on the original 
authorities. It is open to doubt whether my Yezdi authority 
may not have tended to confuse the two dialects and make 
them appear more similar in my work than they actually 
are. My method shows weakness in failing to quote the 
authority for every form given. I adhere to the idea of 
Gabri ” but remain half-way in distinguishing between 
Yezdi and Kermani. 

To these and other personal criticisms I shall respond 
further on. 
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The author’s conclusion after this review of the sources ot 
information is that any attempt to establish Yazdi ” comes 
up against the contradictory accounts given of it by the 
various authorities. He illustrates this by examples. On 
some of these I may be permitted a few remarks : day ” 
Petermann-Justi Jjj, Aid. M. Jjj, Lorimer ruj ( = 

I do not think I ever heard anything but ruj ; but in the 
Arabic-Persian script which I possess written by one informant, 
where I recorded ruj to his dictation, he has written Jj j. 

This illustrates the phonetic unreliability of Arabic-Persian 
script texts written by Gabrs. 

“Wall’’ Romaskevic divol, Lorimer zdr, Houtum-Sch. zdr, 
I have also zar ; a Gabr would simply write j\ j. 
dlvdl is merely an adaptation of the ordinary Persian 
dlivdl. 

One must always be prepared for the intrusion of ordinary 
Persian forms in place of the Gabri ones. Probably all Gabrs, 
certainly all one would do language work with, know and every 
day speak ordinary Persian, and all the educated ones write 
it. Ordinary Persian is the dominant language. 

-i/- [w) for literary Persian medial -m-. This phenomenon 
occurs, but in my experience -m- is more general. 

The niwah “ salt ” quoted from me is also G.Y. (i.e. 
Yezdi Gabri). 

I have also the metathesized form minak. 

For zavin quoted from me, I have also zamm. 

Infinitive endings: As regards the alternative Infinitive 
endings -mun and -vwn, Dr. Hadank justly complains of an 
ambiguity in my statement regarding them. This is due 
to ignorance ; but I can clear up the matter to this extent : 
I think I have recorded in my texts, etc., only -mun, but I 
have a note that there is also -vun as well as -mun. This 
probably represents the answer to a direct inquiry and 
indicates that my informant (I think the Yezdi Burzu) 
recognized and admitted the form -vun. I should take it 
that it is a general alternative for -mun wdth any verb, and 
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not that it is used only with certain verbs to the exclusion of 
-mun, (See below, p. 307.) 

Following this the author, after turning down an assertion 
of de Gobineau’s that the Persian Zoroastrians talk a form 
of Kurdish, proceeds to combat a remark of Zhukovskies 
that the resemblance of the dialects of the Parsees of Yezd 
and Kerman and the dialect of Kasha could be explained 
by the assumption that the area stretching from the mountains 
of Kohrud to those of Natanz was at one time, possibly not 
very long ago, occupied by fire- worshipping Parsees. 

Dr. Hadank quotes a few Gabri and Keshai words and forms 
to show that Yezdi and Kermani unmistakably stand nearer 
to literary Persian than Keshai 

The veteran W. Geiger next receives his critical attention 
in regard to the acceptance by him of unhomogeneous material 
and incorrect forms from various authorities, and contempt 
is poured on his assertion that the special dialect of the 
Parsees of Yezd and Kerman, with its tinge of antiquity, 
can be accounted for by their communal isolation. On the 
contrary, says our author, they have been in constant business 
intercourse with the Muslims and have been subject not to 
communal isolation but to contempt, special taxation and 
persecution. Is there, however, any real antithesis here ? 

At this point Dr. Hadank announces that he has been 
dealing with the arbitrary assumption '"that there is one form 
of speech common to all the Parsees of Persia and that this 
may now be rejected. He then states his second proposition, 
but I shall pause before following him in his discussion of 
this, to reply to the criticisms of my own contribution the 
“Notes on the Gabri Dialect of Modern Persian’’ {JPA8.^ 
1916) already referred to. 

I may first mention the grounds on which I claim to speak 
with some authority regarding the language of the Gabrs of 
Yezd and Kerman and that of the Muslims of at least Kerman. 

I resided and worked in Kerman as British Consul from 
January, 1912, to November, 1914. Throughout the greater 
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part of that time I expended considerable labour in collecting 
words locally supposed to be peculiar to the Muslims of 
Kerman. This resulted in a collection of hundreds of words, 
many of which will doubtless prove not to be limited in use 
to Kerman ; my wife also obtained the texts of the Kermani 
portion of the Persiayi Tales (Macmillan, 1919) and a number 
of nursery rhymes. I also collected a quantity of verse current 
in Kerman and its neighbourhood. All this material was 
obtained from Muslims and the language is throughout 
quite distinct from Gabri. 

From June to October, 1914, as slated in the “ Notes ’ I 
collected Gabri texts and vocabulary from Gabrs. 

I was again in Kerman from August, 1916, to October 
or November, 1917. Throughout this period my health was 
unsatisfactory, and I could do little beyond what was required 
by my official duties, but I did some work on Gabri with a 
new Gabri informant and secured one long text and a quantity 
of grammatical notes. I also added to my stock of Muslim 
Kermani verse. 

The “ Notes on Gabri ” were based on the earlier Gabri 
material and were drawn up in Chitral in 1915. 

Now for the criticisms : I fully recognize the inconvenience 
of the form of the contribution judged from the point of 
view of a self-contained essay on the language, but such 
it does not claim to be. I had only limited leisure at my 
command and could not possibly undertake anything 
resembling a formal treatise. On the other hand I could 
pass a running comment on the resume of existing Gabri 
material drawn up by a German scholar of high repute, 
supported by all the cumulative authority of an encyclopaedic 
monument like the Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie, 
which stood as the last word of scholarship on the language 
and was presumably generally accepted as such. My article 
was simply a criticism principally of the material on which 
it is based. As such I think it was justified, and as such 
Dr. Hadank does not appear to find fault with it. 
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His complaint is really that I did not write a totally 
different and much more extensive work. That in my circum- 
stances was out of the question. 

He blames me for not having had recourse to Geiger 
original authorities ; Berezin, Rehat sek, Justi, Houtum- 
Schindler. He seems to have missed my statement on the 
first page of the article that I had tried to obtain their works 
but had failed. It is technically incorrect to say that I did 
not even know of the existence of Professor Browne’s work. 
It is mentioned at secondhand on p. 477. 

Briefly the extensive use that Dr. Hadank has been able 
to make of my article seems to provide sufiicient justification 
of its publication. 

In regard to the second criticism : a weakness in my method 
in not in every case having stated the source of a word, 
I would draw his attention to my explanation on p. 426 where 
the exact value of my Y. (Yezdi) and K. (Kermani) is explained. 

I added where no indication of source is given Y. is to 
be understood, but in such cases it is believed that the K. forms 
would be substantially the same 

This is, however, perhaps one of the many obscurities 
of the exposition ” which “ detract from the usefulness of the 
treatise 

As regards the distinction between Y. and K. it has more 
importance for Dr. Hadank than for me. 

I stated my views regarding the existence of two “ sub- 
dialects ” of Yezdi and Kermani (sc. of Gabri) guardedly 
on p. 425 of which Dr. Hadank quotes only part of one sentence. 

hat I wrote was : The same man will vary his pronunciation 
of the same word almost in one and the same breath. A 
further complication is introduced by the existence of the 
two sub-dialects of Yezdi and Kermani, which in their 
characteristic forms present some differences of vocabulary 
and pronunciation, but appear to intermingle to a considerable 
extent in the ordinary speech of the ordinary man. The two 
types are, however, in a general way distinguishable . . 
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I am not prepared to express any more final views until 
I have made a full comparative study of my material and am 
clearer as to what is necessary for the differentiation of sub- 
dialects — a matter really for the professional philologist. 

According to information procured by me in 1917 one-third 
of the present Gabr population of Kerman immigrated thither 
from Yezd during the forty years lying roughly between 
1867 and 1907. After the latter date, up to 1917, only a few 
more families are said to have come from Yezd. 

If this is correct and if there were originally distinct Yezdi 
and Kermani sub-dialects of Gabri, one might now very well 
expect to find a considerable intermixture of them in the 
speech of the present-day Kermani Gabrs. 

We may now pass on to Dr. Hadank’s second proposition 
that the existence of a fundamental difference hehveen the Gabr 
language of a locality and the language of the Muslims of the 
sa^tne locality may 07ily he accepted with certain limitations. 

Firstly he takes the case of Yezd and postulates that only 
those investigators who have themselves lived in Yezd and 
have there actually compared the language as spoken by 
Muslims and “ Fire Woi shippers ”, are competent as witnesses. 
This rules out Ouseley and Rehatsek. E. G. Browne s 
standing is not beyond doubt (he spent only three weeks 
in Yezd). Browne writes (I quote Browne’s original English) : 

This Dari dialect is only used by the Guebres amongst 
themselves, and all of them, so far as I know, speak Persian 
as well. When they speak their own dialect even a Yezdi 
Musulman cannot understand what they are saying, or 
can only understand it very imperfectly. It is for that 
reason that the Zoroastrians cherish their Dari, and are 
somewhat unwilling to teach it to a stranger.” 

Further on he says : — 

‘‘To me they were as a rule ready enough to impart 
information about it.” 

Elsewhere Dr. Hadank quotes the opening sentence of 
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Browne’s “ Specimen of the Gabri dialect of Persia,” JRAS,, 
1897, which runs as follows : — 

“ The Gabri dialect, as is well known, is spoken only by 
the Zoroastrians, or ‘ Guebres ’ of Persia (by whom it is 
called ^ Dari ’), and is consequently almost confined to the 
towns of Yezd and Kirman.” 

Against these quite definite statements by a man of Professor 
Browne’s calibre Dr. Hadank opposes quotations from two 
other authorities which he considers cancel Browne's evidence. 
He says : — 

(1) H. Petermann says of Yazd : ‘ Here also people 
seem not to recognize the Arabic /, hence they also say 
'pursi for fdresi. From this one perceives that here as in 
Shiraz they pronounce the long o as o or if ’ ...” 

(2) Napier Malcolm says ; (in the original English) 

^ The Yezdi ^ realizes the link of a common language, but 
by this he means a common dialect 

I have not been able to consult the first passage in the 
original, but I see nothing in what is quoted to indicate that 
Petermann was doing more than comparing the speech of 
the Muslims of Yezd with that of the Muslims of Shiraz. There 
is nothing to show that he had Gabrs in his mind when he 
wrote : ‘‘ Scheint man liier auch.” 

I have Napier Malcolm’s Five Years in a Persian Town 
before me. It is quite clear that he in no way contemplates 
the Gabr community of Yezd. He is talking of connecting 
bonds subsisting between Persians in Persia. He opposes 
a Yezdi to an Ispahani and to a Bushiri. The Yezdi 
regards the Ispahani as a foreigner,” etc. 

What Dr. Hadank fails to realize is that Gabrs simply do 
not exist when it is a question of generalizations about Persia, 
or Persians, or the population of a Persian town. They do 

^ Dr. Hadank renders The Yezdi ” by the inhabitant of Yezd (Der 
Bewohner von Yezd) As will be pointed out presently, the two are not 
synonymous. “ Yezdi ” would ordinarily mean a “ Muslim of Yezd origin 
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not come into the picture at all unless they are specifically 
mentioned. 

A Yezdi ” is a Persian Muslim of Yezd, similarly a Kermani 
an Ispahani, a Shirazi, etc., are all Muslims. 

A Gabr is a Gabr, as opposed to a Muslim of his own or any 
other town. If you want to specif}^ where a Gabr hails 
from you do not simply say this man is a Y^ezdi ”, but this 
man is a Yezdi Gabr ” or '' this man is a Gabr of Yezd ” 
{gabr i yezdi ox gabr az yezd) ; you speak of the Zoroastrians 
of Yezd ” {zarduHidn i yezd) and so on. 

Members of the Gabr communities, just as members of 
tbe Jew and Armenian communities in Persia, are always 
spoken of as such. They are never considered as being 
included in the body of Persian Muslims : nor do they rank 
with them as like with like. 

I am then mentioned as in my Gabri Notes ” opposing 
a Muslim Kermani Persian ” to the Gabri of the title of 
my article. All that Dr. Hadank here does to establish his 
contention that these are not two forms of speech but one and 
the same, is to assert that my Muslim Kermani Persian is 

an artificial creation ”, and that judging from the examples 
I give I seem to understand by it a somewhat elevated 
language which accordingly lacks the expected dialect- 
colour. 

I do not see how this advances the author's argument. 
I defined my Kermani Persian as the Kermani dialect of 
Modern Persian (spoken by the Muslim inhabitants of Kerman 
City) “ Dialect ” is possibly too strong a term, “ form ” 
might have been the better word. I was not then, nor am 
I now, concerned to discuss the exact position of Kermani 
Persian in relation to literary, or ordinary ” Persian. 
It is sufficient that it is distinct from Gabri and that it 
remains so, even if, as is probable, it is only a variant of 
ordinary Persian. 

Incidentally I would ask whether any case is known of a 
distinct dialect being spoken in at all a pure form by the 
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majority of the Muslim population of any of the larger Persian 
towns. 

I made no attempt to discuss the nature of Kermani 
Persian and it is wrong to say, as the author does, that “ what 
Lorimer regards as par excellence a peculiarity of Muslim 
Kermani Persian — the use of daUan as an auxiliary verb — • 
is least of all so 

All that I did, after quoting 

Gabri Y. me dore td.e I am (in the act of) doing 
and other similar expressions was to say : “ These exactly 
correspond with the common idiom in Kermani Persian : — 

ddram mi.dyam ' I am (in the act of) coming ’ 
ddshtam mi.dmadam ‘ I was (in the act of) coming ' 

which I do not recollect to have noticed in other parts of 
Persia.” 

Dr. Ha dank quotes a number of vTitings by Zhukovski 
on the use of ddkan in the Persian narrative language and 
states that he reckons the future with ddshtan among the 
peculiarities of the low popular language ”. Whether this 
is the construction illustrated by me lam not sure. I am not 
clear that mine contains the conception of the future even 
to the extent of meaning “ I am just going to come ”, “ I am 
on the point of coming 

But whether the particular idiom is common to all, or any, 
other forms of Persian or not does not affect the argument. 

On my failure to obtain any tales or verse apparently 
belonging in any peculiar way to the Gabrs Dr. Hadank 
remarks that this would be a disillusionment only for those, 
who, like himself, had approached the inquiry with the 
preconceived idea of the hermetical isolation and strongly 
self-centred life of the Persian Parsees 

I may say that when I came to Kerman I knew very little 
about the Zoroastrians in Persia and I doubt if I was even 
aware that there was a community of them in Kerman. I only 
started to study their dialect after I had been one and a half 
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years in the place and that was probably soon after I first 
came to hear that they had a separate dialect. 

On the other hand during my residence in Kerman I did, 
from observation of the facts, form very strong views regarding 
their communal isolation. That is a subject in itself. Suffice 
it to say that it is only in commerce that the merchant class 
of the Zoroastrians at all freely meet the Musulmans, They 
have no part in the communal, social or domestic life of the 
Muslims. I do not remember having ever met Muslims and 
Gabrs together except in the course of legal or official pro- 
ceedings, as in bankruptcy cases. 

It is stated by various authorities that previous to 1860 
Gabrs were not even permitted to engage in trade. For long 
after that they continued subject to many legal disabilities 
and obligations, and to the present day there is in Muslim 
minds no question as to their exclusion from Muslim life 
and their inferior social status. On the other hand the 
Zoroastrians have their own separate communal life, empha- 
sized by their own religious observances and ceremonial, 
their own festivals, and by the maintenance of their own 
schools and teachers, and the possession of their own language. 

They are just as distinct from their Muslim fellow-townsmen 
as the Armenians of Julfa (Ispahan) are from the Muslims of 
Ispahan. But though the Armenians speak Persian when 
in the company of Muslims or Europeans he would be a bold 
man who would assert either that the Armenian which they 
speak among themselves is the same as the Persian of the 
Muslim inhabitants of Ispahan, or that the latter speak 
Armenian among themselves. 

As regards the Gabrs of Kerman it is quite possible for 
Europeans, whether Consuls, Missionaries or business men, 
to reside and work for years in the town without realizing 
that the Gabrs have a language of their own so difierent 
from the ordinary Persian in general use that they would be 
quite unable to understand it. This fact I have lately attested 
by inquiry. It is quite natural, if one remembers that the 
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Gabrs speak only ordinary Persian in business and mixed 
society and that no Muslim speaks Gabri. As Professor Browne 
says, I doubt if any Muslim would fully understand it if he 
heard it spoken. 

I may now proceed to sum up what I can say positively 
of my own knowledge about the speech of the Persian Gabrs 
and its relation to the speech of the Muslim inhabitants of 
the places in which they live ; and what I have more or less 
sound reasons for believing : — 

(1) The Gabri spoken by the Gabrs of Kerman is quite 
definitely distinct morphologically and to some extent in 
vocabulary from the Persian spoken by the Muslim inhabitants 
of Kerman beside whom they live. 

A few features in which Gabri differs from ordinary Persian 
may be mentioned in illustration. The list is of course in no 
way complete, but it is perhaps sufficient to establish the 
status of Gabri, as an independent dialect vis-a^vis Modern 
Persian and Kermani Persian : — 

(i) The Agential Passive construction of the past tenses 
of Transitive verbs. 

(ii) The use in this construction of pronominal forms 
possessing Agential force. 

(iii) The forms of the Personal Pronouns (except the first 
and second plural). 

(iv) The loss of the final consonants of the personal endings 
of the 1st and 3rd singular and 3rd plural of the present 
tenses of verbs (restored in the negative of the 1st and 
3rd sg.). 

(v) The forms of the verbal prefix in the present and 
imperfect tenses, e and variants. 

(vi) The 3rd sg. forms of the enchtic is ” characterized 
by an -n e.g. -xin, ~une, ~ne and other variants. 

(vii) The present base of the verb “ to do her-. 

(viii) In certain cases Gabri z— Mn.P. d 

M M & 

9 - 
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(ix) Many differences in vocabulary : — 

Gabri votmun to say 

hidmun “ to go 

jphiortmun to take 

niftmun “ to send ”, etc. 

Kermani Persian shares none of these features except the 
loss of final ~d in the 3rd sg. and pL of verbs. It differs 
from Gabri further in the following points : — 

(1) Accusative suffix -a, 

(ii) 3rd sing, enclitic ‘Ms ”, a. 

(iii) Reduction of Mn.P. final -ft to f. 

(iv) 2nd pi. verbal ending ~en. 

(v) The appearance of an intrusive -t- in the forms of 
transitive verbs before an accusative or dative pronominal 
suffix. 

Kermani miziditis ~ “ she used to beat her ” 
higutis ~ “ say thou to him ”, etc. 

(2) The Gabri spoken by the Gabrs of Yezd is in all essentials 
the same as that spoken by the Gabrs of Kerman. 

(3) The Gabrs of Yezd and Kerman form the bulk of the 
Gabr community in Persia : — 

According to figures given to Professor A. V. Williams 
Jackson in or about 1903 by the Secretary of the Zoroastrian 
Amelioration Society in Tehran,^ which were probably as 
near the mark as such figures can be in Persia, the Zoroastrian 
population in Persia was distributed as follows : — 

Yezd and vicinity . between 8,000 and 8,500 
Kerman .... approximately 2,400 


Tehran ....... 324 

Kashan ....... 45 

Shiraz ....... 42 

Kum, Ispahan and Sultanabad ... 18 

Total about . . . 11,000 


^ Persia Past and Present, 1906, p. 425. 
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The following figures obtained by me in Kerman in 1917 
are probably based on too high an estimate of souls per 
household ; — 

About, 


Kerman City. 

Kerman District and villages 

Yezd City 
Yezd District. 


2,30o] 

5501 


said to have 
been ennmerated 
in 1916. 


5,000] 

5,000/ 


rough 


estimate. 


Tehran (including traders from 
Yezd and Kerman living in 
temporary quarters) . . 200 

The presence of Gabrs in Shiraz, Kashan, and Eesht was 
also mentioned, but no figures were obtained. 

Houtum- Schindler’s figures for 1879 are smaller all round, 
but the items are in much the same proportion. 

In all cases the number of Zoroastrians living outside 
Yezd and Kerman districts is very small, both relatively 
and absolutely. I have no reason to believe that the small 
communities in Tehran and elsewhere, which are in part not 
permanent, do not speak Gabri, but even if they do not that is 
comparatively a matter of small importance. It would not 
disturb the fact that more than il-^ths of the whole Zoroastrian 
population of Persia do speak one special language : Gabri. 

The Muslim population of Kerman City numbers probably 
not less than 40,000 souls. 

(4) I have no positive knowledge about the Muslim speech 
of Yezd, but I have every reason to believe that it is as much 
akin to ordinary Persian as the speech generally current in, say, 
the towns of Kerman and Ispahan, and therefore as much 
removed as theirs from Gabri. 

I have never heard that European missionaries or business 
men had to learn a special dialect to carry on their work, 
and I have known several such who had lived in Yezd. 

(5) It is safe to assume that the common language of the 
Gabrs is not identical with the Muslim speech of Yezd. 
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(6) I have heard nothing to suggest that the Gabri dialect, 
or anything closely resembhng it, is spoken by the Muslims 
resident in any of the districts or villages of Kerman. Popular 
verse and individual words current in certain districts of the 
Kerman province give no evidence of any close relationship 
to Gabri. 

(7) Of any dialects that may be current in the districts 
and villages of Yezd I have no personal knowledge. 

(8) There are, however, features in the dialects illustrated 
in the K.P.F. Ill, i, particularly Nayini which recall features 
of the same type in Gabri, e.g., the Agential Pronoun forms 
with the past tenses of transitive verbs, besides resemblances 
of vocabulary ; but it is not my business to discover affinities 
of Gabri with dialects lying outside the towns of Kerman 
and Yezd. 

(9) In considering Gabri the fact is never to be lost sight 
of that it has been kept alive largely artificially, by a conscious 
exercise of wiU, in presence of, and subject to, the constant 
pressure of a dominant language, and this without the 
assistance of a written literature either ancient or modern. 

I hope that Dr. Hadank will not regard this article as luiduly 

polemical I have naturally dwelt chiefly on matters 
regarding which our views differ, and his criticisms have 
necessitated an active defence on my part. 

Whether I succeed or fail in altering his views about myself 
and my work is a matter of small consequence, but I hope 
that he will allow himself to be convinced, or will himself 
take effective steps to ascertain the true facts, regarding the 
relationship of Gabri to Kermani Persian. Failing this he will 
be responsible for the propagation of error, which would be an 
unhappy offset to his arduous labours in the cause of truth. 

I now proceed to give short typical specimens of (a) Kermani 
Gabri ; (&) Kermani Persian.^ 

1 I had prepared a specimen of Yezdi Gabri. but lack of space has 
prevented its inclusion. It will be remembered that I do not myself lay 
stress on any strong and certain distinction between Y.G. and K.G., so that 
from my point of view the omission is not a matter of serious moment. 
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From the specimen given it will be seen that Gabri is not 
the olla podrida that the forms quoted by Dr. Hadank from 
Berezin and Rehatsek might lead one to suppose, though 
the casual displacement of true Gabri forms by ordinary 
Persian ones is only to be expected in the speech of a bi-lingual 
people. 

The verbal forms are consistent. An exception is found in 
the present subjunctive and imperative of the verbs to come 
and “ to bring ’’ which have the bi- prefix of ordinary Persian 
(instead of Gabri ve^), e.g. : — • 

Y. G. 1st sing. pres. subj. biyoiye] 

2nd sing. impv. bi,uj 

hi- also occures sporadically in other cases. 

The Kermani Persian is taken from the text of one of 
the “ Persian Tales ”, No. 13, which according to his theory 
Dr. Hadank assumes to have been recorded in Kermani Gabri 
(v, p. LXXV, note 2). 

It was written down by my wife, but had I made the 
record, it would certainly not have differed materially from 
hers. 

This specimen fairly represents, I think, the speech of the 
lower middle -cl ass Muslim of Kerman. It was dictated by a 
Kermani, Mirza Agha Ahmad, a man of education, whose 
own speech would be of a more sophisticated and literary 
style. It happens to contain no peculiarly “ Kermani ” 
words, and seems in most respects to be a debased form of 
‘‘ Ordinary ” or Literary Persian. Another Kermani feature 
which is not illustrated is the ending -en for the 2nd person 
plural of verbs. A similar ending {~in) is found in Bakhtiari 
and other Lur dialects, and I believe in Kurdi. Of the dialects 
illustrated in K.P.F, III, i, it seems to occur only in Samnani. 
It does not occur in Gabri. 

The main phonetic characteristic of Kermani is the very 
common substitution of ^ for a (this occurs especially where 
the a is in unstressed or enclitic syllables ; a stressed a is 
palatalized to i when followed in the next syllable by t or I), 

JRAS. APRIL 1928. *20 
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This and the frequent loss of final consonants in certain verbal 
endings are evident throughout. 

It is to be remembered that such short extracts display 
only a few of the peculiarities of the dialects which they 
represent. They do not exhaust them. 

Since writing the above article I have been able to discuss 
Gabri questions with a Persian Par see, Isfandiar Mobed Khuda 
Murad, who is the son of a Zoroastrian priest of Yezd and who was 
brought up in that town. Later he was educated in the C.M.S. 
school at Ispahan and became converted to Christianity. He 
has resided for some time in Kerman and has at least visited 
Tehran and Shiraz. 

He confirmed the fact that the Dari of the Zoroastrians of 
Yezd and Kerman is essentially one dialect and is distinct from 
the Persian spoken by the Muslims of those towns. He professed 
a dislike for Dari and asserted that it was dying out. He wished 
himself that it should be given up as an inferior form of speech 
of no practical utility at the present day. Even from the point of 
view of secrecy it was of doubtful efficacy ; they never knew 
how much a Muslim would understand of what they might 
say in it. He implied that it was not much spoken by Zoroastrians 
outside Yezd and Kerman, and stated that it was falling out of 
use in Kerman. It is never written. 

He put the Parsee population of Persia at about 20,000, about 
12,000 of these being resident in Yezd. 

He said that the term “ Parsee was being generally adopted 
to denote all those of Zoroastrian origin. It had an essentially 
‘‘ national ” connotation covering individuals like himself who 
had changed their religion, to whom the term “ Zardushti ’’ 
was not applicable. 

All Persian Parsees, including the children, could speak 
ordinary Persian. In his own home they had spoken half Dari 
and half Persian. He admitted later, however, that it was 
possible that a small proportion of the women, say one per cent, 
cannot speak ordinary Persian. 

Only the Zoroastrians of the higher ranks had access at all to 
Muslim society, but relations between the adherents of the two 
religions were tending to become freer. 
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I asked him about the -mun, -vun ending of the Infinitive. 
He asserted at first that only -vun was used, but afterwards 
on reflection admitted that -mun sometimes occurred as an 
alternative. One might say for instance : — 

didmun votmun ndstmun as well as 

dldvun votvun ndstvun 

I should consider that it is probably safe to regard -vun as the 
typically Yezdi form. 

He had no clear ideas about the morphological distinction of 
dialects and could only describe Muslim Yezdi as being rougher ” 
than Muslim Kermani, and Gabri as representing pre-Islamic 

pahlavi 

He understood and accepted specimens I read him from my 
texts of Y. and K. Gabri and Kermani Persian. 

He spontaneously remarked that a large number of the Kerman 
Gabrs are of Yezd origin, implying that this would have affected 
the speech of the Kermani Gabrs. 

He also stated it as a well-known fact that Zoroastrians had 
subsisted in Nayin, Natanz and such places up to a hundred years 
ago. This is interesting as giving further evidence of the popular 
belief of the survival of “ Fire Worship ” in Central Persia in 
other places than Yezd and Kerman until a comparatively 
recent date. 

This belief is mentioned by Keith E. Abbott and Sir P. M. 
Sykes (as quoted by Dr. Hadank) and probably suggested to 
Zhukovski his hypothetical explanation of the resemblance 
he saw between Gabri and Kashai. The belief in itself proves 
nothing, but it would warrant an investigation of the question, 
if such be possible. 

Isfandiar Khuda Murad's expressed distaste for Dari and lack 
of interest in what he would call vulgar forms of Persian, 
detracted from his value as a witness in linguistic matters, 
and the disorientation of his mind by his European education 
and the adoption of Western religion and ideas have probably 
affected to some extent his general outlook. 

I therefore preferred to make this separate summary of his 
views and statements and not to try to incorporate them in what 
I had already written. 
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Specimens 

The value of the symbols used in the following specimen 
texts is as explained in my “ Notes on the Gabri Dialect of 
Modern Persian ”, JRAS,, July, 1916. 

Very roughly the correspondence with the symbols of the 
International Phonetic Association is as follows : — 


My d I.P.A. 

a' (and a) 

d 

O’ (and o) 

d 

ae 

a 

A 

e 

0 

e 

e' (and e) 

e 

£ (and £’) 

i 

i’ (and i) 

i 

I 

6 

O’ (and o) 

0 

0 

u 

U’ (and u) 

u 

D 

The following abbreviations are 

used : — 


Mn.P. stands generally for Standard Persian as written 
and spoken by the educated upper classes of Modern Persia. 
No attempt is made to represent it phonetically. 

O.C.P. is Ordinary Colloquial Persian, i.e. what one may 
hear in ordinary conversation, represented phonetically. It 
includes forms which would not be written. Definitely 
low-class speech I have indicated by “ Vulgar Persian ”. 

G. Gabri, or Dari. 

y. Yezdi Gabri (i.e. forms given by an authority who 
claimed to speak Yezdi Gabri, or described by Kermaiii 
Gabrs as Yezdi). 

K. Kermani Gabri (i.e. forms given by Kermani Gabrs, 
or alleged by the Yezdi authority to be Kermani). 

Ker. P. Persian as spoken by the bulk of the Muslim popula- 
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tion of Kerman City, more or less excluding the more cultured 
who definitely aim at speaking Literary Persian correctly. 

It is to be noted that I do not claim to be able to apply these 
terms with rigid scientific accuracy. The things which it is 
attempted to define do not in nature exist secluded in water- 
tight compartments. 

SPECIMEN A 
Kermani Gabri 

The Story op the Mushkil Gusha Pea 
Extract from a Kermani Gabri Text, dictated on 14th 
October, 1914, by Mulla Bihzad, son of Sam, Zardushti, of 
Kerman, by profession a school teacher. 

Qasida i Naxiid i Muskil-Gusd md.i hHa : 

Merde xarkasi ho der ahd i qadlm, xdrkesl se kah ve ruj 
hi ruj emr o me As i xados rd hi faqin se veddrndde ve Me icaqt 
az xadunil taivaqqu us na kart. Ziima vin ji az mo dwfi seda 
b ho. 1 eki doter mas ve rasd us ddrta ho, ke xidmat i vm se kah. 
Hama dhn Xudd rd se sukr hekali va masyul i kar i xados ho. 
WaqtT ho idle vm zaf rasdd. YHc ruj dothus der xide tenha ho, 
ve cume us ne.ixdrta ho, ve us na dart ke ve.ixra. Budt jayeri 
az xadi hamsoiija.us hah itumdd h paxdd. Dotuge he hune.i ke 
IQ v^ut tas agora so xMi hemsoiya. xiydl se dll xa kah, y ana 

jayer paxa, soiyad se tern ve.ixra^ xailT dilus se vi.dst. So 
tas us garaft. Yek misqal az qali.e paxa, ke hiidus M ptiz ho, so 
naddd. Nd.umidomaxeda. Saiiho. Biderus dmaazxarkesixMa. 
Os did dotus yustaxdr gdse.i xMa ndka. us vdt : “ cerd hefikri 
15 ndsti ? ” Vs vdt : Pider, emruj emsoiya qdll.e.i jayerl so 
kah. Budds dma e puz i me xart xaili dil i me se vi.dst. Sdye ha 
hune.i tas garaftmun, soiyad yak lup um dten. Sd na dad, 
vasna jl hdye.^^ Us vdt, pider : “ Yds ma kud. Erdd ke sdye 
kule.i hizma rd vester ikene, i pust ikere, ihere vijdr, herdse, 
20 nun igdre xud i yaki jayer. To vep^, vexu, arzu de del her siit. 
Me xudum jl az he~quwivati i rah na se rafte. ce ve.ikrlm ? 
Care. I ddrlm ; Xudd buzurg un.^’ Mo save rd xuften. Cun 
SUV ho, merdug sd dumhdl i xdrkesl xa. 0 ruje az d zaf i idle ke 
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rasdda bo xdr o izmd vester az er ruj us kendd, hi pust keraj 
25 be,dra sahr. Dir ivaxt ho, sau ho, ifs na tundst heydra. xados 
ha herde,i ke os ho sahr oma. Kule.i xdr rd emruj si ne.i vdrta, 
veArdsa, nun agora, xMa at, Az saryn e iydl e xada na so. Ser 
rah nazdik i xada ndk. Sau dir ho az her ruj. Doterus so az 
her xMa her, vevina elm hMa piderus xeda ne umda. Sah dumhdl 
30 vin gertdd, us did ser kice.i ha, ve qemgm one, poi.i zdr ndsta. 
Us vat : cerd mdne.i ndUi ? Emust, vesim e xada. Cera der 
jikri ? Vs vdt : Ferzend, hnruj xdr mi kendda bo ke hi.dre 
sahr vehhdse. Dinvaxt ho, um na tundst bi.drL Xadom ha 
herde.i xdli umde. Az xajdlat tuxda ne umde, nun o cdsH 
35 he.dre"' Doter us vdt : “ Pider, hivre veBm axuftim. Xudd 
huzurg ha.^^ 

Translation of the Kerman i Gabri Text 

The story of the Mushkil Gusha Pea has been this : There 
was in former times a thorn-gatherer man. He used to gather 
thorns and from day to day he passed his life and existence in 
poverty and at no time entertained hopes from anyone. His 
wife too had departed from this world. 

He possessed one big and grown-up daughter who used to 
serve him. He used continually to give thanks to God and 
was occupied with his work. 

There was a time when his fortunes had reached a feeble 
state. One day his daughter was alone in the house. She had 
eaten nothing and she had nothing to eat. The smell of a bver 
which they were cooking kept coming from a neighbour’s house 
there was. 

The girl, on the pretext that she was going to get fire, 
went to the neighbour’s house. She thought in her heart : 
“It is cooked liver, perhaps she will give me (some) that I 
may eat (it).” 

Her heart longed for it. She went and got the fire (but) 
they did not give her a single misqdl of the fried liver of 
which the smell came to her nose. 

Disappointed she returned to (her) house. Night came on. 
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Her father returned to the house from thorn-gathering. He 
saw his daughter sitting sorrowful in a corner of the house. 

He said : “ Why are you sitting there moping (lit, in 
thought) ? ’’ She said : '' Father, to-day (our) neighbour made 
fried liver. The smell of it came and affected my nose. My 
heart longed for it. I went on the pretext of getting fire 
(thinking) perhaps they may give me a mouthful.’’ They did 
did not give me any, and I was hungry too.” 

The father said : “ Don't worry. When I go (lit. went) 
to-morrow I shall dig up a bigger load of firewood, put it on 
my back and take it to the bazaar and sell it, and buy bread 
and with it a liver. Do you cook and eat it (that) the longing 
(for it) may quit your heart. (But) I myself too from weakness 
cannot walk. What are we to do ? We have a resource, 
God is great.” 

That night they slept. When it was morning the man went 
off for his thorn-gathering. That day, owing to the decline 
of fortune which had come on him, he pulled up more thorns 
and firewood than on other days (lit. every day) to put on his 
back and bring to the town. It became late, night came on, 
and he was unable to bring them in. 

He came himself to the town with the spade which he had. 
To-day he has not brought a load of thorns (which) he may 
sell and buy bread and come home. From (fear of) shame 
before his family he did not go home. He sat down on the 
road near the house. 

At night he was later (of returning) than other days, and 
his daughter went out from the door of the house to see what 
has happened that her father has not come home. 

She wandered about looking for (lit. after) him and saw 
that he is at the end of the street, and is sorrowful seated at 
the foot of the wall. She said : “ Why are you sitting here ? 
Get up and let us go home. Why are you troubled ? ” 

He said : Child, to-day I had pulled up thorns that I might 
bring them to the town and sell them. It became late, I was 
unable to bring them in. I have come back myself, empty- 
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handed, with my spade. From shame I haven t come to the 
house (as I was not able ?) to.bring bread and breakfast/' 

His daughter said : Father, come along and let us go and 
sleep. God is great.” 

They went home. 

Notes on the Kermani Gabri Text 
1. 1. mod bMxi, 7 > 2 o“this”. bMa perhaps ibMa. sekali^ 
3rd sing, imperfect of kertmun. 

1. 3. ruj, so pronounced, but vTitten by Bihzad ruz j jj 
se veddrndde, 3rd sing. impf. of veddrnddmun, causative of 
vidertmun 1| divertmun, corresponding to Mn.P. cs. guzrdn{i)dan 
from the intransitive guzakan. Script 5s 

1. 3. htc, the ordinary Gabri form is hes, hes, xadumi 
“ anyone Varwnt forms are : Y. xudum, K. kuduuK 

kuddm, and xadiim, also Y. A dm, K. kum. These 
frequently take the suffix -f. They are used as interrogative, 
relative, and indefinite pronouns and adjectives. They 
correspond to Mn.P. kuddm (colloq. kudam) and also take 
the place of kasi, zivna “wife”, also K. ziSma, Y. zlvna. 
vm, Y. m “ that one ”, “he ”, etc. 

1. 4. seda bo, 3rd sing, pluperfect ; sMa ppc. of hidmun 
“to go ”, Y. Ista, also used by one, K. authority, rasa 
“ probably ” = Mn.P. raslda “ fully grown 
1. 6. hekah for ekah, imperfect of kertmun. This prothesis 
of h to the verbal prefix is common in K. The script here 
has . 

1. 7. tale vln zaf rasdd-, idle is probably the subject. 

1. 8. ixdrta bo, pluperfect of xdrtmun “ to eat ”. 

1.8. ve.ixra, 3rd sing, subj . of xdrtmun. budi, i.e. bud i or 
budA> i. xadi, for xada i. This contraction is usual. 

1. 9. itumdd, 3rd sing, imperfect of K. umMmun “ to 
come ”. Y. has itomode ; K. I think usually itomaiye. so 
paxdd pret. of K. paxddmun : pax-, pes- “ to cook ” ; Y. paxod- 
mun : pes-. v. line 20 below, impv. vep^. I have elsewhere 
recorded K. vepax. The grammar of this sentence is 
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questionable, ddtuge '' the girl ”, K.Y. doing girl ”, as 
opposed to K.Y. ddt (v, 1. 14), K. ddter (1. 30) '' daughter ”. 

1. 10. dil xa, xa = Mn.P. xud self ”, ovax ”. Note the 
omission of the izdfa. yana jayer paxa. I am not sure what 
yana is. My MS. has ya na jayer paxa and the script 
pdxa seems to be a passive pc. or adj. = 
“ cooked ”, cp. line 11, qall.e paxa, 

1. 11. h ihn, 3rd sing. pres. subj. of dodmun “ to give ” -f 
*m she may give to me ”. dilus se vi,dst and Y. vyost, 
etc., serve as the past tense of Y.K. van must ”, ought ”, 
and of Y. o, K. w, to w^sh,” '' desire.” 

1. 12. qali,e paxa, qali Ar.P. “ frying in a frying pan ”, so 
the fry ”, as in English we say the stew 
1.14. yustaxdr iov ytissax'^^'dr. Script 

The t in pronunciation is supported by another K. instance, 
and also appears inKermani Persian, v. Specimen B, line 31. 
I have also, I think, in Y.G. al qista for al qissa. ndka, ndka^ 
script -CAo . 

1. 14. he for the usual preposition e ” in ”, cp. 1. 16, e puz^ 
The script in both cases has 

1. 17. aten, script h This variant of the verbal prefix I 
have recorded as a-, d-, and d- frequently with this verb 
dodmun, and with garaftmun and one or two others, v. 
‘‘ Notes on Gabri ”, p. 458. 

1. 18. yds “ anger ”, grief ”, cp. Mn.P. jus, K. yosnadmun,. 
Y. yosnodmun : ydsn- to boil”, v.t., jusdyidan. 

1. 19. kerdse, 1st sing. pres. (= fut.) of herdimun : herds- 
to sell ”. Y. herdtmun : herds-. 

1. 20. vexu, impv. of xdrtmun to eat ”, but script 
1. 21. me . . . na se rafte “ I cannot go ”, rafte is a lapse 
into ordinary Persian. It should, I think, be sdye. The verb 
“to be able ” is sa, sd (invariable) followed by the preterite 
of the 2nd verb with personal endings : — 

Y.K. me sa kerte “ I can do ” 

Y.K. md sa kertim “ we can do ” 
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In the negative I have Y. na sa ; K. 7%e se (or, as here, 
na se). The Past Tense forms, also invariable, are : Y. siiste 
and sode ; K. saste, sdste, suste. The only Y. examples at 
present to hand are followed in all persons by the short form 
of the preterite of kertmun, viz. kah, ka, which remains 
invariable. K. examples show sdste followed by the ordinary 
preterite kert, kuU, etc., for the pret. ; but for the perfect as 
followed by the pret. inflected for person. In the past tenses 
the pronoun agent is usually in the form used with the perfect : 
me me, ta di, etc. (not meyn, ta'd, etc.). 

Preterite. 

Y. me me suste (or sodc) ka'' 1 could do (it) 

Y. sumd do suste (or sode) ka you could do (it) 

K. me me Mste kert mo kdr rd “ I could (was able to) do 
this thing 

K. himd du sdste kust gyap i ajemi rd you could (were 
able to) speak Persian 
Perfect, 

K. md mu na sdste kuUim gyap i ajemi rd “ we have not 
been able to speak Persian 

The combination sa kert and sdste kert seems also, at least in 
K., to be used in the simple sense of to be able in which 
case it is accompanied by the Pres. Subj. : 

K. me me na sdste kert gyap i ajemi hikude ‘‘ I was not 
able to speak Persian 

The above is to be regarded merely as a tentative statement, 
but I think it is correct as far as it goes. 

1. 25. us na tundst “ he was not able This implies an 
Infinitive tundstmun, cp. literary Persian tawdnistan ; vulgar 
Persian tunistan. I have also in K. forms which imply 
an Infinitive tunddmun : 

Pres, me tune “ I can ” 

ta tuni thou canst ” 

Pret. me me {na) tunciye ‘‘ I could (not) ” 
md mu (na) tunoiyim we could (not) ’’ 

These are followed by the Pres. Subjunc. as in O.C.P. 
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I. 27. at, 3rd sing. pres. subi. of oirndmun {iimMmun) 
without the prefix, for the usual K. hl.dt ; Y. hiyot, 

II. 28-9. so az her xeda her = Mn.P. raft az dar i xdna 
hirun, cim properly cin as in script. Mn.P. cun, elsewhere 
cin Ihda (Y. form given as K.). 

1. 30. gertad, corresponding in form to Mn.P. gerdid and 
in meaning to Mn.P. gaM. 

1. 30. ha = Mn.P. hast ; one, and un, 1. 23 = Mn.P. ast, 
O.C.P. a. 

1. 31. moTie.i '' here Y.K. nwne “ here ona, one ‘'there 
hnuU for hhnuU “ get up ” from K, hhyiuMadmun ; Y. 
hemuUddmun, Note failure to pronounce initial h as in 
emsoiga, 1. 16. The script seems to be and 

1. 35. hwre, 2nd sing. impv. “ come ! An alternative for 
K. bi,d ; Y. bi.u, 

axuftlm, 1st pi. pres. subj. of K. xuftmun “ to lie down, 
sleep ” ; Y. xoptodmiin (and xdptmun ?). Note the a- prefix. 

SPECIMEN B 
Kermani Persian 
The Story op Fatiku 

Extract from a Kermani Persian text, dictated in 1914 by 
Mirza Agha Ahmad, of Kerman, by profession a teacher. 

Qissa Fdtiku 

Fdtiku duxteri bud. Piderl ddst o mdderi. Be mulld rnlraft, 
mulld's ^am duxteri ddU, ismis FdtlJcu bud. Suver i mulWs 
murda bud. Ye ruzi mullas ye zerfi ddditis, guf he : “ burd 
tu xdnitun ve mdderit bugu ‘ yuxur sirha herd ma hide \ Harnci 
5 ke xdst sirka hi.dra bugu ‘ nemixdm ’ ta az tu xum i haftumi. 
Vaxti ke be haftumi rasid o xam sud sirka verddra pds e biglr 
binddzitis ve tu xum o ser i xum e bigir o bi.d pis i man.^^ Un 
^am hami kdr herd. 1 sud blmdder. Can ruzi az i muqaddama 
guzast. Ye ruz mulld' s bes guf : “ burd yuxur siydduna 
10 bekun ver serit. Sab vaxti ke piderit mi.dya puf kun cirdy e 
xdmus kun o siyddund re hetukun beriza tu dtisd. Piderit 
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mige : ‘ hdbd, ind clz a ? ’ Bugu : ‘ dxa, gul i htmdden 
hamm a. Mdder ne ddram^ serim hpis zida,’ U vaxt piderit 
mtge : ^ Jidlo ce Tear hekunam ? ’ Bigutis : ^ ye zini histun 
15 ke herd man mdder % hekuna.^ Mige : ^ ki re histunam ? ’ 
Bugii : ^ bur 6 ye jigeri hi. dr. verkas ver der i xdna, her ke omad 
hdr i avval seris e zad vasis hamun e histun. 

In 'am haml kdr kerd. Pidere jigari istund o verka^id ver 
der i xdna. Midld vaxtl ke xaher sud verxistdd dynad tu xdna 
20 i^'^d 0 seris e zad ver jiger. t) vaxt guft : Evd.i cl hud ke 
seram derd dmad ? ” U vaxt merdika qisse re herds naql kerd 
o istunditis. 

Mdder i Fdtlku bad az cil ruz gdv i zerdi sud, az tu xum 
dmad hirun. Zin i pider gdv e ddd be Fdtiku o guf : “ riizd i 
95 gdv e hiher hecerun.'" Fdtlku ruzd gdv mihurd 7nicerund. 
Zin i pider ruzd pamha ziyddl middd be Fdtlku mlguft : “ Ind 
re hirls.^^ 1 haca hud nemitunist paynha hama re hirisa. Sab 
ke mlsud zin i pideris miziditis. Ye ruz nises hind kerd he 
girya kerdan. Gdv omad pis, pamha re xurd o dumi herds 
30 blrun aivurd, ve riizd dige her ruz gdv haml kdr nilkerd. Ye 
hdrl ye gul i pamha. I hdd hurd tu cd.i. I hind kerd yusta xurdan 
0 girya kerdan ke : ce kdr kunam, zin i pider am mlzinitamP 

Gdv he zihun dmad, guft : “ hurd tu cd, ye divl unjd hast a, 
Yasis saldm hekun 0 her kdr he tu mige ver aka hekun, 0 gul i 
35 pamha hisitun hi. dr.'' 1 dmad 0 raf tu ca. 

Translation of the Kermani Persian Text 
The Story of the Fdtlku 

There was a girl Fatiku. She had a father and a mother. 
She used to go to a (female) mulla. Her mulla also had 
a daughter, her name was Fatiku. Her mulla’ s husband 
had died. 

One day her mulla gave her a vessel and said : “ go to your 
home and say to your Mother ‘ Give us a little vinegar 
When she proceeds to get the vinegar go with her. As she 
proceeds to draw vinegar from each jar (in succession) say 
‘ I don’t want (that) ’ till (she draws it) from the seventh jar. 
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When she comes to the seventh and stoops to draw the 
vinegar catch her legs and throw her into the jar and cover 
over the top of the jar and come (back) to me.” 

She (Fatiku) too did this. She became motherless. Some 
days passed after this affair. One day her mulla said to her : 
“ go and put a little coriander seed on your head. At night 
when your father comes (home) give a puff and put out the 
lamp and shake the coriander seed so that it falls into the 
fire. Your father will say ' Child what are these ? ’ Say ‘ Sir, 
the flower (i.e. result) of motherlessness is just this. I have 
no mother, my head is infested with lice Then your father 
will say ‘ Now what am I to do ? ’ Say to him ‘ Take a wife 
who may act as a mother for me ’ . He will say ‘ Whom am I 
to take ? ’ Say ‘ Go and fetch a liver, fix it up on the door 
of the house, whoever comes first and strikes her head against 
it, take her 

She (Fatiku) did this. The father got a liver and hung it 
up on the door of the house. Then the mulla when she heard 
of this got up and came to their house and struck her head 
against the liver. Then she said : '' Ai wai, what was it that 
my head ached (i.e. has begun to ache) ? ” 

Then the man repeated the story to her and took 
(married) her. 

The mother of Fatiku after 40 days became a yellow cow, 
and came out of the jar. The wife of her father (i.e. the step- 
mother) gave Fatiku the cow and said : Take this cow away 
every day and graze it.” Fatiku every day used to take the 
cow and graze it. The stepmother every day used to give her a 
lot of cotton and say to Fatiku “ spin this ”. She was a child, 
and was not able to spin all the cotton. WTien night came her 
stepmother used to beat her. 

One day she sat down and began to cry. The cow came 
forward. 

It ate the cotton and brought out a ball of thread for her, 
and other days (i.e. in the future) every day the cow did the 
same thing. 

O 
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Once the wind carried a flock of the cotton into a well. She 
(Fatiku) began to grieve and lament (saying) “ What am I to 
do, my stepmother will beat me ? ’’ The cow found tongue 
and said : Go into the well, there is a Div there. Salam to 
her, and whatever she says to you, do the opposite, and take 
the flock of cotton and bring it back.” 

She came and went into the well. 

Notes on the Kermani Persian Text 

1. 1. Fdtilcu, diminutive of Fatima. 

1. 3. ddditis, this interjection of -it- or -t- between a verb 
and a pronominal sufi&x is a feature which I do not remember 
to have met with except in Kermani. 

In Kermani it occurs constantly with the 3rd sing, of the 
preterite and the 3rd sing. pron. suffix, but it also occurs with 
other persons both of the verb and of the suffix. See in the 
present text : 

1. 7 binddzitis throw thou her ” 

1. 14 bigutis say thou to him ” 

1. 22 istunditis he married her ” 

1. 28 miziditis ‘‘ she used to beat her ” 

elsewhere ci mlditam '' what wilt (lit. dost) thou give me ” 
guf = guft ; so usually raf for raft, haf for haft, juf ior juft, etc. 

1. 4. yuxur = O.C.P. yah xurdaJ “ a little ”. 

1. 6. verddra = herddrad. The final d of the 3rd sing. pres, 
indicative and subjunctive is regularly dropped, vet is 
regularly used for bar, cp. ver serit, 1. 10. 

1. 6. fds e bigir = Mn.P. fd.as rd higir, e for rd as the 
determinate accusative suffix, cp. xum e, 1. 7 ; cirdy e, 1. 10, etc. 
re for ra, however, occurs after vowels, cp. siyddund re 
betuhun, 1. 11. hama re, 1. 27 ; pamha re, 1. 29, etc. 

1. 7. ve tu = probably Mn.P. ba tu, 

1. 8. harm and %, for hamin and in as in lower O.C.P. 

1. 10. sob, in lower class speech one would get sau, sab 
changes to Hb when followed by the izdfa, so Hb i drusi 
“ the night of the marriage ”. Kermani Persian is very fond 
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of the sound of short i ; a tends to change to i in unstressed 
syllables and even the a of a stressed syllable turns to 2 under 
the influence of a following -I, of the izdfa and of a secondary 
unstressed i. Thus : zan “ wife woman ” ; ye zini bud 
“ there was a woman ” ; zin i “ wife of . . zad 
‘‘ he struck ” ; but 1. 28, mlziditis “ she used to beat her ”, 

1. 11. heriza, 3rd sing. subj. for 3rd pi. dtisd plural. 

1. 12. mlge = Mn.P. miguyad. Kermani Persian uses 
contracted forms of the present base tenses of guftan. raftan^ 
dddan, sudan, such as are common in many places, probably 
everywhere in the lower class speech. 

md clz a, a as the equivalent of ast, also general in lower 
class speech, cp. gul . . . hamin a, line 12. Here with a plural 
subject, ctz for ci ciz also very common ; cl or ci ci is still 
less reflned, cp. cT bud, line 20. 

1. 17. vasts against it, on it ”, perhaps the same as the 
Gabri visus, more often se vis, or veL 

1. 19. verxisfdd ~ Mn.P. berxdst, 

1. 27. nemitunist = Mn.P. namitaivdnist ; tunistan is 
common everywhere in low class speech, cp. Specimen A, 
hne 25, note. 

1. 30. dige = Mn.P. diger. 

1. 31. yusta = Ar.P. yussa, cp. Specimen A, line 14, note, 
yustaxdr. 

1. 32. mizinitam = Mn.P. tnlzanadam. The t may here 
possibly be the d preserved. 

1. 33. hast a. For a, cp. note, line 12. This duplication is 
common in Kermani Persian, vahs, cp. line 17, note. Here 
it seems to be equivalent to Mn.P. pisal. 

25th July, 1927, 




Kandalanu and Asurbanipal 

(From notes left by the late C. W. H. Johns, D.D., Litt.D., 
Master of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, with addi- 
tional material from the Ashmolean Museum.) 

By S. LANGDON 

j^MONG the unfinished papers left by the late Dr. Johns, 
Mrs. Johns has found one which he was preparing on 
the dated tablets of the reign of Kandaldym, last Assyrian 
viceroy of Babylonia, who succeeded Samas-sum-ukm, brother 
of Asurbanipal of Ass}T:ia. It is certain from a group of tablets 
from Dilbat, now in the Ashmolean Museum (Weld Collection), 
that Kandalanu {KivyjXahdvov) and Asurbanipal were the same 
persons ; for this group of tablets from the same collection 
has the following dates ; 1921, 487, Belihni, year 2, month 
Sabat, day 29 ; 1924, 489, Asur-nddm-sumi, year 4, month 
Adar, day 2 ; 1924, 491, Asur-ahi~iddin, year 6, month 
Tebit, day 27 ; one in possession of Major A. H. Burn, C.I.E., 
Delhi, India, Asur-ahi-iddin, year 8, month Ab, day 8 ; 
1924, 490, Kan-da-la-nu, year 15, month Kislev, day 9 ; 

1924, 485, Kan-da4a-nu, year 19, month Nisan, day 14 ; 

one in possession of R. S. Cooke, Esq., Ministry of Awqaf, 
Baghdad, Kan-da-la-nu, year 17, month Sabat, day 3 ; 

1924, 482, Kan-da-la-nu, year 15, month Kislev, day 9 ; 

1924, 484, Asur-bdni-apli, year 23, month Nisan, day 29 ; 
1928, 1, excavated at Hursagkalamma in 1927 by M. Watelin, 
but dated at Erech, Asur-hdni-apli, year 18, month Ululu, 
day 21. 

It is obvious that Asurbanipal on the Dilbat tablet and 
on the Erech tablet found at Hursagkalamma, can be no other 
than Kandaldnu, his pseudonym in Babylonia, and that he 
lived twenty-three years after the death of Samas-sum-ukin. 
The Ptolemaic Canon and B.M. 86379, Rev. 3, Sidney Smith, 
Babylonian Historical Texts^ p. 24, give the length of the reign 
of Samas-sum-ukin as twenty years. His name is written 

JRAS. APRIL 1928. 21 
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i.e. Samas-sum-[ukin\ King's List A, CT. 36, 25, 
Rev. ii, 21. The twenty-third year of Asurbanipal is probably 
the last year of his reign, and since he reigned twenty years^as 
king of Assyria, and twenty-three as king of Assyria and 

Weld Collection, Ashmolean Museum, 1928-1. 

If t- ^ 

1 ^= 

>» ^#'p[*aeT'WVfflYT9W'^vr 

L.E. ff 

Babylonia, under the pseudonym Kandaldnu, bis reign lasted 
forty-five years, i.e. 668-626 b.c. 

Among tbe notes left by Dr. Johns is a reference to an 
unregistered contract in the British Museum, communicated 
to him by Dr. Pinches, dated in the twenty-second year of 
Kandaldnu, month Arahsanma, day 2nd ; dated at Babylon 
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B.M. 82-3-28, 163. 

:^TTT ^Ty^r 

Tf V^r >V? ^ >-/ 

^ <f ]ier 

R Tnrm ^ 

<T VW 

^ w 


B.M. 82-3-23, 155. 

- - 'a' 


-v^^X - r^&x 

^ 

r ^ jsrr :^Xr 


yi^ ^ 

m ^-'r ^ ^IPT 

r P^T V Tf ^ 

TFfT-vf^^^ 

ryv^ri? TPr ^ 

r feTf ^j> rp r w 'Iff ^ 

r ^ .<i(fr- ^ "7 ^ ^ 

<'^ m T ^ ^ ^ ^^vvXAr 

^ 
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and written by the scribe Marduk-etir, son of Arrahtu, Among 
Dr. Johns’ copies of unpublished contracts in the British 
Museum I find also the following contracts : — 

(1) 82-3-28, 163, Kandaldnu, year 12, month Tebit, day 4th. 

(2) 82-3-23, 155, Kanddlanu, year 19. Xo month. 

(3) 84-2-11, 435, Kan-da-[la-nu], 

These three texts, copies of which by Johns are given here, 
are cited by Strassmaier as Xos. 15, 16, 17 in his article on 
Kandalanu, Actes du Huitieme Congrhs international des 
Orientalistes. In No. 2, line 10, the sign is TVK, as in line 14, 
i.e. TJsarH-ilu, From notes by Pinches, he cites also 81-11-3, 
187, dated at Dilbat, reign of Kandalanu ; 82-3-23, 192, 
13th year, Tebet 12th ; 82-3-23, 270, 15th year, Ajar 10th ; 
Edinburgh, Eoyal Scottish Museum, Cat. No. 3, 10th year, 
Kislev 12th ; 81-11-3, 268, 18th year, 19th of Nisan, dated 
at Babylon. 

Now the unregistered B.M. tablet cited from Pinches has 

At Babylon, Arahsamna, day 2nd, year 22nd, after 
Kandalanu ”, which can only mean that Napolassar must 
have been in possession of Babylon as early as the 22nd year 
/of Kandalanu, or already in 626 b.c., which would be the 
year of his succession to the throne, his first full year being 
626/5 B.c. The Babylonian Chronicle B.M. 86379, Kev. 4, 
has arki Kandaldnu ina satti restiti Nabu-apal-usur, “ After 
K. in the accessional year of N.” Hence Kandalanu, i.e. 
Asurbanipal, lost the capital (Babylon) one year before he 
died, but Dilbat, only 12 miles south of Babylon, remained 
in his possession, and also recognized his son Asur-elil~ildni, 
whose stamped bricks recording his restoration of the temple 
of Urasa at Dilbat have been found there, Langdon, OECT., 
i, 37, and he even restored the coffin of Samas-ibni, king of the 
province Bit-Dakuri to that king’s capital, although Samas-ibni 
had been a notorious rebel against Assyria, Clay, Miscellaneous 
Inscriptions, No. 43. See Meissner, OLZ., 1918, 220-3. 
Bit-Dakuru, the capital of this province, was near Dilbat, 
and not far south of Babylon. See also S. Smith, The First 
Campaign of Senecherih, pp. 19-20. 
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Translation of W» 1928-1 

(1) Seventeen shekels less J shekel ^ of silver, of 
Mardukzeribm, son of Nergaletir, which is the possession of 
Nergaletir, son of Belikbi, 

' (3) From the first of Tesrit on one shekel the interest shall 
increase by J shekel (monthly). (4) Arrabi his son is surety 

B.M. 84-2-11, 435. 


B 


T ^ FffT ^ 

^ r y^ig 

r VvT ^ ^ V3(^ ^ 

vtf r-/ rVOT 

T ^ ^ r 

jf ^ ^ r w 







r ^ ^ 
fer 


for Mardukzeribni. (6) No other creditor shall have right to 
it, until Mardukzeribni is paid. 

Witnesses Nabu-etir son of Nabuzeribni, Nabugamil son of 
Nana-ahi-usri Nadin-sumi son Nergaletir and the scribe 
Satap-Nabi-su,2 son of Nana-uballit. 

^ ribUtu imaiti ; cf . Oppert, ZA . 10, p. 49. 

^ Cf. Satpi-Anum, Ungnad, Materialen, p. 90. 




Pictographic Reconnaissances. Part IX and 

Index 

By L. C. HOPKINS 

things must come to an end, and this series of papers, 
now running for ten years, is herewith concluded. 
This final instalment consists of an index, enabling a reader 
to find at once an}^ character discussed in the series, with the 
year of the Journal and the page in the latter where the 
character appears. Naturally the years cannot pass without 
disclosing much that could be added or improved or qualified. 
But remembering that he who begins by revising may end by 
rewriting, I have left these studies as they were published in 
the Journal. 

Certain additional space being at my disposal, it seemed 
desirable to fill it by bringing to notice an English rendering 
of a novel and stimulating conjecture advanced by 
Mr. Tadasuke Takata, in his Ka Chou P'ien, which affects 
both the characters f| lung '' dragon and ^ i'' change 
‘‘mutation'". Whether ]Mr. Takata's theory, ingenious and 
plausible, is destined to hold its own, may be uncertain, but 
without doubt it ought to be known and will have to be 
reckoned with. It will be found in chiian 98, p. 31 (under 
^ i), and pp. 34-6 (under f| lung). To enable Takata"s 
argument to be more readily followed, I add below several 
of the most characteristic variants of the archaic type, found 
alike on ancient bronzes and the Honan relics, merely noting 
that these forms do not there stand for the word “ change 
(now pronounced i), but most commonly for a syllable, once 
a homophone of the latter, but now having the very different 
sound tz'u, and meaning to “ bestow grant*’. The most 
ancient sound of both was, it seems probable, approximately 
“dig”.i 


^ See Karigren, Analytic Dictionary of Chinese^ p 82 . 
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K.C.P. 

M.K.T. 

K.C.P. K.C.P. 

K.C.P. 

1 

1 

t 1 


H 800 

H.751 

H. 443. H. 117 

H. 139. 

(in c.). 

(in c.). 

(in c.). 


K.C.P. = Ku Chou P’ien. 

M.K.T. =:= Mao Kung 

Ting, ^ 


H.= Hopkins Collection. 


Under the modern character ^ i the author of the Ku Chou 
P ien inserts the two forms ^ and ^ as in his opinion the 

most faithful representatives of the original pictogram. They 
are quoted from the ^ ^ ^ coin, cited in the CKi Ku 
Shik Chi Chin Men Shu^ of Liu Hsin-yiian :§lj 
and Takata then enters on an examination in detail of the 
character, and puts forward the very suggestive conclusions 
he has come to about it, as well as his conjecture as to the true 
sense of the word now pronounced i (or ik), and now usually 
meaning change or mutation. Let us listen to his thesis as 
he frames it. 

This form/’ he says, referring to the type in two variants 
given above, ^‘issuing though^ it does from the hand of a 
Chou scribe, is thoroughly seized of the archaic significance 
i is the true shape of the character ^ ^ ; 
Liu Hsin-yuan is wrong in deciphering it as ^ shih ‘ swine \ 

The Shuo Wen explains the [Lesser Seal, form as ‘ 

}isi i, “ Saurian ” or “ lizard ”, or 4g jg yen t’ien, or ^ 
shou kung, the Japanese Gecko. A pictogram, ^ ^ hsiang 
ksing.’ Which means to say that what was called the hsi-i 
was not at first the true t (g |f g 4 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

and the single word ^ i—that was the true i. 

“ In my opinion the ancient I-reptile was the Dragon 
^ Bll "hI ijk). The form 'gj lung was originally a 
pictographic one. In later times it was composed with ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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jou ‘ flesh and with g fung ' immature beast or person 
contracted, as the phonetic [quoted from the Shito Wen in 
part], and written and where ^ is plainly the 

character ^ i. 

“ Hsii is in error when [in the Shuo Wen" s analysis of the 
character f | lung^ he MTites, ' the figure of flesh fl}dng, ^ 
M M fei hsing," 

“ The lung or Dragon had two designations (^), one was 
Avritten by a Pictogram, the other as a Phonetic Compound, 
and the terms for them in speech also differed.^ And so in 
high antiquity, when P’ao Hsi [— Fu Hsi] made the Changes 
or Mutations [f^ ^ tso i, viz. the Eight Trigrams or /C 
pa kua], he took their title from the I-reptile, ^ ^ ^ ^ 
ch'ii ming yii i cJiung. In later times King Wen of the Chou 
explained these Trigrams in the Annexed Sentences ^ ^ 
hsi tzu^ and in these the author always uses the word f| 
lung ‘ Dragon and not ^ i.^ 

“ Thus what in Chou times people called lung ' Dragons ' 
were the I-reptiles of high antiquity. 

Now if so, what was the shape and conformation of the 


1^ In the [archaic] character lung, the element ^ 
must at first have been written ^ , afterwards corrupted to 


the Lesser Seal and these forms [viz. the two at the 
commencement of Takata's note above] are in fact also the 
same, thus showing that the shape was like that of the 
m M hsi i ' Saurian \ but with a horn (or horns). On a 
scrutiny [of the old character] the general shape [of the animal] 
can be descried. 

“ Further, the group of I-reptiles is not scanty in numbers, 
and the members of the group very commonly have the word 


^ Otherwise and more simply expressed, there were two w ords lung and i 
for one creature. 

^ Thus at the opening of the I King or Book of Changes we find ^ 
cKien lung “ the concealed Dragon and B tl « H hsien lung 
tsai t’ier^** the Dragon appears in the fields 
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lung ^ Dragon ’ as a syllable of their name. In the 4* j# 
Chung Ynng Book of the Li Chi occurs the passage ^ 
hI I'o chiao lung ^ great Saurians, alligators, and 

flood-dragons The Shuo Wen treats ^ yiian as the original 
form of the first character.^ [The author] Hsii writes [under 
^ yuan'], ‘ The yung yuan or she i ; utters its call through 
the snout The character is sometimes written 

yimn. The Erh Ya has ^ itff ^ yiian hsi i ' the 
yung-yilan (or) hsi-i \ In the Records of the Chou in the 
Historical Memoirs [of Ssu-ma Ch'ien] occurs a passage running 
fl ^ feu fee W 'tiL. ‘ The Dragons’ fluid 

changed into a dark Saurian. Commentator’s Note ; The 
^ yuan is the 4^ ^ hsi-i' ^ 

“ Again, under the character Hsii writes, ‘ A water 

reptile ; like the hsi-i, but larger and longer.’ The San 
Ts ang asserts that the t'o resembles the ^ chiao 

[so-called hornless Dragon], but is larger. In the Supple- 
mentary Pe Wu Chih we read, ‘ Another name 

of the t'o is the Earth-Dragon, ^ ~ ^ dt hI ^ ^ ^ '^^^9 
fu lung.' Again, Hsii says of the ^ chiao that it is of the 
Dragon kind, f | ;^ Jg lung chih shu yeh. And Kuan Tzu 
dF) afi&rms that the ij^ f| chiao lung is the Divine 
Spirit of water reptiles, tK ^ 

1 I do not quite see on what Takata bases this statement. The Shuo Wen 
eontains both characters, but under neither does it make nor, so far as I 
can see, imply such an assertion. 

2 This quaint fairy story should be read in its entirety in Chavannes’ 

French rendering in his Memoires historiques, vol. i, p. 282, from which 
I quote part of his note 4. “ Pourquoi les femmes etaient-elles nues ? 

e'etait peut-etre afin que I’ecume surnatureUe entrat dans Tune d'elles 
et que le prodige fut ainsi exorcise ; I’hypoth^se est plausible puisque nous 
voyons que e’est cette ecume, transformee en lezard, qui produit la grossesse 
de la petite fiUe du serail. Cette ecume semble avoir ete le liquide 
spermatique des dragons.” In rendering into English the Chinese passage 
above cited I have preferred to use the term saurian instead of Chavannes' 
word lezard, for what the Shuo Wen says, under yU'Ctn, that it utters its 
call through the snout, though applicable to the alligator or other large 
Saurian, is not so to lizards, small creatures like the house -lizard, the 
gecko, and the chameleon, which do not possess snouts, nor utter sounds. 
May I mention here that no species of chameleon is found in China f 
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‘‘ These passages should also be evidence in favour of the 
actual identity of the ^ i and the fl| lung, though under 
different names.’’ 

Takata then adds that he has written a separate 
investigation into the I and the Lung, which therefore he 
need not here repeat. This separate research appears, in fact, 
under the very next character in his book, which is f| lung 
“ Dragon 

This small essay of his well deserves an extended notice, 
but space is not available here either for the reproduction of 
Takata’s views, nor for the presentation of the arguments for 
and against their acceptance, and there is a good deal to be 
said on each side. But I hope, if space hereafter should be 
forthcoming, to deal faithfully wdth the Dragon, and if the 
distinguished Japanese author has raised a reptile to the skies, 
I, it may be, shall draw a Dragon down — with apologies to the 
Poet Dryden for the misquotation. 

Index to archaic Chinese characters studied in Pictographic 
Reconnaissances and other papers in the JRAS, from 
1916 to 1928 


■Character. 

Chen . 
Ch’en 
Ch’en ^ 
Ch’eng ^ 

Chi BP (or Tsi) 
Chi (or Ki) 
Chi ^ (or Tsi) 
Chi g, (or Ki) 
Chi fg (or Tsi) 


Chi g . 

Ch’i (or Ts’i) 
Ch’i Ul (or Ts’i) 


Meaning. 

Genuine . 

Dawn 
To immerse 
Deputy 
To approach 
To finish . 

To offer sacrifice 
Self . 

Ceremonial 
ploughing by 
the Sovereign . 
To raise (obsolete) 
Seven 
Seven 


Year of 
Journal. 

Page. 

1927 

778-81 

1918 

392-3 

1917 

784-5 

192-1 

417-8 

1917 

801-4 

1917 

805 

1918 

399 

1921 

421-7 


1927 

773-1 

1922 

51 

1916 

751-6 

1916 

756-7 
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Character. 

Chia H (= ^) 
Chiao ^ 

Ch’ien 
Chih ^ . 

Chih ^ . 
Chih^ . 

Chin ^ (or Tsin) 
Ching ;gf 
Ch’ing ^ 

Ohio 'p\ . 

Chiu % . 

Chiu ^ . 

Chiu ^ . 

Chou . 

Chu (or 
Chou) 

Chu i . 

Ch’u tt| • 

Chung rfi 
Chiieh H 
Erh - • 

Erh^ . 

Erh % . 

Fang::^ 

Feng ^ 

Feng K, 

Fu ^ . 

■ 

FuM • 

Fu{^ . 
FuM - 


Meaning. 

Plate, scale, bud 
To join 
Thousand 
Pheasant . 

Swine 
To grasp . 
Finished . 
Capital city 
Nobleman 
Horn 
Nine 
Quartz 
Old . 

Eyot, region 
To invoke, 
imprecate 
Lord, to control 
To go or come 
out 

Middle . 

Goblet 

Two 

Two 

Two 

Kegion, side 

Wind 

Phoenix 

To capture, a 
prisoner of war. 
To control, tame 
A quiver . 

To crouch 
To carry on the 
back 


Year of 

Journal. Page. 

1921 34-7, 42-4 

1919 383-5 

1916 765 

1916 738 

1917 785-6 

1922 50-1 

1924 429-30 

1918 396 

1917 806-7 

1917 792 

1916 758 

1916 758 

1926 475-6 

1919 382-3 

1918 401 

1924 431 

1926 476-9 

1922 58-61 

1917 781-3 

1916 740 

1916 740 

1916 741 

1926 479-83 

1917 377-9 

1917 379-82 

1924 412-3 

1924 413-4 

1924 418-21 

1925 455-6 


1922 65-7 
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Character, 

Cleaning. 

Year of 
Journal . 

Page. 

Hou ^ . 

Euler, legitimate 

successor 

1921 

37-42 

Hsi -Iftf- . 

Forty 

1916 

762 

Hsi and Hsien 

m ■ 

To wash, basin . 

1923 

385-6 

Hsi ^ . 

Menial servant . 

1924 

409-12 

Hsi ^ . 

Mat . 

1926 

469-70 

Hsia . 

To descend, 
lower 

1922 

53 

Hsiang 

Village 

1917 

805-7 

Hsiang ^ 

Elephant, like . 

1917 

796 

Hsieh it 

To thank . 

1926 

468-70 

Hsien HJ, 

Sunshine . 

1918 

395 

Hsing tf 

To go, pass 

1919 

371-3 

Hsiieh g 

Snow 

1918 

391-2 

Hsiin . 

Decade of days . 

1922 

63-5 

Hsiin ft . 

To question 

1923 

386-90 

Hu 45 . 

Cheval de Frise . 

1916 

749-50 

Hu^ . 

Tiger 

1917 

799 

Hu . 

Turkic 

1925 

452-4 

Huo 3^ 

Fire 

1917 

787 

I — 

One 

1916 

737 

1:^: 

One 

1916 

737-9 

. . 

One (also read 
Yin, q.v.) 

1916 

737-40 

I ^ or ^ 

To-morrow 

1917 

788-91 

I-P- 

He ; also a 

personal name 

1918 

393 

lU ■ 

Change 

1928 

327-31 

iim 

To press down . 

1918 

410-7 

Iq . . 

City 

1918 

417 

I B 

To finish 

1919 

3 i 0 — 9 

I ^ 

The I tribes 

1925 

467-75 

I 

To use, cause 

1919 

380-2 

I a (and T'ai) 

I, me 

1919 

380-2 
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Year of 


Character. 

Cleaning. 

Journal. 

Page. 


To overflow 

1919 

386 

. . 

Strange 

1922 

55-6 

I # 

Certain sacrificial 




bronze vessels . 

1925 

457-K 

Je ^ . . 

Compliant, thus 

1917 

793-5 

Jih H . 

Sun, day . 

1917 

775 

Ju . 

Like, as 

1924 

407-9 

K’e ^ . . 

To support, able 




to . 

1926 

470-1 

Kua ^ 

Diagrams of 




divination 

1927 

786-8 

Kuang 

Glory 

1917 

787 

K’un-wu ^ ^ 

A name, ? vase . 

1916 

752-3 

Kung ^ 

Bow 

1917 

780 

Kung ^ or 

To offer, proffer . 

1922 

61-2 

Kung ^ 

Public, duke 

1922 

62-3 

Lang ^ 

Wolf 

1926 

463 

Lei ^ . 

Plough-handle . 

1927 

771-7 

Liao . 

To make a burnt - 




offering 

1922 

53-4 

Lin S . 

Continuous rain 

1918 

390 

Ling . . 

Gentle rain 

1918 

390-1 

Ling ^ . 

Mountain height 

1926 

462-3 

Liu 7 *^ . 

Six 

1916 

753-4 

Lu or Liu ^ . 

Plateau 

1916 

754 

Mai 15 

To inter . 

1917 

783-4 

(Xormally read Li = wild cat) 



Man @ 

The Mail tribes 

1925 

460-5 

Ming 

Bright 

1917 

776-80 

Mu ^ . 

Xot ; evening . 

1918 

395 

Ni^ . 

Fawn 

1917 

807-9 

Pa A . 

Eight 

1916 

757 

Pa |gij • 

To split, eight . 

1916 

757 

Pao . 

Leopard . 

1917 

800 

Pe -g- . 

Hundred , 

1916 

762-5 
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Character, 

Meaning. 

Yecir of 
Journal. 

Page. 

Pei ^ 

A quiver . 

1924 

418-21 

P eng ^ 

String of shells, 
associate 

1917 

382 

Pii|5 . 

Eustic 

1919 

370-1 

P’i 25 . 

Mate, to match 

1922 

57-8 

Pu 

Xot . 

1926 

468 

Sa jH- . 

Thirty 

1916 

761-2 

San ^ 

Three 

1916 

741 

San . 

Three 

1916 

741 

San 

Three 

1916 

741 

San ^ (alsoshen. q.v., ts'en, and ts‘an) 

1916 

741-4 

Shang 

To ascend, upper 

1922 

51-2 

Shen ^ . 

The constellation 

of Orion 

1916 

741-4 

Shen Efi . 

(1) To stretchy (2) 
Xame of a cycle 
sign 

1918 

418-22 

Shih 

Ten . 

1916 

758-60 

Shih ^ . 

To pick up 

1916 

760 

Shill ^ . 

Arrow 

1917 

786-7 

Shih ^ , 

Family name 

1924 

414-7 

Shu^ . 

Millet 

1926 

474-5 

Sou ^ 

Old man 

1917 

787-8 

Ssii pg 

Four 

1916 

744-7 

Ssii ^ 

Dead 

1917 

793 

Ssu 

River name 

1919 

374 

Ssu Q 

Name of a cycle 
sign 

1919 

374-5 

Ssu 

(Obsolete in this 
sound) 

1919 

380-2 

Su ^ 

Early 

1918 

396-8 

Sui ^ . 

Harvest, year . 

1919 

370 

Tai ^ 

To carry on the 
head 

1922 

56 
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Year of 


Character. 


Cleaning. 

Journal. 

Page. 

Tan 


Bullet 

1917 

780-1 

TiHf 


Sovereign Euler 

1926 

465-7 

Tien ^ 


Lightning 

1918 

392 

T’ien ^ 


Heaven 

1917 

774-5 

To^ 


Many 

1918 

399-400 

T’o^ 


Other, burden . 

1918 

422-8 

Tsai 


Calamity . 

1919 

385-6 

Tsao ^ 


Early 

1925 

458-60 

Tsao ^ 


Black 

1925 

458-60 

Ts ao ^ 


Grass, vegetation 

1925 

458-60 

Tse^ 


Slanting . 

1918 

394-5 

TsuM 


Table for 





sacrificial meat 

1913 

400-1 

Tung ^ 


Winter 

1926 

472-4 

Wan H 


Myriad 

1916 

766-9 

Wan fy 


Myriad 

1916 

770-1 

Wei 


To do, make, act 

1917 

797-9 

Wen 


Lines, ornament 

1922 

67-9 

Wu 5 : 


Five 

1916 

747-50 

Wu ^ 


I, my 

1916 

750-2 

Wu^ 


Armed force 

1927 

769-71 

Yeh ^ 


A final particle . 

1922 

69-73 

Yen ^ 


A swallow 

1924 

430-1 

Yeni 


Colander . 

1925 

475-8 

Yin ^ 


Leader 

1918 

393-4 

Yin pp 


Seal 

1918 

409-17 

Yin m 


To follow, cause 

1924 

428-9 

Yin-yun 

^ #1 
M M 

1 Blended, con- 




IS 1^ 

centration 

1918 

402-9 


m 




Yu m 


Park 

1919 

373-4 

Yu 


Plan. 

1923 

383-5 

Yu^ 


Still, as if 

1923 

383-5 
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Character. 

Meaning. 

Year of 
Journal. 

Page. 

Yung H . 

Lake, marsh 

1917 

791-2 

YiiS ■ 

To-morrow 

1917 

788-91 

Yii ^ . 

Pen . 

1917 

795 

Yii if . 

Rain 

1918 

390 

Yu5 . . 

Jade 

1927 

782-5 

Yii i| = W • 

To rear, give 
birth to 

1921 

37-41 

Yiian ^ 

Prime, chief 

1926 

464-5 

Yiieh ^ 

Moon 

1917 

776 


JRAS. APRir. 1928 




Pauskarasadi 

By JARL CHARPENTIEB 

rpHE late Professor Buehler, in his admirable work on 
Indian palaeography / points to the name of an old species 
of writing, otherwise unknown, called the 'pusharasdri or 
'pukkJiarasdriijd, and mentioned by Buddhist and Jain authors. 
He quite correctly connects this name with that of Pushara^ 
or Pauskarasddi, an old authority mentioned by some gram- 
marians, ^ Apastamba, etc. But as far as I am aware, neither 
Buehler nor any other scholar has gone further into the 
possible problems connected with this name. Becoming 
slightly interested in this question, I tried to make a collec- 
tion of the few passages mentioning Pauskarasadi, which are, 
unfortunately, not very illuminating.^ Still it may not be 
wholly out of the way to present here the meagre outcome of 
my investigations. 

The name Pitskarasddi or Pauskarasadi is in some way 
connected with a form Puskarasad, but the connexion is by 
no means clear ; nor does it seem quite clear whether the 
name Puskarasad really exists outside the granunatical 
literature. The gana hdhvddi to Pan. iv, i, 96, mentions 
Puskarasad as the source of derivation ; but according to 
that sutra we could only expect '^Pauskarasadi (and not 
^sddi), just as we get Saumitri or Daurmitri from Sumitrd 
and Durmitrd mentioned in that same gana. However, the 
sutra vii, 3, 20 (anusatikddindm ca) deals with formations 
that seem to show vrddhi in both the members of a com- 
pound ^ ; and the gana anusaiikddi, of course, quotes Puskara- 

^ Gruvdriss der indo-arischen Philologie und AltertumshuTide, i, 11, p. 2. 

^ Buehler has committed a slight mistake in sarong that Pauskarasadi 
was mentioned by Panini, cf. infra. 

For a preliminary collection of passages concerning Pauskarasadi, 
cf. also Pischel, Sitz. ber. Preuss. Akad. Wiss., 1903, p. 193 sq. 

Some similar formations are enumerated already in vii, 3, 19 ; but they 
are, according to our present philological opinions, misjudged by the 
Hindu grammarians as, e.g., sauhdrda is not formed immediately from 
suhrd, etc. 
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sad as belonging to the number of words that give rise to 
such formations.^ But it seems quite clear that 'mPaushara"^ ot 
P uskarasadi the second member of the compound is to be 
explained in accordance with Pan, vi, 2 (40-)41. Just as we 
have there go-sddi, which means something like bullock- 
rider we have Puskarasadi, meaning originally sitting 
on a jpuskara whatever that nieans.^ From Puskarasadi 
we have the derivation Pauskarasddi, which would, any- 
how, be possible. But it seems more probable that jpuskara 
and pauskara mean the same thing, so that both forms could 
be used promiscuously. This also sometimes seems to be the 
case. 

The gana yaskadi to ii, 4, 63, also enumerates Pauskarasddi, 
which means that, if we derive this name from Puskarasad, 
its masculine plural should be Puskarasadah (and not Pauskara- 
sddaijaJi), while the feminine plural ought to be formed from 
the derivative itself. Finally, according to the gana taul- 
valyddi to ii, 4, 61, the form Pauskarasddi cannot denote 
alike the father and son.^ But as all these rules rest on the 
wrong assumption that Pauskarasddi is a patronymic from 
Puskarasad they need no longer detain us here. 

In Pali we find a form Pokkharasdti which should apparently 
be identified with Pauskarasddi.^ Passages in the literature 

* Several of the words enumerated in this gana are quite doubtful. 
Some instances are wrong too, as when para-stri is quoted as being the 
substrate of a derivation For this is quite apparently derived 

from a word *para-straina (on straina, cf. A.V., iv, 34, 2 ; Pan, iv, 1, 87, etc.). 

2 Originally simply “ sitting on a bullock (cow) cf. go-sadl (“ sitting 
on cows '*)» the name of a bird, Vdj. Samh., xxiv, 24. 

3 Puskara here means either “a blue lotus”, which is most probable, 
or ” a white crane ”. But I know of no mythical person riding on a crane 
(cf. however, the name Baldkdiva, M.Bh., xu, 1717 ; xiii, 203). Of course, 
puskara as well as the synonym sdrasa, ” a white crane ”, could also mean 
kamsa. In that case puskarasadi would mean either ” sitting in the lotus ” 
{BrahTYid) or ” riding on the hamsa ” {Brahmd). 

^ The same rule is found in the Candravrtti, ii, 4, 122. 

^ Cf. M. Sylvain Levi, J A,, 1912, 2, p. 501. There is also in Pali pokkhara- 
sdtaka, ” a species of crane, Ardea Slbirica ” {Jdtaka, vi, p. 539), with which 
cf. Skt. puskara-sdda, ” a certain bird ” {Vdj. Samh., xxiv, 31). ' The words 
puskara-sada and °sddi are related to each other in the same way as are 
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where this name occurs can be gathered from E. Muller. 
JPTS,, 1888, p. 57 (cf. Grimblot, Sep Suttas Pdlies, 
pp. 339, 343). In the Siitta Nipdta, 594 sq., two pupils of the 
great Brahmins Pokkharasdti and Tdnikkha ^ visit the Buddha 
in order to settle a point in dispute ; these pupils claim to be 
well versed in the three Vedas, to be padakas (conversant with 
the Pad-apdtJia), grammarians (veyijdkarana), and to equal 
their master in the recitation of m<intrasr Explanations of 
the name Pokkharasdti, wholly fanciful of course, are foimd 
in the Parauiatthajotikd (ed. H. Smith), ii, 462, and in the 
Sumahgala Vildsinl on TTighaN iii, i, 1, 15 (vol. i, pp. 244 sq.) ; 
in the second passage Pokkharasdti is said to have been a 
Veda-scholar and the ‘^foremost Brahmin in this world " 
(J amb udTpe aggahrdhmano). 

The Northern Buddhists instead of this use the form 
Puskarasdrin, which probably owes its existence to some 
sort of popular etymolog}\ In the Divgdvaddna, pp. 620 sqq.,^ 
there is a lengthy account of the dealings and discussions 
between the Biahmin Puskarasdrin, who is said to have been 
a past-master in all the Vedas and sciences, and Tnsahku, 
a king of outcasts {Mdtahgardjd). Both persons reveal 
themselves as great authorities on Vedic lore, astronomy, etc. 
Besides there is, as already mentioned, the word piiskarasdrt 
as denominating an unknown species of writing. This word 
occurs in the Lai. Vistara. i, p. 125 (ed. Lefmann), and in the 
Mahdvastu, i, p. 135,^ in enumerations of the various modes 
of writing, familiar to the Bodhisattva. In the former passage 
it is mentioned in the third place after Brahml and Kharosthi, 
in the later one it comes between them. 


go-soda and go-sadi {Pan. vi, 2, 41). However, Mahldhara {Vdj. Samh., 
xxiv, 31) apparently read puskarasddin as he explains : puskarasddi 
puskare sidatUi kamalabhaksi paksivisesah. 

^ Skt. Tdruksya (cf. Weber, Iifid. Stud., i, 391), 

“ The text has jappe with the v.l. jape ; however, the meaning must 
be that of jape. 

^ Cf. Bumouf, Introduction, pp. 205 sqq. ; Kern, Festgruss Roth, p. 8. 

* Cf. Pischel, Sitz. her. Preuss. Akad. Wiss., 1903, pp. 193 sq., 744. 
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Pauskarasddi is quoted as an authority on grammar — ► 
or rather phonology— especially in the Taittiriya Prdtisdkhya. 
In V, 37, he is said to have endorsed the view that a s does 
not become ch when followed by a consonant ; nor is, in that 
case, a preceding transformed into an In v, 38, he is made 
to teach, with Plaksi, Kaundinya, and Gautama, that an h 
preceded by a c? becomes dh, etc. {tad dhiranyam), which is, of 
course, a well-known and generally practised rule. But 
curiously enough the commentary on v, 42, tells us that 
^aitydyanddlndm in the sutra means Saityayana, Kauhali- 
puttra, Bharadvaja, Sthavira -Kaundinya, and Pauskarasddi ; 
and these five taught, according to the same authority, that 
instead of writing — as in normal Sanskrit — arvdg ghy enam 
we ought to write arvdkgh hy enam, which does indeed look 
curious enough.^ 

The rule xiii, 16 {'prktasvardt 'pare lo dam Pauskarasddek 
Pauskarasddeh) is far from clear, though it seems to infer that 
after a “ mixed vowel ” {prktasvara), i.e. r, an I should become 
d, but the instances are by no means clear. ^ According to 
xiv, 2, Pauskarasddi taught the doubling of mutes when preceded 
by I or V, so that we ought really to write kalppa, etc.^ And 
finally, xvii, 6, contains a rule concerning difierent modes of 
svarita and anuddtta, which is brought back to old Pauskara- 
sddi. It should be remarked that in the Taittiriya Prdtisdkhya 
this grammarian is quoted no less than five times — besides 
being twice mentioned in the commentary — which is more 


^ The instances, according to ^Vhitney, would be pdpiydn sreyase and 
aditydn smasrubhih {Taitt. Sarah,, i, 5, 7, 4, and v, 7, 12). 

* Personally I feel inclined to think that the whole thing is fairly simple. 
arvdkgh hi is, of course, impossible, and only a conservative way of writing 
what ought properly to be arvagh hi. This again simply means to express 
a sort of aspiration before h, the same as before sibilants (cf. infra). 

® The discussion of this rule in JAOS., ix, pp. 281 sqq., is very lengthy 
and tedious, but ends in a non liquet. 

* This seems reasonable enough. But according to JAOS.. ix, p. 28 "i, 
Pauskarasddi also wanted to apply, in this case, the rule expressed in xiv, 1 , 
and consequently to write kallppa, etc. This enormity is restricted by xiv, 3. 
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than any other authority with the exception of Pldksi, whom 
^ye also meet with there the same number of times. 

Curiously enough the Prdtisdkhya does not quote Pauskara- 
sddi as the authority of the rule xiv. 12. For this is exactly 
the same rule that we find in the third vdrttika to Pan. 
viii, 4, 48 : cayo dvitiydh sari Pauskarasddeh,^ and which means 
that a tenuis becomes aspirated before a sibilant ; this 
means that we ought really to write kJislram, vathsali, aphsardh, 
etc., according to what was undoubtedly at onetime the real 
pronunciation.- The same rule is found in the Prdtisd- 
khya CDXXX. in the Vdj. Prdtisdkhya, iv, 119, and in the 
Ath, Prdtisdkhya, ii. G, but no author, with the exception of 
the vdrttikakdra , ever mentions the name of Pauskarasddi 
in this connexion. 

Passages from other grammatical works quoting Paus- 
karasddi are not known to me ; consequently, his name as 
that of a grammarian has only been preserved to us by 
Katyayana, and by the unknown author of the Taittiriya 
Prdtisdkhya. 

Now, Puskara (or Pauskma-) sddi must also have been an 
authority on sacred law, as he is quoted as an authority by 
at least two weU-known Brahmin law-givers. Apastamba, 
Dharmasutra, i, 6, 19, 7, gives the following rule : suddhd hhiksd 
hhoktavyaikakunikau kdnvakutsau tathd 'puskarasddih, which 
means that '' pure food may be eaten when given as 
alms according to Eka, Kunika, Kanva, Kutsa, and also 
according to Puskarasadi And in the same text, i, 10, 28, 
1, we find the following : yathd kathd ca paraparigraham 
abhmianyate steuo hi hhavatiti kautsahdrltau tathd kanvapus- 
karasddi, which seems to mean that ‘‘ he who. under any 
conditions whatsoever, covets another man's possessions is a 

^ Cf. Weber, Ind. Stud., xiii, 400. 423 ; Kielhorn, I A., xvi, 104. 

2 On questions connected with this phonetic rule, ef. e.g. Benfey, 
T olUt. Gramm., i, p. 26 (cf. p. 38) ; Ascoli, Krtiische Studien. p. 260, n. ; 
Whitney, JAOS.. vii, 404 ; ix, 298 sq. ; Jacobi, Zeitschr. f. vgl. Sprachf., 
XXV, 603 sq. ; Kirste, VOJ., iv, 44 ; Wackemagel, Altind. Gramm., 
p. 132, and especially Johansson, Shahhazgarhi, ii, p. 21 sqq. 

® Cf. Buehler, 8BE., ii, p. 70. 
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thief ; thus Kautsa and Harita as well as Kanva and Puskara- 
sadi/'^ However, the readings do not seem to me to be quite 
well established. In the first passage one manuscript (G 
reads kunvapuskarasddl. while in the second one four manu- 
scripts (Md. ; X.U. ; G ^ ; G.U. read kanva (instead of 
kanva^) puskarasddi} None of these manuscripts is admittedly 
too good ; ^ but still I do not hesitate to suggest that in 
i, 6, 19, 7, the original reading was something like ekakunikaa 
tatkd kdnvapuskarasddl, and in i, 10, 28, 1, simply tathd 
kdnvapuskarasddl . This, however, matters little to us at the 
present moment. It is more important to notice that the form 
of the name with which Apastamba was familiar was Puskara- 
sddi, and not as usually Pauskarasddi. 

Closely connected with the school of Apastamba is that of 
Hiranyakesin.'^ Consequently we are scarcely astonished to 
find our author quoted also by that school. In Hiranyake sin's 
Grhjasutra, i, 6, 6sqq., we find the rules for teaching the 
Brahmin boy the Sdvitri at his initiation. Hiranyakesin 
himself thinks that if the future hrah'nfWLcdrin has had no 
previous teacher he should wait for three days ere the holy 
formula be repeated to him, but Pauskarasddi was of a 
different opinion, as is evident from i, 6, 8, which runs : 
sadyah Pauskarasddih,^ 

Finally we find Pauskarasddi{n) (or Puskarasdrin) as an 
author of astronomical works. A fragment of such a work 
ascribed to him was edited from the Weber MSS. by the 

^ Cf. Buehler, l.c., ii, p. 87. 

^ G.U. ^ has the senseless reading kavbvapuslcarasadih. 

^ Cf. Buehler s edition of the Apastamblya Dharmasutra, p. 1 sq. 

* Cf. Buehler, SBE.y ii, pp. xvii, xxiii sq. ; Wintemitz, Gesch. d, ind, 
Literatur, i, p. 238. 

s AH the manuscripts read Pausharasadih, but the late Ur. Kirste intro- 
duced the reading Puskara° with the remark “ but see the comm.’" What 
this means I am at a complete loss to understand. For not only does Mdtr- 
datta himself read Pauskara°, but he also expressively denounces Puskara^ 
as being a false reading {apapdtha), cf. Kirste’s edition, p. 105. However, 
the Grantha MS. of Hiranyakesin perused by Kirste after the publication 
of his text, undoubtedly reads Puskarasddi (cf. Sitz. ber. Wiener Akad. 
Wiss., 1891, 4, p. 7). 
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ate Dr. Hoernlcj^ but is of no special interest to us here. 
It does, however, tally with the tradition of the Divydvaddna, 
according to which Puslxarasdrin was a great authority on 
the Jyotisa. 

It is obvious that the grammarian Paushara (or Pushara^) 
sddi was not known to Panini, or at least has not been quoted b j 
him as a grammatical authority. But he is well known to the 
author of the Taittirlya Prdtisdkhja ^ who apparently belongs 
to a later date than the greatest amongst Indian grammarians/^ 
He is also known to Katyayana, the author of the vdrttihas 
to Panini' s grammar. And an authority on religious law, 
called Puskarasddi or Pausharasadi^ and who may well have 
been identical with the grammarian, has been quoted by 
Apastamba and Hiranyakesin. From these coincidences 
one possible conclusion may be drawn. AVe know, from 
the testimony of his successor Patahjali, that Katyayana 
was a dakshidtya ; and we likewise know that Apastamba— 
and consequently also Hiranyakesin — belongs to the 
South. As for the author of the Taittirlya Prdtisdkhya, 
nothing absolutely certain is known about the land of his 
birth. But it has been suggested, with great probability, that 
several otherwise unknown authorities quoted by him belong 
to the Deccan.^ The obvious conclusion is that Pauskara 
(or Puskara'')sddi was an old grammarian or law-giver 
who also had his home in the South, possibly in the Deccan. 

As for the date of Panini, I have suggested, some time ago, 
that it should be placed somewhere about 500 b.c.,^ and I feel 
more and more convinced that such a suggestion is mainly 
correct. It is too well known to be repeated here that Gold- 
stiicker, one of the greatest authorities on Sanskrit grammar 
ever living, wanted to place his date still further back in 

^ JASB.^ vol. Ixii, i (1893), p. 9 sqq. Cf. Winternitz, Gesch. d. ind. 
Literature iii, p. 557. 

“ Cf. Liebich, Zur Einfuhrung in die indische einheimische Sprachwissen- 
schaft, ii, p. 47 ; Winternitz, Gesch. d. ind. Literature iii, p. 382, n. 1. 

® Cf. Liebich, l.c., p. 47. 

* Cf. Zeitschr. f. Indologie u. Iranistik., ii, 147 sqq. 
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time ; but it may be well to suggest that he lived just about 
the period when the Persians began to administer the North- 
Western Frontier Province and the valley of the Indus. 
Katyayana, the vdrttikakdra, may well be a couple of centuries 
younger, and the time of Apastamba, Hiranyakesin, and the 
Taittirlya Prdtisdhhya may easily coincide with a date 
somewhere about 400-200 b.c. — if not later. If, then, 
Pausharasddi lived somewhat later than Panini — which is, of 
course, not wholly sure, as a Southern grammarian need 
not necessarily have been knovui to the great Sdldturlya — 
his date may have been something like 400 b.c., or even 
somewhat earlier. 

Of the mode of writing ascribed to Paushara (or Puskara^) 
sddi we, unfortunately, know absolutely nothing. But the 
following suggestion may perhaps not seem altogether too 
hazardous. 

In North-Western India the Persians introduced, at their 
conquest,^ an Aramaic alphabet, which, slightly modified 
according to the necessities of Indian languages, is known to 
us by the name of Kharostln. This, according to my opinion, 
is the lipi which is called by Panini yavandni, the writing 
of the Yavanas, i.e. the Westerners. ^ This is the only mode 
of writing known to Panini, and as far as we are aware it 
never penetrated into Central or Southern India. But in 
the South — say in the Deccan proper — there lived at one 
time (possibly in the fifth century b.c.) a Brahmin grammarian 
called Pauskarasddi (or Puskarasddi) who perpetrated some 
sort of modification of a foreign alphabet according to Indian 
needs. This alphabet then became known as the pauskarasddi 
li'pi, and perhaps spread from its original home towards 
different directions. 

But the name of the inventor of this alphabet, Pauskara- 

^ The North -\Vestern Provinces may fii-st have been conquered by 
Cyrus, and then reconquered by Darius shortly after 520 b.c. (Cf. Zeitschr. 
f. Jndologie u. Iranistik, ii, 147 sqq.) 

^ Cf. Festgabe H. Jacobi^ p. 277, n. 4 ; BSOS,y iv% 343. It is, of course, 
not absolutely sure that Katyayana 's yavandnl lipydm likewise applies to 
Panini. 
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sadi, soon fell into oblivion. And people then began to inter- 
pret the name as the writing invented by Puskarasad ", 
i.e. Brahma.^ Such an idea was, of course, easily fostered by 
the fact that Brahma was believed to be, from all eternity, 
the author of the huti, and consequently he ought also to 
have been the inventor of everything that had to do with 
writing and literary occupations. The consequence was that 
the writing hitherto known as the pausharasddi lipi became 
commonly known as the hrdhmi lipi. But in literary w^orks 
the old name was preserved besides the new one, though its 
original meaning had already been completely forgotten.^ 

The consequences of these suggestions are obvious. If there 
be anything at all in them then, of course, the opinion of 
Buehler concerning the origin of the Brahmi alphabet would 
have to be thoroughly^ revised. For neither could, in that 
case, the Brahmi have been introduced into India at such an 
early date as about 800 b.c.^ nor could it have been derived 
from a Northern Semitic alphabet — e.g. that found in the 
inscriptions of King Mesa. It is, however, quite clear that 
Buehler ’s date is wholly fanciful, as the works on which he 
founded such a suggestion are certainly by no means as old 
as he then thought. We must always keep in mind that the 
oldest inscriptions in which the Brahmi is found used only 
belong to the middle of the third century b.c. And though 

^ It is, unfortunately, \mknown to me at what time Brahma was first 
thought of as being bom from and sitting in the lotus. The epithets such as 
abjaja, padynayoni, etc., and the m5rfch itself do not seem to belong to the 
earliest parts of the epics. Cf. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 191. However, 
in the Brahman as the Creator {Prajdpati) is seated on a lotus -leaf ; and 
this idea does not seem to be foreign even to the aborigines of India (cf. 
JRAS., 1926, p. 129). 

- It must be remembered that the name brahmi (lipi) is, as far as we 
know, a rather late one. The oldest works which are acquainted with it 
seem to me to be the Lalita Vistara and the Mahdvastii, which may well 
belong to one of the first centuries of our era (cf. Winternitz, Gesch. d. ind. 
Literatur, ii, 193, 199 sq.). But it may be remembered that the enumera- 
tions of different alphabets also contain that of the Hdnus, and may be 
considerably much younger. The Jain works which pciention the brahmi 
are of quite uncertain date. 

^ Cf. Buehler, l.c,, p. 18 sq. 
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we must admit that at an earlier time this alphabet was 
apparently T?vTitten ^ovarpo(l)rjS6v — and still earlier from right 
to left — it is scarcely needed to suppose that this development 
would have occupied a period of more than half a millennium. 
Xor has Buehler, ingenious though his conclusions are, ever 
proved that Brahmi was derived from an alphabet closely 
connected with that of the Mesa inscriptions. 

My h}^othesis would instead, lead to the conclusions 
mainly endorsed by Taylor d viz. that the Brahmi alphabet 
is the outcome of the importation into India of a South Arabian 
mode of writing ; but, unfortunately, such an assertion could 
only be proved by a scholar equally at home in Indian and 
Semitic palaeography, and the present wTiter can lay no claim 
whatsoever to either. This South Arabian alphabet would, 
in that case, have been introduced into India by means of 
commercial intercourse, and it would have made its first 
appearance at the great Western ports of yore such as 
Broach or Sopara.^ But I am wholly at one with Buehler ^ 
in thinking that only a learned Brahmin (or Brahmins) could 
have modelled that Semitic alphabet into the pliant and 
admirable means of expressing Indian languages that is the 
Brahmi already at its very first appearance. And personally 
I should venture to think that the Brahmin who originally 
performed this great feat was called Pauslcarasadi or Puskara- 
sddi, and was a grammarian and law-giver of Deccanese 
origin. His date I should venture to place somewhere in 
the fifth century, or perhaps about 400 b.c. 

I am well aware that this is perhaps only a web of idle 
speculations. But of this at least I feel certain that the 
theories of Buehler concerning the origin and date of Brahmi, 
which seem to have become the generally accepted ones, are 
somewhat in need of revision. 

^ Cf. W, Max Muller, Orient. Lit. Zeit.^ 1912, col. 541 sqq., who also- 
pleads for a^ South Arabian origin of the Indian alphabets, but whose 
opinions are otherwise rather confuse. 

^ On this place, 'cf- JRAS.^ 1927, p. Ill sqq. 

3 L.C., p. 18. 



Brother Jordan of Severac 

By a. C. MOULE 

rpHE late Monsieur Henri Cordier's parting gift to students 
of the East was his edition of the Mirahilia of the 
Doroinican Brother Jordan of Severac. This was nothing 
less than a complete facsimile of the unique manuscript of 
the Mirahilia which is now in the British Museum. The 
facsimile is accompam’ed with an Introduction, a French 
translation and notes, and a transcript of the Latin text.^ 
The transcript is little more than a copy of that of 1839,^ and 
students will be wise to read the Latin text from the facsimile. 
But it is not my purpose here to review or criticize the book. 
Cordier, like Yule before him, thought it worth while to print 
in addition to the Mirahilia such other fragments of Jordan's 
vTiting as survive. Yule published versions of two letters 
by Jordan in Cathay and the Way Thither, 1866, and Cordier 
prints the Latin text of these same letters (one of them twice 
over) in his Notes Preliminaires and adds to them two texts 
of another letter which is attributed first to Bartholomew, 
Gustos of Tauris, and secondly to Francis of Pisa. All these 
texts are taken at second-hand from the Biblioteca Bio- 
hihliograjica della Terra Santa by G. Golubovich, O.S.F. 
These four letters, which may in fact be reduced to two and 

^ Les Merveilles de VAsie par le Pare Jourdaiji Catalani de Severac par 
Henri Cordier, Paris, Geuthner, 1925. Mirahilia Descripta, by Henry 
Yule, Hakluyt Society, 1863. The MS. is now marked Add. 19513. 

^ Pecueil de Voyages et de Memoires, tome iv, 1839, the text transcribed 
and edited by Baron Coquebert de Montbret. The following are a few 
examples of the Baron’s errors which reappear in the new edition : p. 110, 
for ex quibus read est quod ; p. Ill, for dietas fere V [sic] read dietas fere. 1. ; 
for manutegnii read manutergii (both Yule and Cordier translate “ on 
their sleeve” (” sur leurs manches ”) for “instead of a towel”); for 
occidentales read omnes ; p. 112, /or ullatenus read nullatenus ; for sufficiet 
circiter read sufiiceret comuniter ; p. 113, /or hoa read litera,/or spittaci 
et read psitaci id est ; p. 1 15, for eximiae read extra mire, for aliter read 

animal ; p. 119, for ales alitis read animal animalis ; p. 122, /or Mari 

Nigro read mari nostro, etc. Xevertheless the debt we owe to M. Cordier 
for his book remains very great. 
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part of a third, are concerned with the martyrdom of four 
Franciscan Brothers at Tana near Bombay in April, 1321. 
This martyrdom seems to have roused extraordinary interest 
at the time. It is described at length by Odoric, who passed 
Tana shortly afterwards and carried some of the bones of 
the Martyrs to Ch^iian-chou in China for burial. There is 
a long account (attributed to Odoric) in the unpublished 
Chronicle from which the letters of John of Monte Corvino 
are taken ; a short and seemingly independent account is 
to be found in the Chronicle of Paulinus of Venice. The 
earliest account to reach the West was that given by 
Bartholomew, who enclosed a copy of Jordan's first letter 
and reported the story as told him by Jordan's messenger, 
a yoimg Genoese merchant. Finally the longest account of 
all is in an appendix to the Chronica Generalium Ministroruni 
Ordinis Fratnim Mmorum, and of this account nearly half 
consists of extracts from letters of Brother Jordan the 
Preacher These extracts reached the compiler of the 

^ The references for Jordan’s writings other than the Mirabilia are 
as follows : The “ First Letter ” is in these MSS., British Museum, Nero A 9, 
fol. 99; Paris, Bib. Nat., Latin 5006, fol. 182r°, ; Assisi, Comunale 

MS. 341, fol. 134v° ; and (in part) MS. 329, fol. 186r°, It was printed 
from the Paris MS. (not quite correctly) by Quetif, Scriptores Ordinis 
Prcedicatorum, i, pp. 549, 550, and from the London and Assisi MSS. (again 
with small inaccuracies) by G. Golubovich, Bihlioteca Bio-bibliograjica 
della Terra Santa^ ii, pp. 69, 70, 113 ; and translated by Yule, Cathay 
and the Way Thither^ 2nd ed., iii, pp, 75-8, and by F. Balme, in Annie 
Dominicainey 1886, pp. 24, 25. The Second Letter ” is included among 
the extracts from Jordan’s letters printed below from the Chronica 
Generalium^ where they are scattered over fol. 182r^-187r® of the Assisi 
MS. 329. It was first printed as a separate letter by Wadding in Anriales 
Minorum (2nd ed., tom. vi, pp. 359-61) and translated by Yule and 
Balme as above. The translation which accompanies the transcript below 
is slightly expanded from the intervening extracts and other sources in 
order to make the extracts from Jordan coherent. The whole text of 
the Cronica Generalium carefully edited by the College of S. Bonaventura 
appeared in Analecta Franciscana^ iii, 1897, where the Martyrdom, of 
which there appear to be five manuscripts, occupies pp. 597 to 613. The 
fact that this text was not used by Cordier either in 1914 or in 1925 justifies 
the printing of the fragments of Jordan here direct from the MS. 329. 
Cf. also “Cathay and the Way thither'’ in The Netv China Revieu\ iii, 
1921, pp. 216-28. 
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Chronicles in a letter from Francis of Pisa, as will be seen 
below, but there seems to be no reason to doubt that they are 
genuine extracts from letters written by Jordan from India, 
and they are transcribed here from photographs of the Assisi 
MS. 329 which I owe to the kindness of the Franciscan 
Fathers M. Bihl of Quaracchi and E. Tannitto of Assisi. 

Text 

ex epistolis fratris iordani de ordine predicat orum socii iS2rt 
sanctorum. 

Tbi ergo per dies viii. morantes persuaserunt predict! 

christiani quod aliquis ex nobis quinque iret in parroth 
ciuitatem vbi plurimi nomine christiani erant set non 
baptizati. ut sic in fide christi instruerentur et post 
baptizarentur. Concilio igitur omnium ego fra ter iordanus de 
ordine predicatorum cum persicam lingua m plenius scirem 
predictum iter ad tales homines baptisandos assumpsi. 
accipiens etiam mecum duos seculares christianos in socios 
quorum vnus in persicam et in Indiana m lingua m optime 
expertus se mihi pro interprete optulit ascendentes ergo 
nauiculam paruam deuenimus ad ciuitatem quandam nomine 
superam. vbi. hedificata condam erat ecclesia pulcra per 
beatum thomam apostolum set destructa a paganis aha fuit 
ibi per christianos erecta. Ibi ergo ego dictus predicatorum 
frater pauperculus usque ad .xx^K baptisaui et eorum con- 
fessionem audiui et sacram conmunionem eis dedi. Post 
dies vero .xvi. proficisci cupiens ad optatam paroth ciuitatem 
nauigium procuraui Set ecce subito mirantibus cunctis in 
serenitate optima lignum ipsum ascendens iuxta litus 
antequam iter assumerem profundatum est illud lignum nichil 
tamen passi mali. Stupens ergo de tanto prodigio et ignorans 
quid angelus sathane circa minores quos in tana dimiseram 
ageret suspicatus nichilominus ad scribendum eis per nuncium 
specialem me posui. Et contra morem ignorans quid dicerem 
scribere cepi. Eeuerendis patribus fratribus thome de 
tolentino iacob de padua petro de senis et demetrio preconibus 
gloriosis et cetera. Et per illos duos socios christianos eis 
misi. Et erectis in celum luminibus in prefata ecclesia orabam 
suspiriosius ut sociorum meorum fratrum actus dirigeret j 
dominus ihesus christus. Erat autem feria .vi^^. ante ramos 182^^ 
palmarum. et die precedent! facta fuerunt que dicturus sum 
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de morte fratrixm sanctorum que penitus ignorabam. nocte 
vero sequent! subito a ckristianis excitatus suaserunt me 
fugere asserentes meos socios sanctos captos esse, at ego 
in bono ihesu confisus prompt e respond! , Absit ut fugiam et 
meos socios sic vinctos relinquam. Ibo ergo concitus tanam 
festinanter. et coram mellico promptus astabo. Et quia 
linguam persicam plus ceteris sum expertus ad interrogata 
responsa dabo. Assiunens igitur iter versus tanam. veni 
ad quandam casale vbi reperiens socios christianos quos cum 
literis miseram mirari cepi cur tanam non iuissent Set cum 
uultus eorum et aliorum plurium turbatum aspicerem peter e 
cepi quenam noua haberent. At illis formidantibus mihi 
narrare rugiente me clamore magno super eos aSuit qui 
diceret socios meos sanctos esse interemptos. Talis autem 
fuit modus et processus ipsorum passionis 
ex epistola fratris iordani predicatoris. 

Tunc cadinus respondit. sacerdotes tui. scilicet Christian! 
fratres predict! venerunt et ad me tuam causam deducis ? [ 
182 <; At ilia, linguam nostram non bene noueru[n]t et ideo inter 
me et virum meum iudicare nescirent. Verbum autem 
recipiens sarracenus quidam de alexandria nomine osep dixit 
quod fratres franci id est latini essent reuera homines maxime 
<et> ^ docti in scripturis et ideo bonum esset cum eis de fide 
disputare. Et exiens ad mellicum hoc est ad potestatem 
pretorem uel presidem ciuitatis accessit et persuasit de 
fratribus predictis. Quod mellicus audiens eos ad se accersiri 
fecit. Et interrogans vnde essent et quo irent. responderimt 
sancti ad omnia per ordinem ut decebat quod scilicet latini 
erant Christian! et quod propter christum peregrinantes tale 
iter assumpserant. Post uerba autem huius [modi] a mellico 
benigne dimissi cum gaudio ad domum sunt reuersi. Quod 
cernens dictus osep alexandrinus et totus in corde gladiatus 
ait mellico quod illi fratres et eorum similes latini nominis 
erant sarracenorum inimici. Ac mellicus dissimulans usque 
in crastinum iterum pro eis misit Et diligenter investigans 
de fide & statu francorum et gratam in omnibus habens 
responsionem eorum iterum eos illesos ire permisit. Post 
dies autem aliquos canis ille famelicus alexandrinus 
ad fratres uenit. et quod eos mellicus uocaret dixit. 
Responderunt sancti. Quid petit a nobis mellicus Pauperes 
christi peregrini sumus et in hac vita nichil possidemus. At 

1 Or read maxime [scientie] et 
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canis ille ait. Sequimini me nichil timentes et bibliam 
uobiscum ferte. Tunc sancti mellicum adierunt et post 
plurima uerba interrogati an librum aliquem haberent ei 
bibliam optulerunt. Qui admirans libri pulcritudinem petiuit 
quid in ea scriptum esset. Ac illi dixerunt. quod antiquam 
et nouam legem ipsa contineret. Tunc mellicus ait. Jsti libri 
sunt apud uos aprobati. Eesponderunt. Sunt et ille. 
Alcoranus ergo | apud uos non est aprobatus. Dixerunt. 
Non. Et mellicus. Quare non ? liber dei est et missus a deo. 
Et cepit plura dicere ? [^zc] de fetidissima sua fide subdens 
in fine. Fides nostra et vestra bona est. Eesponderunt 
sancti. Nostra bona est. At ille. quasi conminatorie ait. 
Quid dicitis. At illi verum dicimus. Post verba plurima 
dixerunt sancti. Dimitt e nos domine. pauperes christiani 
sumus. et in hac uita nicbil possidemus. et alibi ire dis- 
posuimus. At mellicus. Yadatis inquid in pace, sed bibliam 
pro soldano dimitt atis. Et sancti. Nequaquam hoc facer e 
possum us quia sine hoc libro esse non valemus. Cumque 
bibliam retinere uellet ad preces cuiusdam pagani non 
sarraceni bibliam reddidit, et ipsos a se licentiauit. Semel 
eciam ad sugestionem dicti osep alexandrini vocati a cadi 
sancti fratres ceperunt de fide nostra sarraceni cum sanctis 
fratribus disputare. Sarraceni autem dicebant christum non 
deum set solum verum hominem esse, frater vero thomas 
opositum fortiter asseruit et probauit scilicet quod }mao erat 
non tantum homo, purus set verus homo deus. Et hoc 
exemplis et rationibus varijs declarauit. Cum eciam de 
benedicta trinitate essent plura verba, et sancti deum esse 
trinum et vnum assererent continuerimt nequam aures suas 
dicentes se blasfemiam pessimam audiuisse <m> . cumque 
sancti plurima adducerent exempla trinitatem et christi 
filiacionem probancia sic quod sarraceni amplius resistere 
nescirent remanebant illi infideles nichilominus indurati. 
frater iordanus predicator. 

Adeo enim illi solares ardores cxmctis mirantibus et stupentibus 
mox diuina vircute super eos fuerunt mitigati ut in nullo 
possent penitus ab eis fratres inuictissimi molestari. Jtaque 
a uinculis absoluti et predictis mellico et cadino presentari 
[ 52 c] et similiter de fide interrogati & promissis & minis 
in nullo moti. canes illi iusserunt statim in maydano id est 
in platea publica ciuitatis copiosum ignem parari. 
frater iordanus predicator. 

JRAS. APHIL 1928. 23 


182</ 


1836 


183c 
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Omnis etiam populus clamauit et dixit. Non intret antiquior 
set iurdor. mos emm orientalium est senioribus maxime 
propter barbe albedinem reuerentiam exbibere lussum est 
igitur fratrern iacobmn primitus in ignem iactari. 
frater iordanus predicator. 

Qui primo signo crucis se muniens in medio flammarum quasi 
in quodam recenti rosario existens stabat illesus De quo pre 
multitudine flammarum nichil aparebat de ipso nisi interdum 
propter flantem uentum flammas aliquando deprimentem vox 
tamen eius aliquando audiebatur beat am uirginem in suum 
auxilium continue inuocantem Stetit autem d ictus seruus 
christi per maximum spacium in flammis predictis usque 
ad totalem ignis extinctionem. Quo consumpto exiuit dei 
atleta illesus non solum in corpore set nec in pilo 
vestimentorum adustus.^ 
is3i frater iordanus predicator 

set ibidem in flammis perseuerans per magnum spacium illesus 
aspicitur. nisi quod atisionibus ex iactura aliquantulum in 
tibijs grafinatur. Conuenerunt autem ad dictum spectaculum 
pagani plurimi adoratores ignis et sarraceni quam plures & 
pauci christiani. Itaque clamor omnium atollitur quod boni 
sunt viri isti. Et sic sanctus de igne illesus educitur. Et 
iterum de fide cum socijs temptatus et constantissimus 
inuentus iussus est decollari solus. 

184a Qualiter cadinus sanctorum mortem cum melico tractauit ex 
literis fratris iordani predicatoris. 

C um autem nox superuenisset accessit cadinus mini ster 
dyaboli et supradictus osep ad mellicum dicentes. quod 
quia signum crucis cunctis uidentibus fecerant sancti fratres 
omnino deberent occidi et decollari alias ipsorum machometi 
fides pro nichilo poterat reputari. At mellicus abhorrens 
f acinus dixit. quod nichil mali fecerant sancti fratres 
sarracenis. et quod sufficere debebant mala iam illata 
innocentibus peregrinis. Time cadi iratus dixit quod si sic 
dimitterentur illesi plurimi sarracenorum et pagani propter 
eorum predicationem et dicta miracula efficerentm christiani 
et sic fides machometi detrimentmn pateretur addens quod 
si eos occidi faceret plus mereretur quam si mecam id est 
machometi sepulcrum visitaret. Cumque nec sic ille assensum 
preberet, set manus in seruos dei mittere plurimum formidaret 
ait iniqus cadinus. Xe formides eos occidere redditurus ego 

^ Aductus changed later to adustus. 
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in die iudicij de hoc rationem. set et sanguis eorum sit 
super me et super filios meos Tunc uictus mellicus .iiij®’*. 
satellitibus dyaboli precepit ut mandate cadini obedirent et 
dei seruos occiderent. 

De ipsorum pretiosa morte ex epistola fratris iordani de ordine 
predicatorum. 

rnunc iili satellites dyaboli iussa imperantis implentes 
expoliauerunt sanctos nudos. Qui sibi inuicem monita 
salutis dantes ortabantur se mutuo ad eterne uite coronam 
Primus igitur dyaboli minister gladium uibrans supra fratrem 
iacobum et eius verticem per transuersum impetens dei <ad> 
atletam vno ictu ad terram prostrauit 
frater Jordanus predicator. 

Qui cadens nichil dicens mox expirauit. 
frater iordanus de ordine predicatorum 
Secundus dyaboli minister percussit fratrem thomam super 
humerum per transuersum similiter, Et hie mox cadens et 
modicum in suo se uolutans sanguine bis uel ter sancta 
maria, sancta maria, sancta maria, clara uoce personuit. 
Tercius similiter dyaboli minister fratrem demetrium 
conuersum siue laycum per uiscera percussit. supra quern 
et ceteri ministii dyaboli suos gladios aponentes eundem 
crudeliter peremerunt. Demum ad singulos redeuntes guttur 
omnium cum gladijs secauerunt. Jn ipsa autem hora mox 
ut christi martires fuerunt occisi in tantum lima resplenduit 
et claritatem t ant am dedit ut omnibus esset in prodigium et 
stuporem. 

Passio fratris petri de senis ex litera fratris iordani ordinis 
predicatorum 

^um autem frater petrus senensis domi exist ere t et quidnam 
^ factum esset sanctis suis soeijs ignoraret subito uenerunt 
aparitores armati cum lanternis fere .xx. et ad mellicum 
ipsum per manus trahentes coram eo statuerunt. 
frater iordanus predicator. 

Et sic de pluribus interrogatus et veritatem constanter 
respondens missus est in care ere vinculari. mane autem 
facto inde educitur et de fide iterum interrogatus propositum 
eis ferme christianitatis ut poterat tarn uerbis quam signis 
intrepide pretendebat. 
frater iordanus predicator 

Nam iussus est durissime verberari. qui stans inperterritus 
inter verbera a sarracenis inducebatur ut alia. ylal. id est 
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vnus deus diceret quasi profanum putantes trinitatem ponere. 
qui hoc dicere renuens. quasi usque ad exalationem spiritus 
verberatur. videntes autem satellites dyaboli inmobilem 
dei alletam in fide christi mellico nunciauerunt. dicentes 
fratrem petrum nullo modo posse a fide auerti nec sarracenismo 
uelle aliqualiter consentire. At ille iratus iussit sanctum dei 
per collum suspendi set prius grauius et diucius cedi et demum 
in tormentum perseuerantem et nullo signo a fide christi 
vaccillantem ministri dyaboli eum in arbore per collum 
suspenderunt. Jn qua biduo pendent em nec morientem set 
uelud in solida terra illesum manentem iussit impius index 
ipsum deponi et extra ciuitatem duci ac si[c] feliciter decollari. 
f rater iordanus de ordine predicat orum 
Hoc autem factum est die sabbati circa uesperos ante ramos 
palmarum. Sequenti autem die que est dominica de ramis 
corpus eius in terra dimissum et in suo sanguine uolutatum 
penitus non est inuentum set nec sanguinis eius usquam 
aparuit vestigium ac si in corpore et anima iam fuisset 
assumptus. 

De quibusdam uisionibus ex literis fratris vgolini missis 
fratribus taurisij 

T n quibusdam literis fratris iordani de ordine predicatorum 
^ continebantur aliqua alia de sanctis martiri satis in tana 
fratribus que non sunt scripta in litera in qua eorum martirium 
continetur quorum vnum est quod cuidam christiano in j 
1856 tana omnes .iiij°^ martires aparuerunt et cum idem 
christianus eos interrogaret utrum viuerent uel essent mortui 
responderunt quod non erant mortui set viuebant. Tunc 
iterum ille interrogauit. quid est de socio uestro fratre 
iordano. Responderunt sancti. Ecce nunc peruenit tanam. 
et modo descendit de naui in portu tane. Jtem cum soldanie 
apud fratres predicatores sit vnum os maxille alicuius illonim 
fratrum sanctorum et ignoraretur cuius fratris esset time 
quedam bona mulier de soldania rogauit beatam uirginem 
quod sibi dignaretur ostendere cuius fratris esset ilia maxilla. 
Completa autem oracione mulier a sompno arripitur et statim 
aparuit sibi quidam frater minor in habitu glorioso. et 
quedam amphora plena ossibus gloriosis sicut erat in rey 
vexitate quia in supera ciuitate indie supradictus frater 
iordanus accepit onmia principalia predictorum martirum 
ossa et misit in quadam amfora quam in quadam ecclesia que 
est in supera collocauit. tunc ilia mulier dixit illi fratri qui 
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sibi apaxuerat cuius fratris fuerat supradicta maxilla. Jlle 
vero respoudit. Quod fratris demetrij. Tunc ilia mulier 
iterum interrogauit. Quid est de corpore fratris petri de 
senis. Respondit ille. Quando deo placuerit tunc ad suam 
gloriam reuelabitur eius corpus, 
frater iordanus predicator 

Corpora autem priorum trium martirum per tres dies adeo 
Intacta a feris & auibus | et penitus incorrupt a ymo singulari 
modo manserunt alba et pulcra. ac si fuissent omnino 
balsamata. propter timorem turn mellici et cadini longo 
tempore steterunt corpora inhumata quousque ego frater 
iordanus suasij (== suasu) christianorum in parroch iui. et 
post baptismum rediens in tanam ossa ipsa ut melius potui 
recolligi feci ac suspiriose sepeliui. 
frater iacobus custos taurisinus. 

Retulit nobis quidam iuuenis ianuensis qui uocatur la- 
franquinus qui fuit socius fratris iordani sepenominati quod 
in tercia die a passione sanctorum martirum ipse venit in 
tanam cum fratre iordano et uidit ilia corpora martirum in 
illis solis ardoribus incorrupta et illesa. et de capitibus 
eorum maximus odor exibat. Que capita predictus iuuenis 
manibus proprijs contrectauit et presensit predictum odorem. 
Qualiter tractantes eorum mortem fuerunt puniti. 
frater iordanus predicator 

T3ost sanctorum sedem in crastinum socius coUateralis 
mellici qui in omnibus fuerat consentiens conscius et 
consulens. per ciuitatem equitans de equo cecidit concussus 
miserabiliter expirauit. Quod populus cernens in uindictam 
sanctorum factum esse penitus non dubitauit. Post dies 
uero aliquos mellicus auaricia ductus de rebus sanctorum 
sollicitare cepit. et duos cbristianos in carcere de pairia 
diris catbenis uinculans occasionem querebat qualiter illos 
deleret. 

frater iordanus predicator. 

Erant autem stantes | sancti .iiij®*’. martirisati super eius 
.iiij®''. angulos lecti aspectu mirabiles et nescio quid loquentes 
et super eum ignem iacere uolentes. Quos infelix mellicus 
aspiciens ad sanctorum gloriam totus tremens clamare cepit 
ac dicere Succurrite succurrite. adiuuate me. 

Ex epistola fratris iordani predicatoris 

Mox vero in crastinum magnum conuiuium pauperibus fecit 

et pro sanctorum morte pauperes recreauit. Dedit insuper 
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edict urn ut cliristiani ceteri qui propter neceni sanctorum 
fratrum fugerant de ciuitate sibi timentes ad libitum redirent 
et quod ut prius in ciuitate libere remanerent 
186 a Ex literis vicarij orientalis 

Ne igitur consciencie uestre in aliquo besitent supradictorum 
uolo uos scire quomodo ad nostrum noticiam peruenerunt. 
1866 Quidam christianus | latinus ianuensis nomine iacobinus 
mercator qui cum dictis sanctis fratribus si mill in india 
perfectus est et ab eis recedens dum illi tanam iuerunt et ibi 
martirium acceperunt. iste in quadam insula morabatur, 
Qui post sanctorum necem in cena domini viir\ videlicet die 
dicti martirjj tanam aplicuit et ibidem a toto populo hec 
omnia fideliter est perscrutatus nec non etiam a fratre iordano 
predicatore. Qui iacobinus tandem reuersus est taurisij 
cum specialibus literis fratris iordani seriatim adiuratus a 
custode taurisij et fratribus minoribus et predicatoribus de 
veritate dicenda fidelis homo et bone conditionis hec omnia 
per ordinem ennarrauit. 

Tenor etiam liter e quam dictis fratribus ex parte fratris 
iordani portauit de verbo ad verbum talis est 
Eeuerendis in christo patribus fratribus predicatoribus et 
minoribus in taurisio et dyagorgano et merega conmorantibus 
frater iordanus predicatorum ordinis omnium minimus 
seipsum pro salute et pedum oscula cum lacrimis beatorum. 
Nouerit omnium uestra paternitas ueneranda mihi ( = me) 
solum sine socio in }Tidia pauperculum et peregrinum vbi 
post passionem sociorum meorum de ordine fratrum minorum 
videlicet thome sancti et iacobi gloriosi petri de [senis et de] 
metrij martirum beatorum meis peccatis exigent ibus uiuere 
sum permissus. scit ipse deus qui omnia disponit optime 
prout volt, set nichilominus per omnia benedictus Jbidemque 
post felix martirium quod in ,v^^. feria. ante ramos palmarum 
fuit in tana yndie. ab eodem loco per .x. dies in contrata 
quadam que parroch dicitur nonaginta fere personas baptisaui 
et adhuc baptisare non cesso quia postmodum plus quam .xx. 
baptisaui et inter tanam et superam .xxxv. baptisaui. laus 
186 c sit christo omnium creatori | Si haberem socium remanere[m] 
per aliquid tempus Nunc vero preparabo ecclesiam fratribus 
uenturis et dimitam meam et martirium raubam et libros 
\Tiiuersos. veniam autem omnino turn propter fidei negocia 
alia satis ardua et cetera. 

Ego etiam audi et legi quandam literam magnam quorundam 
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latinorum que facta fuit in yndia vbi erant supra dicta et 
alia plurima ad dictum martirium pertinentia in qua specialiter 
erat istud uerbum. quod si uellemus seriose totum martirium 
sanctorum fratrum recitare non sufficeret \'nus annus. Qui 
latini iuerant in yndiam cum sanctis fratribus supradictis 
Exclamacio lacrimosa fratris iordani predicat oris quia cum 
sanctis non fuit passus in qua suas recitat corporales 
afflictiones. 

Tj^go autem post martirum gloriosorum coronas tanam ut 
iam dixi ueniens etiam sanctorum corpora ut iam dixi 
sepeliens maneo solus in ciuitate prefata et circumadiacenti 
prouincia per annos duos cum dimidio ingrediens et egrediens 
indignus habitus corona meorum felicium sociorum. Ve 
niichi patres mei ue michi orphano et peregrino in loco orroris 
et uaste solitudinis sic inf elicit er constitute, ve hore illi 
pessime hore odibili. qua me a sanctis soeijs pro aliorum 
salute, heu me ignorans ipsorum futuras coronas sic me 
infeliciter separaui. 0 \i:inam placuisset deo altissimo quod 
terra ilia tunc deglutisset me viuum. et non sic me post meos 
socios sane t os in tot malis et aduersis infelicem et miserum 
preseruasset. Quis ennarrare ualeat cuncta que postmodiiin 
passus sum aduersa. Nam captus sum a piratis incarceratus 
a sarracenis acusatus maledictus vituperatus et uelud ribaldus 
quidam in camisia sola vili tempore longo totaliter sine 
habitu mei sancti | ordinis usque hodie derelic tus. 0 
qualem famem sitim frigus calores ardores maledictiones 
corporis infirmitates paupertates persequtiones falsorum 
christianorum detractiones aeris intemperies et infinitas alias 
sum passus post sanctorum coronas infelices passiones heu me 
quis dabit oculis raeis lacrimarum imbrem uberrimum ut 
plangam me ipsum infelicem et desolatum in tristicia et 
mesticia cordis mei. Set quid ? Et hijs maiora usque ad 
mortem paratus smn dulcius ferre propter dulcem ihesimi. 
ut tandem in fine et termino cum felicibus soeijs felicem me 
faciat socium preiocundum. Et dictis infinitis perpessis. 
etiam propter paupertatem extrema m diuersas pacior con- 
tinue in corpore passiones. nam modo in capite modo in 
pectore modo in uentre et membris singulis cruciatus solus 
relictus sum omni humano consilio destitutus. Scisma etiam 
plurimum propter me est in populo adeo odiosum. Nam vnus 
dicit bonus est alter vero non set malus et populi seductor. 
Vltra tamen centum triginta utriusque sexus feliciter babtisaui. 
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fieretque fructiis gloriosus si fratres sancti uenirent qui se acl 
omnem pascientiam et felix martirium prepararent. 
frater iordanus inuitat fratres ad veniendum ostendens 
raagnum fractum. Igitur fratres karissimi ad uos facieni 
uerto et quod infeiicem peregrinum consolari uelitis de 
sanctis fratribus socijs lacrirais perfusus ignore Veniant 

igitur fratres sancti ueniant in pacientia fundati. ut sic 
baptisatorum fructus a male ualeat preseruari et suo tempore 
in dominie o orreo excussa pa lea feliciter reponi. pro ckristi 
peregrine omnes orate, et ut yndi et nigri neophiti per uos 
i87a ualeant in anima dealbari et coram bono ihesu | pie astare. 
Finem igitur uerbis suspiriose impono. set et onmium 
oracionibus ex intimis me totum reconmendo. Data in tana 
indie ciuitate vbi sancti mei socij martirisati sunt. Amio 
domini .m.ccc.xxiii. mense ianiiarij in festo sanctorum 
martirum fabiani et sebastiani. 

De via ethiopie breuiter scribe quod apta est si quis 
superuellet illuc ad predicandum ire. Cum paucis auteni 
expensis posset de loco vbi nunc sum illuc transire. Et 
secundum audita via esset gloriosa pro fidei dilacacione. 
Notifico uobis quod nomen nostrum latinorum maius est 
apud yndos quam apud nos ipsos latinos sed et latinorum 
continue expectant aduentum siue passagium quia ferimt in 
ipsorum libris penitus esse scriptura nec non et suo more 
tota die rogant deum quod latinorum acceleret optatum 
diuinum. 0 si due galee per dominum papam in hoc mari 
constituerentur quale esset lucrum et soldano de alexandria 
» quale dampnum et detrimentum. 0 quis hoc patri et pape 
sanctissimo nunciabit. Peregrinus ego penitus nequeo sed 
uobis patribus sanctis totum conmitto. Valete igitur pat res 
sancti et peregrini in oracionibus mementote 
ex literis custodis taurisij missis vicario in partibus orientis. 
oueritis quod litera explicans passionem illorum fratrum 
nostrorum qui fuerunt martirisati in india quam 
nobis miserunt fratres de taurisio non fuit scripta manu 
fratris iordani ordinis predicatorum sed ut scripsit frater 
vgolinus de soldania fratribus existentibus taurisij fuit scripta 
et recoUecta per manus fratris francisci pisani ordinis fratrum 
predicatorum exist entis soldanie ex multis literis quas habuit 
a fratre iordano eiusdem ordinis qui fuit socius sanctorum 
martirum predictorum. 

1876 epistola fratris | francisci de pisis predicat oris missa duabus 
dominabus cum reliquijs martirum predictorum. 
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J^ilecfcis in christo 

mediam enim maxillam vnius martirum diebus hijs a nostri 
ordinis fratre iordano martirum socio et michi plurimum dulci 
et caro de yndia cum lugribus literis suscepi. Ex quibus 
seriem martirij et duos sacros dentes mox uobis mittere 
curaui. . . . et dicti mei de }Tidia socij fratris iordani nec 
non et mei peccatoris francisci hec nunc uobis scribens 
deuotius in precibus mementote. 

Translation 

The Passion of the holy Brothers Minor, Thomas of 
Tolentino, James of Padua, Peter of Siena, Demetrius. 

Compiled from the letters of Brothers Jordan and Francis. 
Preachers, Odoric, Peter, James, Hugolin, Minors ; after- 
wards the ATcar of the East.” 

Since, as that great Raphael said to Tobit, It is good to 
keep close the secret of a king, but it is honourable to reveal 
the works of God ; and again, Now therefore give God thanks, 
and tell out all his wonderful works ; hence it is that I, 
brother Peter of Turris, ATcar of the East, lest I may be 
blamed for .neglect, have been careful, as I could, to write 
truthfully to your charity and most pious devotion the 
wonders of God and to tell his mighty works. For in these 
last days the grace of God our Saviour Jesus Christ has 
appeared among his servant s^ and, according to the prophecy 
of Zechariah, a chariot is gone out with four mighty red 
horses that they may run through the whole earth, as there 
are four winds, which go out that they may stand before the 
ruler of the whole earth. These are four Brothers of the 
Order of Minors, namely Thomas of Tolentino, already sixty 
years old, Brother James of Padua, both priests, Brother 
Peter of Siena, Brother Demetrius of Tafelicium (? Tiflis), 
a Georgian skilled in languages, men of great austerity and 
most perfect holiness, who now lately have received 
martyrdom in the year of the Lord m.ccc.xxi., on the fifth- 
day before the Branches (i.e. Thursday before Palm Sunday), 
in India in a town which is called Tana. For when the said 
four Brothers with Brother Jordan of the Order of Preachers, 
burning with the desire for martyrdom and on their way 
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from Tauris to Cathay to preach the true Christian faith 
and saving penitence to idolaters, Saracens, and other 
infidels, when they were in Ormes they made a bargain with 
a ship that they should go to Polumbum (Qiiilon) ; but they 
were carried by it against their will from Suir to Tana, which 
is perhaps a three months road beyond Tauris : for they 
wished to go to the Church of the Blessed Apostle Thomas. 
In which Tana are fifteen houses of Christians, but Nestorians 
who are schismatics and heretics ; and with one of them 
they lodged. 

‘‘ From the letter of Brother Jordan of the Order of Preachers. 

companion of the saints. 

'' So while they stayed there for eight days the aforesaid 
Christians persuaded them that someone of us five should go 
to the city of Parroth (Bharuch), where many were Christians 
in name but not baptized, that so they might be taught in 
the faith of Christ and afterwards baptized. By the advice 
therefore of all I brother Jordan of the Order of Preachers 
undertook the said journey for the baptism of these men 
because I knew the Persian tongue more fully, taking also 
two lay Christians with me as companions, one of whom 
offered himself to me as interpreter being very well skilled 
in the Persian and Indian tongues. So going on board a small 
boat we came to a certain city named Supera (Supara, north 
of Bombay), where a beautiful Church had once been built 
by the Blessed Thomas the Apostle. But when it was 
destroyed by the pagans, another was set up there by the 
Christians. There then I, the said poor little brother of the 
Preachers, baptized as many as twenty and heard their 
confession and gave them holy Communion. But after 
sixteen days, wishing to set out for the desired city of Paroth, 
I procured a ship. But behold ! suddenly, to the wonder 
of all, in a perfect calm, while I was going on board the ship 
near the shore before beginning my journey, that ship was 
sunk ! I however suffered no harm. Astonished at such 
a portent and not knowing what the angel of Satan was doing 
about the Minors whom I had left at Tana, I felt suspicious 
none the less and set myself to VTite to them by special 
messenger. And, contrary to my custom, I began to VTite 
without knowing what to say : To the Eeverend Fathers 
Brothers Thomas of Tolentino, James of Padua, Peter of 
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Siena, and Demetrius, the glorious Heralds, and so forth. 
And I sent to them by those two Christian companions. 
And raising my eyes to heaven I prayed in the aforesaid 
Church with many sighs that the Lord Jesus Christ would 
guide the actions of my Brothers, It was moreover the sixth- 
day before the Palm Branches (10th April, 1321), and on 
the day before had been done the things which I am about to 
tell concerning the death of the holy Brothers, of which I was 
completely ignorant. But the next night I was suddenly 
a weakened by the Christians who advised me to fly, declaring 
that my holy companions had been seized. But trusting in 
the good Jesus I promptly answered. Perish the thought that 
I should fly and leave my companions bound like this. I will 
go then immediately at full speed to Tana, and will present 
myself at once before the Mellic {melik, governor), and 
because I am more expert in the Persian tongue than the 
others I will answer his questions. Taking then my way to 
Tana I came to a certain hamlet, where I found the Christian 
companions whom I had sent with the letter and began to 
wonder why they had not gone to Tana. But when I looked 
at their troubled faces and those of many others I began to 
ask what news they might have. But when they were afraid 
to tell me and I roared at them vdth great clamour someone 
came up to say that my holy companions were killed. The 
manner however and order of their suffering was like this : — ' ' 

The Vicar of the East, Brother Peter. 

When the said four Minors were staying hidden for fear of 
the Saracens in the house of a schismatic in the said city of 
Tana, it happened that a great quarrel arose between the 
master of the house and his wife, and when the man had 
beaten his wife she went to the Cadi, who is like a Bishop 
among the Saracens and acts as judge, to complain. And when 
the Cadi asked whether she could prove what she was saying 
she answered that she had four Frankish Eaban, that is 
Latin monks, in her house who had seen when it was done. 

From a letter of Brother Jordan the Preacher. 

Then the Cadi (cadinus) answered, [When] your priests, 
that is the Christian Brothers aforesaid, are come then (et) 
you explain your case to me. But she, They do not know our 
language well, and so would not be able to judge between 
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me and my husband. A certain Saracen however from 
Alexandria, named Osep (Joseph), catching her remark, 
said that the Frankish, that is Latin, Brothers were in truth 
men most learned in the Scriptures and so it would be good 
to dispute with them about the Faith. And going out he 
went to the Melhc, that is the Podesta, Praetor, or Governor 
of the city, and persuaded him about the said Brothers. 
And when the Mellic heard it he caused them to be brought 
before him. And when he asked whence they were and 
whither they were going, the saints answered all appropriately 
in order, namely that they were Christian Latins and that 
they had undertaken such a journey as pilgrims for Christ. 
After talk of this kind, moreover, they were kindly dismissed 
by the Mellic and returned to the house with joy. And the 
said Osep of Alexandria seeing this and being all wounded in 
heart says to the Mellic that those Brothers and their like of 
the Latin name were enemies of the Saracens. And the Mellic 
putting it off till the next day sent for them again, and, 
inquiring carefully about the faith and state of the Franks 
and coimting their answer quite acceptable, he let them go 
again unhurt. But after some days that starved dog of 
Alexandria came to the Brothers and said that the Mellic was 
caUing them. The saints answered, What does the Melhc 
seek from us ? We are poor pilgrinis of Christ, and in this^ 
life we possess nothing. But that dog says, Follow me without 
fear and bring the Bible with you. Then the saints came to 
the Mellic, and when after very much talk they were asked 
if they had any book they offered him the Bible. And while 
he admired the beauty of the book he asked what might be 
written in it. And they said that it contained the Old and 
New Law. Then the Mellic says, Are these books approved 
among you ? They answered, They are. And he, Then the 
Alcoran is not approved among you. They said, No. And 
the Mellic, Why not ? It is the "book of God and sent from 
God. And he began to say many things about their most 
stinking faith, adding at the end. Our faith is good and 
yours. The saints replied, Ours is good. But he says in 
a threatening manner, What do you say ? But they, We 
say the truth. After very many words the saints said, Send 
us away, Sir. We are poor Christians, and in this life we 
possess nothing, and we have arranged to go elsewhere. But 
the Mellic, Go, said he, in peace, but leave the Bible for the 
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Sultan. And the saints, By no means can we do this, for 
without this book we are not able to exist. And though he 
wished to keep the Bible, at the prayer of a certain pagan, 
not a Saracen, he gave back the Bible and let them leave his 
presence. Once also when the holy Brothers had been 
summoned to the Cadi at the suggestion of the said Osep 
of Alexandria the Saracens began to dispute with the holy 
Brothers about our faith. The Saracens moreover were saying 
that Christ was not God but true man only. But Brother 
Thomas stoutly asserted and proved the opposite, namely 
that he was indeed not pure man only but true Man-and-God. 
And this he set out with various instances and reasons. When 
there was much talk also about the blessed Trinity and the 
saints declared that God was threefold and one, they miserably 
stopped their ears saying that they had heard the worst 
blasphemy. And when the saints brought forward very many 
instances to prove the Trinity and the Sonship of Christ so 
that the Saracens could resist no more, those infidels remained 
hardened none the less.” 

And the Cadi with the people cried out and said to Brother 
Thomas as the elder, And you, what do you say of Mahomet, 
what do you say ? And Brother Thomas said, As you are 
determined that I shall say, T say that Mahomet is the son 
of perdition and is in hell with the devil, and all who hold 
his false and profane law are damned. Then all the Saracens 
together with the Cadi cried, Let him die because he has 
spoken evil of the Prophet. And immediately they stripped 
the Brothers and anointing their naked bodies put them in the 
blazing sun that they might die with greater pain. And so 
they stayed from terce to noon praising God, sound and 
cheerful. 

** Brother Jordan the Preacher. 

For to the wonder and astonishment of all that heat of the 
sun was soon so tempered above them by the dhdne power 
that the most victorious Brothers could not be hurt by it 
at all. And so after they had been set free from the chains 
and set before the aforesaid Mellic and Cadi and questioned 
in like fashion about the faith and were in nothing moved by 
promises and threats, those dogs immediately caused a huge 
fire to be made ready in the Maydan, that is in the public 
square, of the city/' 
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When the fire was lighted and the people gathered together 
in the city square. Brother Thomas wished to leap into the 
fire first. But they refused saying, Since you are old you may 
chance to have some charm so that the fire may not burn you. 

Brother Jordan the Preacher. 

“All the people also cried and said, Let not the elder go in, 
but the younger. For it is the custom of Orientals to show 
respect to elders especially on account of the whiteness of the 
beard. So it was ordered that Brother James should first be 
thrown into the fire. ’ 

And immediately four Saracens threw Brother James of 
Padua into the fire. 

Brother Jordan the Preacher. 

'' And he defending himself first with the sign of the Cross 
stayed as if he were in some fresh garden of roses, unhurt in 
the midst of the flames. Whereupon for the multitude of 
the flames nothing of him was seen except at intervals because 
of the wind which was blowing depressing the flames some- 
times, yet his voice was sometimes heard continually calling 
the blessed Virgin to his help. The said servant of Christ 
stayed moreover for a very great while in the aforesaid flames, 
until the complete extinction of the fire. And when it was 
bmut up God's athlete came out not only unhurt in body but 
not even scorched in the pile of his clothes.” 

And the malignant Cadi cried out and said. He is not holy, 
but he is not burnt up because the coat which he has on his 
back is made of wool from the land of Abraham. Let him be 
stripped naked and so be put into the fire. And when they 
had lighted a greater fire, they sent Brother James into it 
naked and covered with oil. And Brother Thomas and 
Brother Demetrius were praying fervently outside. 

Brother Jordan the Preacher. 

But he is seen staying there in the flames a great while 
unhurt, except that he is slightly scratched on the shins by 
the faggots from being thrown. There came together to the 
said sight multitudes of pagans, worshippers of fire, and 
Saracens very many, and a few Christians. And so a shout 
is raised from all that these are good men. And thus the saint 
is led unhurt from the fire, and having been tried again with 
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his companions concerning the faith and found perfectly 
firm, he was ordered to be beheaded alone/'’ 

And lo Mellic, that is the Podesta of the land, called the 
Brothers to him and said, when Brother James had been 
clothed again ; Go, Brothers, with the grace of God, for we 
know that you are holy men and your faith is perfect. Leave 
this land, because the Cadi wishes by all means to kill you. 

. . . And when it was the hour of Compline lo Melich caused 
these Brothers to be carried across a branch of the sea, where 
there was a suburb. And that Christian with whom they had 
first lodged in Tana accompanied them, and they were lodged 
together in the house of an idolater. 

How the Cadi treated for the death of the Samts with the 

Mellic. From the letter of Brother Jordan the Preacher, 

When however night had come down the Cadi, servant of 
the devil and the above-said Osep went to the Mellic saying 
that because the holy Brothers had made the sign of the Cross 
in the sight of all they ought by all means to be killed and 
beheaded. Otherwise their own faith of Mahomet could be 
counted for nothing. But the Mellic, shrinking from the 
crime, said that the holy Brothers had done no harm to the 
Saracens and that the evils already brought on the innocent 
pilgrims ought to be enough. Then the Cadi was angry and 
said that if they were let go unhurt numbers of Saracens 
and pagans would be made Christians because of their 
preaching and the said miracles, and so the faith of Mahomet 
would suffer loss ; adding that if he caused them to be killed 
he would have more merit than if he visited Mecca, that is 
the tomb of Mahomet. And when neither so would he give 
consent, but feared exceedingly to lay hands on the servants 
of God, the wicked Cadi says. Fear not to kill them, as I will 
give account of this on the judgement day, but may their 
blood too be on me and on my sons. Then the Mellic, being 
overcome, ordered four satellites of the devil to obey the 
commands of the Cadi and to kill the servants of God.*’ 

And they when they crossed the water could not find them 
in the darkness. And meanwhile lo Mellich caused all the 
Christians who were in the land to be captured and imprisoned. 
But at the hour of matins, when Brothers James and Thomas 
were saying matins, the armed men heard them and seized 
them and led them under a tree, saying to them. The Cadi 
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and Mellic have ordered us to kill you, which we do unwillingly 
because if we do not we shall be killed with our children. And 
the holy Brothers said, We too are ready for the love of Jesus 
Christ to bear all torture and death. And when that Christian 
wished to set them free, he could not. 

Concerning their jf/recious death. From the letter of Brothei 

Jordan of the Order of Preachers. 

Then those satellites of the devil, carrying out the orders 
of the ruler, stripped the saints naked. And they mutually 
encouraged one another to the crown of eternal life giving 
one another saving advice in turn. So the first servant of 
the devil, brandishing a sword over Brother James and 
striking his head crosswise, laid the athlete of God with one 
blow on the earth. . . . 

Brother Jordan the Preacher. 

** And he falling soon died without a word. " 

But Brother Thomas seeing this immediately knelt down 
and gave himself w^holly to prayer. 

Brother Jordan of the Order of Preachers. 

“ The second servant of the devil struck Brother Thomas in 
the same way over the shoulder crosswise. And he soon 
falling and rolling himself a little in his own blood cried 
with a loud voice Sancta Maria, Sancta Maria, Sancta Maria, 
two or three times. In the same way the third servant of 
the devil struck Brother Demetrius, a lay convert, in the 
bovrels ; and the other servants of the devil too put him cruellv 
to death with their swnrds. Coming back at last to each one 
singly they cut the throats of all with their swnrds. More- 
over in that very hour as soon as the martyrs of Christ were 
killed the moon shone so brightly and gave so great light 
that all took it for a portent and marvel.” 

But when it was morning the Cadi ordered the things of 
those holy Brothers to be taken. And then they found 
there Brother Peter of Siena who had been left there to take 
care of the things. 

The Passion of Brother Peter of Siena. From a letter of 

Brother Jordan of the Order of Preachers. 

“ When however Brother Peter of Siena was in the house 
and did not know what had been done to his holy companions 
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about tweaty armed apparitors suddenly came with. lanterns 
and dragging him to the Mellic by the hands set him 
before him. 

Brother Jordan the Preacher. 

And so having been questioned about many things and 
answering with constancy of truth, he was sent to be fettered 
in prison. But when it was morning he was brought out 
thence and being questioned again about the faith he 
set fearlessly before them the statement of Tinwavering 
Christianity as well as he could both by words and signs.’' 

They tortured him with dreadful torments from morning 
till noon. 

Brother Jordan the Preacher. 

• • For he was ordered to be most severely flogged, and standing 
unterrified amidst the blows he was tempted by the Saracens 
to say Alla ylal. that is God is one. they thinking as it were to 
profane the Trinity. And refusing to say this he is beaten 
almost to his last breath. Seeing however that the athlete 
of God was inunovable in the faith of Christ, the satellites 
of the devil told the Mellic saying that Brother Peter could in 
no way be turned away from the faith nor would at all agree 
to the Saracen faith. And he was angry and ordered the holy 
man of God to be hung by the neck, but first to be beaten 
harder and longer. And at last when he persevered in the 
torture and by no sign wavered from the faith of Christ the 
servants of the devil hung him by the neck on a tree. And 
when he hung there for two days not dying but remaining 
unhurt as if on solid ground, the wicked judge ordered him 
to be taken dowm and to be led out of the city and so happily 
to be beheaded.** 

And taking him down soimd and praising God and confessing 
Christ they were enraged and cut him in two and threw 
him out. 

"'Brother Jordan of the Order of Preachers. 

Moreover this was done about Vespers on the day of the 
Sabbath before the Palm Branches (11th April). On the 
following day however which is the Lord s day of the Branches 
(Palm Sunday, 12th April) his body which had been thrown 

.IRAS. APRIL 192S. 24 
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down on the ground and rolled in his own blood was not 
found at all nor was a trace of blood ever seen : as if in 
body and soul he had already been taken up to heaven." 

Concerning certain Visions. From a letter of Brother Hugo! in 

sent to the Brothers at Tauris. 

In a letter of Brother Jordan of the Order of Preachers 
are contained some other things about the holy Brothers 
martyred in Tana which were not written in the letter in which 
their martyrdom was contained. Of which one is that all 
the four martyrs appeared to a certain Christian in Tana, 
and when the same Christian asked them whether they were 
alive or were dead they answered that they were not dead 
but living. Then he asked again. What about your com- 
panion Brother Jordan ? The saints answered. Behold he 
has now reached Tana and is just leaving the ship in the 
harbour of Tana,. Again when there was a jawbone of one 
of those holy Brothers with the Brothers Preachers at Soldania 
and it was not known which Brother's it was. then a certain 
good woman of Soldania asked the Blessed \drgin to deign 
to show her which Brother's that jawbone was. And when 
the prayer was ended the woman suddenly fell asleep and 
immediately there appeared to her a certain Brother Minor 
in glorious apparel and an urn full of glorious bones ; just 
as it was in real truth, because at Supera a city of India the 
above mentioned Brother Jordan received all the principal 
bones of the aforesaid martyrs and put them in an urn which 
he placed in a Church which is in Supera. Then the woman 
said to the Brother who appeared to her, To which Brother 
did the above mentioned jawbone belong { And he answered 
that it had belonged to Brother Demetrius. Then the woman 
asked again, What about the body of Brother Peter of Siena ? 
He answered, When God pleases then his body will be revealed 
to his glory.'’ 

Brother Jordan the Preacher. 

Moreover the bodies of the first three martjTs remained 
indeed in a wonderful manner white and fair for three days, 
quite untouched by wild beasts and birds and altogether 
undecayed, as if they had been wholly embalmed. For fear 
both of the Mellic and Cadi the bodies stayed a long time 
unburied while I, brother Jordan, persuaded by the Christians, 
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went to Parroch ; and when I came back to Tana after the 
baptism I had the bones gathered up as well as I could and 
buried them with sighs.” 

Brother James Cmtos of Tauris. 

‘‘We were told by a certain young Genoese who is called 
Lafranquinus, who was a companion of Brother Jordan who 
has been often named, that on the third day from the passion 
of the holy martyrs he came to Tana with Brother Jordan 
and saw the bodies of the martyrs imdecayed and unhurt 
in that blazing sun ; and a very great fragrance issued from 
their heads. And the aforesaid youth handled the heads 
with his own hands and perceived the aforesaid fragrance. ’ 

Hole those who contrived their death were punished. 

Brother Jordan the Preacher. 

“ The day after the slaughter of the saints the assistant of 
the Mellic, who had been consenting, aware, and advising in 
the whole affair, fell from the horse as he was riding through 
the city and died miserably from the shock. And when the 
people saw this they had no doubt at all that it had been 
done ^ in vengeance for the saints. But after some days 
the Mellic moved by greed began to inquire about the goods 
of the saints, and binding two Christians with grievous chains 
in the prison of Pairia ^ sought for an opportunity to kill 
them.” 

When however lo Melic was sleeping that day 

“ Brother Jordan the Preacher. 

' ‘ The four mart\Ted saints were standing over the four 
corners of his bed wonderful in countenance and saying 
I know not what and meaning to throw fire upon him. And 
when the unhappy Mellic saw them, all trembling at the 
glory of the saints he began to shout and say. Quick, quick, 
help me ! ” 

And all his family ran up asking what he had. And he 
said, Those Frankish Raban whom I ordered to be killed 
have just come here wishing to kill me with their swords. 
And immediately he sent for lo Cadi and told him all that 

^ factum. But it seems possible to read the word fratrum. 

-Or patria. I cannot explain this. 
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had happened to him, asking what he could do that he should 
not be l^ed by them. And the Cadi ad\dsed him to do great 
alms for them if he wished to escape from their hands. 

From a letter of Brother Jordan the Preacher, 

On the next day indeed he hastened to make a great feast 
for the poor and relieved the poor for the death of the saints. 
He gave also a decree that the rest of the Christians who had 
fled from the city in fear for themselves because of the 
slaughter of the holy Brothers should retinn when they 
pleased and stay freely in the city as before.'' 

“ From the letter of the Vicar of the East. 

Lest then you should hesitate to believe any of the above- 
said things, I wish you to know how they came to our 
knowledge. A certain Latin Christian, a Cxcnoese merchant 
named Jacobin, who set out for India together with the 
said holy Brothers. And, leaving them while they went to 
Tana and received martyrdom there, he stayed on a 
certain island. And after the deatli of the saints on th(^ 
Lords Supper (Maundy Thursday), namely on the eighth day 
of the said mart}/Tdom, he landed at Tana and there faithfully 
made thorough inquiry of all the people about all these things 
and also of Brother Jordan the Preacher. And this Jacobin 
has at length come back to Tauris with a special letter from 
Brother Jordan. And having been put on oath to tell the 
truth by the Custos of Tauris and the Brothers Minor and 
Preachers in turn, he, a trustworthy man and of good standing, 
recounted all these things in order. 

The tenor also of the letter which he brought to the said 
Brothers on behalf of Brother Jordan is word for word like 
this : — 

‘‘To the reverend Fathers in Christ the Brothers Preachers 
and Minor who are sojourning in Tauris and Dyagorgan and 
Merega Brother Jordan of the Order of Preachers the least 
of all commends himself for salvation and kisses with tears 
of the feet of the blest. All your venerable Fatherhood knows 
that I [am] a poor little person and pilgrim alone without 
companion in India, where after the passion of my companions 
of the Order of Brothers Minor, namely the blessed martyrs 
Thomas the holy and James the glorious, Peter [of Siena and] 
Demetrius, I was allowed, my sins demanding it, to live ; 
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God himself knows, who arranges all things for the best sls he 
wills, but none the less is altogether blest. And there, after 
the happy mart\Tdom which took place in Tana of India 
on the fifth-day before the Palm Branches, I baptized about 
ninety persons in a place which is called Parroch, ten days 
[journey] from the same place, and I still do not cease to 
baptize, because afterwards I baptized more than twenty, and 
between Tana and Supera I baptized thirty-five, praise be to 
Christ the Creator of all. If I had a companion I should 
remain for some time. But now I shall prepare a Church 
for the Brothers who shall come and shall leave my own 
and the Martyrs' robe and all books. ^ I shall come however 
by all means [both to secure the canonization of the martyrs] 
and on account of other sufficiently difficult affairs of the 
faith, etc. 

“ I also heard and read a long letter from certain Latins 
which had been composed in India, in which were the above- 
said things and very many others relating to the said 
mart}Tdom, and in it was this remark especially, that if we 
wished to tell the whole story of the martyrdom of the holy 
Brothers in order a year would not be enough. And the Latins 
had gone to India with the holy Brothers mentioned above. 

“ A tearful exclamation of BrotJier Jordan the Preacher became 

he had yiot suffered ivith the saints, in which he tells of his 

own bodily affictiojis. 

I however coming to Tana, as I have already said, after 
the coronation of the glorious mart}Ts and also burying, as 
I have already said, the bodies of the saints remain alone in 
the aforesaid city and surrounding province coming in and 
going out for tw'o years and a half, coimted im worthy of my 
happy companions' crown. M^oe to me, my Fathers ! woe 
to me the orphan and pilgrim so unhappily set in a place 
of horror and of boundless solitude ! Woe to that most evil 
hour, the hateful hour, in which for the salvation of others 
I so unhappily separated myself from my holy companions, 
ignorant, alas for me ! of their fxiture crowns. Oh would 
that it had pleased God most high that the earth should have 

^ The sentence “ But now ... all books " seems strange, and the text 
may possibly be corrupt. Yule translates raubam (Assisi robam, Paris 
Robbam) “ things ”, but the editors of Analecta Frayidscana explain it 
as vestis. 
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then swallowed me up alive, and had not thus preserved me 
unhappy and miserable in so many evils and adversities after 
my holy companions ! Who may recount all the adversities 
wWch I sufEered afterwards i For I have been captured by 
pirates, imprisoned by the Saracens, accused, cursed, abused, 
and am left to this day like some ribald man in nothing but 
a cheap shirt having been for a long time wholly without the 
dress of my holy Order. Oh \vhat hunger, thirst, cold, heat, 
burning, cursings, weaknesses of body, poverty, persecutions, 
detraction by false Christians, unseasonable weather, and 
infinite other imhappy sufferings have I suffered since th(‘ 
crowning of the saints ! Alas me ! Who will give my eyes 
a richest shower of tears that I may w^eej) my owm misfortune 
and desolation in the pain and sorrow of my heart ? But 
what ! Yet greater things than these, even to death, I am 
ready gladly to suffer for the sake of the sweet Jesus, that 
at the end and limit he may make me at length a most cheerful 
companion happy wdth my happy companions. And in 
addition to the said infinite sufferings I am also continually 
suffering different bodily pains on account of extreme poverty, 
for racked now in the head, now in the chest, now in the 
belly, I am left alone, deprived of all human advice. There 
is also a very great and hateful division among the people 
because of me. For one says, He is good ; but another, No, 
but evil and a seducer of the people. Nevertheless I have 
happily baptized more than a hundred and thirty of either 
sex, and the harvest would be glorious if holy brothers would 
come who should prepare themselves for every suffering and 
happy mart3rrdom. 

'' BrotJier Jordan invites Brothers to come showing the great 

harvest. 

Therefore dearest Brothers I turn my face towards you 
and bathed in tears beg ^ that you will comfort the unhappy 
pilgrim concerning the holy companion Brothers. May the 
holy Brothers come then, may they come grounded in patience, 
that so the harvest of those who have been baptized may be 
saved from evil and happily stored in his own time in the 
Master s barn when the chaff has been threshed out. Pray 
you all for the pilgrim of Christ, and that the Indians and black 

^ All the MSS. seem to read i^noro. an obvious slip for impioro See 
AF. iu, p. 610. 
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neophytes may be able to be made white in soul through 
you and ])iously to stand before the good Jesus. So I put 
an end to my words with sighs. But I also commend myself 
wholly from my heart to the prayers of all. Given at Tana 
a city of India, where my holy companions were martyred, 
in the year of the Lord m.ccc.xxiii. in the month of January 
on the Feast of the holy martyrs Fabian and Sebastian. 

About the way to Ethiopia I write briefly that it is suitable 
if anyone should wish also to go there to preach. Moreover 
he could cross over there from the place where I now am with 
little expense. And according to what has been heard the 
journey would be a glorious one for the spread of the faith. 
I tell you that our name of Latins is greater among the 
Indians than among tis Latins ourselves ; but they are even 
continually waiting for the coming or passing of the Latins 
because they say it is clearly written in their books, and in 
their own way they pray God all day to hasten the longed 
for arrival ^ of the Latins. Oh if two galleys were established 
in this sea by the lord Pope what an advantage it would be ! 
and what a loss and damage to the Soldan of Alexandria ! 
Oh who will tell this to the most holy Father and Pope. 
I on my pilgrimage am quite unable, but I entrust it all to 
you holy Fathers. Farewell, therefore, holy Fathers, and 
remember the pilgrim in prayers. ' 

“ From a letter of the Cmtos of Tauris sent to the Vicar in the 

parts of the East. 

" You will know that the letter describing the passion of 
those our Brothers who were martyred in India which the 
Brothers from Tauris sent us was not written by the hand of 
Brother Jordan of the Order of Preachers but, as Brother 
Hugolin of Soldania wTote to the Brothers living at Tauris, 
it was written and compiled by the hands of Brother Francis 
of Pisa of the Order of Brothers Preachers living at Soldania 
from many letters which he had from Brother Jordan of the 
same Order who was the companion of the holy martyTs 
aforesaid.^ " 

^ Read aduentum for the MS. diuinum. 

- As has been said above, this need not make us doubt that the extracts 
above are as exact copies as any mediaeval scribe cared to make of Jordan's 
own letters. But they reach us through the medium of Francis of Pisa. 
After this had gone to the printers I saw that C. V. Langlois, Histone 
litteraire de la France^ xxxv, pp. 270, 271, agrees that the extracts from 
Jordan may be regarded as genuine, calling them " longs extraits 
textuols". 
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‘‘ A letter of Brother Francis of Pisa the Preacher sent to tivo 

ladies with relics of the aforesaid Martfjrs. 

“ To the beloved in Christ . . . 

‘•'For I have lately received from India from Brother Jordan 
of our Order, the companion of the mart}TS and very sweet 
and dear to me, half a jawbone of one of the martyrs with 
a doleful letter. From these I have quickly taken care to 
send to you the story of the mart\Tdom and two holy teeth. 
. . . And do you devoutly remember in prayers my said 
companion Brother Jordan in India and also me the sinner 
Francis who now writes this to you. . . .*' 

The text uf the ” First Letter " from the Paris Maniiseript : - 
epistola fratris Jordani. de niartirio fratrum. 

KEuerendis in christo Pat ri bus &: fratribus predicatoribus k 
minoribus. in Thaurisio k de Tongano. k Maroga conmorantibus. 
fFrater Jordanus de ordine predicatorum. omnium minimus se 
ipsum. k pro salute cum lacrimis obscula pedum beatorum. 
Nouerit uestrum omnium paternitas ueneranda me solum sine 
sotio in Yndia pauperculum peregrinum. vbi post passionem 
sanctorum, videlicet quattuor fratrum minorum. Tliome. 
Jacobi gloriosi. Petri k demetrij martirum beatorum. meis 
peccatis exigentibus uiuere sum permissus. sicut ipse dominus 
qui omnia disponit optime pro ut uult. k quando. per omnia 
benedictus. ibidem quia felix martirum beatorum. quod quinta 
feria ante ramos palmarum dictorum fratrum minorum fuit in 
Thana. [Injdie ab eodem loco per .x, dietas in contrada quadam 
que Parrocgo dicitur nonaginta fere personas battic 9 aui. k adhuc 
batti 9 abo concedente domino plus quani .xx. Et inter Tanam k 
superam batti^auj .xxxv. laus christo domino creator iomniuni. 
Si haberem socium remanerem per aliquod tempus. nunc autem 
preparabo ecclesiam fratribus uenturis. dimictam meam k 
martirum Kobbam k libros uniuersos. veniam tamen (? turn) 
propter sanctorum supradictoruni fratrum canonic 9 ationem. 
turn propter fidej negotia k alia satis ardua k utilia. lator posset 
omnia que scribere nequeo pre temporis breuitate exponere. De 
fructu breuiter scribo quia magnus esset qui curaret. Parent 
se fratres ad uenieiidum quod loca sunt tria ubj fratres multum 
fructificare poterunt k coinuniter uiuere. que ego scio k vnus 
est Supera ubj duo fratres poterunt stare, k alter est in contrada 
de parrocyo ubj duo uel tres manere poterunt. k alter coIumbus 
exceptis multis alijs que ignoro. verum a nostris mercatoribus 
latinis intellexi quod uia Ethyopie est aperta qui uellet ibj ire 
ad predicandum. ubj quondam sanctus Matheus euangelista 
I82v“ predicauit. non tamen me permictat dominus mori donee in illis 
partibus fidelis esse ualeam peregrinus quod est totaliter mihi cordi. 
valete ut opto k orate pro me. k omnibus fidehbus conmendate. 
Data, in Coga. die .xij. Octubris. Anno dominj .m.ccc.xxj. 



MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

ON THE FKAGMENTS FROM DINNAGA i 

These notes are not meant to be a criticism or a review 
of the recent book by ]\Ir. Randle, but only to supplement 
its important contribution to the knowledge of Indian logic, 
with some new references drawn from other sources. 

Of course, I do not think that the logical and epistemological 
teachings of Diiinaga can be reconstructed in their totality 
simply by collecting together the disiecta membra of his 
thought as quoted by adversaries in their refutation of 
the Buddhist philosopher. It is, in fact, evident that this 
can only be done by having access to the Tibetan translations 
of the most important treatises of Dinnaga, as well as of 
the other Buddhist logicians, preserved in the hsTan-qgyur. 
And I think that Mr. Randle will frankly acknowledge that, 
if he could have compared the Tibetan translation of the 
Prarndnasamuecaya and of the other works of Diiinaga, many 
queries would have disappeared from his book. 

Anyhow, as the style of Dinnaga, as w'ell as that of 
Dharmakirti, at least in the hdrikas, is extremely concise 
and therefore difficult, before attempting any work of 
translation into European languages, or rather any hypothetical 
restoration into Sanskrit of some of the most important 
treatises of the Buddhist authors, it would prove very useful 
to collect all the possible quotations from them to be found 
here and there in the Jaina, as well as in the so-called orthodox, 
philosophical works. It is, therefore, only with this purpose 
that I have compiled the following notes, in which I have 
limited myself exclusively to the Sanskrit sources ; in fact, 
as I write far away from any great library, I cannot give 
references to the Tibetan translations, nor could I cite from 
the notes that I took when I studied them without com- 
paring them again with the original xylographs. Moreover, 

^ H. N. Handle, “ Fragments from Dinnaga " : JBAS. 1926. 
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I am sure that Mr. R. Iyengar, of the Mysore University, 
who was once my pupil in Shantiniketan, and who is working 
on the edition and the restoration into Sanskrit of the 
Pranidnasamuccaya, will do this comparative study. 

Fragment A (concerning the pratyaksa, Randle, p. 8) : — 

(a) pratyaksam kalpandpodham. 

(b) visa yasvar updn uvidhdyi, paricchedaka m at mamyi vedyam, 

(c) 2 )ratyaksam kalpandj)odkam jyratyak^enaiva siddhyali. 
The complete definition of the pnatyak^^a as given by 

Dinnaga is referred to by ^Tdyanandi ^ in his commentary 
on the Y uktyanusdsana by Samantabhadra, where he is 
refuting the Baiiddhamata concerning the kmnikatva-vdda, 
p. 5. 

pratyaksam kalpandpodham pratyaksenaiva siddhyati 
pratydtmavedyah sarvesdm vikalpo jidmasamsrayah. 

This verse is also quoted by Prabhacandra in his Prameya- 
kamalamdrtanda^ fol. 9b, but there it is joined to another 
kloka, which therefore must be considered as its immediate 
antecedent. 

samhjiya sarvaias cintdm stimitenmitardtmand 
sthito ‘pi caksusd riipam Iksate sd 'ksajd matih 
pratyaksam kalpandpodham pratyaksefiaiva siddhyati, 
pralydtmavedyah sarvesdm vikalpo ndmasamsrayah. 
Moreover these two slokas are preceded by another quotation 
in prose : yac cocyate — 


1 On Vidyanandi or Vidyananda — both forms oaii be found — cf. 
Vidyabhu^na, History of Indian Logic, p. 186, and the introduction to 
the edition of the AMasahnsri by Vamsidhara, Bombay (in the collection 
Gandhi-ndthnraiignji-Jainagrnnthrnnnld. 1915). The commentarA^ by 
Vidyanandi on the Yuktyannsasana seems to be unknown to Vidyabhu^ana, 
although it is a very important work. It is printed m the Munikacanda- 
digamharajfiinagranthamnld (No. 15), Bombay, 19:^0. 

2 Edited by Vamstdhara. Bombay, Xirnaya-Sdgnra , 191::^. This work^ 
which is certainly one of the trreatest treatises on Indian logic, seems to 
have been inaccessible to ^ idyabhusana, who refers only to some 
MSS. of it (op. cit., p. 194). The Sloka snwhrlya snrmtas cintdm, etc., is 
quoted also by \'idyanandi in his Prnmayiaparlkfi (m Sandtanajaina- 
granthamdld, Benares, 1914. No. 9, p. 54). 
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samJirtasakalavihalfavasihdydm rupddidarsanam ni rvikal- 
pakam pratyaksato ^nubhuyate ; tad xiktam : samhrtya, etc. 

That here also we have to do with a literal quotation, 
probably from the vrtti, is proved by the fact that Yidyanandi 
himself cites the first part of it (p. 5, just before quoting the 
definition of pratyaksa in verse) : — 

sydn matam ; sanihrtasakalavikalpdvasthdydm ah^avikal- 
pakdle yodarsanavisaydndyi nirvikalpam prat yak sam prat yak - 
mta eva siddham. 

Vikalpena ndmasamsrayena pratydtmand vedyena rahitasya 
pratyaksasya samvedandt. \ tad iiktam — 
pratyaksam kalpaxidpodkam, etc., 
tad asat. | vyavasdydtmakasyaiva pratyaksasya svasa}nvedana- 
pratyaksatah prasiddJieh ndrxiasamsrayasya vikalpasya tatrd- 
nupalamhhe 'py aksddisamsrayasya samvedandt, samhrtasa- 
kalavikalpavasthayam api stimitenantaratmana sthitasya 
caksusa rupam iksamanasya aksajaya mateh '' savikaJ'pakdt- 
mikdyd eva pratiteh. 

Section 4, p. 11, the stanza : — 

hhmnakdiam katJiam grdJiyam iti ced grdJiyatdm viduh | 
hetutvam eva tad yuktam jndndkdrdrpanaksamam. j| 
quoted by Vacaspati {NVT., p. 101, 1. 14, new edition, 
Benares S.S., p. 153), is to be found in the tlkd on the 
Aptaparlksd ^ by Yidyanandi, p, 42, with the only difference 
that in (c) the reading is : hetxdvam eva yuktijnds ; and in 
Pdrthasdrathimisra, on Slokavdrttika , sunyavdda, 51, p. 283.^ 
Now I do not think that this passage is to be attributed 
to Vasubandhu, as Mr. Randle supposes. First of all, if the 
fragment on the jdtis and the nigrahasihdnas, attributed to 
Vasubandhu in the Chinese Tripitaka, is really a chapter of 
the Tarkasdstra, as the Chinese Buddhist tradition asserts, 

^ The A pin par I km has been edited in the Sanatanajainagranthamdld. 
Benares, 1913. Vidyabhusana simply quotes its title, but seems not to 
have seen this work (op. eit., p. 187). 

2 Here also there is the reading : tad yuktam in (e), which has been 
accepted by the Sarvadarkinasarngraha , and the couplet is equally attributed 
to the Saiitrantikds. 
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it would be impossible to attribute the couplet under discussion 
to that work, which is only in prose. Moreover, it is evident 
that Vidyanandi, although he does not quote the name of 
the author (he uses the general designation of Saugatas), is 
refuting Dharmaklrti, from whom he is citing, two or three 
lines further on, some sentences : kalpandpodhdbJirdntain 
(Nydyabindu, chap, i) ; hhdvandprakarm'paryaniajam ca 
yogijndnam (ibid.). 

The reference to doctrines which were specially elaborated 
by Dharmaklrti, as tdddtmya, tadutpatti, adhyavasdyitva^ 
sdksdtkdritva , makes this supposition almost sure. 

‘‘ sydn matam : na sugatajndnatn visvatattvehhyah 

samKtpannam, taddkdratdm cdpannam tadadhyavasdyi 
ca tatsdksdtkdri saugatair abhidhlyate ; bhinnakdlam , . 
etc. 

ityanena tadntpattitadrupyayor grdhyatvalaksanatvena 
vyavahdrinah pratyabhidhandt “ yatraiva janayed endtn 
tatraimsya praindnatd ” ity anena tadadhyavasdyitvasya 
pratyaksalaksanatvena vacanam api na sugatapratyaksdpeksayd 
vyavahdrajandpeksayaiva tasya vydlchydndt sugatapratyakse 
svasamvedanapratyaksa iva tallaksaruisydsand)havdt, 

p. 26. The question of the Vadavidhi is of great importance ; 
this treatise, being one of the few works directly quoted by 
Uddyotakara, it would be extremely interesting to establish 
its authorship even for the chronological relation between 
the author of the N ydya-Y drttika and the writer of this 
Buddhist tract on logic, 

Vidyabhusana ^ (op. cit., p. 124, n. 1) thought that the 
VddavidJii is to be ascribed to Dharmaklrti, and on that 
ground he assumed that Dharmaklrti was a contemporary 
of Uddyotakara. In his introduction to the Bilingual Index 
of Nydyabindu, p. ix, he tried also to fix: a chronology of 
the works of the Buddhist logician, establishing that the 
Nyayabindu is posterior to the Vddavidhi. His argument 

^ His opinion has been accepted b}' Professor Keith, Indian Lo<jir and 
Atomism, p. 28. 
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is that Uddyotakara quotes Dharmakirti's definition of 
a proposition {'pratijnd, dam hcas) from the Vddavidhi (same 
as Vadanydya) and discusses at length the Buddhist definition 
of sddhya (major term). Dharmakirti in the Nydyabmdu 
defends his own position against the attacks of Uddyotakara, 
who is designated as a sdstrakdra 

AVe must acknowledge that these arguments are not very 
strong and convincing. Mr. R. Iyengar ^ has already pointed 
out many reasons why we cannot accept this theory. 
But there are also other facts which according to me make 
this assumption of Vidyabhusana absolutely untenable. 

First of all we have no grounds for affirming that the title of 
Dharmakirti s work was Yddavidhi. The Tibetan translation 
of it is preserved, and we find that its Sanskrit title is given 
there {hsTayi-qgyur, Xarthang Edition, Mdo, 95, 384) rgya, 
gar . shad .du : tso . ta . na . ya . nd . ma . pra ,Jca,ra,na : bod . skad . 
du : rtsod .pai. rigs . pa , zes ,bya ,ba . rab Ju. byed , pa . 

Xow neither the corrupted Sanskrit name nor the Tibetan 
rendering of it can authorize us to aj05rm that the title of 
the work under discussion was Vddavidhi ; it is evident that 
we must rather restore it into codandndmaprakaranar 
Moreover, there is an argument which, although it is an 
argument a silent io, seems to me of very great importance 
and makes me rather doubtful whether we can accept the 
theory propounded by Vidyabhusana. V^e know that 
Dharmakirti asserted that all the twenty-two varieties of 
nigrahastJidnas can be included under two main points : — 


^ JBORS., vol. xii, p. iv. p. 587 ff. 

^ Cordier suggests : codyanyaya : Stcherbatsky, Erkenninistheorie tind 
Logik nach der Lehre der spdteren Buddhisten, p. 257, quotes this same work 
under the name : codaniindmaprnknra na . Though I have found quotations 
from this treatise of Dharmakirti, I do not remember to have met with any 
passage in which the title itself is given. One rodavd is cited, it is true, 
by Vidyanandi in liis Pramdnnpariksd, p. 78 ; but the quotation which 
follows is taken from chapter ii, Codanasuira of the Slokavdrttika by 
Kumarila, vv. 62, 63 (p. 65 of the ' ‘ Chowkhamba " edition). [Perhaps 
the title is codand-nnya ~ rtsod- pahi -rig i-'pa. — F. W. T.] 
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(a) (isddhundngavacana : 

(b) adosodbhdvana : 

asddhandngavacanam adosodbhdvanam dvayoJi 
nigrahasthdnatvam {sic) any at tu na yuktam iti nesyate 
(quoted by Vacaspati, NVTT,, p. 723, and Jayanta, Nydya- 
manjarl, Viz. S.S., p. 639). 

This theory was against one of the classifications of the 
Nydyasutras, and therefore we should expect that, if 
Dharmakirti had expounded his views before the Nydyavdrttihx 
was written, Uddyotakara could not have helped refuting 
or referring to his doctrine. But in the Vdrttika, in which 
he so often refutes the various systems of the Buddhist 
doctors, there is no mention of such a thesis. On the contrary, 
we find that Vacaspatimisra, in his Tatjparyafikd, and 
specially Jayanta in his N ydyamanjarl , deal rather largely 
with the various nigrakasthanas, going into more detail than 
Uddyotakara, and clearly refuting the theories of Dharmaklrti, 
whom both of them quote very often. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the alleged contemporariness of Dharmakirti and 
Uddyotakara has no foundation ; on the other hand, we 
have arguments for supposing that Dharmakirti followed 
Uddyotakara and lived between him and Vacaspati. This 
agrees with the fact that Dharmakirti is unknown to Yuen 
Chuang,^ who was a contemporary of Harsa, in whose 
time Uddyotakara flourished. It has been supposed that 
this VadavidJii is by Vasubandhu. It is true that Vacaspati 
speaks more than once of a Saubandkava-laksana Vdszx- 
bandhava-laksana {NVTT., pp. 99, 218 ; new edition, 

p. 150); but, when Uddyotakara quotes the definition of the 
pratijnd as taken from the Vadavidhi {sddhydbhidhdnam 
pratijnd, p. 121), Vacaspati does not say anything about its 
author ; and so, in fact, if we limit ourselves to Sanskrit 
sources, the only reason for maintaining that this work is 
really by Vasubandhu is that, when Uddyotakara is referring 
(at p. 121) to a special definition of vdda. Vacaspati adds 

^ Ci Vidyabhu§ana, op. cit., p. 124. 
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that Vasubandhu is responsible for it. But Chinese sources 
have preserved the titles of some works on logic written by 
Vasubandhu : — 

^ discussiomrule. 
discussion-track. 

I& ill* discussion-heart . 

(cf. Shen-t’ai's commentary on the Nydyadvara^ chap, i, 
introduction, and Kwei- chi's commentary on the Nydya- 
jyravesa, j^assim). 

The first Chinese name can be, in fact, restored as 
vddavidhi, as proposed by Vidyabhusana.^ This work is the 
Rtsod.sgnib.pa referred to by Dinnaga in the commentary 
on his own Pramdnasamiiccaya, Tibetan translation.^ So that 
there is no doubt that the Vddavidhi referred to by 
Uddyotakara is really to be ascribed to Vasubandhu. 

p. 27, note 1 . There is no doubt that the metrical definition 
of the paksa, as given in VF. 119 — - 
Svayam sddhyatvenepsitah pakso viruddJidrihdnirdkrtah 
is to be ascribed to Dinnaga. The fact that it is in verse 
excludes a priori the possibility that it is taken from the 
Nydyapravesa, where a very similar definition occurs : — 
tatra paksah prasiddJiadharmi prasiddhavisesena visistataya 
svaya m sddhyatvenepsitah . 

But the first kdrikd of the Nydyadvarasdstra is in Chinese : — - 

^ ^ 40 ^ ^ iSo 

which presupposes an original like this : — 
paksddivacandniti sddhanam tatra ca svayam 
sddhyatvenepsitah pakso viruddhdrthdnirdkrtah. 


' The ^ ^ Vadavulhi i^ quoted by Dinnaga himself in the commentary' 
on the first kdrikd of his Nydyadvdra. 

The other two titles have been restored by Vidyabhui$ana as vddamdrga 
and vddahauisala ; vddamdrga is very hypothetical, vddakausdla is wrong : 
it should be vddahrdaya. Cf. the Updyahrdaya attributed to Nagarjuna. 
* Art. fcit., p. 590. 
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p. 29. Hetiwahra, The couplet : 
sapakse sann asan dvedhd pahsadharmah punas tridhn 
pratyekam asapakse ca sad asad dvivldhatvatah 
occurs also in the N ydyadvdra : — 

fp] m w # w m. ^ SI p°n ^ H, ^ 

& “o 

The stanza II is quoted as a mulakdrikd ^ in the com-' 
mentary on the same work by Dihnaga himself. 

In this same work (according to the Chinese translation) 
the nine forms of a syllogism are again expounded as follows 
(I give the probable restoration into Sanskrit): — 

(a) anityali sahdah pranieyatvdt. 

{b) anityah sahdah krtakatvdt. 

(c) prayatndnantarlyakah (sahdo) ' nityaivdJt , 

(c^) nityaJi sahdah krtakatvdt. 

(e) nit yah sahdah h'dvanatvdt. 

(/) nityah sahdah prayatndnantarl yakatvdt. 

(g) aprayatndnantarlyakah sahdo 'nityatvdt. 

(h) anityah sahdah prayatndnantariyakatvdt. 

(i) nityah sahdo 'sparsatvdt. 

It is therefore evident, as suggested also by Mr. Randle, 
that in the table given by Vidyabhusana non-eternal in 
No. V is to be corrected into ''eternal”. 

As the subject is rather interesting for the history of 
formal logic in India, I think that it will be useful to translate 
here the section of the h ydyadvdra connected with the various 
forms of syllogism and some portions at least of the com- 
mentary on it by Shen-t*ai, who compares the nine types 
of the Nydyadvdra with the classification of the Nydyapravesa. 
This is a point worth noting, because it shows once more 
those differences between the two works which I had an 
opportunity of pointing out previously. 

Nydyadvdra : " In this way we have nine paksadharmas ; 
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we shall briefly explain their characteristics, following the same 
order (as enunciated in the hdrilcd). 

‘‘ (1) Sound is eternal because it is knowable. 

“ (2) Sound is non-eternal because it is a product, 

(3) Sound is the effect of some activity because it is non- 
< eternal. 

“ (4) Sound is eternal because it is a product. 

‘‘ (5) Sound is eternal because it is audible. 

(6) Sound is eternal because it is the effect of some 
activity. 

‘‘ (7) Sound is not the effect of some activity because it 
is non-eternal. 

“ (8) Sound is non-eternal because it is the effect of some 
activity. 

'' (9) Sound is eternal because it is intangible." 

Coynmentary by Shen-fai : ‘‘ The first paksadharyyia is in 

the sapaksa as well as in the vipaksa. The thesis is : Sound 
is eternal. The hetu is : Because it is knowable. One affirms 
the eternity of sound because of the sapaksa of space, etc., 
and the vipaksa of pot, etc. The Jietu : Knowable is common 
to both paksas of the eternal and of the non-eternal. There- 
fore it is in the sapaksa as well as in the vipaksa. This argu- 
ment is equal to the first of the six anaikdntikd hetvabhdsds 
of the Nydyapravesa {— sddhdrana). 

'' (ii) The second thesis is : Sound is non-eternal. The 
hetu is : Because it is a product. The example is : Like a 
pot, etc. Now this hetu of its being a product is in the sapaksa, 
but is not in the vipaksa. This is a valid argument. 

“ (iii) The third thesis is : Sound is the effect of some 
activity. The hetu is : Because it is non-eternal. It 
corresponds to the fourth of the anaikdntikd hetvabhdsds 
of the Nydyapravesa {vipaksaikadesavrttih sapaksavydpi). 
This paksadharma is only in some of the vipaksas, but it is in 
all the sapaksas. This paksadharma of being effect of an 
activity has the pot, etc., as its sapaksa. The hetu of 
non-eternity can be found in every sapaksa. Lightning, 

JR AS. APRIL 192S. 25 
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space, and so on, are the vipaksas. Xow, it can be found in 
some vipaksas, as lightning, but it cannot be found in other 
vipaksas, as space, etc. In this way the first triad has been 
explained. Now the second triad has to be expounded, 
that is to say, the contradictory reasons.^ 

“ (iv) The thesis is : Sound is eternal. The hetu is : 
Because it is a product. Here the sapaksa of the eternal is 
space, etc. : the vipaksa is the pot and so on. The hetu is 
not in the sajyaksa, but in the vipaksa. 

(v) The thesis is : Sound is eternal. The hetu is : 
Because it is audible. This argument is equal to the second 
of the six anaikantikas of the N ydijapravesa ; that is to say, 
the asddhdrana. 

“ (vi) The thesis is : Sound is eternal. The hetu is : 
Because it is the effect of some activity. Here the sapaksa 
of the eternal is space, etc. : the vipaksa are lightning, 
pot, etc. The hetu of its being the effect of some activity 
cannot be found in space, etc., nor in any other of its 
sapaksas ; it can be found only in some vipaksas, as in pot, 
etc., but not in some others, as lightning. Therefore it is 
not in the sapaksa, but partly is and partly is not in the 
vipaksa. 

“ (vii) The thesis is : Sound is the effect of some activity. 
The hetu is : Because it is non-eternal. This argument is 
equal to the first of the six anaikdntikd hetvabhdsds of the 
N ydyapravesa. (Quotation follows.) 

(viii) The thesis is : Sound is non-eternal. The hetu is : 
Because it is the effect of some activity. Here the sapaksa 
of non-eternity is lightning, pot, etc. The hetu is found in 
some sapaksas, as the pot, but not in others, as lightning. 
The vipaksa of the non-eternal is space, and the hetu cannot 
be found in it. This also is a valid argument. 

(ix) The thesis is : Sound is eternal. The hetu is : 

' So Shen-t’ai : but. in fact, only the hist and third members of the 
triad are contradictory irintddha) ; the middle one is inconclusive, 
annih'iiHtka. 
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Because it is intangible. It is equal to the fifth of the 
anaihdntihd hetvdbhdsds of the N ydyapravesa. uhhayapaksa 
ekadesavrtiihy 

Dinnaga follows : There are the nine kinds [of 

jpaksadhamds] included in the two kdrikds : Eternal, non- 
eternal, derived from an activity, eternal, constant, stable 
are the majors, which have knowable, etc., as their (reciprocal) 
middle terms ; knowable, product, non-eternal, product, 
non-eternal, effect of an activity, are the nine (middle terms). 
These are distinguished into (real) reasons, contradictory, 
inconclusive. Therefore a mulakdrikd says — 

Tatra yah san sajdtlye, etc. 

Among these nine there are only two valid reasons. That 
is to say, that which is in the sapaksa, but is not in any 
vipaksa, and also that which is and is not in the sapaksa, 
but is not in the vipaksa. That is to say, the middle (example) , 
in the first and in the third triad.'*' 

p. 36, Fragment Q. The verses in which the Buddhist 
refutes the sdmdnya theory of the Vaisesikas and which are 
quoted by the Sarvadarsanasamgraha are to be found with 
others in addition in the Pra^neyakamalamdrtan^, fol. 1386 — 
na ydti na ca tatrdsld asii pascdn na cdmsavat 
jahdti purvam ddhdram aho vyasanasantatih 
tdddtmyarn cen matam jdter vyaktijanmany ajdnatd 
ndse ^ndsas ca kenestas tadvac cdnanvayo na kim 
vyaktijanmany ajdtd ced dyatd ndsraydntardt. 
prdg dsm na ca taddese sd tayd sangatd kcUharn 
vyaktindse na cen nastd gatd nyaktyantaram na ca 
tacchunye na sthitd dese sd jdtih kveti kathyatdm . 
vyakter jdtyadiyoge ^ pi yadi jdteJi sa nesyate 
tdddtmyarn kaiham istam sydd anupaplntacetasdni. 

It is worth noting that Prabhacandra quotes these verses 
in order to refute the vyaJdi-ih^OTj of the Mhyidmsakas (and 
specially Kumarila, who is referred to by name and some 
of whose sentences are cited : ^lokavdrttika , dkrtivdda, 
vv. 37~8, Ed. cit., p. 555 ; vanavdda, vv. 44-5, 46, p. 624). 
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p. 61 (Appendix I). I have studied in another note the 
relation between the Nydyapravesa and the Nydyadvdra, 
and I have shown there that the Chinese tradition and the 
facts themselves perfectly agree with the hypothesis expressed 
by Mr. Randle as to the priority of the Nydyadvdra to the 
N ydyapravesa . 

It is a matter for regret that Mr. Randle had to base his 
arguments on the book of Sugiura, which is full of nonsense, 
and, if relied on, will certainly be the source of dangerous 
mistakes. For instance, what according to Sugiura is 
a secondary idea (p. 60) is nothing else but anumdna, so 
that the second pratijmbhdsa is not viJcalpaviruddha, as 
tentatively restored by Mr. Randle, but anumdnaviruddha, 
and the example of it given in the Nydyadvdra is just the 
same as that of the Nydyapravesa : pot is eternal. The fine 
morning ”, etc., is a mere speculation of Sugiura in order to 
explain what he calls a secondary idea. The Chinese pre- 
supposes an original like this : dharminy eva yat sddhyam 
tat prasiddhapratyaksdnumdndbhydm nirdhrtam ; yathd- 
sabdo 'srdvanah ; nityo ghataJi. The example of lohaviruddha 
also has been invented by Sugiura women and money 
are abominable things ”). 

The Chinese text : X ^ ^ ^ ^ m it m 

presupposes : athavd tatrdsddhdrandn ^ niranumdne prasiddha- 
vacanaviruddhdrthanirdkrtam ; yathd-sasl na candrah. As 
to what Sugiura says, that Difinaga himself attributes 
the trairupya doctrine to Sok-mok Aksapdda), referred 
to by Mr. Randle, in no work of Dinnaga do I remember to 
have found such a statement. 

Another fragment by Dinnaga is cited by Vacaspati 
{NVT., new edition, p. 693), and it was identified by Vidya- 

^ Tatra refers to the sadhya : the moon is asadharana because there is 
no other object which has the same attributes as the moon ; because of 
its being asadharana it is not possible to find an example {sadluiTTTiydt 
drstdnta), and therefore the anumdna is impossible. 
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bhusana as a quotation from the Pramdnasamuccaya : it 
contains the definition of the jdti called hdryasama : — 
kdryatvdnyatvahsena yat sddhyasiddhidarsanam 
tat hdryasania. 

The fragment is quoted also by Kamalasila in his panjikd 
on the Tattvasamgraha of Santaraksita (p, 48). 

In the work that I have just named some other fragments 
from Dinnaga are quoted : — 

huddhijannmni pumsasca vikrtir yady anityatd 
athdvikrtir dtmdkhyaTi pramdteti na yujyate 
According to the commentator the verse 22 of Slokavdrttika, 
Atmavdda, ed. cit., p. 694, is intended to refute just this 
passage of Dinnaga. 

Parthasarathimisra, in his N ydyaratndkara (p. 150), 
quotes this verse together with another : — 
buddhijanmani . . , na yujyate: tathd 
varsdtapdhhydm kiyi vyoynnas carinany asti tayoli pJiulam 
carmopaynas cet so ^nityah khatidyas ced asatsaynah 
p. 288 : na jdtisabdo hheddyidyn vdcaka dyiantydt. 

This verse is referred to and refuted by Uddyotakara 
(Nydyavdritika, p. 323, on II, ii, 67). when he is dis- 

cussing the notion of jdti, 

p. 301 : nllot palddisabdd arthdfitaranivrttivisistdyi arthdn 
dJiur. 

This passage also is referred to by Uddyotakara, ibid., p. 331. 
p. 316 : sarvatrabheddd dsrayasydnuccfieddt kHsfidrtka- 
parisamdptes ca yathdkrayyiayn jdtidJiarmd ekatvanityatva- 
pratyekaparisayndptilaksayid apoJia evdvatistlianti tasmdd 
gumtkarsdd apy arthdyitardpolia eva sabdarthak sddhu. 

In this passage also cf. Uddyotakara, p. 332.^ 

^ In all this long discussion Uddyotakara is refuting Dinnaga : a com- 
parison with the Tibetan translation of his works will ascertain how many 
fragments from him are quoted, in a more or less altered form, by the great 
naiyuyika. And it is important to see how in later logicians Dinnaga 
takes the second place, while all the criticism is directed against 
Dharmaktrti ; in fact, in the Jama nydya treatises, in Vacaspati himself, 
in Jayanta, in Varadaraja, etc., the quotations from Dinnaga are very 
few compared with those from Dharmakirti. 
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p. 369 : yadrcchdsahdesu ndmnd visisto rtha ucyate dittha 
iti jdtisabdesu jdtyd gaur iti gunasabdesu gunena suMa iti 
kriydsabdesu kriyayd 'pdcaka iH draivjmahdesu dandena dan^ 
visdmti. 

This quotation is given as from the vrtti of the Acdrya ^ \ 
it may be taken therefore from Dihnaga’s own vrtti on 
the Pramdnasamiiccaya. Evidently Parthasarathimisra is 
referring to this passage in his commentary on the Shka- 
vdrttika, pratyaksasiitra 226, pp. 200-1. 

p. 572 : (a) yad mitarjneyarupam tu bahirvad avabhdsate 
so '’rtho vijndnarupatvdt tatpratyayataydpi ca. 

(6) athavd saktyarpandt krameiidpi so ^ rthdvablidsah svdym- 
rupakdryotpattaye saktim vijudndcdrdm karoflty avirodhah. 

(c) yady apindriyavijnapter grdhydmiah karanam bJiavet 
aladdbhatayd tasyd ndksavad visayali sa tu, 

(d) md bhut sarvathdlambanapratisedhe pratltibddhd. sattd ; 
dlambanddhipatisamanantarahetiipratyayatvalaksands catasrah 
pratyayitd iti sutre vacandd abhyupetabddhdpiti, avirodhu- 
pratipddandya yathavidha dlambanapratyayo ^hlvipsitah 
sutre, loke ca tathd pratipdditam samvrtyd na paramdrthatah ; 
paranmrthntas tu nirdlauibandh sarva eva pratyaydh. 

SOME EARLY BUDDHIST RELIEFS IDENTIFIED 
1 . Bharhut 

In Mhuoires congernant VAsie orientale, Tome 111, 1919, 
p. 41, etc., M. Foucher has published a list of representations 
of this Jataka, calling attention for the first time to a now 
well-known relief of the ‘‘ Gift of the Elephant from 
Bharhut, later republished by Chanda (ASAR, 1921-2) and 
by myself {HI I A., fig. 47). There is, however, another 
episode of this Jataka represented at Bharhut ; the 
fragmentary panel shows the Brahman Jujaka (1) seated 
cross-legged in meditation in his leaf hut, and (2) leading 
away the two children of the Bodhisattva, Jali and Kanha. 

[Presumably the context forbids a reference to Udavana, who is often 
cited by the title Jc«ryri.— F. W. T.J 
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This fragment has not been published, but appears in the 
India Office photograph, Record 2260, Serial 1050. 

Other additions to the list can be made as follows : — 

Gandhara ; Example in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
MFA. Bulletin, No. 140, and HIIA,, fig. 93) ; also, but 
doubtful, a fragment from Sahri-Bahlol published in 
1911-12, p. 105, and pi. xxxviii. fig. 5, second row, centre. 

Nepal : Painted book cover in the possession of Professor 
A. N. Tagore, reproduced in HIIA., fig. 279. The remainder 
of the panel, not shown in mv reproduction, illustrates 
(1) the gift of the horses, and (2) the drawing of the carriage 
by the wild deer. 

Ceylon : Polonnaruva, in a fresco of the Northern Temple 
(so-called Demala Maha Seya), see Arch. Surv. Ceylon, 
Ann. Rep. 1909, p. 32, and pi. A ; Degaldoruva, my Mediaeval 
Sinhalese Art, frontispiece ; Kelaniya. Kramrisch. S., *' Some 
wall paintings from Kelaniya. ' Indian Historical Quarterly, i. 
1925. Sinhalese illustrations of the Yessantara Jntaka. 
apparently of early nineteenth century date, are also repro- 
duced in Upham, E., History and Doctrine of Budhism, 
London, 1929; the gift of the elephant is shown in the 
usual way. 

Amaravatl : It is worth remarking that in all three of the 
Yessantara Jdtaka reliefs from Amaravatl (Burgess, pis. xxii, 
1 , and xlii, 2, and Fergusson, pi. Ixv, 1) the four Sind horses ” 
of the text are represented by humped bulls. 

Further, in M. Foucher's list, under Sanchi, add : Marshall, 
Guide to Sanchi, p. 53 ; after fig. 144 read : ( = Burgess, 
Ancient Monuments, pi. cli) ; and for ASAR. 1909-10, 
pi. xvii, lead ASAR. 1909-10, pi. xviii. 

The large corner pillar relief, Cunningham, pi. xix, with 
the inscription Bra(h)ma deva manavako, to be translated 

the youthful Brahma (entreats the Buddha to teach)*'. 
Brahma is distinguished by his long coiled locks and absence 
of a turban ; as described in the Lalita Yistara, where he is 
designated SikhI Maha brahma. 
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The outer face of the Prasenajit pillar (Cunningham, 
pis. xiii-xv, left) has been variously interpreted. I propose 
an explanation in which all three panels are regarded as parts 
of one composition. Above, the Bodhi tree with throne anti 
trisula symbols below represents as the inscription informs us. 
the Great Enlightenment (hodho) of the Blessed One. The 
two deities represented above, on the right and left, have their 
hands to their mouths, a gesture of astonishment or admiration. 
The panel below, connected with the upper panel by th(‘ 
elephant pillar, contains twenty-one figures ; one is hideous 
and evidently a Yaksa, two have Xaga hoods in their turbans, 
one is winged, and one is seated writing on the ground, and 
all but the first and last mentioned are in attitudes of worship. 
The worshipping figures are arranged in four groups of four 
or five in each. Three inscriptions refer to the Northern, 
Southern, and Eastern quarters, mentioning the Suddhavasa 
and Kamavacara deities respectively in the East and South. 
There must have been a fourth inscription referring to the 
West, below on the left where the railing is broken away ; 
it is noteworthy that the two Nagas are represented in this 
region, which is the one proper to Virupaksa, who is ruler of 
the Nagas. The winged deity may be compared with two 
similar ones in the Arhadgupta scene of the Ajatasatru pillar. 
Cunningham, pi. xvi, centre. 

In my view the whole composition represents the Mahasaiii- 
bodhi and is immediately subsequent to the Mara Dharsana. 
The nineteen worshipping figures are deities assembled from 
the four quarters, honouring the Buddha after his victory. 
The one hideous Yaksa represents Mara’s army. Mara 
himself is grieving over his defeat ; writing on the ground,'* 
in Oriental phraseology, is a common evidence of perplexity. 
The Nidmiakathd tells us that after his defeat. Mara overcome* 
with sorrow sat down on the highway, drawing sixteen lines 
on the ground, corresponding to his sixteen regrets, and there 
his daughters beheld him, sad at heart, VTiting on the 
ground " ; this places the identification of the figure of Mara 
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beyond doubt. The dancers below, designated in the inscrip- 
tions as Alambusa, etc., four in number, are not the daughters 
of Mara, but as the inscriptions further inform us, Apsaras 
performing the music of the gods [turam devdndm) : 
a similar group is represented on the Ajatasatru pillar, 
Cunningham, pi. xvi, left, in honour of the Turban Relic 
enshrined in the Siidharma Sabha. 

As regards the various inscriptions (Cunningham, pi. xv. 
right, and pi. xlviii, 11) containing the word nadode^ 
or nadode 'pavaXe^ it has been pointed out that the phrase 
means “ on Mt. Nadoda ’’ ; it may be suggested also 
that nadoda pavate = nalagire “ on Mt. Na}a But Nalagiri 
seems to be known only as the name of an elephant. Pre- 
sumably Mt. Nala was famous for its elephants, and possessed 
a cetiya worshipped by elephants. There is another inscription 
(Cunningham, pi. xlviii, 6) reading abode cetiyam (I cannot 
see ambode) ; does not this mean “ the cetiya on (Mt.) 
Arbuda”, i.e. Abu ? 

The Bharhut tree- spirit bestowing food and water 
(Cunningham, pi. xlviii, 11 : same subject at Bodhgaya,. 
Burgess, pi. viii, 4) may illustrate the story of the Treasurer, 
monks, and tree -spirit found in the Dhammapada Atthakathd 
(Burlingame, Buddhist Legends, i, p. 277).^ It is certainly 
not a Bodhi-manda vyuha scene. In this connexion note 3 
on page 47 of my HIIA. should be ignored ; the correct 
explanation of the Sahci scene there referred to is given by 
Marshall, Guide to Sand, p. 64. 

The Saddanta Jdtaka is represented in a medallion, 
Cunningham, pL xxvi, 6 ; probably the same Jataka is 
referred to in the coping relief of Cunningham, pi. xliii, 6, 
where there are two elephants, one of which has six tusks. 

On the other hand, it does not seem to me that we are 
justified in calling the four-tusked elephant of the Ananta 
Gumpha, Orissa, by the name Saddanta (Foucher, Les 

^ The same interpretation is given by Chanda, K.P., in Mem. A.S.I.. 
No. 30, received after these notes were in type. 
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representations . . . , pp. 14, 47) ; not only has it not six 
tusks, but the cave is Jaina, not Buddhist. There is another 
four-tusked elephant in the Svargapuri cave. 

As regards the Anda-bhuta Jdtakaj Cunningham, pL xxvi, 8, 
it is worth noting that the female figure on the right is 
wearing (as can be clearly seen in a better photograph than 
that of Cunningham’s plate) the characteristically Indian 
ornament known as a channavira ^ ; this ornament appears 
already on the well-known Besnagar Yaksi {HIIA., fig. 8), 
also on some very early, perhaps Indo -Sumerian, terracottas 
recently acquired by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston,^ and 
very commonly in later Indian art. The same ornament 
is worn by the dancing Yaksa of Mara’s darbar, Sanci, north 
torana, middle architrave, back ; but it is not by any means 
exclusive to dancers. 


2. Mathura 

TheBharhut Jat aka relief of Cunningham, pL xxvii, 14, has 
been correctly identified by Hultzsch (JRAS. 1912, p. 399) 
as illustrating the Mahdbodhi Jdtaka, No. 528. I have now 
recognized a later episode of the same Jataka in the upper 
medallion of a railing pillar, J. 2 in the Mathura Museum, 
which is illustrated on a small scale in HIIA., fig. 59. The 
relief shows a Brahman standing, with an umbrella in his 
left hand and the right hand raised ; he is evidently addressing 
the group of persons before him, some of whom are seated. 
The Pali text tells us that the Bodhisattva, having first put 
to shame the five wicked councillors (whereat the king 
“collapsed and sat down”) and taught the Truth to the 
king himself, sent for the four sons, reconciled them with 
their father, and prevented the latter from inflicting an unduly 
severe punishment on the councillors. This accounts for the 
ten persons represented in the relief, and places the identifica- 
tion beyond doubt. 


^ Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography . i, p. 31. 
2 See Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin. No Vrl, 
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3. Pdtaliputra 

The early about 200 b.c.) railing found by Waddell at 
Pataliputra ^ and now in the Calcutta Museum has never 
received the attention it deserves from several points of 
view. 

M. Foucher (Les representatioyis de Jdtaka , . . , ut cit, 
supra, p. 11) has called attention to representations of the 
YakkhinI Assa-mukhi at Bodhgaya and Sahci, and suggests 
a connexion with the Padakusalamdnava Jdtaka, No, 432. 
One of the Pataliputra railing medallions (Waddell, pi. 1) 
combines the data presented in the Bodhgaya and Sahci 
examples ; all three persons are represented. The man and 
the Yakkhini are evidently on good terms ; the latter carries 
the child on her hip. It can hardly be doubted that the child 
is the Bodhisattva of the Jataka, and that the three medallions 
all actually refer to the Jataka in question. 

The, or a, Yakkhini Assa-mukhi is also represented at 
Bhaja Indra relief of the verandah " : HIIA., fig. 27), 
where she is accompanied by a man who holds a dagger in 
his hand, and seems to draw back. The immediate 
surroundings, full of wild animals and strewn with their 
bones, certainly looks like the vast forest at the foot of 
a mountain ", which was the Yakkhini's haunt. The dagger 
suggests resistance, and if the Jataka is here intended, the 
episode must be that of the Yakkhini's capture of her husband. 
But it seems a little doubtful whether it can be assumed that 
in a subordinate detail in so large a scene the Jataka is really 
referred to. Certainly when we find Assa-mukhi represented 
amongst the peaks of Govardhana in a later Krsna- 
Govardhanadhara relief at Mandor (HIIA.. fig. 166), she is 
present, not with reference to the Jataka, but like the lion 
and the snakes, as a typical denizen of the jungle. “ Assa- 
mukhi is rather the designation of a type than a personal 
name ; cf. the Yakkhini ValavCi-rupd or V alavd-mukha 
of Mahdvamsa, chaps, ix, x. 

^ ^^addt‘ll, Report on the Excavation.^ at Pataliputra , 19U8. pKs. i, andiii. 
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The square panel immediately to the left of the Assa- 
mukhi medallion above referred to (Waddell, ib.) represents 
a Naga standing beside a tree and an ant-hill on which a bird 
is perched. The Naga has seven hoods, which rise above 
the human form ; the right hand is raised, the left on the 
hip, the pose most characteristic in early Indian sculpture. 
There are two water vessels on the ground in the foreground. 
This probably illustrates one of the Naga Jatakas ; presumably 
the Bhuridatta Jdtaka^ No. 543, where it is expressly stated 
that there stood a banyan-tree near the ant-hill on which 
the Nagaraja practised his fast. 

One other medallion on the same plate represents a king 
seated, with his wife on his thigh and a child beside him : 

I cannot identify this. There are also some figures on the 
coping fragment above. 

A medallion on another part of the railing (Waddell, 
loc. cit., pi. iii, on the left) represents what looks like a dog 
gazing up into the air ; but by comparison with the Bharhut 
representation of the KuJckuta Jdtaka (Cunningham, pi. xlvii, 
5) it would appear that the dog ’’ must really be the cat 
in that story, looking up at the cock on the tree. 

Finally, the railing uprights of the same plate exhibit 
three pairs [mithuna) of persons, male and female, perhaps 
Yaksas and Yaksls, standing under trees. A general account 
of such auspicious pairs, which appear also on Sunga terra- 
cottas, and commonly in the later art, has been given by 
Gangoly.^ To this I would add that the Satapatha Brdhmar^, 
X, 5, 2, 8 , informs us that “ mithuna means a productive 
couple Such amorous couples seem to have suggested 
an auspicious fertility. In connexion with the later, more 
specifically erotic types of the Surya Deul at Konarak, it 
may be informing to cite the ritual intercourse which took 
place at the Mahavrata ceremony “ when the strengthening 
of the sun was an essential duty 

^ 0. C. Gangoly, The Mithuna in Indian Art, Rupam, 22-3, 1926. 

* A. B. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, p. 351. 
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4. Amardvati 

The Tibetan text translated by Rockhill ^ describes the 
presentation of the infant Siddhartha in the temple of the 
tutelary Yaki^ of the Sakyas ; according to the text, “ It 
was the habit of the Sakyas to make all new-born children 
bow down at the feet of a statue of the Yaksa Sakyavardhana 
(Sdhya-sjphel or -spel) ; so the king took the young child to 
the temple, but the Yaksa bowed down at his feet . . . and 
when the king saw the Yaksa bow down at the child^s feet, 
lie exclaimed ‘ He is the god of gods ! ’ and the child was 
therefore called Devatideva 

The same tradition appears in the Chinese AhhiniskraTnana 
Sutra (the late sixth century version by Jnanakuti but 
here the deity’s name, in Chinese, is Tsang Chang, for which 
the equivalent Dirghavardhana has been suggested. 

This event is twice illustrated at Amaravati ; the two reliefs 
are illustrated in Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship, 
pis. Ixix and xci, 4, the second relief, and perhaps also the 
first, being now in the British Museum. In Fergusson, xci, 4, 
the ‘‘ Presentation ” forms the last of a group of four nativity 
scenes, the three others representing the Conception, the 
Interpretation of the Dream, and the Nativity in the LumbinI 
Garden.^ In the garden scene the Four Devas are present, 
holding a cloth on which the presence of the infant is indicated 
by two small feet. In the Presentation panel a woman, 
presumably Mahaprajapati, holds in both hands the same 
cloth, and the presence of the child is again indicated by the 
two small feet. Mahaprajapati is accompanied only by two 
female attendants, one of whom bears the royal umbrella. 
She stands before a rukhha-cetiya, viz. a sacred tree with its 


^ W. W. Rockhiill, Life of the Buddha from Tibetan Works in the Bkah’ 
Hgyur and Bstan-Hgyur, ch. ii ; cf. Csoma de Koros, Analysis of the Kah~ 
Gyur, Asiatic Researches, xx, p. 289. 

* S. Beal, Romantic History of Buddha, p. 52. 

® A more satisfactory reproduction will be found in my Yahsas, 
♦Smithsonian Miscellaneous Publications, 1928, 
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altar ; and half emerging from this altar is the Yaksa 
^ak}^avardhana, leaning forward with joined hands and bowing 
to the child. This seems to represent the Yaksa in person 
rather than a statue : we do not know whether Yaksa statues 
were ever actually set up under trees. Fergusson suggests 
that it is the king in his bath ! The Yaksa type, with the 
conspicuous belly, is clearly recognizable. 

The second representation of this scene, Fergusson, pi. Ixix, 
is a medallion, broken above, but still not far from complete. 
Mahaprajapati, as before, is holding out the cloth on which the 
Bodhisattva’s feet can be seen ; the Yaksa is leaning forward 
from a &ort of booth or pavilion that may be called a temple. 
Behind Mahaprajapati stands King Suddhodana, with some 
musicians on the extreme right ; the rest of the composition 
, is occupied by numerous female attendants. 

^ Another excellent, though small, example of the Presentation 
scene forms the fifth from the right of the series of six scenes 
from the Life of the Buddha which decorate the stupa 
represented on the well-known slab from Amaravati, now in 
the Madras Museum, and reproduced in Burgess, Buddhist 
Stiijpas of Awamvati and J agaifijafeta ^ pi. i ; this version 
closely corresponds to the first described above, except 
that a larger number of female attendants is represented. 

These scenes, now for the first time identified, seem to be 
the only extant versions following what must be the older 
form of the story. The episode is greatly elaborated in the 
Lolita VistarOy chap, viii, where the temple is full of statues 
of gods, ^iva, Surya, etc., and all bow down to the child; 
in this form the story is illustrated at Borobudur.^ 

Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 

Museum of Fine Arts, 

Boston. 

28th October^ 1927. 

' N. J. Krom, The Life of Buddha on the sinpa of Barabudur according to 
the Lalita Visiara text, 1926, p. 40, 
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A PLURAL FORM IN THE PRAKRIT OF KHOTAN 

Dr. Barnett’s note {supra. 1927. p. 848) on this subject 
furnishes an opportunity for two observations : — 

(1) As regards the matter of an Iranian origin of the plural 
with ca. Iranian influence in Khotan is to me. as perhaps has 
been shown, not unwelcome. In particular, it seems possible 
that the lawyers may have been frequently Persian, unless 
we are deceived by the instance of the divira Mogata, son of 
Tamaspa (Tahmasp), occurring in a number of legal 
documents : similarly, the several references in Xo. 686 to 
selling to the Chinese (Cinana) of various places suggests 
that “ Chinaman ” and trader ’’ may have been quasi 
interchangeable expressions. 

A borrowing from Iranian of a mere plural termination 
seems, however, in itself not very likely. Moreover, the plural 
in ca did not even exist in Iranian ; upon referring to the 
examples quoted by Dr. Barnett from Dr. Reich elbs Avesta 
Grammar it will be seen that in them the ca has its ordinar}’ 
meaning of ‘‘ and ”, and has no bearing upon plurals in ca. 

(2) It would be interesting if we could somehow connect the 

pluralizing ca with the employment of ca, rc, que, in Sk. 
Jcah‘a{na), Iranian kasca, Gk. oore. ware, Latin quisque 

whosoever ” and each undiqiie. uhique. etc., of which 
I do not remember reading any very illuminating discussion. 

F. W. Thomas. 

THE STORY OF RABAR’S DEATH 

Referring to my communication on the story of Babur’s 
death {Journal. April, 1926, p. 295), I \vrite to point out 
that my contention that Babar’s fatal illness was uncoimected 
with Humayun's disease is supported by the silence of the 
Tdrildi’i Rashidl (p. 402, Elias and Ross' translation). Mirza 
Haidar, the writer of the Tdrlkh. was in India within ten years 
of Babar’s death, and would probably have heard the popular 
story if it had been current at the time, as his silence may be 
taken as significant. 


Sri Rama Sharma. 
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KAUSAMBI 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Daya Ram Sahni, in his article on 
Kausambi published in JRAS, 1927, page 698, mentions two 
Brahmi inscriptions foxmd in the villages in the neighbourhood 
of Kosam. These were installed in the reigns of certain 
Maharajas named Sivamegha and Bhadramegha, tvho are 
not said to he hiown from any other source. Xow Mr. Pargiter, 
in his Dynasties of the Kali Age, page 73, says that in the third 
century of the Christian era, nine very powerful and wise 
kings, known as Meghas, ruled in Kosala, but nothing more 
is known about them. Have we not some reason to suppose 
that these powerful Meghas of Kosala governed a territory 
including the present district of Allahabad after the downfall 
of the Kausambi kingdom ? 

SiTA Ram. 


RETHAKE BUDRUK PLATES OF MADHAVA-VARMAN 

During the last Easter holidays I took a trip to Khanapur 
in the Satara district with a few friends. An acquaintance of 
mine had informed me that Mr. Dadasahib Mane, of Khanapui , 
had in his possession some inscribed copper-plates. The latter 
gentleman had invited me to his village on several occasions. 
He was delighted to see us, and with little hesitation produced 
the plates. M e w^ere told that they contained a grant made to 
his ancestors by a king of Bedar. A\Tien asked by my friends 
as to the contents of the record, I assured them that the grant 
did not concern the Mane family. Further, I promised to 
send a preliminary short note in Marathi ^ to be read at the 
next conference of the Bharata-Itihasa-Sariisodhaka-Manclala 
of Poona and to contribute a summary in English to the 
JRAS. as early as possible. 

The grant was incised apparently on three copper-plates, 
measuring 11 1 in. x 5^ in., the first of which is unfortunately 
not forthcoming. The margins are folded over and beaten 

^ Not yet published. 
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down SO as to serve as rims. The inscription is cut on both 
the sides of the second and on the inner one of the third. It 
is of much geographical interest for Maharastra. especially 
the Satara district. Beyond the new name of a prince, it 
contains no historical information. Further details regarding 
his ancestors are wanting. The genealogy of the family may 
have been mentioned in the missing plate. But the prince 
cannot be identified with any Madhava-varman or Madhava 
known to history. His identification with the Madhava whose 
name occurs in the Kondedda grant of Dharmaraja ^ is 
impossible on paleographic grounds. No such king is 
mentioned in Dr. Kielhorn^s lists. 

I call the plates the Rethare Budruk plates (though brought 
to light at Khanapur), against the usual practice of naming the 
records after the villages in which they are discovered. To 
me it seems more appropriate to call them after the villages 
granted. 

The present record may be assigned to the sixth or the 
seventh century a.b. on epigraphic grounds. No era or 
regnal year is noted on the second or the third plate. The 
object of the inscription is to register the grant of a village, 
which is written by the devout c.nd veracious Kayastha 
Sripala. The donor is the illustrious Madhava-varman, who 
is styled Cdturdsramya'dharma-karma-setu^ i.e. the bridge of 
the rites and customary observances of the four stages of the 
religious life of Brahmans. He cannot have been a very 
powerful potentate, as the usual high-sounding titles are 
absent. He may, perhaps, have been a feudatory of the 
Calukya overlords. The names of the donees are Bolasvamin 
and Ke&va-svamin, engaged in performing the duties of 
the Sanatana-dharma, ‘'the everlasting religion." It is 
interesting to come across this stock word in our record. The 
Brahman grantees must have been students of the Sama- 
veda, as they are styled Chandogas. 

The village granted is Retturaka. It was situated to the 

^ My paper on these plates is being edited in the Ep, Ind. 

JRAS. APHIL 1928. 20 
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south-east of the river Krsna-Verina. In ordinary speech, 
at present, the river Krsna is called Krsna-Venna up to the 
confluence at Mahuli, not far from Satara. But at the time of 
bathing at the confluence of the rivers Krsna and Koyana 
or Kakudmatl at Karad (or more correctly Karhad), the 
stream is named Krsna-Venna. From the present inscription 
it is evident that it was known as Krsna-Venna as far as 
Retturaka. Nor need this surprise us. The Krsna itself was 
called Venna. It is probable that the two rivers Krsna and 
Velina after their confluence at Mahuli were called by the 
joint name Krsna-Venna. 

The modern form of Retturaka would be Rethare. There 
are four villages of this name in the Satara district, viz, 
Rethare Budruk, Rethare Khurd, Rethare Harinaksa, and 
Dharanace Rethare, The last is not situated near the river 
Krsna. As the village granted lay to the south-east, it is 
clear that Rethare Budruk is the modern representative ol 
Retturaka, as it is still in that direction. Tambatirtha and 
Kadambatirtha cannot at present be satisfactorily identified. 
But the former may have been at Tambave (2J miles from 
Rethare Budruk) in the Walwa taluka. Belavatika must be 
Belavade, 3 miles from the village granted, vdtikd being only 
an addition meaning a garden. Kolikavatika is identical with 
Kole (2 miles from Rethare Budruk), in the Walwa taluka. 
Vattarika is evidently Vatar or Vathar, about 2 miles west of 
Rethare Budruk. These latter places were then only gardens 
or hamlets of Retturaka. The village is conferred along with 
these vdtikds, corresponding to modern vddis. The mountain 
mentioned in the inscription must be Macchindragada, 
10 miles from Karhad. 

The grant was formally made on the Paurnima of Vai^akha, 
called Maha-Vaisakhi-Paurnima in the record. 

Y. R, Gxjpte, 

Late Asst. Supt. for Epigraphy. 
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ON VALLABHADEVA AND HIS SUBHASITAVALI 

The only important point raised by llr. D. C. Bhattacharyya 
in his communication {JR AS, 1928, pp. 135-7) on my note on 
the date of the SuhJidsitdvali {JRAS, 1927, pp. 471-7) 
is his doubt regarding the identity of the Vallabhadeva cited 
by Sarvananda in his l^lcd-sarvasva. He suggests that 
Sarvananda’s Vallabhadeva was an earlier Vallabhadeva 
who is cited in the anthologies (including our Suhhdsitavdli) 
and who himself composed an independent book of verses, 
named also SiJMsitdvali, probably in dr^d-metre, quite 
distinct from the antholog}" before us. He would agree with 
Peterson’s surmise that this earlier Vallabhadeva was the 
famous commentator of that name, to whom he would assign 
the date “ say about 1000 a.d.” This suggestion is indeed 
ingenious, but wholly hypothetical. 

In my note at p. 472, footnote 1, 1 have referred to this other 
Vallabhadeva, but I am inclined to believe that Sarvananda 
in the passage under discussion (p. 471) does not cite this 
commentator Vallabhadeva but the compiler of the anthology 
bearing the same name. For Sarvananda elsewhere quotes 
the scholiast Vallabhadeva with a distinct reference to his 
commentaries on Kumdra-J^ and Sisupdla-v^, Citing ^isu° 
V, 24, Sarvananda remarks ; iti Mdgha-Uohe Vallabkena 
dpanam dvdrikd vipanir haUa iti vydkfiydtam (on Anuira!^, ii, 
2, 2). Again, quoting one line from Kumdra-s^y v, 74, Sarva- 
nanda comments ; iti Kumdra-sambhave pravepaniandbhydm 
adhardhJiydm laksyah kopo yasyd iti Vallahhena vivrtam (on 
ii, 6, 89). This scholiast and his commentaries on Kumdra-s° 
and §isiipdla-v^ were thus known to Sarvananda. but the 
scholiast is quoted by him as Vallabha, with a pointed 
reference to his commentaries. The compiler of the anthology, 
on the other hand, is quoted by Sarvananda as Kasmira- 
Vallabhadeva (probably to distinguish him from the other 
Vallabha of scholiastic reputation), along with a pointed 
reference to his Suhlidsitavaliy from which a verse is also 
directly quoted. 
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Much capital need not be made out of the word rox^iia, 
which need not always mean compose excluding the idea 
of compilation. At any rate, it cannot be taken as the founda- 
tion of a conjecture that the scholiast Vallabha composed 
a book of verse, for which supposition there is no evidence. 
All that is known of this commentator \ allabhadeva (or 
Vallabha, as Sarvananda calls him twice) I have tried to put 
together in my Sanskrit Poetics, vol. i, pp. 96-8, vol. ii, p. 378, 
and I may be pardoned for refraining from repetition. It is 
interesting to note that the problem is complicated by the 
fact that this Vallabha was also probably a Kashmirian, who 
belonged to the first half of the tenth century a.d. ; but it 
seems to me that Sarvananda knew both of them and their 
^vTitings and carefully distinguished them in the manner 
indicated above. 

It may be worth while also to note that if, as Mr. Bhatta- 
charyya believes, all the citations in the commentary to 
the Niti-vdkydmrta are from the hypothetical Subhasiidvali 
of the earlier Vallabhadeva, then this work could not have 
been, as the quotations themselves show, composed “ probably 
in the ar^a-metre It is quite probable that the ascriptions 
in anthologies are not always correct ; but that does not 
affect the present question, and there is no evidence to show 
that later anthologies borrow from this work. 

As the dates of Sriharsa and the author of the Prasanna- 
rdghava cannot be said to have been settled beyond doubt, 
the point raised in the latter part of Mr. Bhattacharyya^s 
note does not arise. If the dates of Srivara and Bilvamangala 
conflict with the date suggested by Sarvananda 's reference, 
we have no other alternative but to regard their verses foimd 
in the Svbhdsitdvali as later interpolations. The question, 
I must confess, is not without difficulty, and I have admitted 
it fully in my previous article under question, but I still 
believe that no new fact or evidence has been put forward 
which would make me revise my views. S. K. De. 

University of Dacca. 

7th February, 1928. 
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Mr. Le Strange, in his book Baghdad during the Abhasid 
Cali'phate, speaks of the Dar-ur-Rakik (p. 123) and mentions 
a variant Dakik which he rejects. In the Syriac Chronicle of 
Bar Hebraeus (Paris, 1890), p. 203, the name is 

which is a translation of Dakik and is fairly good 
evidence for that name. 

A. S. Tritton. 

KERN INSTITUTE, LEIDEN 

The ‘‘ Kern Institute for Indian Archaeology, founded 
at the University of Leiden in 1924, has started, as appears 
from its first Annual Report (published at Leiden in 1927), 
a collection of letters of the great Dutch scholar whose name 
was connected with the Institute. Most of the letters collected 
— among which are the last lines written by Kern in 1917 — 
have been ceded to the Institute by Dutch scholars. The 
value of the collection would, however, be enhanced con- 
siderably if it could be enriched by the extensive corre- 
spondence which Kern has had with foreign scholars. 

For this reason the Kern Institute ” appeals to all who 
axe in possession of letters of Kern or who are able to give 
information as to the existence of such letters, in asking 
them kindly to send these documents to the Institute or to 
give information about them. Any collaboration to the 
enrichment of the collection of the Institute will be highly 
appreciated. 

All communications will be gladly received at the address 
of the secretary : J. H. Kramers, Hooglandsche Kerkgracht 
21, Leiden. 


RUSSO-GERMAN ALAEEXPEDITION 
This Expedition, May to December, 1928, is a joint under- 
taking of the Soviet Government (Academy of Leningrad) 
and the German scientific authorities. The object is the 
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glaciological, geological, and meteorological investigation of 
the Alai mountains in Western Turkestan. The expedition 
is under the leadership of Mr. W. R. Rickmers, the author 
of the Duah of Turkestan. The Russian members are N. L. 
Korshenewsky, Professor of Geography, Taschkent ; Professor 
Bielayeff, of Pulkova ; Professor Zimmermann, of Taschkent. 
The German members are Dr. L. Noth, Innsbruck, geologist ; 
Dr. R. Finsterwelder, Munich, cartography : Dr. R. Lentz, 
Berlin, ethnology. In addition there will be four young 
mountaineers delegated by the German and Austrian Alpine 
Club. 

This is to be the beginning of a systematic collection of 
data towards the chronological comparison of the ice-ages 
in the Alps and Turkestan. 

A LOST MANUSCKIPT OF MARCO POLO 

It has not strayed further than the shelves of the British 
Museum, but still the history is curious and shows how a 
scholar like Yule or a bibliographer like Cordier can be 
caught napping. When the ‘‘ Geographic Text of Marco Polo 
was printed by the Societe de Geographic in 1824 {Recueil de 
Voyagesy etc., tome i) use was made among other MSS. of 
an imperfect Latin text which was then in the library of Baron 
Walckenaer. In 1839 the Societe de Geographic printed the 
Mirabilia of Jordan of Severac from the unique MS. in the 
same library, and it was clearly stated in the Introduction 
(Recueil, etc., tome iv, p. 3) that the same volume contained 
also the said MS. of Marco Polo which had been used in 1824. 
When, therefore, in 1863 Yule translated the Mirabilia from 
the printed text of 1839, he must have known that Baron 
Walckenaer’s MSS. of the Mirabilia and of Marco Polo had 
been in one volume, but he did not know what had become of 
that volume when the Baron’s books were sold in 1853. 
A reviewer told him that the Mirabilia was in the British 
Museum, and he reports the fact, evidently without having 
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verified it, in Cathay^ 1866. The statement is repeated 
without comment by Cordier in the new edition of Cathay, 
vol. iii, 1914, p. 39. In the list of MSS. of Marco Polo in his 
first edition of The Booh ofSer Marco Polo, 1871, Yule registers 
Baron Walckenaer's MS. (No. 23) as A Miscellaneous 
Volume (proving that he had seen an account of the contents) 
with the note Present locality not knovm ”, and this is 
repeated by Cordier in the third edition, 1903, imder No. 28 ; 
and no further remark is made in Ser Marco Polo, 1920. 
When at last Cordier printed the whole Table of Contents 
(seven items) of Baron Walckenaer's volume in Les Merveilles 
de VAsie, 1925, p. 44, he did so without the least hint that here 
at last was the lost MS. of Marco Polo. Finally Professor 
L. F. Benedetto of Florence says on p. cxliii of his magnificent 
edition of Marco Polo {II Milime, 1928) : We do not know 
to what library, very probably American, the codex which 
once belonged to Baron Walckenaer may have migrated,” 
He calls the MS. abbastanza note vole (as far as the old extracts 
and notices allow him to judge) and proceeds to give an 
accurate account of the volume and of some of its other 
contents, including the Mirahilia. 

The volume is known in the British Museum as Add. 19513, 
and is described in the Catalogue of Additions 1848-53, 1868, 
p. 248, where also Paulus (Marchus) ” is duly indexed. The 
book seems at some time to have come out of its covers and 
Mirahilia has been wrongly inserted at the beginning instead 
of at the end. The leaves are numbered in pencil. Marco 
Polo begins on fol. 85 r° : Incipit prologus in librum domini 
marchi pauli de uenetiis de condictionibus & consuetudinibus 
orientalium regionum. and ends fol. 132v^ : possunt ab 
homine uel It consists of four gatherings (the fifth having 
been lost before 1824) of twelve leaves each : 85-96 with the 
catchword [in domo] ; 97-108 [porrigunt] ; 109-120 [scedant] ; 
121-132 [a bestia.]. The writing is of the fourteenth century, 
two columns to a page. The first two gatherings are ruled 
with 34 lines to the colunm while the third and fourth are 
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ruled only on two or three pages and have 33 and 32 lines to 
a column respectively. There can be no possible doubt 
that this is the MS. used in 1824, but the readings do not 
seem to have been very carefully copied then. It reads, for 
instance, (at least in the rubric) tijgui where 1824 gives nothing 
but Thingchingui. 

Thus has this manuscript, properly catalogued and indexed, 
lain hid in the British Museum for three quarters of a century. 

A. C. M. 


V. D. SMIKNOV: A MEMOIK 
The 22nd May, 1927, was the fifth anniversary of the death 
of Vasili Dimitriyevich Smirnov, the most noted among 
Russian scholars of Ottoman- Turkish, late Professor of Turkish 
language and literature. His long life (1846-1922) was very 
rich in events ; his career shows how, a son of poor and 
uncultured parents, he made for himself a name for vast 
erudition and thoroughly reliable scientific work. His strong 
character knew no obstacle, either in the primary seminary 
of Astrakhan or at the university of Petersburg. People of 
character being very rare in Russia, in this quality of his 
nature Smirnov resembled a foreigner, but he remained 
very Russian as far as the other features of his character 
were concerned. Some carelessness in method and his t3rpical 
Russian humour, like that of Gogol, are clearly reflected in 
his published work. His thoughts were always original, 
sometimes even derisive and sarcastic. His way of always 
speaking the truth in addition to his humour, did not gain 
him many friends, but he had no great need for them. Pro- 
fessor of the University, Curator of the Tmkish section at the 
Public Library, member and for a long time secretary of the 
well-known Eastern Section of the Russian Archaeological 
Society, he worked hard. Knowing well many Turkish dialects, 
such as Tatar, Chaghatai, and others, he specialized in 
Ottoman-Turkish. All his chief works are devoted to this 
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language and its folk-lore. He made a sketch of Ottomai:- 
Tuxkish literature, based upon original sources, when Europe 
had nothing similar.^ He published a large collection of 
Ottoman- Turkish texts for educational purposes ^ : even 
now this is the only work of the kind for this language. 
A very good connoisseur of manuscripts, he worked much in 
the libraries of Budapest, Paris, and London, and described 
the important Eussian collection of Turkish manuscripts.^ 
His two theses are fundamental works for Turkish literature 
and history.'^ Analysing not only Turkish sources, but also 
Slavonic and Greek, he gives etymologies of words connected 
with culture, history, etc.^ Being acquainted with all the 
Turkish editions in Russia, he always had considerable material 
for his articles at his disposal. He was particularly interested 
in Russo- Turkish historical relations : in connexion with 

it we may cite a very precious manuscript of 

(Tarikh-i Funduqliilii), found by him and partially published 
in his chrestomathy. Already known in Europe as a member 
of the Eleventh Congress of Orientalists,® another discovery 
of his made him known to English science as well. During 
one of his numerous excursions to Turkey he acquired a 

manuscript of jjfU- (Mihri khatun), which is still 

unique (see E. J. W. Gibb's, History of Ottoman Poetry, 
vol. ii, p. 132) ; at his death he had not edited the whole 

and the manuscript still remains in the possession of 
^ “ Ocherk istorii tureckoj literatury,’" SPB,, 1892. 

^ “ Obrazcovyja proizvedenija osmanskoj literatury/' SPB.y 1891 and 
1903 (2nd ed.). ' 

® “ CoUection.s scientifiques de Tlnstitut des langues orientales vivantes 
du Ministere des affaires etrangeres, vol. viii, Manuscrits Xurcs/' SPB.y 1897. 

* Their titles : Kuchibej Gomurginskij . . SPB., 1873, and “ Kiy - 
mskoje khanstvo pod verkhovenstvom Ottomanskoj Forty . . SPB.y 
1887. 

® Mnimyj tureckij sultan " {Zapiski, xviii), “ K objasneniju znachenija 
slova kandaly ” {Zapiskiy xxi) and many others. 

® See his article : “ Les vers dits seldjouk et le christianisme ture ** 
(Actes du Congrh des OrientalisteSy Paris, 1897, vol. iii). 
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his widow, X. K. Smirnov. His chief lines of study were 
Turkish literature, folk-lore, and history, and their relation to 
Russian history and life ; he was not a compiler, but always 
worked as a pioneer, and left in all these branches many works 
and many deep thoughts. Russia had in his person the first 
great specialist of Ottoman-Turkish and we fear she will 
not have another like him. 

He endured with great courage hunger and all kind of 
misfortunes during his latter years, and ever kept the dignity 
of a man. He died on the 22nd May, 1922, leaving a rich 
inheritance of books, manuscripts, and unedited articles. 

N. K. Dmitbijev. 


bUKPAKAKA 

When writing, a short time ago, a note on Surpdraka (cf. 
JRAS, 1927, p. Ill sq.) I was, unfortunately, not aware of 
the short papers by Burgess, I A, xi, 236 sq., 294, and by 
Klatt, ibid., xi, 293 sq., dealing with the same subject. They 
in no way interfere with my conclusions but should be 
mentioned here. 


Jarl Charpextier. 
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M'emoires be la Delegation Archeologique Franc a^ise 
EN Afghanistan. Tome II ; '' Les Antiquites 

Bouddhiques de Bamiyan par A. Godard, V. Godard, 
J. Hackin, avec des notes additionelles de M. Paul 
Pelliot, Membre de ITnstitut. pp. [vi], 113, [2], plates 
xlviii, paper covers. Paris et Bruxelles : Les Editions 
G. Van Oest, 1928. 

Seeing that the direction of archaeological research in 
Afghanistan has been granted to France for a period of 
thirty years, this large and handsome folio volume is likely to 
have many successors. Among those successors will be 
\"olume I, which, as it will contain an account of the under- 
taking from its inception and the reports sent home by 
Professor Foucher. the leader of the mivssion, is a subject 
of pleasurable anticipation. Priority of publication has 
secured for Volume II the privilege of an avertissement by 
M. Senart, who was President of the Consultative Commission. 

Apart from the pages (65-74) devoted to M. Hackin' s 
exploration of Dokhtar-i-Xoshirwan and its Sassanian 
paintings, the volume is concerned entirely with the famous 
valley of the colossal Buddhas of Bamiyan, and very largely 
with the Buddhas themselves and the recesses which they 
occupy. The site and the two colossi (the latter respectively 
53 metres and 35 metres high) have naturally commanded 
the attention of travellers from the Chinese pilgrim Hiuan- 
Tsang (a.d. 630) down to modern times. In the text (pp. 6-11) 
is given a rapid sketch of the notices of European writers 
from Hyde onwards, and an Appendix (pp. 75-99) contains 
a full bibliography with excerpts, including Professor Pelhot’s 
new translations of the Chinese notices and his valuable 
comments. 

The work is for the most part descriptive. After dealing 
with the Buddhas themselves, it describes and reproduces 
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the remains of paintings visible in the niches. It gives 
particulars of other (seated) Buddhas in the same group, 
or adjacent groups, of excavations (here also there are 
paintings) ; after which comes a chapter on the grottos of 
Bamiyan with plans and designs exhibiting the manner of 
roofing, which is here traced to a Persian origin. In regard 
to chronology the authors decide that the great Buddha, 
which was the earlier, cannot be anterior to the third century 
A.i)., and that the earliest of the paintings go back to the 
fifth or sixth century, antedating all that we now have of this 
Buddhist art except what is found in grottos 9 and 10 at 
Ajanta and what was brought to light by Sir A. Stein at 
Miran in Chinese Turkestan. 

The practical difficulties in obtaining photographs of 
frescoes on the wall-faces surrounding or over-arching the 
huge statues were realized by those who had the privilege 
of attending M. Hackin's lectures in London two years ago. 
We cannot therefore be sufficiently grateful for the repro- 
ductions, in many cases coloured, which are included among 
the fine photographs occupying the plates. 

F. W. Thomas. 


Outlines of Indian Constitutional History (British 
Period). By W. A. J. Archbold, M.A., LL.B. 8| x 6 
pp. 367. London : P. S. King and Son, Ltd. 1926. 

Mr. Archbold has dealt very successfully with a difficult 
and complicated subject. The title of his book may perhaps 
suggest to the uninitiated that a steady movement in the 
direction of what is known as constitutional government, 
that is to say, government on democratic principles, has been 
in progress in India from the earliest days of the East India 
Company until now. This, of course, would be a mistake, 
for the democratic idea in India is a plant of very recent growth, 
and, as Mr. Archbold points out, the reforms introduced in 
1909 contemplated no advance towards Parliamentary 
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government, which neither Lord Minto nor Lord Morley 
seems to have desired. 

The earher part of the book deals wdth the gradual 
application of English law, or of regulations and laws in 
consonance with its spirit, to the Company's factories and 
territories, to Europeans in India, and to natives of the country 
subject to the Company's authority ; and with the adminis- 
tration of native systems of law by or under the supervision 
of the Company's servants. We learn that at one time criminal 
cases were tried according to the Muhammadan law, but we 
are not told whether the cruel mutilation wEich it enjoins 
was permitted. It is with something akin to a shock that we 
read that the law as administered under the authority of 
Enghshmen, both in the Bengal and in the Bombay 
Presidencies, was a respecter of persons, and that a Brahman, 
no matter what his crime might have been, was immune from 
the extreme penalty. MTiatever we may think of the death 
penalty for forgery and of the merits of Xanda Kumar's 
case, the result of that trial at least convinced all that the 
accident of birth conferred immunity on no man. 

The state of the country did not always admit of the 
observance of legal niceties, and it is amusing to find in the 
Seventh Report of the Committee of Secrecy (1773) an 
admission and defence of what, in fact, amounted to the 
kidnappiug of defaulting debtors. It is also amusing to 
learn that the proceedings of the judge of the Admiralty Court, 
appointed in 1684, were to be in English, not in Latin. 

Mr. Archbold has explained with admirable lucidity the 
complicated situation at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, with the London Company, the English Company, 
and the General Society existing side by side, and also the 
intricate machinery for the administration of justice set up 
by the Regulating Act. 

The chief practical value of the book lies in its excellent 
accoimt of the latest development in constitution-making 
in India — the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. He has treated 
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this highly contentious subject with complete impartiality, 
and his book will be indispensable to all who wish to study 
this burning question. It is well written and well produced, 
and is disfigured by hardly any typographical errors. ‘‘ Naib 
Sabah , on p. 47, should be Naib Subah, but here it is not 
improbable that the author has closely followed a faulty 
original. 

WoLSELEY Haig. 

A Pageant op India. By Adolf Waley. 9x6. pp. x, 556. 

London : Constable and Co., Ltd., 1927. 

This book, as its name indicates, makes no pretensions to 
being a critical history of India, but may be described rather 
as the Indian chapter of the romance of history. The historical 
succession of sovereigns, Hindu, foreign, and Muslim, has been 
tolerably well preserved, and each has his entry and his exit 
and plays his part upon the stage, but it would be unreasonable 
to expect a single writer to base a book of this nature on 
original authorities. The consequence of this neglect is that 
many of the errors of the earlier English writers on Indian 
history have been reproduced. These writers were compelled 
to rely on a very restricted range of authorities and since the 
publication of their works the discovery of many authorities 
inaccessible to them has enabled later writers to correct 
erroneous statements and to question those based on 
insufficient evidence. For example, Delhi was not an imperial 
city before the advent of the Muslims, and it is incorrect to 
describe Prithvi Raj as Emperor of Hindustan. What 
rendered the Muslim conquest possible was the absence of 
any central authority in India. It is now generally admitted, 
even by Muslims, that the motive of Mahmud of Ghazni in 
attacking Hindu temples was not entirely zeal for Islam. The 
founder of the Bahmani dynasty of the Dakan was not the 
honest and grateful servant of a Brahman, nor had his title, 
Bahman Shah, any connexion with the name of the priestly 
caste of the Hindus, and Timur, much of whose early life was 
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passed in warfare with Mu^uls is not correctly described as 
the Moghul It is now generally known that the name of 
Bombay is derived from the goddess Mumbai, or Mumba 
Devf, who had a temple there, and that the inventor of the 
derivation Bom Bahia cannot have known Portuguese, or 
he would not have qualified a feminine substantiv'e with a 
masculine adjective. It would be easy to multiply instances 
of the repetition of exploded errors such as these, but 
Mr. Waley is on surer ground when he reaches the reigns of 
Shah Jahan and Aurangzib, for which he has consulted the 
best modern authorities — ^the late Mr. Irvine's fine version 
of Manucci's Storia do Mogor, A History of the Maratha 
People, by Kincaid and Parasnis, and Professor Jadunath 
Sarkar's History of Aurangzib. It is unfortunate that he has 
not utilized to the same extent, for the reign of Akbar, the late 
Mr. Vincent Smith's excellent study of that ruler. The book, 
in spite of these defects, has a distinct value. It gives a 
generally correct outline of Indian history and its style is 
calculated to promote interest in a subject which is too little 
studied in this country. It is much to be regretted that the 
gifted author died early in the year in which his book was 
published, and thus never enjoyed the opportunity of seeing 
in its final form the work which lives after him. 

W. H. 


The Lady of the Lotus, Pup Mati, Queen of Mandu. 
A Strange Tale of Faithfulness. By Ahmad-ul-Umri, 
Turkoman. Translated, with introduction and notes, 
together with twenty-six poems attributed to Queen 
Eup Mati done into verse by L. M. Crump, C.I.E. 
9^ X 8 . pp. xii, 96. 

Mr. Crump presents, in a most attractive form, the well- 
known story of Eup Math the faithful wife, or mistress, for 
her status is not yet determined, of Baz Bahadur, the last 
independent Muhammadan king of Malwa, that land of 
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romance. The prose narrative of the loves of Baz Bahadur 
and Rup 3Iati is a translation of a contemporary narrative 
by Ahmad-uI-Umri, a Turkman officer in the service of 
Sharaf-ud-din Husain Mirza, one of the tiubulent kinsmen 
of the great Akbar. Of the writer little is known, and we may 
well share Mr. Crump's regret that there is little or no chance 
of further acquaintance with this prose poet, this romantic 
historian, this Oriental feminist. 

Mr. Crump’s interest in the story of Rup Mat! and his 
assiduity in seeking records of the heroine were rewarded by 
the discovery of a copy, probably unique, of Ahmad*ul- 
Umri's work, transcribed by Mir JaTar ’Ali in 1653, about 
fifty-four years after the writing of the original. So far as 
can be judged by one who has not seen the MS. used Mr. Crump 
has dealt faithfully with his material, and has preserved the 
flavour of Eastern literary form. 

A defect in the book, and the only one which I have detected, 
is the too discriminate use of the nmcroyi^ which is distributed 
with apparent impartiality among short and long syllables. 
Mahadeo (for Mahadeo), Ahmad, Mahmud, Akbar, Ja^afar, 
Anagah, Mahbub, Mahal, Ka'aba, Atgah, Sadi, and Sayyid 
are all instances of its misplacement. The use of “ Altamsh ” 
for Iltutmish " is perhaps pardonable, as the correct version 
of the personal name of the great Slave King is not generally 
known ; but it is time that the name of our predecessors in 
empire in India was standardized. In Hindi and Indian 
Persian the form Marhatta is, for some reason, preferred. In 
the days of unscientific transliteration we used the form 
Mahratta, but there can be no excuse for writing Mahratta 
on one page and Maharatta on another. Maratha is the correct 
spelling. It is now generally recognized that Blochmann's 
description of the brutal Adham Khan as evidently a royal 
bastard ’’ rested on no evidence, and that the haphazard 
statement should not be taken as a fact. Baz Bahadur's 
real name was not Bazid, but Bayazid. The name of Tafa’ul 
Khan, the regent of Berar, is commonly corrupted, in Indian 
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histories written in Persian,, into Tiifal but ** Tufel ’’ 
is. so far as I know, not to be found. 

Mr, Crump's discussion of the status of his heroine is 
interesting, but in spite of his obvious anxiety to assign to her 
the dignity of a wife he is compelled to leave the question 
open. Most authorities refer to her as a courtesan, songstress, 
or mistress, and even the evidence of Xizam-ud-din Ahmad 
quoted by Mr. Crump in support of his own view, is incon- 
clusive. The -words used by him are liaram-i-diisidar. and 
Jiaram does not necessarily mean '* wife \ It might equally 
well describe the king's inaitresse en tiire. which Riip Mat! 
certainly was. 

ilr. Crump's melodious verses, which are not his first essay 
in poetry, preserve the spirit and genius of Eastern love- 
lyrics, and more of them would be welcome. Much work 
remains for so gifted a versifier in familiarizing the West witl\ 
the erotic poetry of the East, which prose renderings can never 
do. It is to be hoped that Mr. Crump will turn his attention 
to this matter. 

The form of the book, the printing, the binding, and. above 
all, the style in which the charming illustrations are repro 
duced are fully worthy of the Oxford University Press under 
the direction of IMr. Humphrey Milford. 

WOLSELEY HaiO. 


The Epic of Mount Everest. By Sir Francis 
Younghusband, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E. S\ x 0 . 319 pp. 
London : Edward Ai-nold and Co., 1926. 

This is a condensed description of the three Mount Everest 
Expeditions of 1921, 1922, and 1924. which, as explained, is 
intended to bring the heroic story within the range of a much 
larger class of readers than the limited number to which the 
expensive and elaborate records of the expeditions were 
accessible. 

The service of preparing this inspiring record could not have 
been entrusted to better hands than those of Sir Francis 
JK.\S. APEIL 1928. *27 
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Younghusband. the first Chairman of the Mount Everest 
Committee, whose own experience and achievements, of 
which one learns nothing from this book, and complete 
understanding of the mountaineer's spirit, as well as his official 
connexion with the three expeditions, marked him as the fittest 
person for the task 

The book leaves little to be desired as a defence of the 
sacrifices made in the attempt of spirit to establish its 
supremacy over matter and as a record of the devotion and 
heroism of all engaged in that attempt, and there are few who 
will not be thrilled by the recital of the sufferings and the 
achievements of those who attempted to overcome the world's 
highest mountain, and perhaps succeeded in the attempt. 

To the general reader, unable to share, or perhaps even to 
comprehend, the call of the mountains, the book will disclose 
many subjects of interest. The accounts of the fauna and flora 
of Tibet and especially the chapter on high altitude life (xiv) 
are most interesting. Another matter of the greatest interest 
to the physiologist as well as to the mountaineer is the 
question of the use of oxygen. Before the experience of those 
who all but succeeded in standing on the su mmi t of Everest 
had demonstrated the degree of man's adaptability to his 
surroundings the general view regarding oxygen may be 
represented by the statement that prudence demanded 
its use. It would doubtless be a greater triumph to 
climb Everest without oxygen than with it, but it was doubted 
whether man could exist, far less undergo physical exertion 
at altitudes much above 20.000 feet, and it was believed that 
acclimatization above this height was impossible, and that 
an attempt to remain at such an altitude would weaken the 
climber rather than enable him to adapt himself to conditions. 
The author’s view that this belief has been proved to be 
erroneous will probably commend itself to all who study his 
record, and his conclusion that oxygen has been the bane of 
Everest expeditions will be accepted ; with the reservation 
that oxygen should be supplied, as is brandy, as a medicine. 
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to be used when required. The question is well summarized 
by Sir Francis. 

Oxygenists might legitimately claim that if the expedition 
had concentrated upon oxygen— and upon oxygen alone— 
the summit might have been reached. It probably would have. 
But if it had we should have missed discovering the precious 
knowledge that men acclimatize themselves to the higher 
altitudes. We should have remained ignorant of the extent 
to which man, by exercising his capacities, can enlarge them. 
And we might have become increasingly dependent upon 
external stimulants instead of upon our native energies for 
climbing high mountains. A branch of science might have 
won a success, but man would have lost a chance of knowing 
himself.'’ 

The lesson learnt from these expeditions is, as the author 
says, that man‘s capacities are still growing, and that if he 
exercises them they expand. His conclusions are amply 
justified by the record of what was accomplished by the third 
Expedition. ‘‘ These two facts — that porters can carry a tent 
to near the 27,000 line, and that climbers can sleep there — 
are two of the most important results of this third Expedition.’’ 

Of the tragedy which closed the third Expedition — the 
deaths of Mallory and Irvine, who '' in the arms of Everest 
lie for ever — lie 10,000 feet above where any man has lain in 
death before *' Sir Francis writes in moving terms, but his 
record closes on a triumphant note. Mallory and Irvine may 
or may not have reached the summit, but what they, and 
others, accomplished has proved that the summit can be 
reached, and who can doubt that Everest will be defeated. 

The author is specially happy in his description of what is 
beautiful and what is awful in nature, and above all in nature 
among the great mountains. His description of the Rongbuk 
Glacier may be singled out as a specimen of his feeling for 
beauty and of his power of expressing it. 

Of minor blemishes the book contains singularly few. It 
may be objected that the simile “ his will managed to reduce 
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his stomach to the peace establishment ", suggesting, as it 
does to a soldier, the idea of weakening, does not very happily 
describe the restoration of a disordered stomach to a 
normally healthy condition. ” Palette " is preferable to 

pallet ’’ in describing an artist's equipment ; and where 
for were on p. 113 is probably a printer's error. 

The book is a worthy record of achievements of which our 
race may well be proud. 

WoLSELEY Haig. 

George Leigh Mallory. A Memoir. By David Pye. 

S\ X 6, pp. 183. Oxford University Press. London : 

Humphrey Milford, 1927. 

This charming memoir of a charming person is valuable to 
those who had not the privilege of knowing its subject chiefly 
as an analysis of the spirit of the mountaineer. Mr. Pye, 
aided by Mallory's writings, has given us a portrait of his 
friend which will arouse in all who study it a feeling of regret 
that they did not share the author's privilege. A character 
attractive partly by reason of its contradictions and full of 
youthful enthusiasm, youthful intolerance, and displaying 
occasionally youthful affectation, is firmly drawn in firm lines 
and Mallory himself is allowed to fill in the outline. Of his 
affectation we have specimens in his petulant outburst against 
the Public School system — the common but unreasonable 
complaint that our schools fail to turn ordinary boys into 
extraordinary men ; a complaint pardonable enough in one, 
who though himself a public schoolboy and master at a public 
school, was no ordinary boy and no ordinary man. Yet 
another petulant outburst : How hateful is success ! '* 

What does this mean ? That Mallory despised all success ? 
No, that Mallory disliked Scottish sailors and engineers. 
But this petulance in no way diminishes the charm of his 
character. 

Mr. Pye, evidently an intimate friend of Mallory, seldom 
offends by lack of restraint, but there is one expression that 
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jars — A conjunction of two unique creatures.” In a sense 
everybody is unique in that there is nobody in the world 
exactly like him in all respects ; but this phrase is either 
hyperbole, or, what is worse, a misuse of the word unique. 
In the United States such vulgarisms as somewhat unique " 
and ‘‘ very unique ” are common, but it behoves us carefully 
to guard the word, for it is the only one left to us that expresses 
its meaning. '' Singular " has gone, and now means no more 
than unusual ”, and unless we are careful unique ' may 
follow it. 

To those who had not the privilege of knowing Mallory, 
the most interesting part of the book will be those passages 
which describe the appeal which mountains made to his nature. 
“ Xowhere as among the high snow and ice is the utter 
insignificance of man's bodily presence so overwhelming, 
nowhere as among these mighty masses do his desires and 
aspirations seem, by comparison, so triumphant." 

This attitude explains the appeal which Everest made to 
him. The last two chapters of the book deal wdth that 
adventure and are enriched with Mallory's own graphic 
descriptions of his experiences. Of the final tragedy the author 
writes feelingly, but with complete understanding. When 
we are tempted to cry out upon the loss of two such lives, 
it is well for us to try to see Everest as Mallory saw it. To 
him the attempt Avas not just an adventure, still less Avas 
it an opportunity for record-breaking. The climbing of 
the mountain was an inspiration because it signified the 
transcendence of mind over matter." If Mallory could return 
he would be the last to complain that his life Avas throAvn away, 
or uselessly sacrificed. 

The printing, format, and illustration of the book are all 
of the nature and quality which we associate with the name of 
Mr. Humphrey Milford. 
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Kingship. By A. M. Hocart. 9x6, pp. x, 250. Oxford 
University Press. London : Humphrey Milford, 1927. 

The author of this book begins his prologue by describing 
two parties of historians, '' on the one hand those who deny 
that the same thing is ever invented twice, and therefore 
assert that if two customs in parts of the world ever so remote 
from one another show some resemblance, they must come 
from the same source : and, on the other, the die-hards, 
mostly men of immaculate scholarship, who automatically 
turn down every attempt at tracing common origins with the 
equally confident assertion that similar ideas occur to men 
independently in different parts of the world.*’ Mr, Hocart 
is a staimch adherent of the former party and gives to its 
principles an application so wide that the resemblances which 
he professes to find are not always apparent even to the careful 
student of his book. 

His theme is the system of ideas expressed by the term 

Divine Kingship ”, an expression so vague as to include 
theories of kingship which are not only dissimilar but con- 
flicting, but between which Mr. Hocart professes to trace 
resemblance. There is, for instance, the theory that a king is 
in some sense a god, as well as the theory that there's a 
divinity doth hedge a king ”, that a king is in a peculiar degree 
under divine protection. Not only does Mr. Hocart appear to 
be unable to distinguish the contradiction between these two 
theories ; he treats them as though they were identical. Even 
the fact that subjects have been known to pray for their kings 
is cited as evidence of the theory of the divinity of kings. It 
is not easy to understand how one who needs his subjects’ 
prayers can be regarded as divine ; nor does the suggestion 
that the second verse of God Save the King is a relic of the 
days when kings were regarded as gods carry conviction with it. 

Mr. Hocart, in deciding to try the hypothesis of common 
origin deprecates the reluctance of some scholars and historians 
of high repute to go so far ; attributing it partly to a fear 
of losing caste by being confounded with those wild men who 
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seized upon the most superficial resemblances in every part 
of the world to prove that the Ten Lost Tribes of Israel had 
been there Let me hasten to disclaim any intention of 
confounding Mr. Hocart with the wild men ", He has 
laboriously collected a mass of evidence, but he has 
manufactured none : and he understands \vhat evidence is, 
which is more than can be said of the ' wild men ", But like 
all who set out to prove a theory he is prone to find evidence 
in facts the relevance of which is not easily perceptible to the 
open mind. The notions that a king is a god and that a king 
is the special object of divine protection, though cognate, are 
yet distinct, and it does not follow that the second is derived 
from the first. In discussing the King's Evil he is on firmer 
ground, but even here it is unsafe to assume the identity of 
the divdne kingship " theory with the view that the king is 
enabled by divine assistance to work a miracle. The most that 
can be said is that divine influence temporarily pervades the 
king's personality. 

The chapter on Ambrosia, containing a parallel between the 
Eucharist and ambrosia, kava, and soma will offend some, but 
the Christian mysteries cannot be exempted from inquiries 
into the history of religion. The analogy may be more 
rationally condemned for its imperfection. The question of 
ambrosia is obscure, but there can be little doubt that the 
virtues of kava and soma lay originally in their intoxicating 
properties. 

The same objection applies to the analysis of coronation 
ceremonies. It is inevitable that analogies should be traceable 
between initiation ceremonies among different peoples, but 
the suggestion that the coronation ceremonies of Christian 
monarchs have their origin in the initiation ceremonies of 
primitive peoples who believe that these symbolize the death 
of him who is called to be the king and his rebirth as a god is 
strained. 

It may be doubted, too, whether the Oriental is capable of 
abstracting a man from his office. At the darbar held at 
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Delhi to commemorate Xing Edward’s accession and 
coronation much wonder was expressed at the precedence of 
Lord Curzon. the Viceroy, over the King’s brother. This 
attitude surely displayed an inability to identify the man with 
his office. 

The pedigree on p. 159 is not easily comprehensible. The 
ceremonies of Coronation. Ordination, and Initiation are 
exhibited as being derived from the ceremony of Installation, 
but the tree shows C^oronation and Ordination as being 
more closely linked together than is either Avith Initiation ; 
yet all three are shoAvui as the offspring of Installation, and 
are therefore sister ceremonies. The pedigree form is evidently 
intended to make the relationship clear. All that it does is 
to confound it. 

The attribution of the anthropomorphism of the Hindus to 
Greek influence will commend itself to few students. It should 
not be difficult to show that anthropomorphism is older 
than any recorded intercourse betAveen Greece and India. 
The anthropomorphism of the Greeks is indeed gross and 
absurd, but its grossness and absurdity do not approach those 
of Hindu mythology, betAA^een AAffiich and that of the Greeks 
the difference is one of kind rather than of degree. 

Mr. Hocart's argument that ceremonies in the course of time 
so lose their signification, and, consequently, essential details, 
as to become unrecognizable is certainly one explanation of 
the discrepancies AAffiich he either brushes aside as unimportant 
or attempts to reconcile, but most aauII seek the simpler 
explanation that the various ceremonies differ essentially. 

These remarks are not intended to suggest that Mr. Hocart 
has not AAritten an interesting book containing valuable 
material, for he has. He defines his book as an attempt at 
applying to customs and beliefs the methods that have been 
so successful in the study of language. As a first attempt it is. 
as he admits, crude ; but as a first attempt it is also a very 
creditable performance, and it is to be hoped that the author 
Avill deA^elop his theories more fully at a later date. 

WoLSELEY Haig. 
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The Life of Lieut.-General H.H. Sir Pratap Singh. 

By E. B. VAN Wart, O.B.E., M.A. 9 x 54. pp. xii, 237. 

Oxford L'niversity Press. London : Humphrey Milford, 
1926. 

Mr. van Wart has wisely allowed the late Maharaja to tell 
his story himself, as far as possible, using for that purpose the 
autobiography written by him in his life, but he has found it 
necessary to supplement this haphazard record by such 
information as could be gleaned from those who had been 
fortunate enough to be brought into intimate personal 
relations with the Maharaja. The result of his labours is an 
illuminating and eminently readable biography of the 
charming personality who was during the quarter of a century 
preceding his death one of the most prominent figures 
in India. 

The prince, or as he would have chosen to be styled, the 
soldier, whose portrait Mr. van Wart has given us, will be 
remembered by all his numerous friends and by all who had 
the honour of his acquaintance as a great gentleman, a fim‘ 
sportsman, and a charming companion : a worthy repre- 
sentative of the race of warriors from which he was proud to 
be sprung. Sir Pratap Singh's pride of race was not of that 
kind which regards high birth as the supreme merit of him 
who possesses it. His was that nobler form of pride which 
held it incumbent on the nobly born to prove himself worthy 
of his birth, and, in doing so, to shed fresh lustre on it. His 
ideal was service, and the three Sovereigns whom it Avas his 
pride to serve had no more loyal servant, nor had those Avho. 
like him, served the King, any more devoted friend than the 
“ old Rajput soldier ", as he styled himself in a memorable 
message. “ Ever looking to your Majesty as my second God. 
I, as your Majesty's A.D.C., consider it my sacred duty to 
serve your Majesty personally at this time,*’ This one sentence 
is a key to the Maharaja's attitude, throughout his life, to 
his sovereign, just as his dignified rebuke Sahib, he w^as your 
Prince," to an Englishman who had spoken slightingly of the 
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late Duke of Clarence, was an indication of the old soldier’s 
veneration for his sovereign's house. 

The book, with its fund of anecdote of Sir Pratap, and its 
record of the quaint sayings in his own inimitable English, 
will recall to many the old warrior's cheery voice, straight- 
forward outlook on life, and intolerance of sophistry, 
hypocrisy, sedition, and political quackery. ” Your stomach 
and mine. Look at it ! " to an obese politician who tried to 
scrape acquaintance with him — Very good thing, you liking 
striking, I liking shooting " — his remark to a number of 
strikers at the Jodhpur railway workshops— are instances of 
his caustic wit and of his attitude to disaffection. 

His veneration for members of the Royal Family, of which 
his refusal to sit on the same level as the Prince of Wales was 
an instance, never withheld him from fearless admonition when 
he believed it to be called for. '' You no riding like that, you 
riding like this. You riding like that you spoiling my mare, 
was his advice, well meant and well received, to the late 
Duke of Clarence. You going pig-sticking to-morrow, now 
you going to bed," was his equally blunt announcement to 
the present Prince of Wales ; but perhaps the most delightful 
instance of his outspokenness was his advice to his present 
Majesty : ‘'If you real King you would cut tongue off 
instead of letting him talk so much." 

It is not fair thus to skim the cream off Mr. van Wart’s 
book, and I must not further yield to temptation, but one 
instance of the late Maharaja's nobility of character must 
be mentioned — his helping to bear the coffin of Lieut. James 
Dalmahoy Cadell. What this meant will be understood only 
by those who have had experience of the strength of caste 
prejudice in India. The moving story is admirably told in the 
fine poem of Sir Henry Xewbolt, which the author has been 
permitted to quote at length. 

To the friends of the late Sir Pratap Singh this book will 
be a welcome memento of an exceptionally fine character. 
To others, and especially to politicians, it is commended as 
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an account of a representative Indian, a member of one of the 
noblest of her peoples, and a far truer representative than any 
of the interested and '' politically- minded " Indians with axes 
to grind. 

WoLSELEY Haig. 

Rabindranath Tagore. Poet and Dramatist. By Edward 
Thompson. 9 x 6 , pp. xii, 327. Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press. London, etc.. 1926. 

This book is a scholarly study of the work and literary life 
ot the greatest of living Indian poets and dramatists, a 
character well worthy of study. Precisely how great 
Rabindranath is and to what extent he may, as a poet and 
dramatist, be described as Indian are controversial questions 
which it ill becomes one who is ignorant of Bengali to attempt 
to decide. 

Mr. Thompson prefaces his account of the poet by an account 
of the great Bengali reformer Rammohan Ray and of the 
religious community, the Brahmo Samaj, which he founded 
and to which Rabindranath Tagore belongs. In this he has 
done well, for it is impossible to understand the poet unless 
Ave understand his attitude to orthodox Hinduism, and his 
adhesion to the enlightened community to which he belongs 
enables us to understand that attitude. 

Space, no less than lack of the necessary equipment, 
precludes me from attempting to review Rabindranath's 
enormous contributions to literature. In Mr. Thompson he 
has found an appreciative but not undiscriniinating critic, 
who, though he concludes by claiming confidently that his 
(Rabindranath's) output is one of fine and often great poetry 
adding that it contains an enormous body of work of almost, 
if not quite, the highest beauty and of many kinds ", is by no 
means blind to the poet's faults, which are neither few nor 
venial. His prolixity, his constant repetition of ideas as well as 
of words, which is compared in its maddening effect to the note 
of the coppersmith or the brain-fever bird, the lapses from good 
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taste, even from decency, in his erotic poems, some of which 
fail to rise above the level of literary exercises, his proneness 
to plunge into the full sea of composition with inadequate 
forethought and with imperfect acquaintance with his subject, 
of his readiness to make himself a motley to the view . 
his monotony, his mental laziness, except when aroused by 
deep feeling, all receive their meed of condemnation, which, 
however just, will not commend itself to those who scorn 
the suggestion that their hern is infeiior to Milton and assert 
that he has written greater poetry, and more of it, than 
Shakespeare, Dante. Goethe, or the Greeks. To such ignorant 
anfl indiscriminate adulation Mr. Thompson's calmer judgment 
is an antidote. It may be conceded at once that Rabindranath 
is a great poet, but to giv(' him a pla(‘(‘ among the world's 
greatest is absurd. 

Different views of the extent of the debt which he owes 
to the West are current. One scholarly critic of his own country 
can see in him no more than a Western poet who is able to 
express himself in Bengali, albeit in a style which appears 
happier and more natural when rendered into English. In 
short “ Bengal has not given Rabindranath to Europe — 
rather Europe has given him to the Bengalis His Bengali 
admirers would not admit this for a moment. Mr. Thompson 
steers a middle course. Western learning and Western letters 
have enlightened the poet's mind, and widened his outlook 
on life, but they have not denationalized his literary style or 
his literary work. 

In a foreigner with so marvellous a command of English as 
Rabindranath it is strange to find now and then translations 
so grotesque as to shock. In the description of the attack on 
a Salvation Army preacher by Bengali youths — a scathing 
satire on Bengali heroism — the preacher has his head broken. 
His plight is thus described in English : “ They beat the 
preacher on the head. His head bursts and blood runs.'’ No 
such cerebral explosion as is suggested in the English occurred, 
for the preacher immediately afterwards addresses his 
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assailants. ’* Flows, too. should have been substituted for 
‘‘runs”. A word of which the poet seems to be fond is 
douse which occurs in two translated passages in the 
book, solemn, not facetiou>. The word is hardly dignified, 
and the expression “ douse my lamp “ used of Love, as Death, 
suggests Dirk Hatteraick's “ Douse the glim " Lovelihead " 
is not easy to justify and the meaning of *' Vasuki . . . 
swingeing his folds '* is not clear. Death has left his card 
of invitation behind my ear ! ' 

Of the poet's j^olitics this is not the place to speak, but it 
may be said without indiscretion that they are unpractical. 
He has unequivocally shown his dissatisfaction with the alien 
rulers of his country, and he has antagonized their bitterest 
o})ponents by his satire, all the more biting for its truth. 

Mr. Thompson has given us an exceedingly interesting studv 
of the growth, development, and evolution of a great poet, 
great in spite of many imperfections, and though his work 
will not please all it will be welcome to the discriminating. 
His book is disfigured by very few blemishes, of which his 
reference to the Governor-General who abolished sati as 
Lord Bentinck "is one. There appears to be no excuse for 
the use of the abominable word Britisher ' on page 247 ; 
and the expression had operating not taken place '* on 
page 231 is worse than inelegant. 

WoLSELEv Haig, 

Indica by L. D. Barnett 

1. UbER das WeSEX DER ALTIXDISCHEX ReCHTSSCHRIFTEX 
uxD iHR Verhaltxxs zu einaxder VXD zu Kautilya. 
Von JoHANX Jakob ^Ieyer, 9| x 6f. ix + 440 pp. 
Leipzig: 0. Harrassowitz, 1927. 

Herr Meyer's book suffers sorely from I' nubersichtliclil'eH : 
It consists of a single chapter occupying 356 pages (with a 
^achu'ort 58 pages long) divided into paragraphs of corre- 
sponding bulk (one of them covers 18o pages), without any 
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finger-post in the shape of a table of contents to guide the 
student through its paths. Nor are its indexes at all 
exhaustive. But it will repay the labour of study, for it 
presents in a lively style the fruits of a wide and deep reading 
applied in skilful research^ and these fruits are of striking 
interest. 

The author's aim has been (1) to determine by a careful 
comparison of their contents the mutual relations and relative 
dates of the chief Sanskrit dharma-s'utrm and dhurma-sdstras 
and the Kautillya, and (2) to make clear the real nature of thi‘ 
-literature and its preachers, the Brahmans, His 
general conclusions are as follows. As to the first point . 
Baudhayana and Apastamba are pre-buddhist ; Vasistha 
belongs to about the fourth century b.c. ; Narada is 
really older than our Manu (the mention of dlndras, with 
much else in his text, is due to interpolation) ; Manu 
in the present form was written between 200 b.c. an<l 
200 A.D. (perhaps nearer to the former date) by a compiler 
who worked over an earlier Manu composed in mixed 
prose and verse, and who, aiming mainly at religion'^ 
edification, omitted and abridged much of the earlier Manu. 
added much ab extra, including some matter from Artha-sastras. 
and patched together many contradictory scraps, producing 
a text very deficient in legal clarity ; Yajhavalkya is a 
compiler, who has drawn especially on Narada and Kautilya. 
and also on Manu : Visnu is a late pseudo-Sutra, drawing 
upon Manu and Yajhavalkya inter alios ; Gautama comes 
last of all, and has used all the others. Kautilya did not use 
Manu and the later writers on dharma ; he may have drawn 
upon Baudhayana, or both may have used the same sources : 
the most valuable surviving Smiti is to be fmmd in his 
Books iii and iv, which are carefully compiled from both 
brahmanic and secular works. As to the second point, Herr 
Meyer holds that the Dharma-sutras and Dharma- sastras do 
not deserve the title of law-books. Their original purpose 
was to furnish the Brahmans with manuals of magic, to 
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teach them dmra in the narrower sense of the word, i.e. correct 
conduct such as would ward o£E from them malign demonic 
influences, and thus secure for them bodily and mental 
welfare ; hence their rules forbidding nakedness, eating in 
public, and mention of names, regulating res venerea and the 
calls of nature, arranging for ritual cleanness, prescribing 
mortifications and atonements thereby, etc., etc. In the earlier 
books on dharma the whole of life is pervaded by the dread of 
magic influences. ‘‘ The authors of the works inspired by the 
genuine spirit of Smrti do not mean to give us real law-books, 
and often cannot do so, because obviously they have not 
knowledge enough." True, the metrical law-books deal with 
the eighteen articles of secular law ; but almost ail the later 
writers treat civil law quite unsystematically, and the older 
ones touch it very briefly and casually, often showing great 
ignorance of the world. There existed many books on secular 
law, records of local customs, rules of corporations, etc. ; but 
the Brahmans did not trouble to study these^ and only drew 
from them just enough for their purpose. As time went on, 
they incorporated more and more of this secular law in their 
manuals of religious law : that is all. The best expositions 
of secular law have perished, though a reflexion of them is 
preserved in Kautilya. As to religious law, it reached its zenith 
before any of the existing books were written ; in the latter 
we trace not development of it, but increasing decay. Secular 
law originally was cultivated by Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, and 
^udras, especially Vaisyas, probably in anustuhh verse. 
Religious law also was in earliest times couched largely in 
verse, but in tristubh, the metre of the early epic.^ Tradition 
associates Brahmans with gdyatrt, Ksatriyas with tristubk. 
and Vaisyas with jagatl^ but the Brahmans early took up the 
anustuhh, and especially used it in the magic literature that 
they peculiarly cultivated. 

For originally and fundamentally the Brahmans were 

^ On this point we may call attention to Or. Charpentier’s discussion 
in Die Swparnasage^ p. 204. 
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Shamans, living like gipsies in wandering bands or vrdtas. 
In Ap. IL iii. 7, 13-15, a comme ilfaut Brahman is addressed 
as vrdtf/a ; in the cratya of Ath. Y. xv we have an apotheosis 
of the Brahman in his primitive character as vagrant and 
beggar, who is here identified with Rudra-Siva, the vagabond 
god and chief of the vrdta of Maruts or Rudras. In the 
Mahabharata, however, the vrdtyn is a vagabond amusing the 
public by songs, music, tales, and newsmongeringd The 
history of the word mdnam is similar : originally signifying 
a Brahman lad, in the Kautillya it denotes a dissolute 
rascal addicted to robbery, lechery, and the practice of magic 
for these ends. Both vrdtyas and mdnavas are Brahmans in 
a state of nature ”, in the primitive condition of an earlier 
age, 'patita-mvitrikos, whom the Brahmans who had socially 
established themselves came to regard with growing dislike, 
until they at length forgot that they were brethren. 

The vagrant life of the primitive Brahmans explains much 
that is peculiar in the ideas and practices of Brahmans 
throughout their history. They were always beggars, 
clamorous for largesse. Brahman law-books permit free love 
to women, and the penalties for conjugal irregularity laid 
upon her are much lighter than those upon the man.^ Though 
the teachings previous to the existing law-books were sev^ere 
on sins of sex, the latter make many compromises and con- 
cessions. Even learned Brahmans were proverbially erotic, 
and owing to their repute for sanctity and magic powers, 
they were in great demand as deputy-husbands. Conjugal 
laxity is also indicated by the fact that they did not^ollow 
the law of primogenitirre ; the most learned and able son 
took the lead, and where Smrti mentions privileges of the 
first-born it does so under non-brahmanic influence. Their 
marriage-forms too, were urdque : their brides were given 

^ It should be observed that the word vratya includes more than 
Brahmans ; e.g. of. Mbh, XIII, xlix, 9 ; Manu, x, 22. 

- The.se facts are candidly discussed by Mr. V. ^'enkatachellam Iyer in 
his paper "The Sanatana Dharma of Hindu Marriage" m the Mysore 
Cniverfufy Magazine of 1926. 
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to them, for originally they had no money to buy them nor 
power to carry them off by force. Agni, peculiarly the 
Brahman s god, was in origin the vagabond’s camp-fire. It 
was inherited instinct that led them to live outside the town, 
and to eschew agriculture, cattle-breeding, trade, manual 
labour, even the simplest kinds of manufacture ; and it was the 
same old instinct that moved them to establish and realise 
the ideal with which the perfect Brahman Ufe is consummated, 
the retirement from the world into the hermitage and then 
into the final sannydsa that leads to death. 

These are remarkable conclusions, but on the whole they 
seem to me to be substantiated by the evidence. I say on 
the whole ”, for on details there may be some differences of 
opinion, especially in regard to the Nachivort, and Herr Meyer's 
imagination is sometimes exuberant. But in his general 
conclusions I incline to agree with him. The old doctrine that 
the Sutras are all earlier than the Sastras is quite untenable,^ 
as he shows, and his deductions as to their relative dates, 
their fundamental character, and the prinoitive nature of the 
Brahmans are in the main sound. On the last point, indeed 
he might have strengthened his case by quoting Br.-ar. Up. VI. 
iv, 6 ff., and Ch. Up. IV, i and iv. Certainly he has given 
us a remarkable and thought-provoking book. 

2. University of Calcutta ; Journal of the Depart- 
ment OF Letters. Vols. xv, xvi. 9| x 6|, vi + 203 -f 
23 -f 63 + 64 + i + 162 + 80 -f 62 + 62 + 82 pp. 
Calcutta : University Press, 1927. 

The contributions contained in these volumes vary greatly 
in quality and quantity ; but, with the exception of Mr. 
Mookerji’s paper on “ The Gipsies and the Spread of Indian 
Culture”, they are generally good, in some cases remarkably 
so. Among the more important papers we may single out for 
special mention those of Professor C. Formichi on “ The 

^ A further example is the case of the Vaikhdnasa^ which Dr. Caland 
would assign to the fourth century a.d. 

JRAS. APRIL 192S. 2s 
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Upanishads as the landmark in the history of Indian thought 
of Mr. Sarat Chandra Mitra on the cult of the Sun-god in 
medieval Eastern Bengal, of IMr. K. C. Chattopadhyaya on 
“ The Identification of the Rgvedic river Saras vatl and some 
connected problems of Pandit Bidhusekhar Sastri on vocalic 
composition (in Bengali), of Mr. Manindramohan Bose on the 
post-Caitanya Sahajiya cult and on the Padas of Candidasa. of 
Mr. Basantakumar Chatter jee on Yidyapati’s poems, of 
Mr. P. C. Sengupta on the Aryabhatiya (a translation), of 
Mr. S. C. Chatter] i on the Nyaya doctrine of Pramana, and of 
Mr. Girindra Mohan Sarkar on the Sena period of Bengal 
history. The last of these papers shows real ability in historical 
research, and it is deeply to be regretted that death has cut 
short the author’s promising career. The longest and perhaps 
most striking monograph is that of Mr. Bose on the Sahajiya 
cult, which throws much light on a hitherto obscure religious 
movement that has wielded an enormous influence on the 
soul of Bengal ; a copious bibliography is appended to it, 
which makes it still more valuable. 

3. A Sanskkit Grammar for Stubents. By Arthur A. 

Macbonell, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., etc. Third edition. 

X 5J, XX -f 264 pp. London ; Oxford University 
Press, 1927. 

Accurate in scholarship and lucid in presentation, Professor 
Macdoneirs grammar has from the first won for itself wide 
and well-deserved popularity. This impression reproduces 
the second edition with a few corrections of slight errors, 
but with no essential changes, for changes are unnecessary 
in a work of such approved excellence. 

4. [Bharatiya-caritaaibubhi.] a Dictionary of Indian 

Classical Characters pertaining to mythology, philosophy, 
literature, antiquity, arts, manners, customs, etc. of the 
Hindus by Chaturvebi Dwarka Prasab Sharma. 
9f X 7f, xl + 682 pp., 1 plate. Lucknow : Newul 
Edshore Press, 1919. 
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This work, which bears the second title Hindi-caritdmbvdhif 
is a Hindi dictionary of notable persons, things, and places, 
and is rather more comprehensive than its title-page suggests, 
for it contains also brief notices of many medieval and modern 
persons of mark in history, literature, etc., sects, countries, 
to^vns, and the like, while one appendix contains notices of 
Muslim and British historical characters (including ^ivaji !), 
and another gives a number of geographical names fotmd in 
the Mahabharata with explanations in Hindi and English. 
Many of the notices are very jejune, and there are some 
serious deficiencies ; for example, under the caption MdgJia 
there is no mention of the identification of Varmalata with the 
historical king of that name, and he is wrongly called Varmala. 
However, the work contains a good deal of information, 
though of a rather sketchy kind, on the life and works of 
many medieval and modern personages which will be useful, 
and as a book of reference for the general public it should 
also be acceptable. 

5. The Bagh Caves in the Gwalior State. Published by 
the India Society in co-operation with the Department 
of Archaeology, Gwalior, for his late Highness Maharaja 
Sir Madhav Rao Scindia Alijah Bahadur, etc. X 

lOJ. viii + 78 pp., 29 plates (9 coL). London, Banbury 
printed : India Society, 1927. 

To the India Society, to the Department of Archaeology 
of Gwalior, and to the late Maharaja of that State art-lovers 
are under a deep debt of gratitude. This fine volume, beauti- 
fully printed and beautifully reproducing the gracious 
loveliness of the art of Bagh, is a gift of richest quality, well 
worthy of the enlightened bounty of the Prince to whom it 
is in large measure owing. It contains 20 plates of drawings 
and plans and 9 coloured reproductions of the frescoes 
from careful eye-copies by native artists — frescoes which, 
as Sir John Marshall justly says, will bear comparison with 
the best that Europe could produce down to the time of 
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Michael Angelo '' — together with a one-page preface by 
Mr. L. Binyon, 16 pages by Sir John Marshall describing the 
caves, some miscellaneous notes by Mr. M. B. Garde, valuable 
studies of the sculptures and paintings by Dr. J. P. Vogel, 
a short note on the frescoes by Mr. Havell, and two articles 
by Dr. J. H. Cousins, the first an aesthetic appreciation and 
the second dealing with the topography. In short, it is, 
despite some minor shortcomings, well worthy of its beautiful 
theme, an art cKe principio e cagion di tntta gioia. 

6. Report of the Archaeological Department of His 

Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Dominions, 1334 f./ 
1924-5 A.D. 13J X 10|, xi + 44 pp., 9 plates (2 col.). 
Hyderabad, Calcutta printed : Baptist Mission Press, 
1927. 

In this Report Mr. Yazdani chronicles an active and useful 
year’s work by the Department under his capable guidance. 
Most interesting is the announcement of the progress made 
for the preservation of the Ajanta Caves with their frescoes, 
and the steps that are being taken to reproduce them in 
colour, of which we are given most attractive foretastes ip 
the plates of the present volume. Good work has likewise 
been accomplished in the conservation of Ellora and some 
noteworthy Muslim tombs, while several valuable acquisitions 
of coins have also been made. From the archaeological point 
of view all is well with Hyderabad. 

7. Later Greek Sculpture and its Influence on East 

AND West. By A. W. Lawrence. 10| x 8, xvii + 
157 pp., 112 plates, London : Jonathan Cape, 1927. 

Mr. Lawrence’s work, fascinating as a tale of art-history 
and amply illustrated by excellent plates, is one over which 
the reviewer would willingly linger, but he must resist the 
temptation and restrict his attention to the part of it with 
which this Journal is directly concerned, to wit, chapters 7 
(■' The Hellenistic East ”) and 8 The Hellenistic Tradition 
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in India and the Far East '*). Chapter 7 gives us a sketch of 
the influence of Greek art in Egypt and neighbouring African 
states, Phoenicia, the Seleucid and Parthian empires, Syria, 
Palestine, and Arabia ; its effect in these regions, however, 
was not vitalising, and it produced few works of marked power 
(the intensely live heads of Arsinoe III and Euthydemus are 
strictly Pergamene). But on India its influence was deeper, 
and culminated in the Gandharan school, which passed from 
India through Central Asia to China and Japan — a develop- 
ment which Mr. Lawrence sketches in outlines, necessarily 
very brief, but on the whole just, though we suspect he is 
mistaken in seeing a direct Greek touch in Asoka's Sarnath 
capital, and he makes a little slip in speaking of “ Kuvera, 
King of the Devils ” (p. 80). Mr. Lawrence has rendered a 
valuable service to the study of oriental art by viewing it 
thus from the wider standpoint of Hellenistic art ; we hope 
that some day he will study it in closer detail. 


InDISCHE StROMUNGEN in DER ISLAMISCHEN MySTIK. I : 
ZuR Geschichte und Kritik. II : Lexicon 

WICHTIGSTER TeRMINI DER ISLAMISCHEN MySTIK. By 
Dr. M. Horten. Materialien zur Kunde des Buddhismus, 
13 Heft. 32 + 141 pages. Heidelberg, 1927-8. 

The view that Indian religious philosophy exerted a con- 
siderable influence upon the development of Islamic 
mysticism has been advocated by several distinguished 
scholars, including such a cautious and unprejudiced 
investigator as Goldziher, who, however, recognized that, 
in any case, the Indian influences are of secondary importance 
compared with the Hellenistic. Few at present would venture 
even so far as this. Within the last fifteen years the whole 
problem of the origin and evolution of Sufism, down to the 
death of Hallaj in a.d. 922, has received a new orientation 
from the brilliant series of monographs in which Massignon 
embodied the results of an extraordinarily wide and 
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penetrating study of the materials (unpublished MSS. for 
the most part) that are still extant. From his subtle analysis 
it appears that the Qur'an was the central source whence the 
early Muhammedan mystics derived their doctrine ; and the 
doctrine itself, as developed in the third century after the 
Hijra, he holds to be essentially Islamic. Dr. Horten rejects 
this view, root and branch, while others, who accept it in 
the main, may well doubt whether it makes sufficient 
allowance for the infiltration of foreign elements and more 
particularly for the influence of the Hellenistic background 
on which Sufism arose. This question has not been 
thoroughly explored. Future research may, I believe, find 
definite points of contact, showing that Christianity, 
Gnosticism, and Neo-platonism helped, perhaps in a more 
vital way than is yet surmised, to shape the mystical move- 
ment in the western provinces of the Muslim empire. 
As regards India, the evidence for personal or literary com- 
munication and interchange of ideas with Muslims during this 
period is so scanty that anyone who seeks to establish a 
connexion between Buddhism and Brahmanism on the one 
hand and the speculative mysticism of early Islam on the other 
should at least refrain from stating his conclusions as positive 
and undeniable facts. Dr. Horten’s latest book is extremely 
controversial. He claims to have proved die Identitat der 
liberalen islamischen Mystik mit den Thesen ' des hoheren 
Vedanta ’ ”, and this assertion is repeated again and again 
with an emphasis which adds no strength to the argument. 

Part I deals with Hallaj, Abu Yazid al-Bistanu, and 
Junayd. Hallaj, who declared that the essence of God is 
love and said, we are two spirits dwelling in one body,” is 
described as ein brahmanischer Denker reinsten Wassers 
The famous formula Ana 'l-Haqq ” is equivalent to 


Brahmdsmi. When Hallaj says, addressing God, 
(cf. xn in Hujwiri, Kashf, ed. 


Schukovski, 
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p. 332 == p. 259 in my translation), this, according to 
Dr. Horten, can only mean pantheism. Hu j win, however, 
refers the expression of Hallaj to the state of jam'^ (the 
unitive state), which he compares with that of Majnun, who 
‘‘ concentrated his thoughts on Layla, so that he saw only her 
in the whole world, and in his eyes all created things assumed 
the form of Layla '' (ibid., p. 331 — p. 258), Bistami 
approaches more closely to the Indian type. As I pointed out 
{Mystics of Islam, p. 17), the statement {Lmm\ p. 177) that 
he learned the mystical doctrine of tawhid from Abii ‘All 
al-Sindi suggests a possibility that the development of this 
doctrine in Islam was influenced to some extent by ideas 
derived from India : and the remarkable but very obscure 
sa)dngs of Bistami cited in Lwna\ pp. 382-8, do not appear 
to me to be inconsistent with that supposition. Dr. Horten 
expounds them more suo, giving a detailed account of Bistami’s 
inner life, founded on the phrase “ ten years which occurs 
twice in the text, but, of course, is not meant to be taken 
literally. He distinguishes three periods : in the first a 
Buddhistic tendency reveals itself, only to be superseded by 
the positivism of the second decade and culminate in the full- 
blown Brahmanism of the third period. A fitting comment 
on this is supplied by Bistami himself in a passage (Qushayrl, 
p. 57, under mujdJmdat) where he divides the stages of his 
religious experience, before he attained to union with God. 
into four periods of twelve, five, one, and five years 
respectively, while in another place (KasJif al-Mahjub, 
transl. p. 331) he is reported to have said that he first enjoyed 
permanent contemplation of God when he was seventy years 
old. Theories constructed from such data are of little use. 

In Part II, entitled A Lexicon of the most important 
terms in Islamic mysticism the author sets forth the 
principles and illustrates the methods by which his con- 
clusions have been reached. Disgusted with the uncritical 
subjectivity of unsere jiingste Orientalistik he insists 
on the need for an objective system ” to settle all questions 
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of interpretation. But where/’ the reader may ask, “ is 
such a thing to be found ? Is it already born and waiting, 
like the Hidden Imam, till the hour appointed for its 
appearance ? ’ Its birth took place about two centuries 
ago — in 1745, to speak precisely — in India, and its hoiu* has 
struck (see p. viii) ; but a few words should be said concerning 
the circumstances which have led to its manifestation. For 
once in a way Dr. Horten agrees with Massignon that in order 
to understand the doctrine of any particular mystic we must 
know the exact meanings attached by him to the terms that 
he uses in his writings ; therefore, as different writers use 
the same terms in different senses, a critical and historical 
study of the terminology is necessary in each case. Massignon 
has applied this method to Hallaj and his predecessors with 
fruitful results. Dr. Horten condemns him, ho\vever, because 
he does not postulate an “ objective system ", a rigid, uniform, 
all-embracing framework built on the scholastic model, a 
final court of appeal by which the true character of every 
disputed text shall be decided. We then learn that the 
“ system ” is comprised in the well-known Dictionary of 
Technical Terms, compiled (1745) by al-Tahanawi and 
published (1862) in the Bibliotheca Indica, This encyclopaedia 
suits Dr. Horten admirably, for it contains a large number of 
definitions drawn from the monistic school of Ibnu ’l-‘Arabi 
(1165-1240). It is superior to the oracle of Delphi : 
on being interrogated, it never fails to give a response both 
clear and satisfactory. Dr. Horten takes some text of Junayd 
or Hallaj, interprets it by means of admittedly monistic 
definitions, and thinks he has demonstrated that Junayd 
and Hallaj were monists. So he has, but his mode of proof 
amounts to begging the question at issue. The ninth century 
is not the eighteenth or even the twelfth. It does not follow, 
because the symbols of mystical expression remain unchanged, 
that the ideas which they connote are always the same. 
Eppur si rnuove. There may be good evidence for the existence 
of monism in ninth and tenth century texts, but that evidence 
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must be sought in the texts themselves and in their cultural 
environment. On the Indian side the prospect is unhopeful, 
and one can only say that something might result from an 
investigation conducted on the right lines by a scholar 
equally familiar with Arabic and Sanskrit. But I am afraid 
the present work and much else will be out of date before 
he appears. 

While the author's discussion of the terminology shows 
acuteness, it lacks the delicacy of touch required for handling 
what Goethe has called the scholastic of the heart and 
dialectic of the feelings. Dr. Horten is at his best when he is 
analysing purely intellectual notions, though here also the 
value of his book is restricted by prepossessions and impaired 
by intemperate criticism. Only a small minority of his very 
numerous corrections have any basis except a misplaced 
confidence in the “ system It would seem, too, to be a law 
of human nature that those who talk loudly and often about 
philological inexactitude in the works of others leave 
many examples of it in their own. 

R. A. Nicholson. 


Persian Literature, a Bio-bibliographical Survey. 
Section I ; Qur’anic Literature. By C. A. Storey. 
xxiii + 58 pages. London : Lu 2 :ac, 1927. 

The publication of this unpretentious book, which is 
dedicated to Professor A. A. Be van, is an event of importance 
as marking the completion of the first stage in a long and 
arduous bibliographical journey undertaken with the object 
of providing students of Persian literature with a counter- 
part to Brockelmann's Geschichte der arabischen Litter atur. 
Although such a work has long been desired, only recently, 
as Mr. Storey points out, have the sources on which it must 
depend become full enough to make a comprehensive survey 
possible. Of the 140 entries in the List of Authorities and 
Abbreviations (pp. ix-xxiii) more than a third bear dates 
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subsequent to the year 1900 ; and these include, in addition 
to Mr. E. Edwards’s Catalogue of Persian printed hooks in the 
British Museum^ catalogues of Persian manuscripts in the 
India Office Library, the Cambridge University Library, the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, and several large Indian collections 
(Bankipur, Buhar, Calcutta, Rampiir). As the work 
proceeds, its materials will no doubt increase, though the 
great silence of librarians in Persia itself is not likely to be 
soon broken. The general plan differs from that adopted by 
Brockelmann : each particular branch of literature will be 
treated under one section and in one place, while the works 
and authors mentioned in each section or sub-section follow one 
another in chronological order. Obviously this arrangement 
simplifies the work and facilitates reference ; the sole advantage 
of Brockelmann’ s is that it enables the student of literarv 
history to obtain a panoramic view of the literature produced 
in certain parts of the Muslim world at different periods. 
Mr. Storey, however, does not call his book a history : it is 
in the strict sense ‘‘ bio-bibliographical ”, and the limitation 
of scope renders it as precise in form as it is scholarly in 
substance. The care bestowed on details may be judged from 
the fact that not only are imperfect MSS. usually distinguished 
as such, but the extent of their deficiency is indicated 
wherever possible. The biographies, most of which are com- 
pressed into a few lines, conceal, as a rule, the labour that 
they must have cost. 

Qur anic literature, the subject of this fasciculus, is classified 
under eight main heads ; translations and commentaries ; 
glossaries ; pronunciation and variant readings ; 
orthography ; indexes and concordances ; the talismanic 
virtues of the Qur an ; fal-namahs ; miscellaneous works. 
The first works described are the version of the Arabic com- 
mentary of Tabari, made circa 350 a.h. by a syndicate of 
translators for the Samanid, Mansur b. Niih, and the 
Cambridge Persian Commentary of which the late 
Professor Browne gave a full account in the Journal in 1894. 
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The unidentified commentary (No. 6 on p. 34 ; numbered 
..4. 2 in the Browne Collection) comprises Siiras xxxviii, 20- 
xcvi, with considerable dislocations and, according to Browne’s 
unpublished description, at least one large lacuna. 

The author deserves unqualified congratulations on the 
opening instalment of his work. There is no list of corrections, 
and after reading the book through carefully I find nothing 
to correct but one slight inconsistency in transliteration : 
zeh i tafdsir (p. 19) compared with tartib i zlhd (p. 53) and 
tlgh iva-qdlam (p. 5, 1. 3). All readers will appreciate the 
excellent printing, for which Messrs. Austin are responsible, 
as well as the skilful way in which salient features are brought 
out by the use of thick and thin type. 

K. A. Nicholson. 


Memoirs of the Colombo Museum. Series A, No. 3 : Ceylon 
Coins and Currency. By H. \V. Codrington, C.C.S., 
B.A. (Oxon.), F.R.N.S. 12x10. x, vii, Introduction, 
290 pp. Six plates and a supplementary plate. Colombo : 
Government Printer, Ceylon, 1924. Price Rs. 10. 

This important work is a corpus of Ceylon numismatics. 
It is intended to embrace the whole history of Ceylon coinage 
<ind currency, and the project has been admirably carried 
out. There is ample room for a standard work of reference, 
because the only book dealing with Ceylon numismatics on 
an adequate scale, Rhys Davids' Ancient Coins and Measures 

Ceylon^ 1877, is quite out of date. We are grateful to 
Mr. Codrington, who worthily maintains the family 
numismatic tradition, for so comprehensive and scholarlv 
a treatise ; every aspect of the subject has received extensive 
treatment. The preparation must have involved much 
labour and research. 

The work begins with a full and well-informed chapter on 
metrology. The author discusses the beginnings and develop- 
ment of the various weight-standards in India as well as 
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Ceylon, since ‘‘ for purposes of metrology and numismatics, 
the Island cannot be separated from the mainland It is 
for this reason that coins are included of the various periods 
which have been foimd in the Island, but some of which may 
not have been current there. 

Coins are first mentioned by name in authentic history 
about the middle of the second century B.c. The early money 
in common use was the ubiquitous silver “ punch-marked 
coinage. Mr. Codrington considers that the jmrmia continued 
to circulate in Ceylon, as in South India, till about a.d. 300, 
whereas they do not appear to have been current in North 
India much after the time of Christ. He traces the develop- 
ment of the furdna through the single-die coins, struck first 
on one side, and then on both, to the ‘‘ maneless lion type, 
known definitely to be in use in the reign of Mahasen, 
A.D. 277-304. 

The finding at almost every port of many bronze Koman 
coins, “ third brass ’’ size, the majority being of Constantine 
the Great and his successors to the reign of Theodosius II, 
leads to the supposition that they formed the currency of the 
Island from the middle of the fourth to the end of the sixth 
century. Direct Eoman trade ceased with the fall of 
Alexandria in 638. This currency was imitated, and the 
resulting Indo-Roman coins are described in two classes. 

Mediaeval Ceylon emerged from the confusion of the sixth 
and seventh centuries to find itself invaded and effectively 
occupied from South India, but the Tamils were expelled, 
and the Sinhalese dominion was re-established about 
A.D. 1073. Fresh campaigns followed, with various changes 
of capital, till the arrival of the Portuguese in India in the 
year 1498. Mediaeval coins are of the quite characteristic 

Ceylon type 

The Portuguese first landed in Ceylon in 1506, and in 1597 
PhiHp I of Portugal, and II of Spain, was proclaimed sovereign 
of Ceylon. The first record of the use of larins occurs in the 
year 1517. The larin must have been introduced by the 
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Muslim mercliants from the Peisian Gulf region, and with 
gold and silver fanams formed the current coin of the interior 
when de Wirt visited Ceylon in 1602. Coins of European type 
were struck in or for Ceylon after 1597. 

The Dutch East India Company was incorporated in 
A D. 1602 and Dutch money was introduced into the East as 
early as 1617. The Dutch captured Galle in 1640 and Colombo 
in 1656. There is a full account of the Dutch money, a 
historical study illustrated by numerous extracts from 
contemporary histories, dispatches^ and other documents. 

The Dutch possessions in Ceylon surrendered to the British 
forces in 1796. The British at first retained the popular Dutch 
denominations, while currency was given to all Dutch copper 
coins issued by the late Government, but English copper 
was also to be current. On the 1st January, 1802, Ceylon came 
under the immediate control of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. An Order in Council of 23rd March, 1825, directed 
the introduction of sterling currency into all the Colonies. 

Appendices contain relevant quotations bearing on Ceylon 
numismatics in general, extracted from inscriptions, literary 
sources, resolutions, diaries, dispatches. There is a full index 
and an extensive bibliography. The work has been well 
produced by the Government Printer, Colombo, and there are 
seven good plates. 


Occasional Memoirs of the Numismatic Society of 
India. II : Historical Studies in Mughal 
Numismatics. By Shahpurshah Hormasji Hodivala, 
M.A., Principal and Professor of History and Economics, 
Bahauddin College, Junagadh, Kathiawar. With a 
Foreword by Mr. C. J. Brown. 8vo, x, 376 pp. Calcutta : 
Baptist Mission Press, 1923. Price £1. 

At the annual meeting of the Numismatic Society of India 
in the year 1915 I suggested in my capacity of Secretary that 
the works of contemporary TVTiters should be searched in a 
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systematic mariner for passages bearing on the study of the 
coins of the Mu^al Emperors of India. During the ensuing 
year three articles appeared in the twenty-seventh Numismatic 
Supplement to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
from the pen of Professor S. H. Hodivala, now Principal of 
the Bahauddin College, Jimagadh, Kathiawar ; these 
elucidated problems, hitherto unsolved, by means of 
documentary evidence. Nine contributions to the next 
Supplement treated by the historical method present 
difficulties of metrology and historical geography. There were 
notes and suggestions on unassigned or doubtful mints, the 
true reason for Shah Jahan’s assumption of the title Sahihqiran 
(an interesting glimpse into Oriental kabalism), and an 
elaborate contribution on the honorific epithets of Mughal 
mint-towns. The series continued, and has culminated in the 
Second Memoir of the Numismatic Society of India, Historical 
Studies in Mughal Numismatics, Calcutta, 1923. 

Professor Hodivala has accomplished single-handed a 
remarkable piece of original research which has involved a 
careful study not only of contemporary Oriental histories, 
but also of available records of European travel in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and the entire body of 
the correspondence of the East India Company from 
A.D. 1603 to 1659. His papers are a mine of information, 
not only for the numismatist, but also for the historian and 
economist. There are twenty-five essays covering a wide range 
of subjects. Mr. Hodivala is a chronological expert, and in his 
papers on the Ilahi Era and the Julus years of Shah Jahan, 
he builds up a system of reliable synchronisms. The study 
entitled “ The Coin Legend Allahu Akbar is an important 
contribution to the subject of Akbar ’s religion. A flood of 
light has been thrown on Akbar’s monetary system by such 
articles as those on '' Abul FazFs Inventory of Akbar’s Coins 
and “ Tankis The paper on the very curious and interesting 
portrait medals of Jahangir is a complete exposition of the 
subject, ‘‘ The Weight of the Mu^al Tola ’’ is a study in 
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metrology. The work terminates with a list of about eight 
hundred ‘‘ coin references ’’ to some twenty volumes of 
indigenous histories of the Mu^al period. IVIr. Hodivala 
gives minute references to the original texts so that anyone 
who is hardy enough to doubt the accuracy of his translations 
can easily lay his doubts at rest. 

The subjects boldly assailed by Mr. Hodivala have presented 
many difficulties to his predecessors. Jlr. Hodivala deserves 
the thanks of all who are interested in the subject for his 
industry and research, for the accuracy with which he has 
handled a large series of authorities, and for the literary skill 
and felicity of expression with which he has set out the fruits 
of his labours. 


Provincial Museum, Lucknow : Catalogue of Coins of 
THE Sultans of Dehli. By Prayag Dayal, Curator ; 
Assistant Secretary, Numismatic Society of India. 
With a foreword by H. Nelson Wright, I.C.S., F.R.N.S. 
8vo, iii, ii, 99 pp. Five plates, Allahabad : Government 
Press, 1925. Price Rs. 7. 

This is a list of the coins of the Sultans of Dehli in the 
Provincial Museum, Lucknow, on the lines of the second 
volume of the Indian Museum Catalogue. It has been capably 
prepared by the Curator, M. Prayag Dayal, and there is a 
foreword by Mr. H. Nelson Wright. The strength of the 
collection lies rather in the completeness of the series of 
commoner coins than in spectacular rarities, and the catalogue 
has more value for the Museum itself as a reliable record of 
existing possession and an incentive to further endeavour, than 
for the numismatist. But there is material for the scientific 
inquirer in the careful record of weights and dates of a large 
cabinet. The rupees of Shamsu-d-din Kaiumurs and ^ihabu- 
d-din ‘Umr are outstanding pieces of great rarity, 

R. B. Whitehead. 
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The History of Yaballaha III and of his Vicar Bab 
Sauma. Translated by James A. Montgomery. x 6, 
pp. 82. New York : Columbia University Press, 1927. 

At last, after thirty-three years, a part of this extra- 
ordinarily interesting book is made accessible to English 
readers. The History of Mar Yaballaha and Bar Saunwi seems 
to have been Amtten in Persian by a contemporary early in 
the fourteenth century, and to have been translated with 
abbreviation into Sjrriac. The Persian original is not known 
to exist, and there seems to be some little confusion about the 
history of the modern Syriac MSS., while the original from 
which they must have been copied is supposed to be lost. 
The Syriac text was published by Bedjan in 1888 and again in 
1895, and it was translated into French by Dr. J,-B, Chabot, 
with valuable notes and illustrative matter in the Revm de 
V Orient Latin, vols. i, ii, iv, 1893-6. Chabot ’s work (except 
the small supplement) was issued as a separate book in 1895, 
but does not seem to have reached the United States in that 
form. Mark (Mar Yaballaha) and Bar Sauma were ‘‘ Oriental 
Turks ’’ or Uigurs ”, perhaps in reality Onguts, born 
respectively in Tung-sheng in the Chinese province of Shansi 
and at Peking, who travelled as pilgrims to the West and 
settled in Persia, where after some time Mark was made 
Patriarch or Catholicos of the Nestorian Church. Bar Sauma 
later still was sent by Arghun on an embassy to, the Pope 
and to the Kings of France and England. The book tells us 
the whole story of their travels from Peking to Paris, and is 
valuable as a contemporary source for Persian history. For 
accuracy of observation and for lively and humorous narrative 
it contrasts pleasantly with the less vivid stories of European 
travellers of the same age, and few books of the period can 
be more worthy of translation or more easy to read. The only 
regret is that Professor Montgomery has translated only the 
first half of the book, but it is to be hoped that the rest will 
soon follow. 

The annotations are open to criticism in some small details. 
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The author who has had access to the Library of the Columbia 
University and to the New York Public Library confesses that 
he has only used the first edition of Yule's Marco Polo, witli 
the result that he writes (p. 16) : At Hankow in the South 
there survive the remains of a handsome Nestorian Church.'' 
Yule is not responsible for the confusion of Hankow with 
Hangchow (comparable to the confusion of Chicago with 
Boston), but he had been misled into thinking that the gate 
of the Jesuit Church of the seventeenth century (?) was the 
remains of a Nestorian Church, and the mistake was corrected 
in the second edition, 1875. On pages 15 and 16 we have 
Hsi-an fu spelt Singan-fu, Hsi-an-fu, Hsingan, and Sin-gan-fu. 
The last time it should be K^ai-feng, and the date at which 
Ricci heard of Christians there was 1605, not 1608. To the 
exceptions (p. 2, note 3) to the statement that the History of 
Mar Yaballaha has been generally ignored by English writers 
may be added Dr. A. E. Moule’s The Chinese People. 1914, 
pp. 314, 436 ; notes in this Journal for 1914, pp. 548, 575 : 
Professor E. G. Browne’s Literanj History of Persia, vol. iii. 
1920, p. 31 ; and A Chinese Nestorian Pope of the East 
by Canon Danby in Bible Lands. 1925, pp. 395-405. The 
“ mission (unrecorded by Chabot) of John de Monte Corvino ” 
(p. 9), is, in fact, fully recorded on pp. 213 ff. of the 1895 
edition of Chabot s work. The note on Archaon ” (p. 19) 
seems neither to advance our knowledge of that difficult word 
nor to give a very satisfactory summary of what is already 
known. On p. 36, note 10, Jaghatay is apparently identified 
with his brother Ogotay. 

Bar Sauma began his religious life as a hermit in the city 
of Peking, moving after seven years to a cave in the mountains 
a day’s journey from the city, and it is tempting to guess 
(though it is no more than a guess) that the site of his mountain 
lodging may be marked by the Monastery of the Cross 
^ ^ Shih-tzu Ssii, the regular name of the Nestorian 
monasteries in the Yiian dynasty) in the district of ^ llj 
Fang-shan about 30 miles south-west of Peking. In this 
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small and now deserted Buddhist monastery two beautiful 
crosses carved on blocks of stone were found by Mx. R. F. 
Johnston in 1919. They stood at the corners of the terrace 
in front of the Temple Hall and the one at the south-east corner 
had this inscription in SjTiac which was kindly deciphered for 
me by Professor F. C. Burkitt : CiCi aisfioo oiAo^ 

“ Look unto it and hope in it (Ps. xxxiv, 5). On his first 
visit in a thunderstorm Mr. Johnston failed to find the name 
Shih-tzu Ssu ” except on the very modern (1917) title over 
the gateway, but there is, in fact, an inscription on stone dated 
1365 commemorating the grant of this title by the Emperor. 
This makes no explicit reference to Christianity and is about 
a century after Bar Sauma's time, but still it may possibly 
mark the spot which his piety had made famous, and it will 
not be too irrelevant if a rubbing kindly sent me by the 
Postmaster of Fang-shan, through Mr. L. C. Arlington, is 
here reproduced together with the similar crosses of about the 
same date, which were found long ago near Ch‘uan-chou in 
Fukien A 

A. C. Moule. 


Sir John Chardin's Travels in Persia. With an 
Introduction by Sir Percy Sykes. Ijondon : Argonaut 
Press, 1927. 

This is the third publication of the Argonaut Press, produced 
in a hmited edition, with all the skill and finish of paper, 

^ For the Fang-shan Crosses see “A Chinese ‘Temple of the Cross ’ 
in The New China Review, vol. i, pp. 89, 321, 522-33, vol. ii, pp. 421, 422 ; 
and especially “ La Pag ode de la Croix ”, by Ph. Clement (with notes by 
M. J. Lagrange and L. Cheikho) in Le Bulletin Catholique de Peking 1922, 
pp. 290-7, 420-8, 464-6 ; 1923, pp. 218-24 ; 1924, pp. 52-4, with 
numerous excellent photographs and facsimiles. 

The Ch'uan-ehou Crosses are reproduced from photographs of the 
original edition of T‘ang thing chiao pei sung cheng ch'Uan, by Em. Diaz, 
Wu-lin (Hang chou), 1644, kindly sent me by the Librarian of Zikawei. 
I do not know that they have been reproduced by photography from 
the original edition before, nor in any form in any English publication. 

For yet another Cross found near Ch'iian-chou sec Pelliot, '* Chretiens 
d Asia centrale etc,” in T'oung-pao^ 1914, plate facing p. 644. 
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printing, illustration, and binding that distinguishes the work 
of IVIr. Lewis at the University Press, Cambridge. It is a 
magnificent edition as far as it goes, and this is said advisedly, 
for it is not the printer’s fault that there is no index and no 
map — two omissions that one feels sure must hurt the writer 
of the introduction with his antecedents, as much as they 
cannot help hurting any reader with a desire for research. 
As far as the volume is a reprint of part of Chardin’s huge 
work, it is as difficult for the inquirer into history as 
Chardin's original production, and except for clearness of type 
and a few appropriate changes it is no advance on it. Chardin 
is, however, excellent reading in any case, as anyone who 
peruses the book under review will find. 

E. L. T. 


The Asatir, the Samaritan Book of the Secrets of 
Moses. By Moses Gaster, Ph.D. Eoyal Asiatic Society, 
London, 1927. 

Once again, as in the case of The Samaritans, noticed by me 
in this Journal, I find myself a pupil sitting at the feet of a 
master rather than a critic with views of his own, for not only 
has Dr. Gaster translated the Asatir. the ancient book of 
“ the smallest sect in the world for the first time, but he has 
added the Pitron or Samaritan commentary and the 
Samaritan story of The Death of Moses, and also an exhaustive 
introduction and notes. A completer edition could hardly have 
been devised. 

In his preface Dr. Gaster tells us that the introduction is 
intended to benefit the superficial reader ”, and that the 
book contains a collection of Biblical legends and a parallel 
to the Jewish IVIidrash and the pseudepigraphic literature 
We all have to be superficial readers ” in some direction or 
other, and in this case such a reader will find it necessary to 
be a student of considerable scholarship if he would profit 
by the width and depth of the learning placed at his disposal. 
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Dr. Gaster then goes on to tell us that The Asatir or Astir 
is “ the oldest book in existence of this kind of literatui‘e 
and he dates it in “ the middle or end of the third century 
say, 225 b.c. ; and he says fmther, the reader will 
see how I have reached a conclusion as startling to me as 
probably it will be to him, who will take this book for the 
first time into his hands.'’ He also remarks that it was very 
slow and uphill work, and I had to cover a wide field, leaving 
no document unexamined, which might help to throw light 
on the date and origin of this book He discovered the MS. 
in 1907, and spent the next twenty years in working up an 
edition of it — years that have certainly not been wasted, if 
we consider the result. 

It is with such remarks as those above quoted that 
Dr, Gaster whets the appetite of the scholar — I use that 
term advisedly, pace his remarks regarding the “ superficial 
reader ", who may essay to master his many arguments. 
Such a reader must also be prepared to find the book con- 
troversial in places, for, as Dr. Gaster says in his examination 
of the pseudepigraphic literature, he has arrived at con- 
clusions which differ widely from those accepted to-day 
This result he has achieved with a breadth of view and a depth 
of scholarship which is to the present reviewer almost 
astonishing, and in one respect he has earned that reviewer's 
personal gratitude by lifting some of the Biblical legends 
‘‘ out of the narrow confines of Palestine and joining them 
to the wider cycles of world legends " — the difficulty of such 
an attempt being very great, as the reviewer knows from 
personal experience. Amongst other things, Dr. Gaster has 
advanced ‘‘ a new view of the Antichrist legend 

I have thus quoted largely from the preface to this book 
because it covers so much of the work in a few words, and 
because the space available in this Journal for notices of books 
precludes anything but the merest references to the 
innumerable points to be observed by the careful student of 
this edition of The Asatir, As one such, I can say that I have 
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only one quarrel vrith it. The Asatir, i.e. the Samaritan 
text, and The Fitron, i.e. the Samaritan commentary, have 
been printed on opposite pages, but unfortunately many of 
these pages are far from corresponding, and the reader, 
who wants to take the text and commentary side by side, will 
have a good deal of page turning. I suppose, however, that 
the exigencies of space has made this trouble inevitable. 

Quoting Dr. Gaster again : “ The best way to describe 
The Asatir is to call it a Midrash, Agadah, or legendary 
supplement of the Pentateuch. ’ The reader will, therefore, 
know what to expect to find in its twelve chapters — a version 
of the Biblical story from Adam to the death of Moses, 
together with the Prophecy of Moses and an Oracle. The 
authorship of Moses is assumed in it, and it thus belongs to 
the pseudepigraphic writings ascribed to Moses. 

Dr. Gaster then sits down to a steady, patient investigation 
of the “ stream of literary tradition to its remotest sources 
through the Palestinian Targum, Josephus, the Sibylline 
Oracles, Eupolemos, and other Hellenistic writers. Taking 
the oldest first — the Sibylline Oracle — that “ remarkable 
product of Jewish Hellenistic propaganda ”, which dates 
from the second century b.c. onwards, Dr. Gaster shows by 
close and not very easy argument that it is closely connected 
with the Asatir. He then examines the Sibyl of Tibur, which 
is of Oriental origin, and other Oracles that show a still closer 
and more striking parallelism to the Asatir on examination : 
and when that is finished, after much close reasoning. 
Dr. Gaster arrives at the conclusion that “ consequently the 
Asatir must belong to a much higher antiquity than any other 
Oracle known a conclusion the importance of which 
cannot help striking the student. 

After this Dr. Gaster examines Josephus and remarks : 

It will now cause no little surprise if we assert that mam^ 
of these legends [in the Antiquities^ far from being his own 
im ention, were in fact drawn from a source closely 
approximating the Asatir . in spite of this last work differing 
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profoundly from his. and of his having a profound contempt 
for the Samaritans. Nevertheless, “ the parallels between 
Josephus and the Asatir are very numerous and again after 
the most careful investigations, Dr. Gaster arrives at the 
conclusions that neither Josephus nor the Asatir borrowed 
directly from one another, and that the evidence he has 
collected points to '“an older source common to both . . . the 
common property of Jew and Samaritan alike.'* As he says. 
“ the unexpected result of his investigation is to place 
Josephus' activity in a new light/' i.e. his work is nothing 
else but an enlarged Targum [exposition] in Greek of the 
Pentateuch, drawing its information from Aramaic para- 
phrases and collections of Biblical legends. Of these the 
Asatir is a Samaritan representative, thus far the oldest 
hitherto available.’’ 

The Palestinian Targum is next investigated. It is typically 
Jewish, and Dr. Gaster gives us a new date for it, as the 
oldest of its kind . . . either as a contemporary of Josephus, 
or even of a somewhat earlier date.'’ He then exhibits many 
parallels between the Targum and the Asatir, again giving 
an early date to the latter. Next the relation of the Palestinian 
Targum to the Oracle in the Asatir, which refers “ to the events 
which are to happen at the end of days ”, is examined. This 
Oracle contain^ the prophecy that a man chosen of God will 
return, who is to inaugurate an era of happiness and 
prosperity ", and it is of no mean importance to be able to 
trace it back to its obscure beginnings ... A careful 
examination of all the dates available leads to the surprising 
result that the ultimate sources in the Pentateuch are the 
prophecies of Bileam [Balaam] ", who *' exercised a deep 
influence upon Israel ”, as the typical antagonist of the 
Jewish nation, and finally became the protot}"pe of the 
Antichrist of the Christians. The interest of the general 
investigation here becomes evident. 

I have left myself no space to go into Dr. Gaster's repre- 
sentations of the text of the Asatir itself, or of the Samaritan 
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commentary thereon, nor into his very numerous annotations 
in the footnotes to the text, nor even into his remarks on the 
pseudepigraphic and Samaritan literature of his subject, nor 
his notes on the Mandsean affinities with the Asatir. All these 
and much else are worked out with the same acuteness and 
fullness as the portions above noted. But there is one point of 
the greatest interest to myself, in which Dr, Gaster discourses 
on The Asatir and the cycles of universal Sagas — the 
Universal King, the Return of the Hero, the Child of Destiny, 
and the Antichrist Legend. He makes the legends of the 
Hellenistic literature, Josephus, the Palestininian Targum, 
and the literature of the Oracles take their place in the 
greater world of myth and legend not limited to one nation, 
but international ”, and finally, he states that “ we have in 
these Samaritan legends [of the Asatir] the oldest prototypes, 
or, at any rate, the oldest yet recovered, for these different 
tales and legends I have no hesitation in saying that every 
student of folk tales and legends should study the half-dozen 
pages in which Dr. Gaster develops these ideas. I have been 
studying for some time the tales that have collected round the 
names — the joint names as they turn out to be in the Near 
East — of St. George and al-KJiidr, and had independently 
come to the conclusion that they are but a phase, despite the 
infinite variety of the forms, of but one or two varieties of 
world legends, common now to Asiatico-European civilization. 
As Dr. Gaster has said in his lectures before the British 
Academy : I do not believe in the fecundity of human 

imagination.” 

A\ith these remarks, which are perforce but superficial, 
I take leave reluctantly of a remarkable book which it must 
be a source of pride to this Society to have been able to publish 
for the author. 


R. C. Temple. 
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China To-day : Political. By Stanley K. Hornbeck. 
8 X 150 pp. World Peace PouBdation : Boston, 
Mass., U.S.A., 1927. 

This is a treatise on similar lines to the preceding, but differs 
in two respects : it has no official status, but is issued for a 
Society which exists for the purpose of giving an unprejudiced 
account of public questions of to-day ; and it is written for 
the information of readers who, in general, are less well 
instructed in the affairs of the Far East than the inhabitants 
of Great Britain. Dr. Hornbeck was twenty years ago a 
Rhodes Scholar, spent four years in China as instructor, was 
a delegate to the Chinese Customs Tariff Commission, 
since 1924 has been lecturer on the History of the Far East 
at Harvard, and is now chief of the Division of Far Eastern 
Affairs in the State Department at Washington. He has 
written an account which is somewhat idealistic and not 
sufficiently based on the historical past, but is on the whole 
very informing. His narrative is in three parts : I, The 
Revolution and Nationalism, 29 pp. ; II, The Revolt against 
External Influences, 34 pp. ; III, The Attitude and Policy of 
the United States. 11 pp. Then follow 76 pp. of well selected 
Appendices. 

H. B. M. 


China and the Occident : The Origin and Development 
OF THE Boxer Movement. By George Nye Steiger. 
9 X 6^, xix + 349 pp. Yale University Press. London : 
Humphrey Milford. 1927. I65. 

This is an age of the whitewashing of historical characters, 
whether persons or nations. Henry VIII is now an amiable 
uxorious king, whose object in suppressing the monasteries 
(and cutting loose from the Papacy) was to compel the lazy 
monks to work and so to redeem their souls ; his daughter, 
Tudor ilary, was a kind-hearted ruler who desired to save 
her subjects from the awful fate which for his heresy had 
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undoubtedly fallen on her brother, Edward VI, and did not 
resume the monastery lands because she wished to leave to 
her subjects the means of salvation ; Alva harried the 
Xetherlands for their good, France never ravaged the 
Palatinate, Germany had no share in the war guilt of 1914, 
and China, the long suffering, has never given any cause for 
having the unequal treaties imposed on her, or the attributes 
of self-respecting sovereignty filched from her. The Boxer 
movement of 1900 was the uprising of a justly indignant 
people against the AVestern diplomats who had attempted to 
impose by ultimatum an unne<?essary and unjustifiable 
restraint on the wise action of the Chinese ministers, or had 
sought to spur their inaction ; and the siege of the Peking 
legations, which historians have stigmatized as the crime of 
the century, was brought about by the action of the foreign 
diplomats in concert. This is Professor Steiger’s thesis ; and 
to maintain it he ascribes all the virtues to the Chinese 
ministers and people, accepts all their professions and pledges 
at their face value (or, in the language of the Stock Exchange, 
at their nominal par value), and receives all their statements 
as unvarying truth ; while he withholds from foreign ministers 
and diplomats an equal credence for their statements, 
professions, or pledges, and makes them responsible for the 
consequences of their counsel or action, with no allowance for 
the excellence of their motives. He holds (p. 175) that the 
diplomatic representative has no right to demand protection 
for Chinese subjects, being Christian converts, who notoriously 
were the victims of persecution as erh-Jciveitze, secondary 
devils, pseudo-foreigners ; and he further holds that the 
envoys collectively had no right to present concrete demands 
(p. 181), and asserts (p. 199) : — 

‘‘ The demands of the diplomatic body ... for the adoption 
of specific decrees, meant the assumption of sovereignty by 
the representatives of the Treaty Powers. If, after this point, 
the Boxer movement threatened to become a revolution, it 
was a threatened revolution against government by ultimatum 
vested in the diplomatic body." 
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Professor Steiger further adopts the contention of the 
Chinese, especially later Chinese publicists, that the Admirals’ 
ultimatum and the seizure of the Taku forts constituted a 
definite act of war against the Government of China (pp. 187, 
230, 234), and that there was nothing to justify the act. 
regardless of the fact that the city of Tientsin had been in the 
hands of armed Chinese for at least ten days, that the railway, 
the Admirals’ line of communication with Tientsin, was cut 
by armed Chinese before the final conference of the Admirals, 
that before this the river was full of the bodies of Chinese 
sympathizers who had been killed and thrown into it that 
on 14th June (two days before the ultimatum was presented) 
three mission chapels in the city were burned, and the next 
day the French cathedral (Notre Dame des Yictoires) and the 
remaining mission buildings were all destroyed. Legation 
guards were provided for each of the legations which were 
opened in Peking in 1861, but as years went by they were 
gradually reduced in number ; substantial guards were, 
however, brought up in 1894, 1898, and in 1900. Whenever 
the writer of this work has occasion to refer to the summons 
of 1900 (pp. 185, 193, 195, 202, 215, 222, 228, 232). he casts a 
doubt on the wisdom of the step and intimates that Chinese 
hostility was much increased by it ; the question may well 
be asked what would have been the fate of the personnel of 
the legations, the hundreds of missionaries and their families, 
and the thousands of Chinese converts within the siege lines, if 
there had been no legation guards for their defence. Professor 
Steiger renders a poor service to the Chinese in supporting 
them in a state of mind which makes it difficult for foreign 
governments to act in the spirit of the British note of 
December, 1926. 

The make-up of the book is excellent, and it has a most 
satisfactory bibliographical note and an adequate index. 

H. B. Morse. 
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China and Foreign Powers. By Sir Frederick Whyte. 

X 6J, viii + 78 pp. Oxford University Press. 1927, 
2^. 6c?. 

This work, which might have been entrusted to Grub Street, 
or, better still, to Fleet Street, has in the capable hands of 
Sir Frederick Whyte, successively a publicist, member of 
Parliament, and President of the Legislative Assembly, India, 
been turned into a state document. The history of China's 
foreign relations during four centuries has, more or less well, 
been condensed into eight compact pages : to the Period 
of Chinese Eevolt from 1900 onwards " are devoted the 
remaining 29 pages of the author's text ; while the 40 pages 
of appendices have been selected with great judgment. The 
full title of the pamphlet — China and Foreign Powers, an 
historical review of their relations — is incomplete ; to it 
should be added “in so far as they affect Great Britain " ; 
for the wTiter has had constantly in mind that he was preparing 
a brief of the British case before the Court of Public Opinion, 
and no brief could have been better prepared than this. 

H. B. M. 


Tseng Kuo-fan and the Taiping Rebellion. By William 
James Hail. 8^ x 6, xvii -f 422 pp. Yalfe Lmiversity 
Press. London ; Humphrey Milford. 1927. 18^. 

The Taiping Rebellion brought the Chinese Empire to the 
verge of destruction and devastated the greater part of the 
Eighteen Provinces ; in its course cities were sacked, and many 
millions of lives were lost through the incidents of war ; its 
leaders and its armies were maintained by plunder, and 
nowhere was a stable government set up ; and there were 
many to urge the recognition of what they claimed was a 
de facto government, and, in any case, was an improvement 
on the effete and corrupt Manchu administration. There were 
then only three powers that counted in Far Eastern matters — 
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England, France, and America, with Eussia in the back- 
ground ; France was repelled by the ultra -Protestant ism of 
the form of Christianity professed by the Taiping adherents, 
but this very quality in the early years of the rebellion 
attracted many earnest thinkers among the English and 
Americans. The governments of all three, however, reflected 
that it was with the Empire that their treaties of 1842-4 were 
made, and that the rebels were likely to denounce the unequal 
treaties, while giving the Western merchants no greater degree 
of justice, or freedom from inequitable exactions, than had 
been given by the established administration. Thev 
accordingly in 1853 declared neutrality between the Empire 
and the rebels against its authority, and maintained it in the 
port of Shanghai even when two of them, England and France, 
were at war. 1856-60, with the Empire. Thereby the Empire 
was saved, since, without that neutrality, the Taiping forces 
would beyond a doubt have taken Shanghai, and secured 
access to the sea and supplies of munitions and food. 

Dr. Hail, Dean and Professor of History of Yali College at 
Changsha in the province of Hunan, China (a missionary off- 
shoot of Yale University in America), ha-s done well to give 
this history of this great rebellion and its suppression, and he 
has done it well ; and he has done well to connect it specifically 
with Tseng Kwofan, who was prominent in the suppression 
aided by his co-provincials of Hunan, the province in which 
Dr. Haihs work has lain for twenty years ; but he has done less 
well in belittling the others who shared in the labour and the 
glory of the suppression, which he reserves solelv for Tseng. 
In fact the rebellion was crushed in the thirteenth year after 
the siege of Changsha by the ability, steadfastness, courage, 
and power of prompt decision of five men — three Chinese 
(Tseng Kwofan. Li Hungchang and Tso Tsungtang) from three 
provinces, and two Westerners (Ward and Gordon) from two 
countries of the West ; and it is safe to say that the Empire 
could have been saved with diJKculty if any one of the five 
had abstained. This belittling of the others and glorifying of 
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Tseng Kwofan pervades the whole work, but apart from that 
the history is good. 

A few corrections of fact must be made. Li Hiiugchang 
(p. 222) was not appointed Futai of Kiangsu until July, 1862, 
and he did not assume control over Ward's Ever- Victorious 
Army until October of that year, after Ward's death, and did 
not provide for its maintenance from government funds 
(p. 252) until Gordon took command at the end of March, 
1863. The abandonment of foreign neutrality between the 
government and the rebels was not in any way due to the 

Russian ofier to aid China and only partially to “ the 
commercial motive ' (p. 228) ; it was made possible by the 
change in policy of the Court of Peking which followed on 
the Empress Dowager's coup d^etat of November, 1861 ; and 
even before this the English and French allies had manifested 
the benevolence of their neutrality when, on 21st August, 
I860, their troops were at the same time attacking the 
imperial forts at Taku and defending the imperial city of 
Shanghai from a Taiping assault. In his introduction Dr. Hail 
refers to the Ever-Victorious Army as a force of three thousand 
men, with the intent of minimizing its influence on the success 
of the imperial arms. After his earlier victories, in the spring 
of 1862, Ward was authorized to increase his force to 6,000 
men ; under this authority, having then the rank of Titu 
(Provincial Comma nderJn- Chief) he raised six battalions 
(1,000 each) of infantry, and one of riflemen (600), besides his 
artillery (700) and his bodyguard (200). In May, 1863, Gordon 
took to the siege of Kunshan 3,900 infantry, besides his 
artillery and bodyguard, besides garrisoning his depot, 
Sungkiang, against any surprise, and besides his recruiting 
depots. In addition, both Ward and Gordon had (what 
Chinese commanders never had) both discipline and artillery, 
and they both saw that their force received its pav in full 
(which the Chinese commanders never did) ; moreover, they 
had foreign officers, of whom 48 were killed in action, 73 were 
seriously wounded, and 130 were mustered out on the dis- 
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bandment of the force at the end of May, 1864. In its four 
years of campaigning the Ever- Victorious Army was engaged 
in a hundred battles, and failed of success in only three or 
four ; and it was a potent factor in the salvation of the 
Empire, 

In his laudation of Tseng Kwofan Dr. Hail does less than 
justice to the eminent qualities of Li Hungchang and Tso 
Tsimgtang. In the East, throughout the whole extent of 
Asia, ofl&cials and commanders have, generally speaking, been 
addicted to methods of exaction and extortion which 
the Occident, in its new-found virtue (about a hundred 
years old), stigmatizes as corruption and stealing, but which 
the Orient regards as the self-determination of the oflBlciars 
reward for his abilities and opportunities. Of the three above, 
Tseng and Tso may both be considered as emulating the 
moderation of William Pitt, Lord Chatham, while Li grasped 
his opportunities, in peace and war, after the manner of 
Sir Stephen Fox. As commanders all three were equally 
resolute, steadfast in adversity, and prompt in decision ; 
but in strategy Tso Tsungtang alone displayed any 
great qualities, as shown in his post-rebellion campaigns 
in Kokonor and Turkestan. In statesmanship all three held 
viceroyalties ; Tso Tsungtang showed no exceptional ability, 
but was not a failure ; from Nanking Tseng Kwofan was 
transferred to the metropolitan province of Chihli, and at the 
crisis of the Tientsin massacre (1870) he showed a hesitancy and 
feebleness of grip that destroyed his reputation as an admini- 
strator ; while Li Hungchang, his former subordinate, then his 
rival, and his successor in the Chihli viceroyalty, displayed 
a promptness of decision and a breadth of statesmanship which 
made him the negotiator of China's treaties until his death, 
and the virtual prime minister of the Empire until he was 
discredited by the result of the war with Japan. 

Making the necessary allowance for his bias in favour of 
Tseng Kwofan (following a Japanese writer he styles Tseng 
the Washington of China), Dr. Hail has written an excellent 
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account of an important period in the modern history of 
China. The book has a most satisfactory bibliography and an 
adequate index. 

H. B. Morse. 


Les Tablettes de Kerkouk et les Origines de la 
Civilisation Assyrienne. Extrait de Babyloniaca, 
Tome ix, fasc. 2-4. By G. Contenau. Geuthner, 1926. 

This is an important study of an interesting subject, which 
concerns anthropology, archseology, and linguistic study. 
In appearance, the ancient Assyrian resembled one of the 
mixed types supposed to have resulted from a mixture of the 
“ Armenoid ” with another race. The art of the Assyrians as 
represented by the seals of the second millennium is closely 
connected with the style called ‘‘ S}rro-Hittite ”, which 
originated either in North S}Tia or Cilicia. Certain elements 
of the “ Subaraean ” names of people living at Kirkuk, the 
ancient Arrapha, Arrapachitis, in the fourteenth century 
B.C., can be aptly compared with certain Hittite and other 
names in Asia Minor, and even more frequently with the names 
of certain subjects of the Mitanni kingdom. These questions 
M. Contenau discusses at length, with ample illustrations of 
the art and a list of personal names. His views, always 
well argued and clearly expressed, are of considerable interest. 
Others will be inclined to stress differences where he has 
pointed out similarities ; time will bring more evidence and 
more precision in analysis, but this study has resulted in 
clear gains to knowledge, and must always receive close 
attention from those interested in the Nearer East of the 
second millennium b.c. 

Some part of the explanation of the intricate skein of facts 
must imquestionably lie in the relation of the Hurri and the 
Subarseans. It was, I think, Ungnad who first pointed out 
that the letter of Dushratta to Amenophis IV of Egypt was 
couched in a language to which the ‘‘ Subaraean ” 
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must belong. Since then he has claimed, with good reason, that 
the “ Hurri ” language can only be a dialect form of this 
Subarsean language. History makes it clear that the Hurri 
were widely spread ; men of that stock were ruling various 
important cities of Syria in the fourteenth century, and if 
North Syrian art owes its particular character, as Gotze has 
plausibly suggested, to them, some part of the chain of 
evidence with which M. Contenau deals may be reasonably 
accounted for. For what he has already given us, we thank 
the learned author — and voraciously demand more from his 
pen on this subject as the material increases. 

Sidney Smith. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(January-March, 1928) 

The Council record with regret the death of M. Emile 
Senart, their distinguished Hon. Member. M. Senart, the 
doyen of the Hon. Members, elected in 1892, died on 21st 
February. An Obituary Notice will appear in the July 
Journal. The Society has also lost by death — 


Kaviraj A. C. Bisharad. 
Mr. J. N. Bose. 

Dr. W. E. Geil. 

Sayed Aziz Hassan-Khan. 
Mr. Jagmandir Lai Jaini. 


Mr. H. G. A. Leveson. 

Rai Bahadur D. B. Parasnis. 
Mr. Edwin Ransom. 

Mr. A. J. Shelley-Thompson. 


Resignations have been received from : — 

Mr. Ramdat Bharadwaj, Mr. J. S. Trimingham. 

Rev. E. J. Clifton. Rev. G. A. Wilder. 

Captain Arnold Platts. 


During the quarter the following have been elected : — 


Moulvi Hafiz Jalul-uddin 
Ahmad. 

Mr. Phakirdas Banerji. 

Mr. Kastoor M. Banthiya. 

Rai Sahib Padmanath Gohain 
Barooah. 

Rai Sahib Gulap Chandra 
Barua. 

Mr. Harold C. Bowen. 

Mr. N. Chengalvarayan. 

Mr. Abdus Satter Chowdry. 
Mr. R. D. Daga. 

Mr. Ramesh Chandra Dhar. 
Mr. Bibhuty Bhusan Dutt. 
Mr. Narendra Chandra Ghose. 
Mr. Agha Akhtar flosain. 


Mr, Syed Badrul Hossain. 

Dr. Choudhri Zafar Husein. 
Mr. Choudhri Azhar Husein. 
Mr. Choudhri Hyder Husein. 
Mr. Md. Latifuddin Idrisi. 

Mr. K. Clement Jones. 

Sayed Misbahuddin Tamldn 
Kazini. 

Mr. Afaque Ahmed Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hosain 
Khan. 

Mr. M. Basheer Ahmed Khan, 
M.A. 

Mr. Girijaprasanna Lahiri. 

The Rev. J. McCarthy. 

Mr. R. W. Malhah. 
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Mr. Md. Abdulla Minhas. 

Eai Bahadur Sardar Jwala 
Sahai IMisra. 

Miss D. Murray. 

Mr. Jagat Narain. 

Mr. Bashir Ahmad N oma ni. 
Mr. B. P. Pande. 

Mr. Y. R. Parpia. 

Sastri Sohan Lai Partak. 

Dr. J. G. Peters, Ph.D. 

Mr. V. G. Vasudeva Pillai. 
Syed Guta Mohiuddin Qadri. 
The Earl of Roualdshay, 
G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. 

Rai Bahadur D. Ropmay. 

Mr. Abdul Munim Saidi. 


Mr. Sayyad Sajjad, M.A. 
Pandit Swarogh Chandra Jain 
Saroja. 

Mr. Manzoor H. Siddiqi. 

Mr. Bhagat Singh, B.A. 

Raja Raghunandan Prasad 
Singh. 

Dr. Balwant Singh. 

Sir Rameshwara Singh , 

G.C.I.E. 

Mr. C. F. Strickland, I.C.S. 

Mr. V. S. Subramanyan. 

Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Wahud. 
Mr. John Walker, M.A. 

Mr. Stuart N. Wolfenden. 

Mr. Wasi Mohammad Yas. 


GENERAL MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY 
loth Jafiiiary, 1928 

Sir Edward Maclagan, President, in the Chair. 

Mrs. Ayscough read a paper entitled “ Court Life in the 
T'ang Dynasty as illustrated by the Life of Tu Fu 

Mrs. Ayscough spoke of the decade a.b., 746“-56 and pointed 
out how in her great power of recuperation, China has 
possessed an individual characteristic which has endured 
throughout her long history. From the earliest times until 
the present day, what may be described as a series of waves 
have beaten upon her shores. The flow of prosperity when 
a new dynasty has been established has always been followed 
by the ebb of adversity when this same dynasty has fallen. 
Underlying this surging tide has persisted a cardinal principle. 
This was a flxed belief in the inspired perspicacity of the man 
chosen by Heaven and by the “ black-haired people to 
become the Son of Heaven and rule the Central Flowery 
State. He was expected to exercise this perspicacity more 
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especially in the choice of his Ministers, and indeed, faced with 
the difficulties of organizing a State, the first Rulers of a 
dynasty have, as a rule, chosen the best men available. 
With a century or two of peace, and the enervating influence 
of Court life, however, vigilance has invariably slackened. 
The clear eyes of the Son of Heaven have been clouded by 
the dust of flattery, intrigue has flourished, power has passed 
into the hands of eunuchs, and catastrophe has swept all 
before it. 

No period in Chinese history exemplifies this reiterating 
occurrence more clearly than does the T’ang epoch 
A.D. 746-56 ; and no documents bear more eloquent testimony 
to the imhappy state of affairs existing then than do the poems 
of Tu Fu ; furthermore, these same writings give an insight 
into a point of view among Chinese of the educated classes, 
which still exists, and which has its influence upon the state 
of affairs to-day. This is a deeply rooted conviction that 
the ideal man should not serve under a bad Government, 
but should retire from public into private life. 

Mr. Hopkins and Sir Stewart Lockhart spoke at the con- 
clusion of the lecture, which was illustrated by coloured 
lantern slides. 


15th February y 1928 

The monthly meeting of the Society was held at the Roonas 
of the Royal Society, Burlington House, conjointly with 
the Central Asian Society, when Miss Mildred Cable lectured 
on her journey through the Gobi Desert. The lecture was 
entitled ‘‘ From the End of China’s Great Wall to Moscow ”, 
and Sir Michael O’Dwyer, the Chairman of the Central 
Asian Society, presided. 

13th March, 1928 

Professor D. S. Margoliouth, Director, in the Chair. 

Professor S. H. Langdon read a paper entitled Results of 
the Herbert Weld (for Oxford) and Field Museum Expedition 
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at Kish (Hursagkalamma) and Jemdet-Nasr during the 
two seasons, 1925-7 and the discoveries in 1928 

The Librarian would be grateful for the presentation of 
any of the following works of which the Library is in need. 
Information as to the existence of copies for sale would also 
be welcomed : — 

China Branch R.A.S., Transdctiom, pts. v-vii, 1855-9. 

Griffith, Rdmdyan of VdlmiJci, tr., vol. iv, 1870. 

Journal of the Indian Archipelago^ vol. i. vol. ix, Nos. 1, 

2 , 3 . 

Le Strange, Mesopotamia and Persia in the Fourteenth 
Cefntury a.d., from the Nuzhat-al-Kulub of Hamd- Allah 
Mustawfi, Asiatic Society Monographs, 1903. 

Le Museon, Nouvelle serie, vols. iv, v, vi, and from vol. x 
to the end of the series, about 1915. 

Nummnatic Chronicle, vol. ii, Nos. 5, 6 ; vol. iii. Nos. 9, 11, 
12 ; New Ser., Nos. 9, 10, 1863 ; Proceedings from the 
beginning. 

Orientalische Bibliographie, Band 1-4, 1888-91. 

Perrot and Chipiez, History of Ancient Egyptian Art, 
vol. i, 1883. 

Phoenix, The, vol. 3, Nos. 27, 28, Sept.-Oct., 1872 ; No. 30, 
Dec., 1872 ; Nos. 34, 35, 36, April, May, June, 1873. 

Sudan Notes and Records, vol. i, No. 2 ; vol. ii. No. 1 ; 
vol. vi, Nos. 3, 4. 

Toyo-Gakuho, vol. xiii, No. 1. 

Vienna Oriental Journal, vol. xxix, pts. iii, iv. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 
vol. viii. 

Principal Contents of Foreign Oriental Journals 
Journal Asiatique, Tome ccx, No. 2, 1927. 

Dmitriev, N. K. £tude sur la phonetique bachkire. 

Rabino, H. L. Les d 3 niasties alaouides du Mazanderan. 
PelUot, P. Le pretendu vocabulaire mongol des Kaitak du 
Daghestan. 
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Toung Pao, Vol. xxv. Nos. 3-4, 1927. 

Des Retours, R. Les grands fonctionnaires des provinces en 
Chine sous la dynastie des T’ang. 

Bernard, H. Bibliographie methodique des oeuvres du pere 
Leon Wieger, 

Bulletin de VEcole Francaise d' Extreme Orient^ Tome xxvi, 1926. 

Marchal, H, Notes sur Tarchitecture de Nak Pan. 

Savina, F. M. Dictionnaire frangais-man. 

Renondeau, Lieut. -Col. Choix de pieces du theatre lyrique 
japonais. 

Revue de Vhistoire des Colonies francuises, Annee 15, Trim. 4, 1927. 

Hardy, G. Les relations de la France et du Maroc sous Louis 
XIV. 

Tramond, J. Saint-Domingue en 1756 et 1757 d'apres la 
correspondance de Tordonnateur Lambert. 

Charles-Roux, Fr. Les travaux d’Herculais ou ixne extra- 
ordinaire mission en Barbaric. 

Le Museon, Tome xl, Pts. iii-iv, 1927. 

Ryckmans, G. Inscriptions sud-arabes. 

La mention der Sinai dans les inscriptions protosinaitiques. 

Lebon, J. Athanasiana syriaca. 

Lefort, L.-Th. Le ‘‘ De Virginitate de S. Clement ou de 
S. Athanase. 

Van Lantschoot, Am. Lett re de S. Athanase au sujet de I'amour 
et de la temperance. 

Hesphis, Tome vii. Trim. 2, 1927. 

Basset, H. et Terrasse, H. Sanctuaires et forteresses almohades. 

Laoust, E. Le dialecte Berberes du Rif. 

Berber, J. La main de Fathma. 

Colin, G. S. Note sur le systeme cryptographique du sultan 
Ahmad al-Mansur. 

Ricard, R. La cote atlantique du Maroc au debut du xvP siecle 
d’apres des instructions nautiques portugaises. 

Annales du Service des Antiquites de VEgypte, 

Tome xxvii, Fasc. 2. 

Firth, C. M, Excavations at Saqqara, Nov., 1926-April, 1927. 

Lauer, J.-Ph. fitude sur quelques Monuments de la IIP 
Dynastie. 

Chevrier, H. Rapport sur les Travaux de Karnak, Nov., 1926- 
Mai, 1927. 
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Zeiisckrift der Deiitschen Morgenlcindischen Gesellschaft, 

N.F., Bd. vi, Heft 3-4 (Bd. 81), 1927. 

FJorenz, K. Die japanische Komodie und ihre Cliaraktertypen. 
Christian, Viktor. Das wesen der semitischen Tempora. 

Wiist, W. Uber die nenesten Ausgrabungen im nordwestlichen 
Indien. 


^ Caucasika, 1927, Fasc. 4. 

, Deeters, G. Armenisch nnd Siidkaukasisch. 

Dirr, A. Die sprache der Ubychen. 

Archiv fur Orientforschung, Bd. iv, Heft 2-3, 1927. 

Bissing, Fr. W. Freiherr von. Die Funde in dem Tempeln 
von By bios und ihre zeitliche. Bestimmung. 

I Welch, A. C. The editing of the Book of Ho sea. 

\ Meissner, B. Ein assyrisches Lehrbuch der Palaographie. 

Weidner, E. F. Eine Beschreibung des Sternenhimmels aus 
; \ : Assur. 

’ Der Islam, Bd. xvii, Heft 1. 

‘ Goldziher, I. Verheimlichung des Namens. 

\| Bell, H. I. Translations of the Greek Aphrodito Papyri. 

Paret, Rudi. Die Legende von der Yerleihung des Prophet en- 
^ mantels (burda) an Ka'b ibn Zuhair. 


Acta Orientalia, Vol. vi, Pts. ii-iii, 1927. 

Caland, W. Eine vierte Mitteilung iiber das Yadhulasutra. 
Earners, J. H. Wer was Osman. 

Konow, Sten. Stater und drakhme in old Kharosthi Inscription. 


Zeitsckrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 

Bd. iv. Heft 3, 1927. 

Unger, E. Der Turm zu Babel. 

Nicolsky, N. M. Pascha im Kulte der jerusalemischen Tempels. I, 
Cannon^ W. W. Jerome und Symmachus. Some points in the 
Vulgate translation of Koheleth. 

Heft 4. 

Nicolsky, N. M. Pascha im Kulte des jerusalemischen 
Tempels. II. 

Caspar!, W. Kultpsalm 50. 

Sperber, A. Zur Sprache des Prephetentargums. 

Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic SocieUj of Bengal, 
A"ol. xxii, No. 5, 1926. 

Mills, J. P. Folk Stories in Lhota Naga. 
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Indian Antiquary, Vol. Ivi, Pt. Dccix, Oct., 1927. 

Hosten, Rev. H., and Joseph, T. K. Thomas Cana and hia 
Copper-plate Grant. 

Srinivasa Raghava Ayyangar, R, Some South Indian Gold 
Coins. 


Pt. Dccx, Nov., 1927. 

Krishnaswami Aiyangar, S. Maiyilarpu. 

Rawlinson, H. G. Jean de Thevenot's Account of Surat. 
Temple, Sir R., Bart. Notes on Currency and Coinage among . 
the Burmese. ' 


Journal of hidian History, Yol. vi, Pt, ii, 1927. 

Sharma, Dashrath. The Numerical Strength of Akbar’s Cavalry, j 
Moreland, W. H. The Kingdoms and Provinces Subject t6\he 
Great Mogul. 

Srinivasachari, C. S, The Historical Material in the Private 
Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai (1736-61). 

Vaidya, C. V. Siva Bharata and the new date of Shiva ji’s birth 
Venkatasubbiah, A. The Hoysalas' Establishment of the Chola 
King. 

Journal of the Burma Research Society, Vol. xxvii, Pt. ii, ^IPT. 


Steuart, J. A. Lecture on the Dictionary. %'V 

Reynolds, H. 0. Some Notes on “ A Burmese Phonetic Read®^^. 
Chhibber, H. L. Geography of South Tenasserim and the Mergui 
Archipelago. 

Gopala Krishna Iyer, P. G. A Prosodic Note on A 9 vaghosa's 
Buddhacarita. 

Harding, H. I. K'ala Language. 


Journal of the Siam Society, Vol. xxi, Pt. ii, 1927. 

Burnay, J. et Coedes, C. Note sur notre transcription dea 
parlers tai. 

— — The Origins of the Sukhodaya Script. 

Note sur les tons les initiales du vieux siamois a Tepoque 

de Sukhodaya. 

^ et FI et leur origine. 

English Correspondence of King Mong-kut. 


Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. XXX, No. 79, Pts. i-iv, 1926. 

Pieris, P. E. The Danes in Ceylon. 

De Silva, W. A. Sinhalese Magic and Spells. 

Colenbrander, H. T. Extracts from the Day Registers of 
Batavia. 
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Bell, H. C. P. Excerpta Maidiviana No. 5. The Maidive 
Islanders. 

Codrington, H. W. The Ihala Puliyankulama Pillar. 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society^ VoL xxiii, No. 3, 1928. 

Krishna Iyer, L. A. Note on the Hill-Pandarams of Travancore. 
Krishnamacharya, K. Hamsasandesa — A Study. 

Shama Sastry, R. Suryapragnapti. 

Krishna Iyer, L. A. Anthropometry of the Kanikars of 
Travancore. 

Ohengalvaroyan, N. The Tamil Kings and their Government. 
Gorinda Wariar, A. The Irikkal Kovilagam, Trichur. 

Mitra, Sarat Chandra. Studies in Bird Myths. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society^ 

Vol. xlvii, Pt. iv, 1927. 

Poplicha, J. A Jun Myth in the Babylonian Deluge Story. 
Gottheil, R. J. H. A Fragment on Astrology from the Genizah. 
Finkel, J. A Risala of Al-Jahiz. 

Jewish Quarterly Revieiv, Vol. xviii, No. 3, 1928. 

Zeitlin, S. The Christ Passage in Josephus. 

Davidson, I, The Author of Zikron Sefer Nisahon. 

Skoss, S. L. The Arabic Commentary of Ali ben Suleiman the 
Karaite on the Book of Genesis. 

Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society y Vol. vii, No. 3, 1927. 

Wiener, H. M. The Ramah of Samuel. 

Abel, F. M. Koursi. 

Albright, W. F. The End of the Inscription on the A^am 
Sarcophagus. 
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THE LIBRARY 

Abinas Chandra Das, Egvedic India. 2nd ed., revised. 9x6. 

Calcutta, From the Publishers, 

Abu ‘Abdallah Muh. B. Ishak B. Manda al-Isbahani, Aus dem 
Kitab Fath al-Bab Fi-l-Kuna w a-l-Alkab, vorgelegt von S. 
Dedering. 10 X 7. 1927. 

From the TJniversitetshihlioteket, Uppsala. 
Abu Aflah aus Syracus, Sefer Ha-Tamar. Das Buch von der 
Palme, ein Text aus der arabischen Geheimwissenschaft. 
Nach der allein erhaltenen hebraischen Uebersetzung 
herausgegeben u . iibersetzt von G . Scholem . 10 X 6i. 

Hannover, 1927. 

From the Jewish University Library, Jerusalem. 
Algazel, Tahafot al-Falasifat, Texte arabe etabli et accompagne 
d’un sommaire latin et d’index par M. Bouyges, S.J. 
Bibliotheca Arabica Scholastic orum Ser. Arabe, T. 2. 
101 X 7. Beyrouth, 1927. From the Editor, 

Archaeological Survey of India, Memoirs. No. 30. The 
Beginnings of Art in Eastern India, with special reference 
to Sculptures in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, by 
Eamaprasad Chanda. No. 32. Fragment of a Prajna- 
paramita MS. from Central Asia, by B. B. Bidyabinod. 
13J X 10. Calcutta, 1927. Froin the Government of India, 
Artin Pacha, Y., Contribution a TEtude du Blason en Orient. 

9J X 6. Londres, 1902. Bought. 

Barth, A., (Euvres. Quarante ans d'indianisme. T. 5. Comptes 
rendus et notices 1899-1911. Bibliographic. Index General. 
10| X 7. Paris, 1927. Bought. 

Barthold, Y., History of the Central Asian Turks. Tr. into 
Turkish. 10x6|. Constantinople, 1927. From the Publishers. 
Basset, R., Melangues Africains and Orientaux. 10 J X 7. 

Paris, 1915. Bought. 

Batchelor, Yen. J., Ainu Life and Lore, echoes of a departing 
race. 9 X 6|. Tokyo. From the Publishers. 

Bauer, H., u. Leander, P., Grammatik des Biblisch-Aramaischen. 

10 X 7. HallejS, 1927. From the Publishers. 

Berg, C. C., De Middeljavaansche Historische Traditie. 10 X 6J. 

Santpoort, 1927. From the Publishers. 

Bharati Yidya Niketan Series. Yol. i, No. 1. Life’s Hidden 
Symphony, realized through Kainkarya. Ed. by G. Krishna 
Sastri. 7x5. Madras. 

From the General Secretary, Vedic Mission. 
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Bloch, C., Lebenserinerungen des Kabbalisten Vital. 7^ X 5. 
Leipzig, 1927. Froyn the Publishers, 

Bodding, P. 0., Studies in Santal Medicine and connected Folk- 
lore. Pt, ii. Santal Medicine. Memoirs, Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 12J X lOJ. Calcutta, 1927. Exchange. 

Borovka, G., Scythian Art. 74 plates. Smith, S, Harcourt-, 
Babylonian Art. 76 plates. Kai Khosru Monographs on 
Eastern Art. General Editor : A. Waley. 9x7. London, 
1928. From the Publishers. 

Breloer, B., Kautaliya-Studien. 1. Das Grundeigentum in 
Inien. 9| X 6J. Bonn, 1927. Bought. 

British Museum Quarterly. Vol. ii. No. 3. 10| x 8. London, 

1927. From the Publishers. 

Subject Index of the modern Books acquired in the years 

1921-5. 10 x 6|. Londoyi, . From the Trustees. 

Buchanan, F., Journal kept during the Survey of the District of 
Shahabad, 1812-13. Ed. with notes and introduction by 
C. E. A. W. Oldham. 10 X 7. Patna, 1926. 

From the High Commissioner . 

Caetani, Leone, Duca di Sermoneta, Annali deir Islam com- 
pilati. Vol. ix. Dalb anno 36 al 38 H. Vol. x. DalF anno 
38 al 40 H. 14 x 10. Roma, 1926. Exchmige. 

Caland, W., Eine vierte Mitteiiung liber das Vadhulasutra. 
Acta Orientaha 6. 1927. 9J X 6|. From the Author. 

Catalogue of the Egyptian Hieroglyphic Type from matrices 
owned and controlled by Dr. Alan H. Gardiner. 13 x 10. 
Oxford, 1928. From Dr. A. H. Gardiner. 

Chaturvedi Dwarka Prasad Sharma, A Dictionary of Indian 
Classical Characters. 10 X 8. Luchioiv, 1919. 

From the Publishers. 

Christensen, A., Critical Studies in the Ruba'iyat of ‘Umar-i- 
Khayyam, a revised text with English translation. 10 X 6|. 
K^benhavn, 1927. From the Author. 

Clifton of Lytham, Mrs. V., Islands of Queen Wilhelmina. 
Introduction by Lord Dunsany. 9x6. London, 1927. 

From the Publishers. 

Contenau, G., L'Art de TAsie Occidentale Ancienne. Bibliotheque 
d’Histoire de I’Art, publiee sous la direction de A. Marguillier. 
10 J X 7^. Paris, 1928, From the Publishers. 

Manuel d’archeologie orientale depuis les origines jusqu’a 

I’epoque d’Alexandre. 1. Notions generales. Histoire de 
Tart. Elam-Sumer. 9J X 6. Paris, 1927. 

From the Publishers. 

Les tablettes de Kerkouk et les origines de la civilisation 

assyrienne. Babyloniaca. T. 9. 104 X 7. Paris, 1926. 

From the Publishers. 
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Cowley, A. E., The Date of the Hittite Hieroglyphic Inscriptions 
of Carchemish, Proc. British Academy, vol. xiii. 10 X 6J. 
London . From the Publishers. 

Curse tji Erachji Pavry, Iranian Studies. X 6. Bombay ^ 
1927. From the Author. 

Dangin, F. Thureau-, Le syllabaire accadien. 11 J X 8. Paris, 

1926. From Dr. T. G. Pinches. 
Driver, G. R., Kurdistan and the Kurds. Precis of a Report 

compiled during the War, 8 X 6|. From the Author. 
Eerde, J. C. van, Ethnologie Coloniale I’europeen et I’indigene. 
Preface de J. Chailley. 10 X Paris, 1927. 

From the K. Yereeniging Kolonicuil Instiiuut. 
Fekete, L., Einfiihrung in die Osmanisch-Turkische Diploma tik 
der Tiirkischen Botmassigkeit in Ungarn. 1 Lief, Tafeln 1-16 
Veroffentlichungen des Kon. Ungarischen Staatsarchivs, 
redigiert von D. Csanki. 17 X 12J. Budapest, 1926. 

From the Publishers 

Fitzler, M. A. H., Os tombos de Ceilao da secyao ultramarina da 
Biblioteca Nacional. 10 X 7|. Lisboa, 1927. 

From the Editor. 

Forke, A., Geschichte der alten chinesischen Philosophic. 
Hamburgische Universitat, Abhandlungen Bd. 25. Reihe B. 
Bd. 14. 12 X 8J. Hamburg, 1927. From the Publishers . 
Ghani Khan, S., The Influence of the Geography of India on 
its History. Pamphlet. 7 X 4J. From the Author. 

Godard, A., Godard, Y., Hackin, J., Les Antiquites Bouddhiques 
de Bamiyan. Avec des notes additionelles de M. P. Pelliot. 
Memoires de la Delegation Archeologique Fran^aise en 
Afghanistan. Tome 2. 15| x llj. Paris, 1928. 

From the Publishers. 

Goichon, A. M., La vie feminine au Mzab etude de sociologie 
musulmane, preface de W. Mar^ais. 19 planches. 10 X 8. 
Paris, 1927. From the Publishers. 

Gollancz, H., Chronicle of Events between the Years 1623 and 
1733 relating to the Settlement of the Order of Carmelites 
in Mesopotamia (Bassora), a contribution to the History of 
Christian Missions in the East, written by Agathangelus of 
St. Theresa and others. Now ed. for the first time with 
translation and notes. 9x7. London, 1927. 

From the Publishers. 

Grabo wska , H . Willman-, Les composes nominaux dabs le 
Satapathabrahmana. Ire partie. Index de la composition 
nominale avec quartre supplements. 9^ x 6|. Krakowie, 

1927. Exchange. 
Granet, M., La vie et la mort, croyances et doctrines de I’antiquite 

chinoise. ^cole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Section des 
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Sciences Keligieuses. Annuaire 1920-1. Pamphlet. 
10 J X 6^. Paris, 1920. Bought^ 

Grantham, A. E., Hills of Blue. A Picture-roll of Chinese History 
from far beginnings to the death of Ch’ien Lung, a.d. 1799. 
9x6. London, 1927. From the Publishers. 

Greater India Society Bulletin. 

No. 1. Greater India, by Kalidas Nag. 

No. 2. India and China, by Prabodh Chandra Bagchi. 

No. 3. Indian Culture in Java and Sumatra, by Bijan Raj 
Chatter] ee. 9 x 5|. Calcutta, 1926-7. From the Publishers. 
Gurner, C. W., A Century of Passion. Being a rendering into 
English verse of the Sringarasatakam of the Sanscrit 
poet Bhartrihari. 7J X 5. Calcutta, 1927. 

From the Publishers • 

Hebrew Union College Annual, vols. i-iv. 9| X 6|. Cincinnati, 
1924-7. From the Publishers. 

Heller, B., Bibliographie des cBuvres de Ignace Goldziher, avec 
une introduction, biograph ique de L. Massignon. Publica- 
tions de rficole Nationale des Langues Orientales Vivantes, 
6“® ser., vol. i. 11 J x 7J. Paris, 1927. From the Publishers. 
Hertel, J., Die Sonne u. Mithra im Awesta auf Grund der awesti- 
schen Feuerlehre dargestellt. Indo-Iranische Quellen u. 
Forschungen, Heft 9. X 5J. Leipzig, 1927. 

From the Publishers. 

Hill, S. C., Catalogue of the Home Miscellaneous Series of the 
India Office Records. 10 X 6|. London, 1927. 

From the Secretary of State. 
Hillebrandt, A., Vedische Mythologie. Zweite veranderte 
Auflage. Bd. 1, 10x7. Breslau, . From the Publishers. 
Holmyard, E. J., and Mandeville, D. C., Avicennae de con- 
gelatione et conglutinatione lapidum, being sections of the 
Kitab al-Shifa'. The Latin and Arabic Texts ed. with an 
English Translation of the latter and with critical notes. 
10 X 7. Paris, 1927. From the Editor. 

Horten, M., Indische Stromungen in der islamischen Mystik. 
2. Lexikon wichtigster Termini der islamischen Mystik. 
Materialien zur Kunde des Buddhismus, Heft 13. 9J X 6J. 
Heidelberg, 1928. From the Publishers. 

Humayun Mirza, Mrs., Safurnama, in Urdu. X 

Sarguzasht-i hajira, in Urdu. X Hyderabad, 1926. 

From the Author. 

Indian Historical Records Commission, Proceedings of Meetings. 
Vol. ix. Ninth Meeting held at Lucknow, December, 1926. 
10^ X 7J. Calcutta, 1927. From the High Commissioner. 
Indian States, The, Corrected up to the 1st January, 1927. 
10x6|. Calcutta, 1927. From the High Commissioner. 
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Institut Franyais d’Archeologie Orient ale. Fouilies, Eapports 
preliminaires. T. 4®, I*"® partie, Medamoud par F, Bisson 
de la Koque. 2® partie, Les inscriptions par E. Drioton. 
3® partie, Deir el Medineh par B. Bruy ere. 13| X 104. 

Memoires, Tome 44. M. v. Berchem, Materiaux pour un 

Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum, 2e partie, Syrie du Sud. 
Jerusalem “ Haram ”, tome 2, fasc. 2. 

Tome 53. Maqrizi. El-Mawa'iz wa'l-i^ Tibar fi 

Dhikr el-Khitat wa’l-Atbar edite par G. Wiet. Vol. 5®, 
fasc. 1 (3® partie, chap. 1-12). 14i x llj. Le Caire, 1927. 

From the Publishers, 

Joseph, T. K., Was St. Thomas in South India ? Reprint from 
The Young Men of India ”, July, 1927. 10 x 6. 

From the Author. 

Kumar Chatter ji, S., Bengali Self-Taught by the Natural Method 
with Phonetic Pronunciation. 7J X 5. London, 1927. 

From the Publishers. 

Kurd-Ali, M., Ghabir al-Andalus wa-Hadiraha. 8 X 54. 
Damascus, 1923. From the Author. 

Langdon, S., Ausgrabungen in Babylonien seit 1918. Alte 
Orient, Bd. 26. 94 X 6. Leipzig, 1928. Bought. 

Lele, B. C., Some Atharvanic portions in the Grhya-Sutras. 
Pamphlet. 9J X 6|. Bonn, 1927. From the Author. 

Luard, C. E., assisted by H. Hosten, Travels of Fray Sebastien 
Manrique 1629^3, a tr. of the Itinerario de las Missiones 
Orientales with introduction and notes. Vol. i, Arakan. 
The Hakluyt Society, 2nd ser., No. 59. 9x6. Oxford, 

1027. Subscription. 

Lutz, H. F., Neo-Babylonian Administrative Documents from 
Erech, pt. i, ii. Univ. of California Publications in Semitic 
Philology, vol. ix, No. 1. 11 x 74. Berkeley, 1927. 

From the Ptiblishers. 

Macdonald, A., Memoir of the Life of the late Nana Farnavis, 
compiled from Family Records and Extant Works and now 
reprinted from the original edition of 1851. Together with 
an autobiographical memoir of the early Life of Nana 
Farnavis, tr. by Lieut.-Col. John Briggs, with an introduction 
by H. G. Rawlinson. University of Bombay. 9|^ X 6. 
London, Bombay, 1927 . From the Publishers. 

Marchal, H., Guide archeologique aux temples d’ Angkor, Angkor 
Vat, Angkor Thom et les monuments du circuit. 9x6. 
Paris, 1928. From the Publishers. 

Marchal, Sappho, Costumes et Parures Khmers d’apres les 
Devata d’Angkor-\at. Avec des illustrations de Tauteur 
precede d’un avant-propos de M. V. Goloubew. 8J X 6J. 
Pans, 1927. From the Publishers. 
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Margoliouth, J. P., Supplement to the Thesaurus Syriacus of 
R. Payne Smith, S.T.P., collected and arranged by his 
daughter. 10| x 8 . Oxford, 1927. From the Publishers. 
Marmorstein, A., The Old Rabbinic Doctrine of God. I. The 
Names and Attributes of God. Jews' College Publications, 
No. 10. 9x6. London, 1927. From the Publishers. 
Marshall, Sir J., and others, The Bagh Caves in the Gwalior 
State. Published by the India Society in co-operation with 
the Department of Archaeology, Gwalior, for His late 
Highness Maharaja Sir Madhar Rao Scindia Alijah Bahadur. 
Foreword by L. Binyon. The India Society. 134 X lOJ. 
London ,1927. S uhscriftion . 

Maspero, H., Les origines de la civilisation chinoise. Annales 
de Geographic, 35"^ Annee, 1926. 10^ X 7. Pans. Bought. 
Mees, C. A., Beknopt overzicht van de maleische grammatica. 

8x6. Santjpoort, 1927. From the Author. 

Meyer, J. J., Uber das Wesen der altindischen Rechtsschriften 
u. ihr Verhaltnis zu Einander u. zu Kautilya. 10 x 7. 
Leifzig, 1927 . From the Publ ishers. 

Migeon, G., Manuel d’art musulman. Arts piastiques et 
industriels. T. 1, 2. Deuxieme edition revue et augmentee. 
9^ X 6. Paris, 1927. Bought. 

Miller, W., The Ottoman Empire and its Successors, 1801-1927. 
Being a revised and enlarged ed. of The Ottoman Empire, 
1801-1913. 8 x 5J. Cambridge, 1927. From the Publishers. 
Miller, Wsewolod, Ossetisch-Russisch-Deutsches Worterbuch. 
Herausgegeben ii. erganst von A. Freiman. 1. A-J. 
10 X 6J. Leningrad, 1927. From the Publishers. 

Mingana, A., Woodbrooke Studies, Christian documents in 
Syriac, Arabic, and Garshuni, ed. and tr. with a critical 
apparatus with introduction by Rcndel Harris. Vol. i. 
Reprinted from the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
Vol. ii. 10| X 6|. Cambridge, 1927. From the Publishers. 
Modi, J. J., Asiatic Papers, pt. iii. 9 x 6. Bombay. 1927. 

From the Parsee PiDfchayet. 
Montgomery, J. A., The History of Yaballaha III, Nestorian 
Patriarch, and of his Vicar, Bar Sauma, Mongol Ambassador 
to the Frankish Courts at the end of the thirteenth century, 
tr. from the Syriac and annotated. Columbia University, 
Records of Civilization. 9J x 64. Neiv York, London, 
1927. From the Publishers. 

Muhammad Habib, Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin, a study. Aligarh 
Mushm University Publications. 74 X 5. 1927. 

From the Publishers. 

Mukundlal Gupta, Krsi Ratnavali. Pamphlet. 7x4|. Benares. 

From the Author. 
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Muller. R. F. G.,Die Krankheits- u. Heilgottheiten des Lamaismus. 
Anthropos, Bd, 22. 1927. 11| x 8. Wien, From the Author. 

Narayan Chandra Bandy opadhyaya, Development of Hindu 
Polity and Political Theories. Pt. i. From the earliest times 
to the growth of the Imperialistic Movement. 10 X 1 \. 

Kautilya or an Exposition of his Social Ideal and Political 

Theory. Vol. i. The Art of good Government. 9 X 5i. 
Calcutta, 1927. From the Publishers. 

0 Leary, De Lacy, The Difnar (Antiphonarium) of the Coptic 
Church, Pt. ii (second four months, Tubeh, Amshir, 
Barmahat, and Barmuda), from the Vatican Codex Copt 
Borgia 59. Edited. lU X 9. London, 1928. 

From the Publishers. 

Old Testament Essays, Papers read before the Society for Old 
Testament Study at its eighteenth meeting held at Oxford, 
1927. 9 x 6. London, 1927. From the Publishers. 

Palestine Exploration Fund. Index to the Quarterly Statement, 
1869 to 1892. 1893 to 1910. 8^x5^. London, n.d. Bought. 

Pauthier, G,, Ceremonial observe dans les fetes et les grandes 
receptions a la cour de Khoubilai-Khaan tr. du chinois. 
Revue de BOrient, de TAlgerie et des Colonies. Pamphlet. 
10 J X 6J. Paris, 1862. Bought. 

Persia Magazine, The, Vol. i, Nos. 1-3. 9'| X 6. 

From the Hon. Secretary, Persia Society. 

Prayag Dayal, Catalogue of Coins of the Sultans of Dehli. Fore- 
word by H. Nelson Wright. Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 
10 X 7|. Allahabad, 1925. From the Government of India. 

Prenzel, W., Der Blumen Kostlichkeit. Blumenspiegel. Einge- 
leitet u. iiberstezt. Asia Major, vol. iii. Kl. Schriften zur 
japanischen Kuitur. Herausgegeben vom Japaninstitut. 
10 X 7. Lei'pzig, 1928. From the Publishers. 

Press List of Old Records in the Punjab Civil Secretariat, vol. xix. 
From 1864-8. General Department. 13 J X 9. Lahore, 1927. 

From the High Commissioner. 

Prabodh Chandra Bagchi, Le Canon bouddhique en Chine. Les 
traducteurs et les traductions. Sino-Indica. Publications 
de rUniversite de Calcutta, tome 1. lOJ X 7. Paris, 1927. 

From the Publishers. 

Raquette, G., The Accent Problem in Turkish. Universitets 
Arssk. N.F. Avd. 1, Bd. 24. Pamphlet. 10 x 7. Lund. 

From the Author. 

Records of Fort St. George, 1706-14. 3 vols. 13^ X 8^. 

Dispatches from England, 1715-18. 13ix8|. Madras, 

1^27. From the High Commissioner. 

Records of the Government of Bengal. Proceedings of the Com- 
mittee of Circuit at Rangpur, Dinajpur, Purnea, and 
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Rajmahal. Yols. v-viii, 16th December, 1772. to 18th 
February, 1773. 13 J x 9. Calcutta, 1927. 

From the High ConDninsioner, 
R(^o^^ik Orjentalistycznv wydaje Polskie Towarzystwo 
Urjentalistyczne, T. 3, 1925. 10 X 7. Livoiv, 1927. 

From the Publishers, 

Roimow, K., Trita Aptya, eine vedische Gottheit, 1. Uiiiversitets 
Arsskrift, Filosofi Vetenskaper 5. lOi X 7. Uppsala. 

From the Author. 

Sad>hiva Mishra Sharina, Kalyapaddharma-Sarvasvani. 10 X 61. 

Calcutta. From the Author. 

Sausom, G. B., An Historical tJraniinar of Japanese. 9x6. 

Oxford, 1928. F ro)u the Publishers. 

Saraswati Bhavana Texts. 

No. 6, pt. ii. Bhavana Viveka. 

No. 10, pt. ii. Siddhanta Ratna. 

No. 13. Siddha Siddhanta Sangraha. 

No. 14. Trivenika. 

No. 15, pt. i. Tripura Rahasya. 

No. 17. Nyayakalika. 

No. 18, pt. i. Goraksasiddhantasaiigraha. 

No. 19, pts. i, ii. Prakrit a Prakasa. 

No. 20. Mansatattva viveka. 

X 54. Benares, 1923-7. From the Governnient of India. 
Sathe, P. B., Discourses on the Purva Mlmansa System. 

Pamphlet. 9^ X 6J. Poona, 1927. From the Author. 

Schlesinger, M., Satzlehre der aramaischen Sprache des 
babylonischen Talmuds. Veroff. d. Alexander Kohut- 
Stiftung, Bd. 1. 10 xb^. Leipzig,\S^2^. From the Publishers. 
Schlumberger, G., Byzance et croisades, pages medievales. 

Avec 24 planches. 10 X 8. Paris, 1927. From the Publishers. 
Schmidt, Max. The Primitive Races of Mankind. A Study in 
Ethnology. Translated by A. K. Dallas, 9x6. London. 

From the Publishers. 

Schurhammer, G., Das Kirchliche Sprachproblem in der 
Japanischen Jesuit enmission des 16 u. 17 Jahrhunderts. 
Ein Stiick Ritenfrage in Japan. Mitteilungen d. Deut. 
Gesells. fur Natur- u. Volkerkunde Ostasiens., Bd. 23. 
10 X 6|. Tokyo, 1928. From the Publishers. 

Sekino, T., Yatsui, S., Kuriyama, S., Oba, T., Ogawa, K., 
Nomori, T., Archseolopcal Researches on the ancient Lolang 
District. Text. Special Report of the Service of Antiquities, 
\ol. iv. lOJ X 8. 1927. From the Govt.-General of Chosen. 

Seligmann, S., Die magischen Heil- u. Schiitzmittel aus der 
unbelebten Natur mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
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Mittel gegen den bosen Blick. Eine Geschichte des 
Amulettwesens. 10| x 7. Stuttgart, 1927. 

From the Publishers. 

Senart, E., Les castes dans Flnde, les faits et le systeme. Nouvelle 
ed. publiee sous les auspices du Musee Guimet. 10 x 8. 
Paris, 1927. From the Publishers. 

Shafaat Ahmad Khan, John Marshall in India. Notes and 
Observations in Bengal, 1668-72. Ed. and arranged under 
subjects. 9x6. London, 1927. From the Publishers. 

Shahpurshah Hormasji HodTvaia, Historical Studies in Mu gh al 
Numismatics. Occasional Memoirs of the Numismatic 
Society of India, 2. 10 x 6^. Calcutta, 1923. 

From the Publishers. 

Sita Nath Pradhan, Chronology of Ancient India. From the 
times of the Rigvedic King Divodasa to Chandragupta 
Maurya, with glimpses into the political history of the 
period. 10 x 6|. Universitij of Calcutta, 1927. 

From the Publishers. 

Somadeva, Katha Sarit Sagara. The Ocean of Story, being 
C. H. Tawney’s translation now edited with introduction, 
fresh explanatory notes, and terminal essay by N. M. 
Penzer in 10 volumes. Vol. viii. Foreword by W. R. 
Halliday. Vol. ix. Foreword by Sir Atul Chatterjee. 
lOJ X 7J. London, 1927, 1928. From the Publishers. 

Stein, Sir A., Alexander’s Campaign on the Indian North-West 
Frontier. Pamphlet. GeographicalJournal, 1927. 10 x 6J. 

From the Author. 

Storey, C. A., Persian Literature, a Bio-Bibliographical Survey. 
Section I. Qur’anic Literature. 9x6. London, 1927. 

From the Publishers. 

Tamil Lexicon, vol. ii, pt. iii. 10 X 7f. Madras, 1927. 

From the Tamil Lexicon Committee. 

Taraporewala, I. J. S., The Religion of Zarathushtra. 7 x 4|. 
iMadras, 1926. From the Par see Punchayet. 

Taufik Canaan, Mohammedan Saints and Sanctuaries in Pales- 
tine. Luzac’s Oriental Religions Series, vol. v. 9| X 6. 
London, 1927. Froyn the Publishers. 

Thompson, E., Suttee, a historical and philosophical inquiry 
into the Hindu rite of widow-burning. 8 X 5|. London. 

From the Publishers. 

Ti-me-kun-dan Prince of Buddhist benevolence, a mystery play 
tr. from Tibetan text by M. H. Morrison. Wisdom of the 
East, 7x5. London, 1925. Bought. 
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Islam and the Protected Religions 

By a. S. TRITTON 
Taxation 

TN legal terminology khardj means land tax, and jizya 
poll tax. It has been proved conclusively, and here it 
is only needful to mention the fact, that this usage is not 
primitive, and that both words, khardj in the east and jizya 
in Egypt, meant tribute. The commonly accepted tradition 
is that ‘Umar I imposed two taxes, land and poll, which were 
uniform throughout the empire. 

Information about taxation is found in the papyri, historical 
works, law books, and those written for the instruction of 
secretaries. 

The Pa'pyri 

Among the papyri discovered in Egypt are many dealing 
with taxation, for the most part between the years a.h. 80 
and 100. There are lists of payments by individuals, tax 
rolls, notifications of taxes due, requisitions, and details of 
sums paid by persons and institutions. Many of these papers 
are fragmentary, fail us when we most want their aid, and 
take for granted what we most want to know. Still some 
things are clear. There were several taxes. The land paid 
both money and corn, though it is not clear whether these 
JRAS. JULY 1928. 32 
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were two separate taxes or parts of one ; the tetartia, paid 
in money ; requisitions which seem to have been paid usually 
in money ; special requisitions of milk and honey ; and the 
poll tax. No Muslim is recorded as paying taxes. This might 
be chance, but, considering the testimony of Muslim historians,, 
it is certain that they did not pay.^ 


Poll Tax 

There is no record of a woman paying poll tax, which 
agrees with the statements of the historians and lawyers. 
Not all men paid it. Some priests paid, but others did not 
(1420, 38-47, 49, 77). Sons and children (presumably grown 
up) paid while other children (presumably minors) did not 
(1420, 39, 45, 87). There is no evidence that monks paid. 
The rate of assessment varied, it was 3 dinars (1427, 5 ; 
1428, 6), (1428, 5), and 4 (1428, 11). Easement was given 

by assessing a man as a fraction of a person, so nine men 
are counted as 8^ (1427, 5). In a.h. 195 a baker paid | dinar 
(670). A few totals will show the amounts actually paid : — 


95 men pay 230 dinars. 

7 „ IV 

15 „ 384 


7 men pay 20^ dinars. 

5 ,, 13 „ 

12 „ 25i 

44 „ 108J „ 

(1420, 3, 146) 


Land Tax 


The land paid both cash and corn ; for convenience we 
may call the latter payment the corn tax. Landholders 
including women paid this tax and some who had no land 
even paid the corn tax. Tradesmen paid a special tax, 
apparently in place of the land tax. Corn land and vineyards 
were registered separately and probably at different rates 
(1339). The palms and acacias were counted (577). The rate 
of the land tax varied ; often it was 1 dinar on 4 aroura, 
though it might be as low as | or as high as 1^. In one case 


1 In the references to papyri numbers below 1000 refer to Fuhrer durch 
die Ausstellung des Erzherzog Rainer, those above to Greek Papyri in the 
British Museum, vol. iv. 
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34 aroura of irrigated land and 5-1 of unirrigated each paid 
1 dinar (1428). 

Some leases of crown lands of a later date may serve for 
comparison. (The last three were certainly granted to 
Muslims.) 

40 feddan at a rent of 30 dinars, for 10 feddan were without 
w^ater and not taxable, a.h. 176 (621). 

50 feddan at a rent of 50 dinars and pa 3 anent in kind. 
A.H. 177 or 178 (625). 

1 dinar, 10 ardebb of wheat, and 31 ardebb of barley for 
the feddan. No date (626). 

1 dinar and 15 ardebb of wheat the feddan for wheat land 
and 1 dinar, | ardebb of wheat, and ^ ardebb of barley for 
land under barley, a.h. 180 (638). 

At the end of the first century most of the holdings seem 
to have been small ; the biggest sum paid by an individual 
was about 9 dinars (1419). The following prices and wages 
will be useful for estimating the real value of money. In 
A.H 80 20 ardebb of wheat cost 1 dinar and in a.h. 88 12 cost 
1 dinar, while later 10 ardebb of wheat or 20 of barley cost 
1 dinar. (587, 1433, 1434). In a.h. 92 1 sheep cost dinar 
(1375). 

A ship-builder for wages and expenses got 2 dinars a month. 

A caulker for wages and expenses got li dinars a month 
(1410). 

A carpenter for wages and expenses got f of a dinar a month 
(1336). 

A sawyer got 11 dinars yearly, a labourer 16, and a carpenter 
23. (1341, 1366.) 

In A.H. 88 the corn tax w^as roughly 1 ardebb for every 
dinar of the land tax (1420) but in 96 (?) it was 2 ardebb to 
the dinar (1424). In 98 and the five following years the land 
tax of Aphrodite (Ashkuh) remained constant at 6951 dinars 
15 carats, i.e. It w^as not always so. In a.h. 80 Psurou 
(j_^) paid 70 dinars 21 c. and in 91 it paid 104^- (1412, 
and Der Islam, 2. 267). 
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The following list shows how payments varied : — 


Pakaums 

A.H. 80-85. 

. 371 dinars. 

A.H. 

498 

91. 

dinars. 

Empheuteuon 

390 

1311 


Bounon 

40 

47^ 


Keranios 

50 

25J 

>f 

Poimen 

102 

30i 

ff 

Monastery of Mary 

114 

98 

99 

„ Pharos 

111 


9 9 

„ Mary 

48 

47,^ 

99 

3 Pediades 

436J „ 

400^ 

99 

0 

^99 » • • 

233 

253^ 

99 

5 ,, ... 

421 „ 

464 

99 

Monastery of Barbaros 

no 

10 

99 

Again for the years 

(1412, 1419, PSR) 

A.H. 88 and 

A.H. 97 

Desert monastery of Mary 

30^ dinars. 

114 

dinars. 

Abba Ermaotos 

■■iSi „ 

1893^ 

99 


It is clear from these figures that some of the monasteries 
were rich ; the desert monastery of Mary had eight estates 
in A.H. 98, and that of Barbaros had ten (1419). 

The central government notified a district how much it 
had to pay and local officials distributed the sum among 
the taxpayers. A typical notice is, '' From Kurra b. Shuraik 
to the people of Psurou. Your share of the tribute for the 
year 88 is 104 dinars and of the corn tax 11 J ardebb wheat 
Written by Rashid Safar 91.’’ It seems that the limar year 
91 was the solar year 88.^ 

Tertartia 

This was about 1 per cent of the land tax. It is note- 
worthy that R. 609 has a list of three money taxes and a 
S3nriac historian speaks of taxes, tribute, and poll tax.^ 

Requisitions fall into two classes ; those included in the 
schedule ” and those not included. The included ” 
requisitions bear no fixed proportion to the land tax ; but 
vary from one-half in the case of Sakoore to one-ninety-second 
in the case of Pakaums. The not included ” vary even 
more (1413). The requisitions for milk and honey were not 

^ Caetani, Annali, vol. iv, pi. v. 

2 Chronica minora Syriaca, 3 ^ 5 . 
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levied on the smaller subdivisions. Indeed the smaller 
places seem to have been burdened only with the bigger, 
more general requisitions. The following table shows the 
requisitions on three monasteries : — 



Holy 


Abba 

Allowance for the Commander of 

Mary. 

Barbaros. Ermaotos. 

the Faithful 

— 

— 



Goods for the boats . 

f 

— 


Cloth for a hair tent 

T2 

* 


Fine ..... 
Half sailor for the fleet, expenses, 
and 2 measures of boiled 

33* 


28} 

wine for the Muhajiriin 

2 measures of boiled wine for the 

i 


i 

Muhajinin of the fleet 

Carriage of goods for the boats at 


1 

i2 

— 

Klysma .... 

6 

1 

6 


Pile for embankment 

6 

— 

— 

Expenses of governor 


i 


Care of embankment 

JL 

4 

V 


Goods for Klysma 

Sailor for Anatolian fleet and 


i 

6 

i 

A 

expenses .... 

40 workmen for the mosque at 

— 

— 

i 

Damascus 

— 

— 

i 

Care of embankment, baskets 

50 

20 


Money total (dinars) 

36}i 


31§ 

(A.H. 88, 1433. 


Contributions are often mentioned. It is not certain if these 
were the same as the requisitions or not. From the Rainer 
collection come the following. 20 ardebb of barley (551), 
3,164 ardebb of wheat (a.h. 21 553), 3 meals for men (555), 
342 ardebb of wheat and 171 measures of oil for 342 soldiers 
and 12 armourers (?) (557). This last reminds one curiously 
of ‘Umar’s method of finding out how much was wanted by 
the soldiers as rations. Then 65 sheep (558) and 99 horses 
(564) are called for. In a.h. 91 is a demand for 70 camisia 
at J dinar each for “ the subsidy of the Commander of the 
Faithful” (1362). Divers articles of food are wanted by the 
governor “ for the maintenance of us and the oflScials who 
are with us, both Arabs and Christians, and of various persons 
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. . (1375). Many sailors were wanted for the fleets and 

the taxpayers had to provide their wages ; hence the frequent 
occurrence in the accounts of half a sailor or some other 
fraction, the district having to provide that part of his wages. 
Labourers had to be supplied for work in Jerusalem and 
Damascus and their wages paid. 

At this time many of the Egyptian peasants fled from their 
holdings. It is safe to assume that one reason for their 
doing so was the burden of taxation. 

It is obvious that there are serious discrepancies between 
the account given by the law}^ers, and that of the papyri. 
The latter prove the existence of taxes which are not even 
hinted at by the legal system. 

The Historians 

The terms given to the various places conquered were not 
on a model imposed from Medina, but depended on local 
conditions and the temper of the victor. For the sake of 
completeness, terms imposed by the prophet, whether 
historical or legendary, are included in the following list of 
treaties. 

The prophet wrote to Balirain, Whoso prays facing in 
the same direction as we do and eats what we kill is a Muslim 
with the same privileges and duties as we have. Whoso does 
not do this must pay one dinar in Ma'afiri cloaks.^ 

Some of the people of Bahrain made peace, promising to 
pay half their dates and corn.- 

Every adult male in Bahrain paid one dinar, ^ in Yemen 
one dinar or its value in cloth. ^ 

A male dhimmi in Yemen paid one dinar. A governor tried 
to take one-fifth of the crops, but was not allowed to. A 
Christian living in Mecca paid one dinar a year.^ 

1 Khardj, Abu Yusuf, 75. 

2 Baladhuri, Futuh,, 80. 

3 Baladburi, Futuh, 81. 

* Baladhuri, Futuh, 71 . 

® Kitdbu ’l-Umm, iv, 101. 
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The terms with Nejran were : (1) the payment of 2,000 
cloaks of the average value of 40 dirhams weight of silver ; 
any deficiency could be made good in horses, camels, arms, 
or provisions ; (2) the entertaining of the prophet’s messengers 
for a month ; (3) the supply of 30 horses, 30 camels, and 30 
coats of mail in the event of war in Yemen ; these were to 
be made good by the prophet if destroyed. The tribute of 
cloaks was diminished by ‘Uthman and by subsequent Caliphs 
as the numbers of the Nejrams decreased.^ 

On his return to Medina from Tebuk, the prophet imposed 
a tax on the dhimmis in Medina, Mecca, Kliaibar, Yemen, 
and Nejran, 1 dinar or thereabouts on the men, and nothing 
on the women and children. ^ He levied 1 dinar a head on 
Tebuk and Aila.^ 

In the reign of Abii Bekr almost the first place outside 
Arabia to be conquered was Bosra ; there every adult male 
had to pay 1 dinar and 1 jarib of wheat. ^ The same terms 
were given to Antioch later. ^ Banikia paid 1,000 dinars 
and a tailasdn,^ 

In the reign of ‘Umar conquests became rapid. Many 
traditions refer to Syria but it is impossible to know whether 
they mean Damascus or Syria as a whole. 

At first every one paid 1 dinar and 1 jarib, but later ‘Umar 
changed this. 

Khalid imposed on Damascus 1 dinar, 1 jarib, and oil and 
vinegar."^ Abu ‘Ubaida imposed a fixed tribute, not to be 
increased if they multiplied, not to be diminished if they 
became fewer. ^ 

2 dinars a head and food. Some were taxed according to 
their ability to pay ; if their wealth increased so did the tax, 
if it diminished the additional tax was dropped.^ 

On adult males 4 dinars, 2 mudd wheat, 3 kist oil, and the 

^ Bal. 64. * A§-Suli, Adabu 214. 

® Bal. 59. ^ Sal. 113. 

5 Bal. 147. • Bal. 244. 

" Bal. 124, ® tbn ‘Asakir, i, 178. 

® Ibn ‘Asakir, i, 150. 
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duty of entertaining Muslim travellers for tkree days.^ Another 
version makes the wheat and oil a monthly payment, adds 
to these ghee and honey, and omits the entertainment. ^ 

In Rakka every man paid 1 dinar, several kafiz of wheat, 
vinegar, oil, and honey. ^ 

In Edessa every man paid 1 dinar and 2 mudd of wheat. ^ 
In Al-Jazira — North Mesopotamia — tribute was at first 
paid in kind, food, oil, and vinegar. Then 'Umar reduced 
this, and introduced the graduated poll tax with 2 mudd of 
wheat and 2 kist each of oil and vinegar.^ Another version 
is 1 dinar, 2 mudd of wheat, and 2 kist each of oil and vinegar, 
and that ‘Abdu'l-Malik raised it to 4 dinars without grading.® 
Barusma and az-Zawabi agreed to pay 4 dirhams a head. 
Barusma broke faith and was sacked."^ This resembles the 
story that Constantine the Patrician of Syria told ‘Umar 
that the terms imposed by Abu ‘Ubaida were 4 dirhams and 
a cloak a head. He afterwards confessed that this was his 
own invention.® It also resembles the treaty made by 
‘Ishoyahbh whereby the rich paid 10 dirhams and the poor 4.* 
There is a story that is almost unbelievable but yet is too 
curious to have been invented. The tribe of Bajila formed a 
quarter of the army which fought at Kadisiya so ‘Umar 
promised them a quarter of the Sawad — South Mesopotamia. 
Finally he persuaded their chief Jarir b. ‘Abdullah to surrender 
his claims — according to one story, after he had enjoyed 
them for three years — for 80 or. in another version, 400 dinars. 
A woman refused to give up her share till ‘Umar gave her 
a pure-bred camel with a red saddle-cloth and filled her 
hands with gold. Another version is that after the battle of 
Jalula Jarir gave up his rights at the Caliph’s request. Yet 
another says that every man of the tribe received a pension 
of 2,000.10 

1 Bal. 152. 2 Bai i25. 

3 Bal. 173. 4 Bal. 174. 

® Bal. 178. ® Khardj, 23. 

’ Bal. 251. 8 JAOS,^ xH, 389. 

* Thomas of Marga, ii, 126 n. Bal. 267. 
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Other places paid lump sums. Hrra paid 80,000 or 100,000 
dirhams yearly.^ Yahya says, “ Terms were made with the 
men of Hira to pay a sum which they distributed among 
themselves ; there was no fixed amount on the individual.” ^ 
Anbar paid 400,000 dirhams and 1,000 cloaks.^ 

Edessa and Harran paid fixed sums.^ ffims paid 170,000 
dinars according to one story, but Tabari says that some of 
the inhabitants paid 1 dinar and food.^ 

The Samaritans at first paid poll tax. Yazid b. Mu^awiya 
made them pay land tax and put a poll tax of 2 dinars on 
those in the Jordan province and 5 on those in Palestine. 
Some of them appealed to Mutawakkil and he cut it down 
from 5 to 3.® 

When Tiflis was captured in the reign of ‘Uthman, each 
family agreed to pay 1 dinar, both sides promising to play 
fair in counting families.'^ 

In the treaty made by Suraka (a.h. 22) with the people of 
Armenia and the Gates, it was arranged that they should 
join the Muslim armies and military service take the place of 
tribute. Those who did not join the army had to pay the same 
tribute as the people of Adherbaijan.® 

In al-Jazira the villagers were treated exactly as the 
townspeople except that they had to supply rations to the 
Muslims.® 

Egypt. The traditions are many. 

2 dinars on every male.^® 

2 dinars a head and food for the Muslims. 

1 Bal. 243. 

2 Kitabu 'l-Khardj, Yahya b. Adam, 36. 

3 Bal. 246. 

* Khardj, 23. 

5 Bal. 130. Tabari, i, 2391. Futuh Shdnit Azdi, 128. 

6 Bal. ^8. 

7 Bal. 201. 

8 Tab. i, 2665. 

3 Khardj, 23. 

13 Makrizi, Khitat, i, 76. 

11 Makrizi, Khitat, i, 294. 
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2 dinars and food. The food was later compounded for 
at the rate of 2 dinars, making a tax of 4.^ 

2 dinars on every adult male, and on 1 jarib 1 dinar and 
3 ardebb of food.^ 

2 dinars on every male except the poor, and on every land- 
owner 3 ardebb of wheat, and 2 kist each of oil, honey, and 
vinegar. All had to provide clothing for the army, shoes, 
trousers, turbans, coats, and cloaks.^ As-Suli gives the same 
tribute without the clothing.^ 

The graded money tax, 12 ardebb of wheat yearly and 3 
days’ entertainment of Muslims.^ 

It is said that ‘Amr imposed a tax of 26| dirhams on all, 
and on the rich 2 dinars and 3 ardebbs of wheat.® This is 
intelligible if the second tax was in addition to the first when 
the rich would have paid about twice as much as the poor. 

It is definitely stated that the Copts paid to the Muslims 
the same tribute they had paid to the Byzantines. 

The general impression gained from these traditions is that 
the larger part of the tribute was derived from a poll tax. 
The papyri show that the poll tax was a smaller item than 
the land tax. It was held that if a town had capitulated the 
terms of the capitulation were binding on the Muslims, whereas 
they were free to do as they liked with one that had been 
captured by force of arms. There was much discussion whether 
Egypt had capitulated or not. The discussion was purely 
academic though traditions were quoted on both sides. 
Mu^awiya tried to add to the tribute of Egypt but the attempt 
was foiled by the refusal of Wardan, a freedman of ‘Amr’s.® 
On the other side this tale is told. The headman of Ikhna 
came to 'Amr and said, ‘‘ Tell us what tribute each one has 
to pay, and we will pay it.'’ ‘Amr pointed to a corner of the 
church and said, If you gave me that filled with money from 

1 Bal. 216. * Bal. 215. 

3 Bal. 214. SuU, 217. 

® Bal. 125. Mak. i, 76. * Abii Salib, Churches, 75. 

’ Mak. i, 76. ® Bal. 217. 
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the floor to the roof, I would not tell you what you have to 
pay. You are our treasury. If we need much you will pay 
much, if our burdens are small, so will yours be.”^ 

There can be no doubt that the tribute to Egypt — and 
probably of other provinces was increased. ^Abdullah b. 
Abi Sarh extracted a bigger revenue than did 'Amr, though 
the figures twelve and fourteen millions are exaggerated, 
and ‘Amr‘s defence before the Caliph is famous. Other 
increases are mentioned. While ‘Abdu ’l-‘Aziz was governor 
a census of the monks was taken, and they were made to 
pay 1 dinar each.^ Severus says, “ This was the first jVsya.’' 
It is not clear whether he means the first poll tax or the first 
tribute paid by monks. 

As-Suli has an account that deserves to be quoted in full. 
‘‘ These terms were given them ; their wives, children, 
estates, and houses were not to be sold, their treasures not 
confiscated, and no addition made to their tribute. This 
continued till ^Abdullah b. Sa^d b. Abi Sarh became governor ; 
he raised two million of revenue till the reign of ‘Abdu 
’1-Malik who made his brother 'Abdu '\-kziz governor of 
Egypt. He made a survey of the estates — which were many 
—and gave fiefs to some soldiers. This added to the burden 
on the payers of poll tax who were asked to pay a million 
dinars. They went to 'Abdu '1-Malik and complained. When 
they came back 'Abdu ’l-‘Aziz added to their tribute.-^ 

The tribute was increased by two-thirds ; no date is giv^en.'* 
Kurra b. Shuraik added 100,000 dinars to the tribute.^ Usama 
made each monk pay 1 dinar. 

‘Umar II freed the estates of the church and the bishops 
from khardj but Yazid restored these taxes.® 


1 Mak, i, 77, 168. 

- Mak. li, 492. Sevenis, Patriarchs, ed. Seybold, 134. 
3 Suli, 217. 

^ Sev. 136. 

- Sev. 140. 

^ Sev. 143. 
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In the reign of Hisham the tribute was doubled.^ 

Ibnu ’I'Habhab increased the tribute by one-eighth or one- 
twenty-fourth. ^ 

Abu ’1- Kasim doubled the tribute.^ 

In A.H. 167 Musa b. Mus‘ab doubled what was taken from 
each feddan and laid taxes on those who had stalls in the 
markets and on animals.^ This was evidently part of the 
policy of the caliph Harun who added to the tribute of the 
Christians so that many emigrated and fled from their estates 
leaving them in the hands of the Arabs. ^ Another increase 
was made in a.h. 213.® 

The phrase “ doubled the tribute is so common that 
clearly it is not to be taken literally. Even if Christian evidence 
is suspect, there is enough Muslim testimony to prove that 
the tribute of Egypt was made heavier. 

Methods of Assessment 

The mode of assessment outlined in the demand notes of 
the governor preserved among the papyri is described by 
Makrizi following Ibn ‘Abdu ’1-Hakam. This account takes 
the original assessment for granted and treats of increases 
only. The method is the same. ‘Amr when he was sure of 
the tribute (or, had received assurances from the ofllcials), 
fixed for the Copts the tribute paid before to the Greeks. 
That had been aUotted justly. If a village had been cultivated 
and populous, the tribute had been increased ; if the inhabi- 
tants and the land neglected, it was diminished. Those who 
know the villages, the officials, and the heads of the people, 
came together and examined the state of cultivation ; then, 
if they decided on an increase, they allotted this between 
the districts. They met the village headmen and divided 
it according to the capacity of the villages and the extent 

1 Sev. 145. 

2 Sev. 150. Kindi, Governors, 73. Mak. ii, 492. 

3 Sev. 155, 163. 

* Kindi, 125. 

® Syriac Anonymous, ed. Chabot, 2, 3. 

« Kindi, 185. 
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of their fields. Then each one took its share (of the increase) 
and combined it with the tribute and the cultivated area. 
They began by subtracting two feddans from the total area 
for their churches, carts, and boats ; then they subtracted 
enough to meet the entertainment of Muslims and visits 
of the ruler. Next they estimated the number of workmen 
and hirelings in each village, and gave them shares according 
to their ability. If there were any fugitives (from other 
places) they were given shares equal to their ability. A share 
was seldom given except to young or married men. Then they 
took what was left of the tribute, and divided it among 
themselves in proportion to the size of their holdings. Then 
a re-arrangement was made for those who were ready to 
cultivate according to their capacity. If a man could not 
cultivate his land and pleaded inability, they gave what 
he could not work to those who could ; and he who was ready 
to do more than his share supplied the deficiencies of the weak. 
If they acted stingily towards each other, division was made 
according to their preparedness. The basis of the division 
was the twenty-four kirats in the dinar. 

Each feddan paid ^ ardebb of wheat and 2 waiba, that is 
12 mudd of barley. Clover (or mimosa leaves for tanning) 
was not taxed. ^Umar took from tributaries the appointed 
sum, neither more nor less. He considered the case of those 
who surrendered on condition of paying tribute, though no 
sum had been fixed ; if needful he fixed it low, but if they 
were rich he made it higher.” ^ 

It is well to emphasize certain points in this description. 
The agreement with the papyri has already been noted. Land 
is held by the commune rather than by individuals. Fugitives 
who have tried to escape the burden of taxation do not 
succeed in doing so entirely. Certain fields are set apart to 
meet the cost of public works, but this does not mean any 
lightening of the burden of tribute for it presses more heavily 


1 Mak. i, 76. 
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on the remaining land. The entertainment of Muslims is 
a communal matter not a private one, as is suggested by most 
references to this duty. In its emphasis on the fairness and 
the good temper of the proceedings it reads like a rescript 
from the governor. 

Land Tax 


Most detailed accounts of the land tax refer to Mesopotamia. 
A selection of them follows. The unit of measurement is 
always the jarib, a square of 60 cubits side, the area sown by a 
jarib, a measure of capacity. 

1 dirham and 1 kafiz. “ He left them the palms for their 
own use.’’ 


Vineyards 

Palms 

Sugarcane 

Wheat 

Barley 

Vineyards 
Vegetables 
Sesame , 
Summer Greens 
Cotton 


10 dirhams. 

5 „ (10 B.) 

6 
4 

o 1 


6 

5 

3 

52 


Peas, vineyards, sesame, vegetables . 8 

[Palms were not taxed.] 

Vineyards and vegetables . . .10 

Wheat ...... 2 

Cotton ...... 5 

1 palm (farisi) ..... 1 

„ (dikla) ^ 

Barley ...... 1 

Bad land . . . . . , ^3 

Rough wheat ..... IJ 

Medium wheat • . . . 1 

Pine wheat ..... Z 


2 jarib. 


1 jarib. 
1 sa'. 


Barley paid about half these rates, and vegetables, etc., were 
free. Gardens (palms, fruit-trees, vineyards) 10 dir.^ 

These lists all agree with the statement that the tribute 
of Mesopotamia was fixed by “ measurement ” 


1 Bal. 269. Suit 218. 
^ Bal. 270. 


2 Siili, 218. 
‘ Bal. 271 
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The figures are very difierent from those given by Ibii 
Hawkal for Persia, where the tribute was also by ‘‘ measure- 
ment Taxes were heaviest in Shiraz. His'^figures are for 
the big jarib, 3f of the small jarib. 

Wheat and barley (watered by streams) 170 dirhams. 

Trees ,, „ 192 „ 

Vegetables ,, ,, 237f ,, 

Vineyards „ „ 1425 „ 

In Kuvar taxes were two-thirds of the above. There had 
been no tax on vines and fruit-trees in the plains till a.h. 302, 
when ‘Ali b. 'Isa b. al-Jarrah imposed the land tax.^ 

Ibn Hawkal also says that in Egypt Jawhar the minister 
of Al-Mu‘izz made the rate 7 dinars on the feddan ; before 
it had been In part of Upper Eg 5 ^t the corn tax had 

been at the time of the Fatimids 3 ardebb on the feddan, 
in A.H. 572 it was 2J, and later 2.^ Some comment is necessary. 
The kafiz was either J or of the jarib. Now a crop may be 
anything from 13 to 25 times the amount of seed sown. 
So the tax in kind, if it were one kafiz would be at the highest 
estimate one-seventy-eighth part or one hundred and thirtieth 
of the crop. The addition of the dirham to be paid in money 
would not bring the tax anywhere near the tithe which the 
Muslim farmer paid. A tax of two jarib (capacity) sounds more 
reasonable. Ibn Hawhahs figures seem to err on the other 
side ; especially the tax on vineyards, unless the policy of the 
government was to tax them out of existence. It is impossible 
to believe that palms were tax-free. Possibly in those parts 
where isolated trees only were found there was no tax on them. 
It is definitely said that solitary palms regarded as common 
property were not taxed. ^ It is more likely that the figures 
1 dinar or on each palm according to the quality of the 
tree are right. The Turkish government levied a tax of 
7 piastres on each tree, though they are said to have been not 
over careful in counting them. 


1 Ibn Hawl^al, 216. 
3 Mak/i, 101. 


“ Ibn Hawkal, 108. 
4 Bal. 271. 
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Poll Tax 

Most of the information about the poll tax comes from 
the lawyers. Books usually say that it was graduated, four, 
two, or one dinar in lands with a gold currency, that is Syria 
and Egypt, while where silver was current the dinar was 
reckoned at 12 dirhams, in Mesopotamia and Persia. Another 
theory makes the dinar equal to ten dirhams. This system 
is too simple ; the differences of the schools show that this 
amount of agreement is fictitious. 

The views of the four imams are these : — 

Abu Hanifa says that the poll tax is fixed at 12, 24, and 48 
dirhams. 

Ahmad b. Hanbal says that it is not fixed, but is at the 
discretion of the ruler. Another version of his teaching is 
that the lower limit is fixed but not the upper. 

Malik says that it is fixed at 4 dinars or 40 dirhams. Probably 
he mentions the highest rate only, and takes the others for 
granted. Shafiusays that it is fixed, 1 dinar on rich and poor 
alike. These differences reflect different local conditions. 
Sha^rani says this definitely, for he writes, “ These differences 
are due to the fact that the Imams take into account the 
conditions prevailing in the countries in w^hich they live.” 

If a man w^ere too poor to pay the lowest rate, Shafi‘i held 
that he should be banished. The other three held that he 
should be excused payment.^ Another writer says that he 
who cannot pay the graded tax should be given relief.^ 

From these statements of the lawyers’ views it is clear that 
the commonly accepted history is a later systematization. 

Opinions differed as to who paid. Abu Yiisuf says that 
women, boys, the poor in receipt of alms, the indigent blind, 
the paralysed, and aged did not pay. Some add to this list 
servants, lunatics, and men who live in cells. On the other 
hand Shafi4 held that the paralysed, aged, blind, monks, and 

1 Mizan, Sha'rani, ii, 161. 

2 Yafiya, 9. 
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hired servants paid.^ In one place the Kitdbu'l-lJmyn assumes 
that women may at times pay.^ 

Hasanu ^I-Basri said, “ monks pay no jizya because they 
are poor and have left the world/ Ibn ‘Abdu ’ul-Hakam 
knows that monks pay no taxes for “ the dhimmis have to 
bear the tribute of those of them who turn monks Abu 
Yiisuf says that rich monks were taxed. If a convent had 
estates or property in trust the father superior paid for the 
monks under him. If he pleaded poverty he was allowed to 
take an oath valid in his religion and was excused pajunent.^ 
Theodosius, a Chalcedonian Christian who held high office 
in Alexandria, was an enemy of the Coptic patriarch Agatho 
and made him pay 36 dmarsyVzya for his disciples. Presumably 
these were monks so we may conclude that at that time it 
was not usual for monks to pay tribute.^ It has alreadv 
been said that in Egypt ‘Abdu ’k^Aziz made the monks pav 
jizya, while Usama’s action was to prevent men escaping 
tribute by becoming monks. 'All b. 'Isa wished to take the 
jizya from bishops, monks, and poor Christians but the 
Caliph Muktadir stopped him.'^ 

Entertainment of M iisl ims 

The rules for this varied. Where there was a gold currency 
they had to be entertained for three days, but in South 
Mesopotamia only for a day and a night. The food to be 
supplied was bread, porridge, condiments, oil, milk, ghee, 
cooked vegetables, fish, or meat, whatever was easy to pro- 
^^de. Three was the maximum number to be received.^ 
Hims is said to have come under the one day and night rule.® 
If rain delay^ed these guests beyond the legal time, they had 
to pay.^® When some dhimmis complained to 'Umar that these 
guests laid on them a burden greater than they could bear, 
asking for chicken and sheep, he said, " Give them only what 


^ Kharaj, 69. izdn, ii, 160. 
3 Suli, 216. 

^ Khardj, 69, 

" Mak, u, 495. 

^ Futuh, Azdi, 152. 

JR AS, JULY 192S. 


^ Kitdbu 'l-Umm, iv, 98. 

* Ibn ‘Abdu T-Hakam, 3Ii8r, 156. 
« Sev. 113. 

® Kitdbu ’l-Utnm, iv, 102, 124. 

Ibn 'Abdu '1-Hakam, 152. 

33 
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you yourselves eat and such of your food as is lawful for 
them/'i Ma'miin gave orders to release the Christians from 
the duty of providing lodgings in their houses for soldiers.^ 

Taxes on Trade 

‘Umar I instituted taxes on trade. The common tradition 
is that the rates were, for a Muslim 2-|- per cent, for a dhimmi 5, 
and for a foreigner 10. The tax was paid once a year only. 
Malik, however, held that it was paid on every trade journey. 
A Taghlibi or Xejrani was on the same footing as another 
dhimmi, but a Magi an was treated as a foreigner. Another 
tradition is that only foreigners paid this tax at a rate of 
10 per cent. Another says 10 per cent on dhimmis, and still 
another that a dhimmi did not pay in his own province, but 
every time he went outside it he paid 10 per cent.^ 

‘Umar I took from the Xabatseans 5 per cent of the wheat 
and oil to encourage the transport of these goods to Medina, 
and 10 per cent on the pulse. A governor in the time of ‘Umar 
took ten per cent from the Nabataeans.^ The author tries 
to reconcile these two statements but evidently knows 
nothing about the matter. Another version of the same 
tradition is that ‘Umar took 10 per cent from Copts in Medina 
and 5 per cent on wheat and raisins. 

The tax on slaves was 10 dirhams and on horses and camels 
8.^ The minimum taxable was 200 dirhams, 20 dinars, or 
20 mithkals ; but ‘Umar II is said to have made 10 dinars 
the minimum for a dhimmi ; this was the doctrine of Abu 
Hanifa. 

The goods of a slave were not taxed. A dhimmi wine- 
merchant had to have his goods valued by two other dhimmis. 
If a dhimmi declared that his debts equalled the value of 
his goods he paid nothing. At one time in Yemen taxes on 

^ Ibn 'Asakir, i, 179. 

“ Syr. Anon.^ ii, 15. 

3 Most references to trade taxes are from Khar'jj, 77. Mak. ii, 121. 

* Kitdbu ‘l-Umin, iv, 125. 

5 Mak. i, 103. 
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wine presses, bridges, and roads were abolished, but had to 
be restored because of the loss to the revenue. 

In the fourth century in Persia in addition to the religious 
taxes, there were tithes on shipping, fifths from mines and 
pastures, profit on the mint, tax establishments (octroi, toll 
bars ?) in towns, storehouses, dues on salt pans and swamps, 
dues on the sale of perfumes. The item storehouses included 
rent of ground, mills, and rose-water factories. Most of these 
taxes were the same or nearly so in all provinces.^ Makrizi 
gives a long list of dues that had to be paid in Egypt. Many 
brought in so little that they cannot have covered the cost 
of collection. Probably many of these existed from the 
earliest times. 

Rabija b. Shurahbil was controller of these taxes in Eg}^t 
under ‘Amr b. al-‘As and Zuraik b. Hajyan in Ubulla under 
‘Umar II. Anas b. Sirin was appointed to collect them in 
Ubulla but refused the post,^ for “ the pious of an earlier 
generation disapproved of them Perhaps this disapproval 
may be connected with a change in the meaning of the W’ord 
maks Originally it was quite general and meant tribute, 

tax. Later it was limited to certain special dues w^hich 
were not mentioned in the Koran or Traditions, and were 
consequently looked at askance by all good Muslims. 

‘Umar II is said to have abolished these dues.^ This may 
be an anachronism ; still it may be true, for it is evident that 
taxes were levied which had no place in the legal system. 

Mansur first started a tax on shops in a.h. 167, and in 
the same year the governor in Egypt — as part of the Caliph's 
policy — put a tax on stalls in the market and on animals.^ 

A.H. 250 saw the introduction into Egypt of a monopoly 
of natron and dues on grazing and fishing. Though they 
brought in 100,000 dinars yearly Ahmad b. Tulun abolished 
them. They were introduced again under the Fatimids and were 
called makss Saladin abolished them, but his son ‘Uthman 

1 Ibn Hawkal, 217. 2 ^jak. ii, 123. 

3 Mak. i, 103. ^ Male, i, 103. Kindi, 125. 
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reintroduced them. We hear of some dues the abolition 
of which was opposed by the Copts. In a.h. 801 Balbagha 
abolished the rent (assessment) of the Cattle Lake, but the 
Copts restored it. He also foimd that some dues in Eg\^t 
brought in about 70,000 dirhams daily, that the government 
got no profit from them, but that they profited the Copts and 
their servants. He proposed to do away with them, but did 
not succeed.^ In a.h. 389 it was proposed to tax certain kinds 
of cloth made in Baghdad, but the opposition was so strong 
that the proposal had to be dropped.- 

Conclusions 

The methods of exaction were not as severe as they might 
have been. Apparently the subjects were allowed con- 
siderable latitude in the payment of taxes, for there are 
frequent complaints in the pap}Ti of delay in payment and 
other forms of slackness. ‘Umar is said to have compelled 
the Xabatseans of Syria to give some of their fruits and chaff 
to the Muslims, but they were not forced to cart it for them.^ 
At times relief was given. A Copt said to ‘Amr, “ If I lead 
you to a place w^hence ships go till they reach Mecca, will 
you release me and my family from tribute ? ‘Amr agreed.^ 
W hen Barka was first conquered, no collector of tribute 
entered it ; they sent the money when it was due.^ Mr. Bell's 
judgment is perhaps more severe.® “ To sum up. while the 
evidence is not at present such as to justify very positive 
conclusions, it seems probable that the Arab government 
during the first century of the Hijra was on the whole efficient 
and not noticeably oppressive, but that the nature of the 
fiscal system (which, be it remembered, was inherited from 
the Byzantine Empire) tended to a constant increase in the 

1 Mak. i, 107. 

- Eclipse of the Abbasid Caliphate, iii, 336. 

^ Ibn ‘Asakir, i, 179. 

^ Ibn ‘Abdu l-Hakam, 166. 

^ Ibn ‘Abdn T-Hakam, 171. 

® Greek Pap. in the British Museum, iv, 51. 
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burden of the tax-payers, and gave exceptional opportunity 
for the exactions of the subordinate officials.” 

In later times the land tax was paid in instalments and this 
was probably the case from the first. ^ The poll tax seems 
to have been paid as a whole. 

In Eg}^t the pensions and rations of the Arabs enrolled 
in the diwdn and their families, repairs to the dykes, rations 
of the clerical staff, and the supply of corn for the Hijaz 
were provided out of the tribute ; the balance was sent to 
the capital of the empire. ^ 

It is to be noted that the Byzantine Empire levied land, corn, 
and poll taxes, and its officials when travelling received free 
entertainment. It is, at least, a curious coincidence that its 
senators paid a tax, the three grades of which were in the 
proportion of 4, 2, and 1. 

The following conclusions are probable. The original 
terms made with the conquered places were almost forgotten. 
When remembered the historians interpreted them in the 
light of later conditions and so misimderstood them. The 
clearest example of this process is the words kJiardj and jizya, 
which both meant tribute. 

‘Umar’s settlement was not a homogeneous system, but 
varied from tovm to town, and was less comprehensive and 
thorough than historians make out. 

The distinction between “ capitulated ” and “ conquered ” 
is a legal fiction. Within a few years of the conquest the 
Muslims treated the subject peoples much as they chose. 

The original tribute was that paid to the preceding govern- 
ment ; it may have been about 2 dinars a head in the west. 

The graded poll tax was first levied in Mesopotamia. 

At first monks did not pay poll tax. 

The subject peoples at first bore the whole weight of 
taxation ; though it is not possible to decide how heavy that 
was. It certainly grew heavier, but then the dhimmis did 

1 Mak. i, 405. 

2 Mak. i, 79. 
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not bear the whole weight ; for the Muslims paid land tax, 
the religious taxes were paid into the treasury, and Muslims 
and dhirnims alike were liable to the other burdens. 

Later Develojments 

The poll tax became known later as jaivdli. When Saladin 
conquered Jerusalem in a.h. 583 the Christians native to the 
town obtained permission to reside there by paying the poll 
tax.^ In the middle of the third century the poll tax from 
Baghdad is given as 120,000 dirhams and again as 200,000.^ 
That of Misr (Egypt or Cairo) was 130,000 dinars in a.h. 587, 
and 11,400 in 816.^ It was paid according to the lunar year.^ 
In A.H, 682 it was paid in Muharram, having been post- 
poned from Eamadan, the usual date.^ 

In A.H, 678 Saifu ’d-Din Kalawun abolished a tax of 1 dinar 
on the dhimmis over and above the poll tax which had been 
in existence eighteen years.® It was called ynukarraru 
H-yasdrd. 

Figures giving the totals for tribute are irritating in their 
fewness and vagueness. 

Alexandria began by paying 18,000 dinars and in the reign 
of Hisham it paid 36,000. The prefect Menas extorted 32,056 
pieces of gold — ^presumably dinars— from the town. He was 
dismissed and his successor demanded only 22,000, the 
rightful suin."^ The figure 60,000 dinars, reached by assuming 
a population of 300,000 paying 2 dinars a head, is obviously 
a fiction. 

A number of totals are given for Egypt as a whole. 

Date. 

19-25 2,000,000 dinars. ‘Amr governor. 

2e-35 4,000,000. ^Abdullah b. Sa^d governor. 

^ Ibn Athir, year 583. 

^ Ibn Khurdadbeh, 125, 251. 

® Mak, i, 107. 

^ Mak. i, 276. 

® Quatremere, Sultans Mamlouks, iii, 39. 

® Mak. i, 106. Quatremere, iii, 3. 

’ Bal. 223, John of Xikiou, 384. 
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Date. 

47“62 Surplus sent to Damascus 600,000. Maslama governor, 
c. 107 4,000,000. ^Abdullah b. Habhab, finance minister, 
expenses 2,700,783 (tribute 2,723,783. Ibn Kbur- 
dadbeh). 

c. 200 4,275,000. (2 dinars on the feddan) Ma’mun caliph. 
254 The tribute had sunk to 1,800,000 (the text has 

800.000. 000) but Ahmad b. Tiilun raised it to 

4.000. 000. 

358 3,400,000. Jawhar. (3,200,000. Ibn Hawkal.) 

463 2,800,000.1 

These figures are enough to show that the twelve millions 
attributed to 'Amr and Usama, and the fourteen millions 
given to ^Abdullah b. Sa'd are exaggerated. 

Three figures are given for Hims, 340,000, 218,000, and 
118,000 dinars. Xo argument can be based on them.^ At 
the time of the conquest Barka paid 13,000 dinars.^ Ibn 
Khaldun s tribute list gives it as 1,000,000. 

Thus the tribute in Eg}q)t grew smaller while the rate of 
land tax rose from 1 dinar the feddan to 7. 

Occasional acts of grace on the part of the ruler are recorded. 
Thus Mamiin was kind to the people of Edessa, and ordered 
all burdens and taxes to be removed from them. As it stands, 
this must be an exaggeration ; it may have been a temporary 
measure. He entered the great church and wondered at its 
beauty. He asked the metropolitan what its revenue was. 
The bishop said, '' By thy grace, 0 king, its wealth is great ; 
but also much of the income is spent in the burden of the 
taxes laid upon it.’’ Ma’mun then ordered that no tax should 
be levied on the inns, shops, baths, and mills (belonging to 
it) but only on gardens and agricultural land ; for he said 
that it was not right that anything with a roof should pay 
taxes. ^ This idea was not peculiar to Ma’mun, for two legal 
opinions have been preserved ; that if a Muslim or a dhimmi 

1 Mak. i, 79, 98. Bal. 216. Ibn Khurdadbeh, 83. Ibn Hawkal, 108. 
“ Ibn Khurdadbeh, 76, 246, 251. 

^ Ibn ‘Abdu 4-Hakam, 170. 

* Syr. Anon., ii, 23. 
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builds a shop on hharaj land, it pays no taxes, and if a Muslim 
settle on ownerless land and make a market, there is no tax 
on it> 

The Muslim year w^as lunar, so there ^vere more calendar 
years than agricultural. Khalidu T-Kasri stopped the 
intercalation in the Persian calendar. It has been noted 
already that the taxes of the solar year 88 w^ere paid in 
A.H. 91. Apparently there was no systematic equalization 
of the two calendars, but from time to time a year w'as 
dropped. So in the time of Mutawakkil a.h. 241 was counted 
as 242 for the purpose of finance. A year w^as dropped at 
A.H. 278, at 499 two were dropped, another at 507, and tw'O 
more at 565. 

In the course of his reign MuTadid shifted NawTiiz from 
11 Safar to 13 Rabi‘ II, w^hich w as 11 Hazfran.^ 


1 Bal. 448. 

2 Mak. i, £74-81. 



Ibn Khurdadhbih on Musical Instruments 

By HEXRY GEORGE FARMER, Ph.D. 

AbC’’l-Qasim ‘Ubaidallah [ibn ‘AbdaloAh] ibn ^^urdadhbih 
[c, 820-912]. And [his grandfather] Khurdadhbih was a Magian who 
turned Muslim at the persuasion of the Barmakids. Abul-Qasim became 
Director of the Posts and the Intelligence Department in the Province 
of ‘Iraq ‘Ajami (Al- Jabal). And he was ‘ boon companion ’ of Al-Mu"tamid 
and was intimate with him. And his books are : On Liberal Education 
in Music ; The Generality of the Genealogies of the Persians and the [Ara6] 
Immigrants ; The Boutes and Kingdoms ; On Cookery ; On Entertain- 
meni and Musical Instruinents ; On Wine ; On Setting Stars ; and 
On Boon Companions and Associates.” — AL-F IHBIST (a.d. 988), p. 149. 

J^N an article ^mtten in 1926 on Byzantine Musical 
Instruments in the Ninth Century ^ I mentioned that 
one of the earliest extant accounts in Arabic of the musical 
instruments of the Arabs and their neighbours is contained 
in an oration delivered by Ibn Khurdadhbih before 
Al-Mu‘tamid (870-93). The narration appears in the 
Muruj al-dhahah of Al-Mas’udi (d. c. 956). Both of these 
writers were competent, to some extent, to deal with the 
question in its general aspect, and for that reason the recital 
has an added interest. Ibn Khurdadhbih had been taught 
music by the famous Ishaq al-Mausili (767-850), who was 
his father's personal friend. By his books, ^ and by other 
means, ^ some historical details of music and musicians were 
preserved, and they have been cited by later writers. Some 
of this information has, however, been challenged more than 
once by the author of the Kitdh al-aghdm, who censures 
Ibn Khurdadhbih for his mere conjectures, and for making 
statements without sufficient authority.^ Yet it may be 
presumed that the details given by AhMas'udi on the 
authority of Ibn Khurdadhbih may be trusted. The former, 
who had the highest opinion of the latter,® would scarcely 

1 JRAS. 1925, p. 299 et seq. 

2 Al-Aghdnt, i, 19 ; v, 3 ; vi, 16 ; viii, 13, 149, 162. 

3 Al-Aghani, ix, 58 ; xix, 133 ; xxi, 249. For details see Bibliotheca 
Geographorum Arabicorum, vi. Preface. 

* It is only fair to say that Ibn Khurdadhbih is sometimes quoted at 
second hand in this work. 

s Al-Mas‘udl, Prairies Tor, i, 13. 
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have quoted him at such length without reservations had he 
not approved. Al-Mas'udi was a great traveller and observer, 
and he had himself dealt with the music and musical instru- 
ments of the Arabs, Greeks, Byzantines, S}Tians, Nabataeans, 
Indians, Persians, and others in his various works. ^ If 
Ibn ^urdadhbih had erred, the hnam of the historians,” 
as Ibn Khaldun has called Al-Mas^udl, would assuredly have 
corrected him. 

Ibn Khurdadhbih was of Persian descent, his father was 
a Governor of Tabaristan, and he himself had been a govern- 
ment ofl&cial in 'Iraq ‘Ajaml. It may, therefore, be reasonably 
assumed that Ibn ^urdadhbih could speak from personal 
acquaintance so far as related to Iranian musical instruments 
at least. For his information concerning the music of other 
coimtries, we know that in some cases he depended on 
literary sources.^ It is also probable that some of his data 
were obtained from the government archives at Samarra or 
Bagdad, at the time that he was writing his work on The 
Routes and Kingdoms [ATmasdlik iva'l-mamdlik). 

Ibn ]^urdadhbih's oration on music has been edited in 
text and French translation by Barbier de Meynard in Les 
Prairies dor (1861-77).^ Notwithstanding the existence of 
this excellent work, I venture to suggest that a fresh text of 
Ibn I^urdadhbih's oration, based on other MSS., together 
with an adequate apparatus criticus, is eminently desirable. 
The need is all the more pressing since we now know, although 
it was hitherto unsuspected,^ that his Kitdh al-lahiv tva'l- 
maldJii (On Entertainment and Musical Instruments) is in 
existence.^ I therefore take the opportunity to call attention 

^ Ibid., ii, 322. 

^ He quotes a certain Fandurus al-RQmi, as well as writers on 
mathematics. Possibly, he also obtained information from Muhammad 
ibn Musa ibn Shakir (d. 873). 

^ viii, 88—99. There are also two oriental texts at least, Bulaq (a.h. 1283) 
and Cairo (a.h. 1303). 

^ Emyclopmdia of Islam, ii, 398. 

® Al-Hildlj xxviii, 214. 
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to a MS. in the Berlin Staatsbibliothek in which there is 
a fragment on musical instruments obviously based on 
Ibn Khurdadhbih. This MS. (Pm. 173, fol. 1)/ although a 
somewhat late copy (a.d. 1688), deserves attention on account 
of its variants from the MSS. used by Barbier de Meynard. 
For that reason I submit a translation of it : — 

And it is said that the first to invent the ^ud (lute) 
was Lamak ibn Matu^alah.^ . . Then after that there 
were invented the tuhul (drums ; sing, tahl) and the duff 
(tambourine). And Dalai bint Lamak made the ma^dzif 
(instruments with open strings ; sing, mi'zaf, mi'zafa, 
^azf). Then the people of Lut (Sodom and Gomorrah) 
invented the tandbir (pandores ; sing, tunhur) to charm 
the youth. Then the shepherd-folk and the Kurds invented 
different sorts [of instruments] to pipe (lit. whistle,” 
safara) with, and when their cattle were dispersed they 
piped and they gathered together. Then the Persians 
invented the diydnay (? double reed-pipe) to [accompany] 
the ^ud ; and the surydm (reed-pipe, flute, flageolet) to 
[accompany] the tahl ; and the habar (single-headed drum) 
to [accompany] the sanj (harp). 

''And the mathnd [string of the "ud] was double the 
ply of the zlr [string] ; and the matMa^ [string] was 
triple the ply of the zir [string] ; and the banim [string] 
was quadruple the ply of the zlr [string].^ 

" And the music {ghind') of the Persians was with 'iddn 
(lutes ; sing, ''ud) and sunuj (harps ; sing, sanj). And 
they had music (rjMna), notes {nag ham), and rhythms 
{iqd'dt). And the music of the people of Khurasan and 

^ Ahlwardt, Vtrzeichnis, No. 8502. 

2 The text has Malik instead of Lamak, and Matushalah, the same as 
Abu’l-Fida’. Barbier de Meynard has Matushalakfa. 

® Here follow details of the invention of the lute. 

* As the translation is not quite Hteral I give the text : 

(text ^^3^1) Oj 3 C-hlij 

UjJ 
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their neighbours was with the muwannaj (a kind of harp), 
and upon it were seven strings. And its rhythm was like 
the rhythm of the sanj. And the music of the people of 
Al-Raiy, and Tabaristan, and AI-Dailam, was with the 
tanSbir. And the Persians preferred the tunhur beyond 
all other musical instruments. And the music of the 
Nabataeans and Jarmaqs was with the qun^urdt (sing. 
qmidMlra), and their rhythm vas like the rhythm of the 
tandhlr. 

“ And of musical instruments the Byzantines (Al-Rum) 
had the arqhan ^ {opyavov 7roAv;^op8ov), and upon it are 
twenty-six strings,^ and it has a wide compass 

-Xjt)) ; and it is of the invention of the Ancient 
Greeks (Yunaniyyun) : and also ^ [an instrument of] 
twenty-four strings, namely the salbdq ^ {aafi^vKrj), and 
it [the word] is interpreted to mean ' a thousand voices 
And to them [the Byzantines] is the lurd^ (Xvpa), and 
it is the rabdb (rebec), and to it are five strings.” 

Some of the variations from the other texts are worthy 
of notice and comment. 

Lamak ibn Matu^alah is, of course, the Lamech ben 
Methusael of Gen. iv, 18. In Al-Mas‘udi, Lamak' s son 
Tubal ^ is credited with the invention of the tabl and duff. 
Barbier de Me}mard says that Dalai is the Zillah of Gen. iv/ 
but the former is Lamak’ s daughter, and the latter is a wife. 
^ The Cairo text has 

2 The Paris and Cairo texts say " sixteen strings ”, 

^ The text has y, but this interferes with the sense, and I have 
presumed that Ua ! was written originally. 

^ The text has 

® The text has O 1 which is meaningless in any translation of 
the diacritical point. The Cairo edition has I have adopted 

Barbier de Meynard's reading O ya 

« The text has jl^l, and the Cairo edition instead of 

■ The Cairo text has y in place of Tubal. 

® Prairies d* or, viii, 417. 
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The invention of the iiinbur by the people of Lut may be 
compared with an account elsewhere which credits it to the 
Sabaeans as follows : “ The pandore (hinbur) came from the 
Sabaeans who measured the earth, and so it was called the 
‘measured pandore'/’^ This agrees with the name of the 
instrument called the tunbur ahmlzdnl (measured tunbur) 
mentioned in the Mafdtlli al-'idum (c. 980), which appears to 
have been an earlier name for the tunbur al-baf/hdadi.^ Both 
these accounts of the origin of the tunbur may have had a 
common origin with that related by Julius Pollux (second 
century a,d.).^ 

‘Abd al-Qadir ibn Ghaibi (d. 1435), in his ^arJi al-adivdr, 
holds the opinion that the instrument “ invented by the 
shepherd-folk and the Kurds was the ndy safld, a name given 
to the flute. ^ 

The words diydnay and siirycmay reopen 

an old discussion. These forms occur in Al-Mas‘udl ^ 
and in the Kitcib al-mfislqi of Al-Farabi (d. c. 950). As far 
back as 1840, Kosegarten suggested that the latter was 

intended for surnmjJ but he made no allusion to 

the structure of the former.® Barbier de Meynard boldly 
adopted d tout if and surndy in their stead in 

Les Prairies d'or, but gives no reason. Yon Hammer had 
already registered such forms as dufdy, diirdy, and dusdy 
(? duzdy), all of which wore evident malformations of dimdyd 
Land, in editing part of Al-Farabi' s treatise, pointed out that 
the three MSS. of this author at Leyden, Madrid, and Milan 

^ A MS. in the writer’s possession. 

2 3Iafdtih al-ulurriy 237. Kosegarten, Liber cantilenmuyn, 91, 

^ Onomasticoriy iv, 60. 

^ Nur-i Osmaniye MS. (Constantinople), No, 3651. Quoted by Yekta Bey 
in Lavignac’s Ency, de la musique, v, 2971. vSee also Bodleian MS., No. 1842, 
fol. 79 V, and British Museum MS., Or. 2361, fol. 173 v. 

® The Cairo text has thdni ( in place of diydnay. 

® Kosegarten, Lib, Cant.y 101, 104. 

Kiesewetter, Musih der Araher, 92. Cf. Land, Actes du sixieme congres 
international des orienialistes . . . , 1883, ii, p. 84. 
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gave diydnay, but proposed dundy in its stead.^ At the 
same time he inserted surndy in the text in place of surydnay 
without comment, as though the form occurred in the MSS. 
Yet the fact is that in both the Leyden (Or. 651, foL 79) and 
the Madrid (No. 602, fol. 67) MSS. the word is surydnayr 
Indeed, if we accept the opinion of the author of the Burhdn- 
i-qdti (seventeenth century), the above would appear to 
have been the original form, and it was due to the fact that 
it was a S}Tian instrument {my riimi),^ the word being derived 
apparently from Suryd (Syria) and nay or nay (reed). The 
Syrians had long been noted for their wood-wind ” 
instruments.^ 

In Barbier de Meynard's text the entire passage is different 
from the Berlin MS. In the former it runs : — • 

“ Then the Persians invented the nay to [accompany! 

the ^ud ; and the diyanay to [accompany] the tunbur ; ^ 

and the surydnay to [accompany] the tahl ; and the sinj 

to [accompany] the sanj'' 

A noteworthy variant in the Berlin MS. is the substitution 
of the kabar for the sinj. The latter word, which also appears 
in the Cairo text, probably stood for a cymbal. In the 
thirteenth century Vocabulista in Arabico we have the word 
zinj equated with cinbalum {cymhalum), and in the Ma^rib 

1 Land, op. cit., ii, 163, 165. Cf. 84. 

2 The Il^wan al-Safa’ (Dieterici ed., ii, 311) give a plural suryanat 
(olil and in another place (ii, 305) we have surtay (^It ^), a singular 
in the midst of a number of plurals. The former word is identical in both 
the Cairo (a diacritical point missing) and Bombay editions, although 
the latter word is written surnay. The word is given as surndy in the 
Mafdtib al-ulum (p. 237), in the ^ifd" of Ibn Sina (India Office MS., 
fol. 173), and in the treatise of Al-Husain ibn Zaila (British Museum MS., 
Or. 2361, fol. 235). Strange to say, both the Bulaq (xvi, 138) and SasI 
(xvi, 133) editions of the Aghdnl refer to a surndb (^^l;^), and the 
word stands uncorrectod in the Tashlh issued in 1917. 

® Rum sometimes stood for Syria, as it was once part of the Byzantine 
Empire. 

* Athenaios, iv, 78. 

® The Cairo text has for 
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to-day the zunuj (plur.) are metal castanets.^ In the 
Glossarium Latino- Arabicum (eleventh century) hahar is 
equated with chorus in Psalm cl. In the Kitdh al-imtff 
ival-intifa!' (twelfth-thirteenth century) the hahar is described 
as a drum {tahl)r Ibn Khallikan (d. 1282) is more precise 
in defining it as a drum with one head (lit. “ face,“ 
ivajh).^ 

The specification for the various thicknesses of the strings 
of the ^ud does not occur in any of the published texts of 
Al-Mas^udi, nor in the MSS. used by Barbier de Meynard 
apparently. The measures given in the Berlin MS. agree in 
substance with those formulated in a treatise which I have 
attributed to Al-Kindi (d. 874),^ where the zlr, matjmd, 
maMath, and bamm strings are made of one, two, three, and 
four strands {tabaqdt) respectively.^ The Ikhwan al-Safa" 
(tenth century) are more exact, and compound these strings 
of 27, 36, 48, and 64 threads (tdqa) respectively.® 

The muwannaj of the people of Khurasan is of interest 
because in the printed texts the instrument is called the zanj. 
The latter word might very well be a copyist's error 

for {wanaj ™ muwannaj). The wanaj as a musical 
instrument with open strings, and practically identical with 
the sanj, is mentioned in the Mafdtih al-uliimb It was 
certainly a stringed instrument in the time of Bar Bahlul 
(fl. 963) the Stouc lexicographer.® 

The qun^ura of Nabatseans and Jarmaqs 

is perhaps just as vague as the gM nvdra (5 or 

^ Beaussier, Diet, pract. Arabe-Francais (1882). 

2 Madrid MS., No. 603. 

^ Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat (Bulaq ed., a.h. 1275), ii, 450. 

^ JRAS., Jan., 1926, p. 92. 

^ Berlin MS., No. 5530 (Ahlwardt), fol. 25. 

® Ikhwan abSafa' (Bombay ed.), i, 98, 106. 

' Mafdtib al-idurriy 237. 

® Bodleian MS., Marsh 157, fol. 845. See also the Lisdn al-‘arab 
(thirteenth century), where the wanaj is said to be the mizhar or 'ud. The 
Taj ah'arus (eighteenth century) includes the sanj and mVzaf as well. 
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%nvdra of the published texts. Barbier de Meynard 

thought that kinndra (S JcS) was intended/ and strangely 
enough we find that the Nabataeans of PalmjTa had the 
JcindrCiy- 

So far the Berlin MS. In Al-Mas'udrs account of the 
oration of Ibn Khurdadhbih, many other instruments of 
music are introduced. To the Bvzantines the following 
are ascribed in addition : — 

“ The qlthdra (KiOdpa), with twelve strings ; the saltij 
{i/fdXriy^), of calves’ skins. And all these are of the 
ma'dzif t}^e (instruments with open strings) of diverse 
construction. And they [the Byzantines] had the urqhanun 
(dpyavov TTi^^vpiariKov), possessing bellows and iron- 
work.” ^ 

Ibn Khurdadhbih also includes some interesting information 
about the ^ud (lute). He says : — 

Fandurus al-RumI (Fandurus the Byzantine) ^ says 
that the four strings [of the correspond to the natures 
(humours). So the zir corresponds to the yellow bile, and 
the mathnd to the blood, and the matMath to the phlegm, 
and the hamm to the black bile." 

This passage is worthy of attention because it differs from 
the system laid down by Al-Kindl and the Ikhwan al-Safak 
There is clearly a mistake in Al-Kindl, and it would appear 
to have been copied by the Mwan al-Safa*,^ 

^ Al*FlruzabMl (d. 1414) in^ his Qdmus mentions a qhinin which he 
likens to a tunbur. 

^ ZDMG. xviii, 105. See Corp. laser. Semit., ii. No. 268. Cf. Mission 
archeologique en Arabic, by Jaussen and Savignac, p. 217, 

^ Cf. JRAS., Jan. 1926, p. 92 et seq. Barbier de Meynard says that 
some MSS. give and SjUlM. The Cairo text also gives nrghanin. 

Barbier de Meynard prefers sdlinj {filinj) although three of the MSS. 
consulted by him gave I . Probably the word should be ^ 

and it would thus be nearer the Byzantine Greek. 

Also (Qan^urus). 

^ The account of the natures, attributed to Ziryab (ninth century) in 
Al-Maqqari’s Nafb al-tlb (AnaUctes, ii, 86, Moh. Dyn., ii, 119), is probably 
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Ibn Kliurdadhbili also contributes the following information 
concerning the structure and value of the ' ud ; — 

“ According to most of the peoples and the majority 
of the savants, the ^ud is Greek [in origin]. It was con- 
structed by the geometricians upon the form of the natures 
of man.^ Then if the strings are in just relation to the 
celestial numbers {al-aqddr al-sharifa) the natures are in 
agreement. Thus it creates an emotion, and the emotion 
restores the soul to its natural state at once. And each 
string is equal to the string next it plus a third. ^ And 
the fret {dastdn) ^ which is nearest to the nut {anf) is 
placed on the point of one-ninth of the total string, and 
that which is nearest to the bridge-tailpiece {m mht ) ^ 
is placed on the point of one-fourth of the total string.*’ 
From this accoimt we see that the sahhdha (first finger) 
fret on the 'ud was fixed at 204 cents (8 : 9), and the Minsir 
(fourth finger) fret at 498 C€7its (3:4). 

The question of the Greek origin of the lute is remarkable 
in view of the mythical foundation by Lamak the Semite. 
Fiuther, Al-Mas'udi himself informs us in his Tanhih wa'I- 
ishrdf that since Ptolemy (Batulmiyus) does not mention 
the lute in his Kitdh al-muslql it is obvious that the instru- 
ment was unknown to the Greeks- at that time.^ Indeed, 
Abu’l-Fida’ (d. 1331) places the invention of the 'ud in the 
days of the Persian monarch Shapur I (241-272).® Prior to 

the correct formula, although the " compounds ” of the elements are 
obviously wrong. 

^ See my Influence of Music ; from Arabic Sources fora lengthy treatment 
of this question. 

2 This may refer to the thickness of the strings or to the accordatura. 
^ Barbier de Meynard’s text has dastabdn and the Cairo text 
but dastdn is intended, although the word is probably derived from the 
Persian dast-hand. 

^ The musht on the lute served the double purpose of bridge and tail- 
piece. 

® Bihl. Geog, Arab,, viii. Ptolemy’s KUdb aJ-musTql (perhaps the 
Harmonics) is not recorded by either Wenrich or Steinschneider, but it 
was certainly known to the Arabs, and is also mentioned by Ibn ‘Abd 
JRabbihi iflqd al-farid, iii, 186) and Al-Maqqarl, Anulectes, ii, 87, 

* Hist. Anteislayn., 82. 

JRAS. JULY 1928. 


34 
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the Hijazian Arabs borrowing the ‘Iraqian or Persian lute 
about the close of the sixth century, which is also told us 
by Ibn Khurdadhbih, they had a lute of their own called the 
mizhar} This is alluded to by Ibn Khurdadhbih in another 
passage : — 

“ The Indians have the kanhdla ^ which has 

but one string stretched across a gourd. And it 
serves them in place of the lute or harp. . . . The Arabs 
used to call . . . the lute the mizJiar, And the music 
of the people of Al-Yaman was with ma'dzif/' ^ 

Ibn Khurdadhbih also introduces an occasional paragraph 
on music in his book on The Routes and Kingdoms, On the 
sea route from India to China he describes an island called 
Barta'il in the Sea of Sanf, where we read of the ‘azf and 
tubul resounding throughout the night. ^ In India we are 
told that there were seven castes (ajnds), the sixth and seventh 
having musicians among them. The former he calls the 
Sanddliyya (cf. and they were men of entertain- 

ment (Jahiv) and music {luhun ; lit. “ melodies The 
latter he names the Dunbiyya (cf. who were men 

of entertainment, stringed instruments (ma'dzif) and jesting 
(la'ib).^ From Buldiara he relates a charming story of a 
shepherd-lad who played on a stringed instrument (ivatar),^ 
a yard^ (flageolet), and a mizmdr (reed-pipe) in so enchanting 
a way that the naiads lured him away.’ 

^ *lqd aUfarld (Cairo ed., a.h. 1305), iii, 186. 

2 The three MSS. consulted by Barbier de Meynard, as well as the 
Cairo text, have Al-Jahiz (d. 864), however, gives kanhala 

{Majmu'dt rasd'il, p. 80). Being a one-stringed instrument with a gourd 
sound-chest one is inclined to suggest that yaktdra {2j[:SC) was intended. 

® Al-MutarrizI (d. 1213) also attributes the mi‘zaf to the people of 
Al-Yaman (Lane, Lexicon). According to the Kitdb al-imtd* wa’Uintifd*' 
this instrument was used in the time of the Prophet. 

* Bihl, Creog, Arab., vi, 68 of text. 

® Bibl. Geog, Arab., vi, 71. 

* probably the iunbur since it is referred to as having two strings. 

’ Ibid., vi, 181. 



Confirmation of Endowments to Priests and 
Officials by Samsi-Adad V and his son 
Adad-Nirari III and by Sargon in the 
Reign of Sennacherib 

By the late C. W. H. JOHXS, D.D., Litt.D., Master of St. Catharine’s 
College, Cambridge 

Foreword. — This article was wTitten by Dr. Johns during the earlier 
years of the War, and left unfinished. On Professor Langdon’s urgent 
advice it is now published as left by the author. The footnotes with one 
exception are by Professor Langdon, and any slight additions to the text 
are in square brackets. 

A. S. Johns. 

T^R. JOHXS left among his papers a closely written and 
^ almost complete manuscript to which he had given no 
distinctive title. In looking over this manuscript I saw at 
once that he had copied and joined up K. 2800, Sm. 318, and 
K. 2655. At any rate, it is obvious that he would have made 
these joins, if he had been able to return to the British Museum, 
and would have seen that K. 2655 actually completes the copy 
of the last edict of Adad-nirari III on the obverse. A discovery 
of this kind is too important to remain in obscurity, and the 
discovery surely ought to go to the illustrious scholar who made 
it. There was only a transcription of the text in the 
manuscript, and after copying and joining up the three 
fragments I have given the author’s edition with some notes 
to bring it up-to-date, as the author would undoubtedly have 
done better than myself. Moreover, Dr. Johns has also given 
an edition of his own text, K. 3042, in his Assyrian Deeds and 
Documents, 1077, referring to ancient endowments by 
Shalmaneser, Tiglathpileser, Adad-nirari III, and Sargon, 
and confirmed by Sennacherib. This text has also remained 
unedited for many years. The manuscript, therefore, contained 
not only a new document of extraordinary importance, but 
the first edition of an equally important document, and the 
two texts throw much light upon the history of Ass3T:ia from 
Samsi-Adad III to Sennacherib, 
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The study does great credit to the late Master of 
St. Catharine’s, and is also a well deserved tribute to the 
genius of George Smith, whose astonishing ability is again 
revealed. I should say that wherever Adad-nirari III appears 
in this article, the manuscript had Adad-nirari IV. It should 
be noted that the transcription was made by Dr. Johns from 
copies which I did not see, and consequently my copy does^ 
not always follow the transcription precisely. He was unable 
to revise his copy, but his transcription proves that it was 
remarkably accurate. 

The composition of the great tablet partially represented 
by K. 2800 + Sm. 318 -f K. 2655 is a curious one. The present 
text represents about one-quarter of the whole tablet, that is 
the lower right part of the obverse and upper right part of 
the reverse. It was originally a huge single column tablet, and 
now that this part is joined up, the missing fragments will 
certainly be found and added to it in due time. But why should 
the scribe of Sennacherib edit the edicts of Samsi-Adad 
and Adad-nirari on the obverse, and then give extracts from 
the campaigns of Sennacherib on the reverse ? The con- 
firmation of old endowments to priests and officials seems at 
first sight to have no relation to military campaigns. If the 
entire text were available the reason for this would be clear. 
At present a conjecture forces itself upon the student. 
Sennacherib directed certain ancient endowments to be 
conveyed to officials who had served him well in his campaigns. 
Parallels to this procedure are to be found in the history of 
Babylonia and the complete text will probably confirm this 
^suggestion. 

Mrs. Johns deserves the thanks of Assyriologists for 
bringing this important article to publicity. I have learned 
much from it myself, and gladly bestow upon it a labour due 
to the memory of a scholar whose services to Assyriology were 
admittedly great and indispensable. 

^ ^ Langdon. 

Jesus College, Oxford. 

1th May, 1928. 
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§ A 

In his Assyrian Eponym Canon (London, S. Bagster and 
Sons, 1875), p. 77 f., G. Smith said : I have recently put 
together some considerations in favour of the accuracy of the 
canon, from three texts of Sennacherib. The first of these 
(which we will call Aa) is dated in the twenty-second year of 
Sennacherib, 684 b.c. This states that the tablet was copied 
from one which had been neglected and buried, and was 
found after 101 y^ears. As this tablet belonged to Nebbi 
Yunus, the palace of which was built by Vulnirari III, and 
restored by Sennacherib about 693 b.c., it appeared probable 
that the tablets were found when the restoration of the 
palace commenced in 693 b.c., and they would then have been 
written in 794 b.c. ; but for a long time I gained no clue in 
confirmation of this date, until I found a companion tablet 
(which we will call Ab) according to which Sennacherib 
restored the offerings and institutions made by Vulnirari, 
in the ' eponymy of Mannukiassur that is 794 b.c. ; and a 
third tablet (which we will call Ac) of the same period, related 
that various predecessors of Sennacherib had made offerings, 
and among the names mentioned are Samsivul, Vulnirari, 
Tiglath-Pileser, Shalmaneser, and Sargon. The only date 
given in the tablet is again 794 b.c., and it states that 
Vulnirari had made the ' writings ’ and offerings in the 
eponymy of Mannukiassur. These incidental statements of 
the inscriptions and offerings of Vulnarari in 794 b.c., the 
finding of the tablets after 101 years, and the restoration of 
the offerings and palace of Vulnirari in 693 b.c., form a curious 
confirmation of the accuracy of the canon, but do not amoimt 
to a proof, as the connexion between the three statements 
of Sennacherib is not certain.'’ 

Apparently this section was written by G. Smith to combat 
the views of J. Oppert (and others) who desired to insert a 
more or less lengthy period somewhere before the Sargonid 
dynasty, wLich woidd, of course, be impossible if there were 
exactly 101 years between the eponymy of Mannuki-Assur 
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and the year 693. If the facts are all exactly as stated in the 
above section, even though not a proof as G. Smith admits, 
they certainly are a very strong presumption in favour of the 
absolute continuity of the eponym Canon from its com- 
mencement. Hence it seems worth while to examine them 
strictly. The names quoted are soon modernized. For 
Vulnarari III we should now read Adad-nirari III, for 
Mannukiassur, Mannu-ki-Assur ; for Samsival, Samsi- 
Adad V ; the Assyrian equivalent of Tiglath-Pileser should 
be Tukultiapil-Esarra and for Shalmaneser, Sulmanu-asarid. 

§ B 

It will be at once noted that G. Smith does not here give 
the reference number or British Museum Class-mark of any 
of the three tablets. But on p. 81 of the Eponym Canon he 
does give some further information. There he says there 
are dates in three eponymes during the reign of Vulnirari III ; 
the first, which is not a contemporary statement, is on two 
tablets of the time of Sennacherib ; one, K. 2655, reads : 

(a) The king had given in the month Tebet, in the eponymy 
of Mannukiassur. (b) . . . of Samsival and Vulnirari.’’ The 
other reads : “ The writings appointed and he the sacrifices 
gave in the eponymy of Mannukiassur, making of Vulnirari. 
. . . These statements refer to the eponymy 794 b.c,” On 
p. 82 he gives the other two eponym dates of this reign known 
to him, but they need not concern us here, as the tablets 
bearing them, K. 310 (ALD 651) and K. 2827 {ADD. 653) 
do not refer to ofierings, writings, sacrifices, or the building of 
the palace of Adad-nirari. They are contemporary documents, 
and have no reference to Sennacherib. 

§ c 

In the appendix, p. 205, of the Eponym Canon, G. Smith 
returns to the subject, thus : “ I have found a large fragment 
K. 2800, belonging to one of the tablets mentioned in p. 77, 
and can now see that this text consisted of four columns of 
writing, the first part describing the eighth campaign of 
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Sennacherib ; the latter part stating that he found an 
inscription of Vulnirari, a copy of which he gives. This 
inscription, copied in the time of Sennacherib, has the date 
in the eponym of Mannu-ki-assur. I am unable to confirm 
my suggestion as to the 101 years between this date and 
Sennacherib’s discovery of the inscriptions, because I cannot 
fix the date of the eighth campaign, which may have happened 
as early as 696 B.c. or as late as 691 b.c., and the tablet shows 
no connexion with the fragment mentioning the 101 years."’ 

This leaves the question distinctly less clear than the first 
section did, and demands close examination no less than that 
did. ^Ye may start with the statements of the first section. 

Aa, the first tablet in section A, was ‘‘ dated in the 22nd 
year of Sennacherib, 684 b,c.'’ This in itself is distinctly 
interesting, as the latest dated historical inscription of 
Sennacherib is dated in his 15th year, 691 B.c., the well 
known Taylor Cylinder What were the inscriptions 
known to G. Smith to be dated in 684 b.c. '? On pp. 90-1 
of the Eponym Canon, under that date, he gives to the 
eponym Manzarne, saknu of Kullani, the dates on K. 2670, 
K. 1429, and an unnumbered tablet. Now, K. 2670 contains 
astrological forecasts and is published in full, III Rawlinson, 
PI. 2, No. xxii.^ The day is the 30th, the month Tebet, and 
in line 7 we read ul4u 101 sandte, and line 8 has ii-kab-bir, 
which may have suggested to G. Smith that it had been 
neglected and buried and was foimd after 101 years. The 
tablet, so far as now preserved, makes no reference what- 
ever to a palace or to Adad-nirari. But G. Smith would know 
if it was found at Nebbi Yunus, and in his Assyrian 
Discoveries (London, S. Low, Marston, Low, and Searle, 
1875), p. 89 and passim, he states that the works executed 
there by Layard and later by the Turkish Government 
“ showed the existence of palaces ” there, the first built 
by Vulnirari (III), 812 b.c., the next by Sennacherib, 705 b.c. , 
who after finishing his great palace on the Kouyunjik mound 

^ Cf . Weidner in Babyloniaca vi, 28, 
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built a new one here late in his reign. From this building came 
the fine memorial cylinder with the account of the expedition 
against Hezekiah King of Judah.” By this description 
G. Smith probably means the Taylor Cylinder. These extracts 
show what was in his mind when he described Aa. It will be 
noted that he nowhere says that Aa names a palace or Adad- 
nirari III ; but if K. 2670 was found in the palace of 
Sennacherib at Xebbi Yunus, as he states Aa was, he might 
well conclude it was found there at the conjectural restoration 
in 693 B.C., and so was written in 794 b.c. ; and copied, as 
itself states, in 684 b.c. In his other references to Aa in 
§§ B and C, he says nothing inconsistent with its being 
K. 2670. 

It would perhaps be unsafe to insist that G. Smith could 
only have meant by his first tablet (Aa) one which expressly 
names Sennacherib’s twenty-second year. He might have 
arrived at that date by some more or less valid line of 
argument. Nor can we insist that he only knew of three tablets 
dated in that year, those given on pp. 90-1 of the Eponyyn 
Canon, This would absolutely confine Aa to K. 2670 ; for 
K. 1427 {ADD. 20) is a private contract and the unnumbered 
tablet is certainly K. 337 (published III Rawlinson 47, No. 7, 
and ADD. 19) a duplicate of K. 1429, But the only other 
documents given by the Catalogue as dated in this year are 
Em. 167 {ADD 230), Em. 176 {ADD. 149), and 83-1-18^ 
405 {ADD. 142), which all came to the British Museum after 
G. Smith s death in 1876. Moreover, they are private contracts, 
and make no reference to any statement credited to the first 
tablet by G. Smith. 

A small point may be noted here. In the Eponym Canon, 
p. 90, the date of K. 26^0 is given as the 20th day, but the 
publication in III E. gives 30th and in his History of 
Sennaclerih, p. 19, G. Smith corrected it to 30th. The 
Catalogue, p. 464, does not give the cuneiform of the date, as 
usual ; but when I collated the text in 1895 I saw the three 
wedges of “ thirty ” quite clearly. 
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Further, we may note that in § A, G. Smith speaks of the 
connexion between the three statements of Sennacherib ” 
not being certain. No other tablet known to me could be 
supposed to make a statement about “101 years ”, unless 
it was K. 2670. But that is the statement not of Sennacherib 
himself but of Nabu-zukup-ken, the scribe of many astrological 
works mostly written at Kalah, some as Assur, who occurs 
716-684 B.c. He was the son of Marduk-sum-ikisa and grand- 
son of Gabbi-ilani-eres (or perhaps a more remote descendant), 
and in 684 B.c. father of Istar-sum-eres, for whose benefit 
K. 2670 was copied out. For the history of these people 
see Tallquist’s Assyrian Personal Names, 'passim. The state- 
ment was made in 684 b.c., in the time of Sennacherib indeed, 
but it has no necessary connexion, as G. Smith finally saw 
(see Eponym Canon, p. 205, end of § C), with the interval 
between the finding of the tablets of Adad-nirari and the 
eponymy of Mannu-ki- Assur. The tablet K. 2670 is described 
in the Guide to the Kouyunjik Gallery for 1883, p. 167, No. 4. 
Whether it really was found at Nebbi Yunus may be doubted. 

We now turn to the companion tablet Ab of § A. This was- 
in some sense a tablet of Sennacherib. A comparison with 
§ B makes it probable that it is K. 2655, which on one side 
preserves part of a duplicate of the Taylor Cylinder, col. v, 
51-62, see Catalogue, p. 463, where, however, no mention is 
made of the record which G. Smith quotes in § B and (a) and 
(b). But in 1895 I certainly copied on the reverse ^ the words 
sarru (LVGAL) id-du-nu arali AB li-mu Man-nu-ki^Assur ^ 
and in the next line, sa Sam-si-Adad Adad-nirari,^ and in the 
next line again aynel nagir ekalli u Marduk~bel . . . followed by 
im-nu iMYia. This completely substantiates what G. Smith 
wrote of K. 2655 in § B. When in § C he says of K. 2800 
that it belongs to one of the tablets mentioned in p. 77 (see 


1 This in reality the obverse, see copy, Obv. 33. 

2 Nothing now remains of this name on K. 2655, and LVGAL at the 
beginning has now disappeared. 

3 The signs SAB-GAB ~ nirari are possible at end of Obv. 34. 
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§ A), it clearly does not belong to the first tablet, Aa, whether 
that be K. 2670 or not, because he says of the text to which 
both belong that the first part describes the eighth campaign 
of Sennacherib and the latter part states that he found an 
inscription of Yulnirari. This is not consistent with what he 
says of Aa, but is consistent with what he says of Ab. G. Smith 
does not say the fragments join. Evidently they do not. 
The Catalogue, p. 477, while it refers to Eponym Canon. 
p. 205, does not point out that one side of K. 2800, that with 
fifteen lines, is a duplicate of the Taylor Cylinder, though 
this could be deduced from § C, but when I copied K. 2800 
in 1895, I noted that it joined Sm. 318 which the Catalogue, 
p. 1308, does not indicate as a duplicate of the Taylor 
Cylinder. Nor does the Catalogue, p. 1690, give either K. 2800 
nor Sm. 318 among the duplicates of 55-10-3, 1. But the 
obverse ^ of K. 2655 gives fragments of col. v, 51-62 and 
K. 2800 + Sm. 318 of v, 83-vi, 25.^ Hence, about twenty- 
one lines of the Taylor Cylinder text are lost between K. 2655 
and K. 2800 + Sm. 318. It is clear that G. Smith had not 
discovered the significance of Sm. 318 when he wrote his 
Eponym Canon. 

Finally we can unquestionably identify the third tablet 
Ac of § A with K. 3042 published in ADD. 1077. The 
Catalogue, p. 498, calls it list of articles of tribute (?), 
animals, com, meat, wine, etc.” “ Mentions Sulmanu- 
(asarid) ; Tukulti-apil-(Esarra) ; Sargon, Adad-nirari, the 
son of Samsi-Adad ; the eponymy {lim-mu) of Mannu-ki- 
Assur, i.e. 795 (?) b.c., and the city of dlu Si-mir-ra, etc.” 
But it gives no reference to the Eponym Canon. G. Smith, 
however, p. 81, though he does not quote it as K. 3042, 
clearly means the same tablet as Ac, on p. 77, and his 
quotations from it leave no doubt possible as to its identity. 
The predecessors of Sennacherib, whom he calls Samsival, 
Yulnirari, Tiglath Pileser, Shalmaneser, and Sargon are the 

^ In reality the reverse. See Rev. 1-9. 

* See Rev. 20-38. 
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same as the Catalogue gives ; no more and no less. It is, 
however, difficult to see what he took to be the ‘‘ writings ” 
on p. 77, at any rate, the text has no mention of any. The 
‘‘ Offerings ” in the eponymy of Mannukiassur probably 
are the Lu-MES properly sene “ sheep ”, but often used for 
nihe in the general sense of offerings or sacrifices in historical 
texts. These occur ADD. 1077. col. viii, 1. 9, where we read 
su ‘‘ he ” (which G. Smith evidently referred to Adad-nirari 
named in line 3) LJJ~MES idan, followed by the eponymy. 
On p. 81 he quotes the writings appointed ”, which looks 
like an attempt to render amel rah kahulat ipkiduniy for 
pakddu does mean appoint ” in some cases. Here he renders 
su LU-MES idan by he the sacrifices gave ”, but in line 11 
he renders naphar H Adadnirari by “ making of Vukdrari ”. 
Of course, it means all from Adadnirari ”, indicating, as in 
line 3, where the same phrase occurs, that all the benefactions 
listed above were given by Adad-nirari III, son of 
Samsi-Adad. 

We now have satisfactorily identified the tablets mentioned 
by G. Smith in A, B, C, namely his first tablet Aa is K. 2670, 
the companion tablet Ab is K. 2655 (which, with K. 2800 + 
Sm. 318 once formed a large four ^ columned tablet), the third 
tablet Ac is K. 3042. Of these, the first and third are com- 
pletely known. Unfortunately in 1895 1 had no further interest 
in K. 2655 than to ascertain that it was not a “ contract ” 
tablet, and I copied nothing beyond what I have already 
quoted above. I am not sure that a further examination 
might not give us further hints as to the endowments referred 
to by Sennacherib. This it is not possible for me to give 
during the war. Nor is my copy of K. 2800 + Sm. 318 
sufficiently careful to form a final edition, but subject to all 
reserve for future collation, it contains enough of interest to 
justify publication. 

^ I have joined np the three tablets and am of the opinion that there was 
only one column on each face. The break on the left side is beyond the 
middle of the tablet. [S. L,] 
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The position which the study of these tablets reveals so 
far as I can carry it, may be set out first. Sennacherib, some 
time after the conclusion of his eighth campaign, i.e. after 
691 B.C., built a palace on the Nebi Yunus mound. This 
had been partly occupied by a palace of Adad-nirari III. 
In doing this he discovered, probably, some inscriptions of 
that king and perhaps of his predecessors. These recorded 
certain endowments of the temples in Nineveh which had 
been made by earlier kings and either renewed or augmented 
by Shalmanasar, Tiglath-pileser, and Sargon. These may have 
consisted in lands which Sennacherib wished to appropriate 
and felt obliged to replace by some equivalent. But K. 3042, 
so far as now preserved, only mentions revenues in food and 
drink, apparently due from certain officials to the temples. 
Apparently he contented himself with confirming the settle- 
ments with respect to these revenues made by his predecessors. 
At any rate, K. 3042 no longer indicates that he added 
anything to them. The references to the earlier endowments 
in the copies which he gives in K. 2655 and K. 2800 + 
Sm. 318 merely recite the old “ writings The recognition 
of further fragments of the text to which these fragments 
belong may some day complete our knowledge of what 
Sennacherib did. The sort of fragments required must be 
tablets, not prisms or cylinders. They should bear on one 
side further extracts, duplicates more or less of the Taylor 
Cylinder.^ It is by no means certain that they would even 
indicate Sennacherib as the king whose inscription they are. 

Transliteration of yny copy of K. 2800 + Sm. 318 

Obverse : Duplicate of the Taylor Cylinder text, with 
variants. 2 

Col. V : 1. 83, {damu u rutu^ it -muk) isu ma-gar-r{u-us) ; 
84, {pagri kuradihmu kima nrkiti) ; 85, u~mal-la~a si-{ra 
sapsapate unakisma). Col. vi : Ifaltasxm abut kima bini 

The extracts from the Taylor Cylinder are given on the reverse. 

2 See also the duplicate in Luckenbill, Sennacherib, p. 46, 8 ff. 

2 Read pir-su ri-it^mu-ku. See Luckenbill, ibid., 46, 9. 
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kis-s)e-e ^ ; 2, u-na~kis nt-ti-{sun) ; 3, {semire ? aspi hurdsi 
KI-RIS ibbi sa ritti-) su-nu am-kur ; 4, {ina namsari zaktuti 
huzannisu)-nu u-pa {r-ri') ; 5, {patri sibbi hurdsi kaspi sa 
kabli-) sunu e-{kim) ; 6, {sitti ameluti rabutisu adi Nabu~sum-) 
is-kun ; 7, mdr Marduk~(apil-iddin sa lapdn tahazi~ia) ; 8, 
{iplahu) id-ku-u idd-(sun baltusun) ; 9, {ina kahal tamhari 
itmuha)-ma idd-(ai isu narkabdti) ; 10, adi imer SUHUB- 
MES-(hna sa ina kitrub . . .) ; 17, {zardtesun) ^ u-rms-H-ru- 
{ma) \ 18, ana suzub napsdtisun) amelu ^ u-da-i-su ; 19, 

e-{teku ki sa admi issuri kussudi itarraku) lihbe {sun) ; 20, 
{sindtesun usarapu kirib narkabdtehm ; 21, u-nms-H-ra~ 

ni {zu-sun ana radddisun) ; 22, {yiarkabdte sise~ia) u-ma 
(ir) 

In restoring the above text I have used the transcription 
of the Taylor Cylinder given in KB. ii, pp. 108-110. I do not 
feel sure that this tablet originally gave all the same text 
as in the Taylor Cylinder. In fact, assuming that all the lines 
of our text were of the same length and not sometimes more 
widely spaced than at others, it is difficult to suppose that the 
text was not more condensed. It is certain that it omitted 
lines 11-16 of the Taylor Cylinder. But obviously it is 
impossible to conjecture how the condensation was effected. 

There are traces of a line or two before what corresponds 
to line 83 of the col. of the cylinder, of which I read i and ru 
in what should correspond to line 82, but I fail to see to what 
words of the Taylor text they correspond. The first certain 
line of our text gives muk as its first sign, evidently the end of 
[r'\itmuk as a variant for \r'\itmuku. The occurrence of the 
determinative isu before ynagarrm in our text confirms the 
meaning of magarru as a wheel This may be derived from 
gardru “ to run as G. E. Berry, Hebraica, xi, p. 190, derived 
mugirru, for which see isu mugirri ABL. 355, r. 14 ; hirsi 

^ The text omits si-ma-ni. 

2 The space does not permit the full text of the cylinder. It surely read 
kitrub tahazi umassiru and omitted 6"a in line 10. 

2 The sign is Br. 4251 with inserted written Br. 4243 + KAN. See 
Thureau-Dangin, EEC., 292 ; Meisner, p. 155 note. Read j^agri. 
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mugini ABL. 80, r. 10, isu mugir ABL, 620, 8, and for 
magarru see tihih ma-ga-ar-ri, ABL. 74, r. 3. In Gautier’s 
Archives dfune famille de DiTbat, No. Ixvi, 1. 5, we have 5 ma- 
ga-ar-rum. We may also compare ADD, 822, 7, for naggar 
mugirri and ADD. 50, 3, for PIN mugirri. I do not at present 
see the diSerence between nmgarru and mugirni, and some sort 
of “ chariot ” or wagon ” would suit some passages as well 
as ‘‘ wheel One may perhaps regard magarru as a Semitic 
form from the MA-GAR-RA which occurs in King's Letters 
of Hammurabi, vol. iii, p. 6, No. xxxiv, 1. 16, which Delitzsch, 
BAS. iv, 482, makes out to be Schiffsvorrat ”, taking it from 
MA'' ship ” and GAR = akdlu. But ideograms like MA- . . . 
rendered maturru came to mean some vehicle used on land, 
like our word “ ark ”, compare our use of ‘‘ boat ” for a 
costermonger's barrow. 

Now begins the difficult question of what is missing. WTiat 
I will call, for convenience, line 3 of our text preserves at the 
end of the first part of ru, but not uL Nothing of line 84 is 
left on our table, but as the next line gives umalld si{ra) from 
line 85, and as it seems probable that line 3 of our text once 
ended with rus, we may provisionally suppose that one line 
of our text answered to all line 84 and umalld sird. Now our 
fifth line preserves {kis)-se-e u-nakis rit-ti-{sunu), corresponding 
to the last syllable of vi, 1, and all of vi, 2, and must have had 
what corresponded to sapsapate unakisma of v, 85. Some 
condensation of the Taylor text is probable here. I have 
conjecturally met this by omitting simdni. Naturally we 
cannot be sure of this. Condensation may have been effected 
by the use of ideograms, perhaps one for sapsapate. In view 
of this difficulty, we must all along remember that our 
restorations from the Taylor text may be fuller than the 
original. 

I shall now confine myself to the variants actually exhibited. 
Our text nowhere shows the fragment su-un of the Taylor 
texts, but gives su-nu instead : for Taylor’s katisun it clearly 
had ritti {sunu), though it no longer preserves sunu. Line 3 
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of OUT text gives m-nu, as does Taylor vi, 3. Line 8 of our text 
gives ID-2 for Taylor’s i-da vi, 8. Our line 10 replaces the 
sise of Taylor vi, 10 by inner SVHVB-MES SUHUB (if 
that is how the ideogram is to be read). Br. 10864, is explained 
by the Yale Syllabary, 298, as jparu, with a reading ending in 
gi ; so not to be read SUHUB really. For the word paru, 
see Delitzsch, HWB.. p. 539. It is known from the historical 
monuments, but whether mule ” is an exact rendering may 
be doubted. The next line of our text, 17, preserves the end 
of Taylor vi, 17. In our line 18 the sign which precedes the 
uddisu ending, Taylor vi, 18, appears to be amelu} Possibly 
this points to a variant text unless amelu is meant to replace 
ummanatesunu. Line 21 of our text is clearly identical with 
Taylor vi, 21. On line 22 was clearly iimair of Taylor vi, 22. 
I cannot recognize the traces left of the next three lines of 
our text as repeating any part of the Taylor text. But some 
variant of it may have really been there ; or the account 
here given of Sennacherib’s buildings may have begun. 


Transcription of K. 2800 + Sm. 318 [+ K. 2655] 

Reverse 

1. . . . ser HAR-MES . . . 

2. . . . MESBARKU(^,) . . . 

3. . . . (?) TUR-MES SAL SUHU{R-LAL-MES) . . . 

4. ... {ginuYu sa amel sangu . . . 

5. ... mat (?) As-sur-ki u-zak-ki . , . 

6. . . . saeli SAL SUHUR-LAL-MES 1D{^ . . . 

7. ... ina ekalli i-da-an. Here follows a blank space of 


two lines. 

8. ... LUGAL mat As-sur-ki mar Sam-si-Adad sarru 
kissati . . . 

9 . ... LUGAL kis-sa-ti LUGAL mat As-{sur-ki) . . . 

10. . . . 5d hit ilu Vll-hi sa bit GAD-mu-{ri) . . . 

1 + See King, Afo^tc, 2, 22 ; V Raw., 46, 28, 

Ancient sign, Thureau-Dangin, EEC., 291. A variant is LU ■{- BADe 
Sumerian value ad — 'pctgru, Delitzsch, Sumerisches Glossary 273, and Yal. 
Syllabary^ 166. 
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11. ... M EN-ZI-ZI am-mar ir-ra-se-pa , , . 

12. ... MES sd bit GAD-mu~ri C sd hit ilu PA . . . 

13. ... ilu e-ki C m EN-ZI-{ZI) . . . 

14. ... AN-BAR-MESsda7nelmutirpu-temamelsu-(kal)^ 
rabu sd GAD . . . 

15. . . . mare Ninua-ki LXXX sd dli . . . 

16. . . . li sd kak~ti AN-BAR-MES ndgir ekalli i-mah- 
{liar) . . . 

17. ... sd a a-la-te sd ilu XV il-ku-su la-bi-{ru) . . . 

18. . . . sd ali Ni-nu-u-a-ki id-da-(an) . . . 

19. ... ina satti-su a-na ekalli id-da- {an) . . . 

20. . . . (?)-sii a-na gi-ni-e id-da-{an) . . . 

21. ... bit ildni amel ndgir ekalli-ma id-da-{an) . . . 

22. ... i {^-sa-du m ilu XV GAD (^.)- . . . 

23. ... SAL SUHUR-LAL AN-AN GIS ERIN , , . 
There follows a space of two or three lines, blank. 

24. . . . mdr Sam-H-Adad PA-{LUM) . . . 

25. . . . a-sa-rid PA-{LUM) . . . 

26. . . . su {"i) sd bit e-ki sd ir-rap-se (?) . . . 

27. ... ekalli i-mah-har 

28. . . . na (?) eri [i- mah-har] 

29. . . . se-ri [i-mah-kar] ^ 


The lines are possibly only about half-preserved. I cannot 
restore the left-hand portions with certainty in any case. In 
line 24 we may be sure that the name of Adad-nirari began the 
line, but what titles were before his designation as son of 
Sam-si-Adad one cannot say. Analogy with other inscriptions 
of his, e.g. ADD. 651-656, 808, lead us to expect sarru 
(probably written LUGAL as in line 8) mat Ashir {ki) and the 
addition of PA-LUM after his father's and his grandfather's 
name, in lines 24 and 25 with the analogy of ADD. 651, 
leads us to expect PA-LVM before mdr. We do not know 
how his name was vTitten here (for the possible writings see 

^ I copied amel . . . ekalli here. [S. L.] 

^ Here Dr. Johns did not complete the text by adding the new join, 
Jv. 2655. See obv. 27-36. 
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APN., p. 10), but we may, comparing what line 25 must have 
had {mar Sul-ma-nu) conclude that we have about half the 
line preserved. At the end not more than one or two characters 
can be lost, as what we have reaches nearly to the edge of the 
tablet. The signs are spaced out more in some lines than in 
others, and something may have been written over on to the 
right-hand edge. 

In the first line the ideogram UZV-HAR is given by 
ZA, XXX, p. 294, 1. 16, as miri, with a reading muru for HAR. 
The miru is some part of the body of man or animal, and here 
we probably have to do with some joint of meat forming a 
sacrificial offering to the gods. Of similar flesh offerings we 
have a great many examples in ADD. and in the many 
texts relating to the endowments of temples. 

For line 2 I can suggest no tolerable restoration. 

In line 3 the TUR~MES may indicate the plural of an 
ideogram ending in TUR, {BANDA ?) or may have to be 
read mare. For the ideogram SAL which comes 

again in line 6 and perhaps in line 23, the sign-lists give no 
equivalent. But Br. 8620 gives SUHUR-LAL as zikncUu, 
and HWB., p. 260&, would connect this with either badulu, 
p. 167, or sartu, p. 6366, but in neither case suggests a meaning 
likely to suit here. Muss-Arnolt, Concise Dictionary , p. 49a, 
thinks badulu may be for batulu youth If so, SAL 

STJHVR-LAL might be for batultu “ maiden The batuldte 
would be in place in connexion with the bit Kidmuri, or temple 
of Istar in Nineveh. SAI., 6529, restores from K. 9961 
{CT. xix, 2), line 14, SJJHTJR-LAL as kimmatu and line 16, 
SVHVR-LAL as kimmat kit-{muynii), but pointing out that 
these restorations are uncertain. When I copied K. 9961 
I thought I saw kid-mu-u~{ri ?) in line 16.^ This may be a 
mistake of mine or the signs may have disappeared since. 

^ But see RA., xiv, 8, 51. kimmatu is now known to mean “ hair of the 
head”. Since su-lal ~ ziknu “heard”, and swjur-lal ~ ziknatUf and 
mes-su-Jal = badulu “ youth ” xiv, 85, 15), sal sugur-lal may well = 

batultu. 

JRAS. JULY 1923. 
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These ladies may well have been regarded as associates of 
Istar, and at any rate they appear to be beneficiaries under 
the edict. 

In line 4 we almost certainly have a reference to the ginu 
or fixed maintenance of the priest. In K. 3042, ADD. 1077, 
which is so closely connected with the endowments here given, 
we have reference to the allowance for the priest of Nabu, 
viii, 28, and for the priest of Gula, viii, 30 ff. 


V 


K. 2800 + Sm. 318 + K. 2655 
Obverse (continued). 



w - -.v - 





' ^ 

A •<UA 


30 . 


3b. 


^ Nothing missing at end of line. 


In line 5 the name of a king may be conjectured before 
mat Assur. The term uzakki is usual of the action by which 
a monarch set free from all state dues, property, or estate, 
held as endowment or by royal grant. It so commonly 
accompanied the grant of lands that we may conjecture that 
this edict gave lands to the temple whose produce was to form 
its endowment. 
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The text does not enable ns to say whether the benefactor 
was Adad-nirari or one of his predecessors. 

But in line 8, we can hardly suppose the king of Assyria, 
who is said to be son of Samsi-Adad and probably grandson of 
Shalmaneser, to be other than Adad-nirari III. Here we have 
welcome information as to the temples benefited. 

The first temple names on the part preserved is that of the 
god Sibitti. For the name and functions of this god see 
Deimel’s Pantheon Babylonicum, p. 233, and the Literature 
there. See also Jastrow, Die Religion, fassim} Sennacherib 
frequently names this god. He had a temple in Kar-Nergal. 
But which was his temple in Nineveh is not clear yet. Perhaps 
he only had a chapel in hit Kidmuri. 

Beside the spellings of Kidmuri registered by Deimel, 
Pantheon Bahylonicum, p. 159, see HWB,, p. 318, Muss- 
Amolt, Concise Dictionary, p. 372. 

In line 11 the compound EN-ZDZI seems to be parallel to 
a divine name or perhaps a temple name. It does not appear 
to be explained by the usual sign-lists. A meaning like bel 
napsdte “ Lord of Life ’’ might well be an epithet of some god, 
but is not the necessary meaning, if here used as an ideogram. 
It occurs also at the end of line 13, where it seems to be 
parallel to a temple-name. 

In the same line irrasepa ^ could be from rasdpu, a verb not 
given in the lexicons, but possibly a by-form of rasdpu, 
perhaps with the meaning to fall 

In line 13 the sign ilu is clearly there, but may be the end 
of a word, pa-an, for example.^ However, in line 26 we have 
bit e-lci, which seems to be a temple-name, so that ilu-C’hi 
may be the name of a god. 

The name e-hi occurs in a list of gods and temple-names 
published by Scheil, Rev, d' Assyriologie, vol. xiv (1917), 

1 See now C. F. Jean, RA., xxi, 93-104 (1924). The “ Seven gods ’’ are 
the Pleiades. 

2 The text has ir-ra-bu, i.e. “ as much as shall come in 

3 Certainly to be restored i.e. ^i-tBUiUparsi, mentioned 

by 8amsu, Adad V and Adad-nirari III, AKF,, i, 41. 
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Taylor Cyl. v, 62. 


- Taylor Cyl. v, 83. 


Taylor Cyl. vi, 6. 


K; 2800 + Sm. 318 + K. 2655 
Reverse 



V-' \ik i ■ ■■■ 

j fi 

a C ^ i> CfKG Scm chcuT 
■fem M‘rt^aS d^c ctA — 


V. I . ^•' ^ . -’. ^ 

MW - 'J 
^ 5^ 'T.-:;: 


■5' 4- 


Taylor Cyl. vi, 4. 


lUli 

i 26 '. 


30 


Taylor Cyl. vi, 19. 


SS' 

37 


^ si-[ri], Var. EDIN. 

2 Line in break is copied twice. 
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p. 171 f., col. ii, 1. 3, ilu helit (or sarrat) e-hi, but whether the 
text means that this goddess is Aruru is not clear.^ But as 
Istar is often called ilu helit (or sarrat) Kidmuri, there is some 
reason to expect e-ki to be a temple-name, if not a by-name 
of Kidmuri, Our context, however, names Kidmuri in the 
line above, and ScheiPs text does suggest Aruru, while the 
temples are separated by the temple of Navu, probably. Now, 
in K. 3042, viii, 28-30 {ADD. 1077), so closely connected 
with our text, the temple of Nabu is followed by a reference 
to the goddess Gula. Perhaps Aruru is in some aspects the 
same as Gula. In Scheil, ibid., col. ii, 1. 6, the gods among 
whom sarrat-e-ki occurs are part of the seventeen gods of 
the temple of Istar Assuritun. In line 9, another (?) helit e^ki 
is reckoned among the six gods of the temple of Nin-ekal. 
Further, in line 16, yet another helit e-ki is reckoned among the 
sixteen gods of another temple and apparently of hit Kidmuri. 
Scheil suggests that sarrat-e-ki is a name of Istar equal to 
hMit terti. 

That the temple at end of line 12 is that of Nabu and not 
of Nusku is rendered likely by the mention of the temple of 
Nabu in K. 3042, viii, 28. 

In line 14 AN -BAR might be taken as the ideogram for 
Ninurta, but then a plural sign is difficult to explain. The 
occurrence of KAK-ti AN-BAR-MES in line 16 suggests 
that we have here the same expression. The ideogram KAK-ti 
may be read sikkat sili when it is part of the body, see ZA.y 
XXX, p. 294, line 3, and SAL, 3617, gives references to Boissier, 
Divination, where it appears to be some part of a sacrificial 
omen. But I imagine that while sikkat TI may mean the bolt 
of a rib, which can hardly be made of iron, AN -BAR, parzilli, 
we could imagine the use of iron stays or ribs in temple 

1 See also Schroeder, KAV., 42, ii, 33, ^^^KASKAL ? c-H of the temple 
oi^inegal; 1. 36, sa bit e-ki; ibid., 43 obv. ii^ 13, 

of the temple of Ishtar of Nineveh. Read KAV., 42, ii, 33, gasan = bdit, 
for kashal ? For IsUar sa bit e-ki, 42 ii, 36, var. RA., xiv, 172, ii, 14, has 
KI-NAD (— maialu) bed-chamber.** See also Schroeder in AKF., i, 41. 
RA., xiv, 172, ii, 16, '^^^Belit-e-ki = var, e-ki, KA V., 42, ii, 38. 
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restorations. Or, as KAK by itself may mean sikkatu^ KAK-ti 
may be a writing of sikkati as plural. We would then have 
bolts of iron which also are appropriate to a restoration. 

In line 14, when we read sd mutir pute we need not render 
“ of ” the miUir pute. The word m may be the relative 
pronoun, which ’’ the 7nuttr pute gave (understood). It may 
have been the duty of the mutir pute of the sukallu (of the 
palace or temple) under the terms of the old endowment to 
provide iron bolts or stays when needed for a restoration. Or 
it may have been a personal free gift on this occasion, perhaps 
even a restitution. 

The signs at the end of line 14 are not very clear, su is 
I think, certain, kal not at all, GAL probably to be read, 
rabu, quite certain, and sd also. The final GAD which may be 
part of Kidmuri may be hu or 71 am. Hence my transcription 
here is merely a conjecture. 

In line 15, the 7ndre Ninua sons of Nineveh ”, meaning the 
people of Nineveh, must have been preceded by a number, 
as it is followed by “ eighty of another ” city. 

It is noteworthy that the ndgir ekalli, who is named in line 16 
and again in line 21, is also named on K, 2655. 

What the force of imahhar may be does not appear. If 
we render “ he receives ”, we seem to forget that the text 
§> is a copy of a document already 100 years old. It must be 
^ future ‘‘ he shall receive 

^ The sign sd ^ at the beginning of line 17 is not very clear. 

^ If it is right, perhaps we may see in sd-a-a-la-te a plural of 

^ sd'iltu, a female enchanter, or augur. It is scarcely likely to 

5 be the phonetic reading of SAL STJHTJB-LAL-MES, but 

q/ may prove to be. 

In the case of ilkusu the s w should refer to some masculine 
person, but may refer to Istar for whom sd would be more 
correct. The ilku must be the “ due ” owed to some god, 
as lahiru ‘‘ ancient ” or ‘‘ obsolete ” indicates. 

In line 18 some one (or perhaps more than one) ojOBtcial or 

^ The sign is badly damaged, and may well be sa-a-ia-la-te). 
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inhabitant of Nineveh is charged with giving, probably the 
ilku labiru of line 17. 

In line 19 some one shall give yearly, ina sattisu iddan. 
This is more likely than '' in the self same year 

In line 20 perhaps the first is another case of some such 
expression as ina sattisu or ina arhisu, ana gine must mean as 
ginu or fixed perpetual offering. We may note that K. 3042 
mentions monthly offerings, viii, 22. 

Whether hit ildni in line 21 is the end of an official title or 
the place where the offering was to be made (compare the 
ina eJcalli of line 7), it is surely the ndgir ekalli who “ shall 
give ” iddan. 

At the end of line 22 I am inclined to restore Istar 
Kid-{muri). 

In line 23 may be read ildni, possibly Anu, but 

the whole line is uncertain, being on the junction of K. 2800 
and Sm. 318, and thus much broken. 

At the end of line 26, se is very doubtful, only one wedge 
is left and that may be u. 

In line 27 perhaps ndgir preceded ekalli ; whatever the 
sign was, it ended in a vertical. 

The sign before eri in line 28 appears to be ri, and so we 
could restore Kid-mu-ri and perhaps take i as part of idan^ 
which, however, is always iddan in our text. 

Here we have to do with three copies (made evidently in 
the time of Sennacherib and after the conclusion of his eighth 
campaign) of edicts conferring or confirming endowments of 
certain temples in Nineveh. The two later edicts date from 
the reign of Adad-nirari III. The first is preserved in such a 
fragmentary condition that we have no direct evidence of its 
date. But as it precedes the others it is at least as early as 
Adad-nirari III. The copies are obviously made with great 
care, preserving the form of characters known from other 
inscriptions of the period. 

The first edict is represented by only seven lines, the second 
^ The join now makes i-tnah-^r certain. 
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has sixteen lines, and of the third we have only the remains 
of six lines. ^ They all fail to give a full specification of the 
endowments, but it is probable that these consisted of charges 
upon certain officials to render certain dues to the temples. 
But some of the officials named are probably attached to the 
temples by their office and named as beneficiaries of or under 
the edicts. 

We may conjecturally divide them thus : — 

Beneficiaries, the mare {\) and the SAL SUHUR-LAL- 
MES, 1. 3 ; the sangu whose ginu is named, 1. 4 ; the ndgir 
ehalli shall receive the iron bolts (?) probably in trust for the 
temples, 1. 16 ; possibly the same official shall receive some- 
thing, 1. 28. . . . [Officials] charged with dues ; the mutir pute 
of the sukkal rabu of Kidmuri is charged with iron bolts, for 
repairs (?).in 1. 14 ; the unnamed official of Nineveh shall give 
the ancient ilku to Istar, 1. 17 ; someone else shall give some- 
thing yearly to the palace, 1. 19 ; and something else yearly 
or monthly for the ginu, 1. 20 ; for or in the temples the 
ndgir ekalli shall give something, 1. 21. 

These settlements were evidently summarized lower on 
the tablets ; for the reverse ^ of K. 2655, which G. Smith 
doubtless rightly recognized as part of the same tablet, after 
a break ^ of about twenty lines, recorded what the king gave 
in the eponymy of Mannu-ki-Assur, 794 b.c. The kmg referred 
to must be Adad-nirari III, and it expressly names him with 
his father Samsi-Adad. That suggests that the first edict, 
if not an earlier one cited before it, dates from the latter kmg. 
It refers to the ndgir ekalli who appears in our text bound to 
receive and give to the temples. We may, therefore, assume 
that it was not the particular ndgir ekalli of the reigns of 
Samsi-Adad and Adad-nirari who was intended, but the 
official in that office who was so charged. Sennacherib, 
doubtless, confirmed these charges. 


1 Now thirteen lines. 

2 In reality obverse. 

^ There is no break, the fragment continues the third edict. 
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Along with the ndgir ekalli, K. 2655 gives the name of 
Marduk-bel . . . but the state of that tablet prevents us from 
knowing what he did or should do ; whether this was the name 
of the ndgir ekalU is not clear from the text. In the reign of 
Adad'iiirari III, 808 b.c., Bebdan was ndgir ekalli, and in 
778 B.C., Bel-lisir. It is scarcely likely that either of these 
names was that on K. 2655. Of course, someone else may 
have filled the office between 808 b.c. and 778 b.c. I know 
of no 7idgir ekalli in Sennacherib’s time with a name like 
Marduk-bel . . . 

The only other word on K. 2655 which I have noted is 
imnu, and this perhaps refers to the two kings Samsi-Adad 
and Adad-nirari, indicating that these refer to the above 
noted endowments or charges which {sd) those kings to the 
7idgir ekalli and Marduk-bel . . . (the latter’s title probably 
followed), imnu, i.e. assigned or reckoned. 

Now we turn to the third tablet, K. 3042, fully published 
in ADD. 1077. It is not certain that all the entries are con- 
cerned with the endowments of one and the same temple. 

The items of revenue are connected with certain officials, 
of whom it usually said idan, which I take to mean he shall 
give ”, thus fixing his responsibility for a certain supply to 
the temple. Thus the rah aslake se {ekalli ?) was charged with 
a ka- measure of oil and a ha of some other commodity (i, 3). 
The rah Jmrhi of the {tartanu ?) was charged with providing 
a puzu ku-sag (i, 6). These and evidently other contributions 
now lost were what (sd) Shalmaneser (III, 858-824 B.c., 
grandfather of Adad-nirari III, or w^as it Shalmaneser IV, 
782—772 B.c. ?) confirmed or made binding (irkusu). This 
verb, rakdsu, seems used rather of re-settling an endowment 
which had become obsolete than of making a fresh endowment. 
Then we find five Sam saduppt which the palace gardener 
(sdkimi ekalli) was charged with. This was all the ridute 
(if so to be read) of some one, perhaps Shalmaneser, or of 
something, perhaps the temple (i, 11—14). Then we have one 
^-measure of wine, which someone had to give said to be all 
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from some city, which a Tiglath-Pileser fixed or confirmed 
(i, 17-17). Then twenty akdle, each a ia-measure, fourteen 
ka of beer (?) and two ka of ujmntu^ perhaps peas ”, 
all of which the rob l^tinnu had to give. As the name Ludari 
follows, perhaps he was the benefactor, though he may be the 
contemporary holder of the office (i, 18-22). Again, the 
rah nuhatime, or chief baker, from the city Hatralia 
(Hadrach ?) and of Simirra had to bring and give inasHa idan. 
This was all that Sargon had confirmed {irkusuni). The scribe 
then summed up as all seven ^-measures of akdle, dishes, ^ 
bite (?), said to be akli of one ka apiece. Then thirty-eight 
ka akdle dishes,^ ridute of ten ^ apiece. A male sheep out of 
every three thousand, which Pappu the palace scribe (of the 
king) or which the king gave to Istar. With this the list breaks 
off, i, 28-36. The next column preserves fragments of other 
contributions too fragmentary to make out clearly. But 
another god, Si-hi ... is named ® and a priest. Cols, vi and vii 
evidently continued the list of contributions, though the latter 
part appears to be concerned with the distribution of joints 
among the officials of the temple. The last column, viii, 
begins with m ekurrdte '' of the shrines ”, gdbhu “ all ”, 
iniahharuni “ they shall receive ”, clearly the orders of 
Sennacherib. Then comes all which Adad-nirari (III) son 
of Samsi-Adad (to ?) the rdh kakulat “ appointed Then 
ilkakdte irmhhar '‘he (or they) shall receive the revenues ”. 
Then follows su which must mean he, that one, and should 
by construction refer to the rdb kakulat, who should give, 
iddn. The date follows. But idmi can hardly mean " gave ”. 
So we must take the date, limmu Mannu-ki-Assiir (794 b.c.) 
with the next line naphar m Adad-nirari " all which Adad- 
nirari gave ”, the verb being understood. Then follows a 
summary, one hundred akdle, twelve ka of beer, to the con- 

^ Text surely KU-KUR-MAL — mashatu “ fine meal 

2 Dr. Johns obviously corrected his copy here, i, 29, reading bansur for 
gisgal. Also line 31. 

3 Col. ii, 10. 
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fectioners (?),^ one homer of beer ana hart for the seventh day 
the rah Imkulat shall give, all which Sargon awarded (no verb 
is written). Again, an addition in all one hundred akdle^ 
in all one homer and twelve ka of beer, three sheep all ewes (?), 
three times in the month innipasuni they shall sacrifice (?), 
zaiissu (?), 30 ^ akle, 10 to per day, in all eighteen to of beer, 
six ka per day, all for the temple of Nabu for his priest. Three 
times, one joint (a tail ?), each one day, before Gula of the 
Waste (M seri) for her priest, three times a joint (a rib ?) 
each one day for his priest (whose ?), in all thirty ka akdle, 
eighteen to of beer, three tails (?), etc. There was more, but 
it is too fragmentary to make out. 

The tablet is not only fragmentary, but obscure from its 
elliptical constructions. But we can read enough to conclude 
that what G. Smith said about it is practically correct, though 
the “ writings and the making of ’’ Adad-nirari do not 
appear. It is quite evident that what Sargon did is already 
past, the present tenses must belong to Sennacherib’s time, 
unless later. The reference to Mannu-ki-Assur speaks strongly 
for the same occasion as produced K. 2655 and K. 2800. 
There is much to investigate and comment upon, but these 
things do not concern us here. 

\\e naturally seek to find any record that Sennacherib 
concerned himself with temple endowments. This was 
certainly the case in ABL, 43, transcribed and translated by 
van Gelderen, BAS., iv, p. 513 f. Where the king inquires 
“ who among the notables are not obedient and have not 
given or not sent in with reference to the neglect of the 
ginu of Asur, and the writer lists the governors of fifteen 
cities as well as a rah karman who had not given the ginu 
in barley and emmer-com. These officials then, amongst 
others, had some time been charged to contribute to the 
regular support of the temple of Asur. The letter, probably 
addressed to Esarhaddon, further refers to appointments of 
ofiScials made by Sargon and Sennacherib. Our text may 

SUIi’AIES, probably sahituti “ wine pressers , 
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well, then, be a report to Sennacherib in answer to his inquiries 
as to the old endowment and on whom their payment was 
chargeable and how they were to be distributed. He could 
then issue confirmations and make fresh regulations. 

The most complete collection of sources for the Assyrian 
History of Sennacherib is still George Smith’s History of 
Sennacherib translated from the Cuneiform Inscriptions. This 
was left incomplete, but ready for press, and was edited by 
A. H. Sayce (London, Williams and Korgate, 1878). That it 
was intended to include more may be inferred from the fact 
that it omits all mention of documents known to him and 
already treated by him partially in his Assyrian Eponym 
Canon (1876) and elsewhere. But the importance of the 
inscriptions of this king lead Smith to deal with others 
exhaustively. 

A very instructive chapter (V) on the historic value of 
these sources, confirming the conclusions I reached as the 
result of my lectures on Sennacherib at Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1897, and considerably advancing them^ 
partly due to more recent texts, partly to the more drastic 
applications of critical method, appeared in 1916, in vol, iii, 
No. 1, pp. 43-7, of the University of Missouri Studies, Social 
Science Series, entitled Assyrian Historiography, A Source 
Study, by Professor A. T. E. Olmstead. 

Dr. Bezold, in his great Catalogue of the Kouyunjik 
Collections, vol. v, p. 2187, gives a list of 151 inscriptions of 
Sennacherib, and also of twenty-two others, in which his 
name is mentioned, beside forty-six places in which his name 
occurs in the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia. Some 
of these references overlap. 

The ways in which the name Sennacherib is vTitten are 
analysed in Tallquist's Assyrian Proper Names, p. 196 f., 
where references not in Bezold's list occur. 

Bezold had previously classified the inscriptions of 
Sennacherib then known to him in the Sitzungsberichte der 
Kdniglicher Preussischer Akademie der Wissenschaft zu Berlin 
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for 1888, p. 745 f., in an article on Die Thontafelsammlungen 
des British Museum Also he had dealt with the subject in 
his Kurzgefasster VberblicJc ilber die babylonisch-assyriscJie 
Literatur (Leipzig, Schultze, 1886), and gave a very useful 
bibliography in his Inschriften Sanheribs ”, KB,, ii, p. 80, 
note 1. Considering his careful method, exhaustive knowledge 
of all that had been published on Sennacherib and his evident 
interest, we may safely assume that he has overlooked very 
little indeed.^ 

The inscriptions of Sennacherib do not all necessarily give 
his name. They may be easily recognized as his inscriptions 
by their contents corresponding in a more or less close fashion 
with those that do name him. And he is mentioned by name 
in inscriptions wLich belong to his successors. Further, he is 
mentioned in some documents dated in his, or later reigns, 
which are in no sense inscriptions of his. 

A 

The fullest of his inscriptions is the so-called Taylor 
Cylinder ; 55-10-3, 1, more appropriately termed the Prism 
inscription. 

The full text is published in IR., 37-42, transliterated and 
translated by C. Bezold, in Schrader's Keilinschritfliche 
Bibliothek, Band II, pp. 80-113, under the title ‘‘Die 
Prisma-Inschrift ” (published H. Reuther, Berlin, 1890). 
Dr. Bezold there gives in his notes a list of the duplicates, 
note 1, p. 80 f., from which he quotes the most noteworthy 
variants. From the Catalogue we may supplement this list 
considerably. 

Thus K. 1634, 1651, 1665, 1666, 1674, 1675, 1751, 2627, 
2655, 2662, 3752, 4484, 11718 ; Sm. 1026, 2029, 2083, 2123 ; 
D.T. 69, 200, 236, 320 ; Em. 37, 952, 1003, 1029, 1030 ; Em. 2, 
56, 94, 98, 185 ; 78-^28, 1 ; 79-7-8, 2, 6, 7, 15, 16, 220, 305, 

1 To the literature cited above should now be added, The Annals of 
SennachcTih by D. D. Luckenbill, Chicago, 1924. It will be seen from 
Dr. Johns' exhaustive examination of the Bezold and King's Catalogue that 
LuckenbiU did not make use of a large number of texts. 
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307; 80-7-19, 4, 10, 11, 317; 81-2-4, 168, 169, 170, 171, 
175, 478 ; 81-7-27, 2, 4, 5, 6, 9, 17 ; 82-5-22, 12, 22 ; 83-1-18, 
598, 599, 605 ; Bu. 89-4-26, 39, 137, 141, 145, 177, are noted 
as more or less duplicates of this text. They number in all 
66. The Supjplement to this Catalogue by L. W. King, adds 
Nos. 2, 112, 145, 373, 475, 1844, 3331. We now know that 
K. 2800 + Sm. 318 give Prism V. 83-VI 25. 

The ‘‘ cylinder is dated Adar XX limu Bel-emurdni^ 

1. e. 686-5 b.c.^ (probably the latter year). See Eponym Camn, 
p. 90. K. 1674 is dated in 697 b.c., and omits all mention of 
the Fifth Campaign and later events. Among the duplicates 
are therefore reckoned some texts which are only parallel to 
the earlier parts of the Taylor Cylinder which embodies them. 

B 

The so-called Kassam Cylinder, 80-7-19, 1, often quoted 
as Senn. Km., was partly published by B. T. A. Evetts, 
ZA,, iii, p. 311-31. KB., ii, p. 80, note 10, gives a quotation. 
A bibliography will be found, Catalogue, p, 1728. 

The Catalogue indicates the following texts as duplicates, 
K. 1636a, 1636&, 1637, 1638, 1640, 1641, 1642, 1644, 1646, 
1647, 1648, 1650, 1838, 4492 ; Sm. 1894, 2607 ; Em. 38, 39 ; 
Km. 2, 91, 95 ; 48-11-4, 281 ; 79-7-8, 3, 288, 302 ; 80-7-19, 

2, 3, 4, 14, 101 ; 81-2-4, 42, 44, 45, 46, 47 ; 81-7-27, 1, 7, 
21, 264 ; 82-5-22, 23, 24, 25 ; Bu. 89-4-26, 74, 138, 139, 
144, 175 ; also K. 1514, 1524, 1574, 1575, 1643, 1689, 1699, 
1722 f., in all fifty-four duplicates. The Supplement indicates 
Nos. 1, 113 .. . 

It covers the first three campaigns and some account of 
the building operations. It is dated Aiaru limu Mitunu, 
i.e. 700 b.c.2 

C 

The so-called Bellino Cylinder, K. 1680, was published by 
Layard, Inscriptions, pp. 63 ff. 

1 691. 

2 See Luckenbill, ibid., pp. 20 and 60-1. 
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The Catalogue indicates the following text as duplicate 
K. 1649. 

It deals with the first two campaigns and comes down to 
702 B.C., being dated in the eponymy of Nabu-li’u. It also 
records some building operations. 

The above texts thus appear to record three diSerent 
redactions of which C is the earliest. B used C and A used both ; 
in each case omissions occur. In spite of the labour devoted to 
the subject, especially by C. Bezold, who makes a point of 
indicating the work of other scholars, there is still need of a 
careful classification of these many duplicates so as to estimate 
the historic value of each account, and limit its date. 

D consists of L. W. King’s Cylinder or prism, published in 
CT., xxvi, pp. 1-37, called 1909, 3-13-1, and its duplicates, 
1909-2-13, 1 and 1910-10-8, 142 + etc., accounts of which 
will be found in the Supplement to the Catalogue, Nos. 3328- 
30. A full discussion of the contents of this text, dated 
694 B.C., and affording accurate dating for the events of 
696, 695, and 694 b.c., is given by L. W. King, in his preface 
to CT,, xxvi, p. 38, etc. 

A great many of the above inscriptions dealing with the 
various buildings of this king were treated together by 
Meissner and Rost in Die Bauinschriften Sanheribs (E. 
Pfeiffer, Leipzig, 1893). 

The Catalogue regards as building inscriptions, K. 1356, 
1635, 1675, 1838, 3752, 5413a, 2662, Em. 26, 79-7-8, 17; 
81-7-27, 3 ; 81-2^, 328, K. 4492. 

It must not, however, be hastily assumed that all these 
refer to buildings alone. Some may be the ends of texts in 
groups A-D, or, at any rate, duplicates of them. 

The Palace of Sennacherib which he called sa sanina Id isu 
is described in K. 1680 ; 80-7-19, 1, 2 ; 79-7-8, 302 ; 
31-2-4, 42. [See Meissner and Rost, ibid., 1-46.] 

Some texts are apparently on votive vases as 56-9-9, 
138, published III R. 3, No. 13. 

A votive inscription is Sm. 1893. 
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Of other inscriptions noted in the Catalogue, we may remark : 
K. 1645, a cylinder fragment dated probably 699-8 b.c., 
has migir ildni rahute, etc. 

K. 1695 is a prismoid, conjecturally Sennacherib’s. 

K. 1764 

K. 6177 a Babylonian text. 

K. 13828 ? 

Rm. 2, 80 is a prismoid. 

Rm. 2, 186 is a cylinder. 

80-7-19, 5 is a prismoid. 

80-7-19, 12 is a cylinder. 

82-3-23, 80 may be a tablet. 

Bu. 89-4-26, 41 prismoid. 

Bu. 89-4-26, 149 cylinder. 

Bn. 89-4-26, 150, text given by Winckler, OLZ., i, 107, has 
Taylor Cylinder, v, 39—47, condensed. 

Bu. 91-5-9, 217, is a cylinder. 

D.T. 166, Winckler, OLZ., i, 75, says it refers to Sennacherib's 
buildings. 

Suppl. 1008. 

„ 1762. 

K. 1752, Meissner and Rost, ibid., p. 1. 

K. 3752 

There are inscriptions of Sennacherib not in the British 
Museum. A number of those in the Berlin Museum are 
published by Ungnad in Heft I of the V orderasiatische 
Schriftdenkmaler (Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1907), No. 74, a brick 
duplicate of IR. 70, concerned with the palace at Tarbisi j 
No. 75 a stone with a legend showing that he made an image 
of Asur and the great gods ; No. 76 a brick with his name and 
titles ; No. 77 an alabaster tablet dealing with events down to 
the battle of Halule and mention of an Arabic campaign. 
See Scheil, OLZ., vii, 69 f. But none of these name his 
buildings at Nineveh, nor refer to earlier kings who built there. 

One could hardly expect any reference to such buildings in 
the inscriptions found at Assur and published in the 
JRAS. JULY 192S. 36 
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Keilinsclirifttcxte atis xissur historischen Inhalts by L. 
Messerschmidt [and Otto Schroeder], Nos. 43-50 and 72-4 
[of vol. i, and Xos. 117-24 of vol. ii. Xoted in LuckenbilL 
ibid., 20-1]. 

In the Revue cV Ass^jrioloyie, xi. p. 189, Scheil published a 
duplicate of Xo. 44 of the Kouyunjik Gallery, which gave 
some important corrections of the edition of I Raw., pi. vii, 
Xo. viii i\ It had already been described by its finder, Budge, 
in ZA. iv, 284. 

In Le prisme S tV Assaraddon (Paris, Champion, 1914), 
Scheil published in transcription and translation a duplicate 
of Taylor, col. v, 5-12. 

It will naturally occur to the reader to inquire whether any 
texts of Adad~nirari III exist which throw light on his endow- 
ments and buildings. 

We may first examine those already published in ADI). 
Xos. G51~6, 803, 808. These have been admirably trans- 
literated and translated by A. Ungnad in his Assyrische 
Revhtsurkunden (Leipzig, Pfeiffer, 1913), Xos, 1-7. 

We will follow his numeration in order that the reader may 
check our references easily. Xo. 1 dated in the eponymy of 
Musallim Xinurta, 793 b.c., therefore just after the date of 
our endowments, leaves no doubt of the reign. Adad-nirari, 
son of Samsi-Adad, son of Shalmaneser, can only be Adad- 
nirari III. Unfortunately the text is too defective for us to 
discern what was the endowment or for whom. But the phrases 
in lines 7-8 suggest that the king did what he did (he speaks 
in the first person) for the benefit and favour of the gods 
for all future time, and in the oath by the great gods of 
Assyria, among whom he indicates Sibitti as in our edicts 
by which he would bind his successors not to change the tenor 
of his edict, he suggests a similar intention. A careful com- 
parison of the text and tablets, however, shows that this 
cannot be part of K. 2800 + Sm. 318. This text has been 
repeatedly published, see the references under K. 310 in the 
Catalogue, p. 80. 
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No. 2, my No. 653, was dated in the eponymy of Balutu, 
787 B.C., but beyond the certainty that it is due to Adad- 
nirari III we gain no further information. 

No. 3, my No. 803, is not dated by eponymy, but names an 
Adad-nirari and seems to record a sale of estate to that king, 
though it is most unusual for the king to appear as direct 
purchaser. Analogy with Sargon's dealings with the owners 
of the land he absorbed for the building of Dur-Sargon. see 
No. 809 (Ungnad's No. 1 0), suggests that Adad-nirari may have 
acquired the estate either to build his palace, or to endow a 
temple. The nature of the text renders it quite foreign to 
either of our edicts. 

No. 4, though undated in its present state, unless Tab-Bel 
in line 13 be an eponym's name, was executed by Adad- 
nirari III. The mention of a Tiglath-Pileser in line 5 raises 
the question whether the text may not rehearse an endowment 
of Adad-iiirari*s which Tiglath-Pileser may have confirmed. 
W e know from K. 3042 that Tiglath Pileser did confirm certain 
endowments to the temples concerned, and it is probable that 
these were part of those recited by our edicts. But the 
connexion is not yet certain. The phraseology of the text 
suggests that this Tiglath Pileser was a king ; for only a king 
is known to use the phrase ana arkdt umc, which also occurs 
in No. 1. 

No. 5 merely preserves the superscription of an edict, but 
is obviously of Adad-nirari III, as I already saw when 
I published it as No. 654. I have since joined it to No. 7, 
which removes all doubt as to its authorship. Unfortunately 
nothing is left of the body of the text. 

No. 6, my No. 808, has lost its superscription, but shows that 
Adad-nirari, probably our king, had freed from state charges 
(uzaJeki, the same term as in our first edict) an estate. But this 
was probably at Kalah, and it appears to be given to a person 
whose name (only partly preserved) and office render imlikely 
the idea that it could refer to our edicts. 

No. 7 is now joined to No. 5, see above. 
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Besides these inscriptions, not all of which the Catalogue 
ascribes to Adad-nirari, Bezold further gives a number of 
references on p. 2161a under the name of Eamman-nirari. 
The only text said by the Catalogue to be an inscription of this 
king, beside K. 2800, is 81-2-4, 185, which is one of the 
ziggahi, bowl or knob, inscriptions, on a so-called vase of clay. 
Winckler, OLZ., i, 75, shows that this is our Adad-nirari ; 
as mentioned, the Catalogue gives Xo. 1 above, K, 3042, with 
which we have dealt, and a number of references to Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of ^Vestern Asia. Of these I R. 35, No, 1, from 
Kalah, is transcribed and translated by Abel, KBL, p. 188 f. 
It describes his conquests and gives his genealogy. So do 
Nos. 2 and 3 ; No. 4 is from a brick from Nebi Yunus : see 
KB., i, pp. 188 fi. None of them afford any information that 
he built anything at Nineveh. Ill Raw. i, col. iii, 7, records 
his name in the eponym list, fixing his date. The reference in 
K. 8663 occurs in the colophon of a hymn ; the scribe calls 
himself descendant of the Chief Physician of Adad-nirari, 
king of Assyria. See Catalogue, p. 948 f., and Winckler, 
OLZ., i, 71. The interval of time suggests our king, but that 
is hardly certain. K. 14182, which the Catalogue assigns to an 
Adad-nirari is a ziggatu, but till it is published we cannot be 
sure which king it refers to. In his Kurzegefasster Uberblick, 
§ 46, Bezold adds as of this time the two votive hands named 
by G. Smith, ^55. Discoveries, p. 252, cf. p. 74. They were 
foimd at Kalah. 

Outside the British Museum some inscriptions of this king, 
now in the Berlin Museum, are published by Messerschmidt 
[and Schroeder] in Keilschrifttexte aus Assur Historischen 
Inhalts (Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1911 [1922]). Most of these are 
transcribed and translated by Luckenbill^ and by Bezold. 

We could hardly expect that inscriptions of Adad-nirari 
from Assur would give information as to buildings or endow- 
ments in Nineveh. Nos. 35, 36, in KAH., i, merely give 
name and genealogy.’* 

^ Ancient Records of Assyria, i, 26o. 
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In view of the possibility that our first edict comes from 
Samsi-Adad V we may examine whether any inscriptions of 
that king throw light on his buildings in Nineveh. The 
Catalogue, p. 2180, under Samsi-Eamman reckons KK. 310, 
2800, 3042, and Sm. 318, with which we have already dealt. 
It adds Em. 2427. which was published by Peiser in his 
“ Studien zur orient alischen Altertumskunde II p. 240 f., 
in the Mitteilungen des T orderasiatischen Gesellschaft (Berlin, 
Peiser, 1898). It is a treaty between Samsi-Adad of Assyria 
and Marduk-nadir-suni of Babylon. This, of course, does not 
concern our edicts. The Catalogue adds references to 
hiscriptions of ^yestern Asia. I E. 29 ff., which is transliterated 
and translated. KB I., pp. 174-87. 

I E. 35, Nos. 3, 4, we have already dealt with under Adad- 
nirari. Ill E., i. col. ii, 41, merely gives his place in the 
eponyin list, and so fixes his date. 

In the Assur texts preserved at Berlin we find KAH I, 
Nos. 31-3, with name and genealogy only, No. 34 name only. 

The text K. 9264 names a Sainsi-Adad. 

Sm. 2115 is a ziggatu. Winokler, OLZ., i, 74, adds that it 
names Lullume. 

A perusal of Tallquist's Assgrian Personal Names, p. 214, 
will enable the reader to differentiate the various Samsi- 
Adads, but unless the inscription gives more than the name, 
it is difficult to say to which king of the name we should 
ascribe it. 

From an inscription, probably of Sargon's, published III E., 
3, No. 12, 56-9-91, 171. see Catalogue, p. 1694, we learn that 
he repaired a temple of Nabu and Marduk which had been 
already restored by x^dad-nirari III (?). For this inscription 
on a ziggatu or zikatu, see now King’s Records of the Reign of 
Tukulti-Ninib I (London, Luzac, 1904), p. 59, No. 2, and 
p. 124 f., where, however, it should be noted that the erroneous 
ideas ascribed to me were foisted into my article in Cheyne's 
Encyclopcedia Bibliea, vol. iii, col. 3422 f., without my know- 
ledge, but over my initials. Most of these statements were 
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taken from an article by Billerbeck and Jeremias, BAS,, iii, 
p. 108 f., but even these wTiters do not say all of what was 
added to my article.^ King's corrections are to be accepted. 
This restoration may have been the occasion when he 
[Adad-nirari III] fixed the endowments credited to him in 
K, 3042 and support the possibility that Adad-nirari III did 
restore the temple of Nabu and Marduk in Nineveh. For 
Sargon’s rebuilding of this temple, see the inscription No. 11, 
p. 195, of Winckler’s Sargon, vol. i. The bricks bearing it came 
from the eastern edge of the mound of Kouyunjik. Hence 
we may with some certainty place the temple there. 

Index of Tablets discussed 

K 310. ADD, 651. 522, 550, 553. 

K 337. ADD, 19. 523, 524. 

K 1429. 523. 

K 1649. 548. 

K 1680. Bellino cylinder. 547, duplicates of, 548. 

K 2639. ADD. 654. 551. 

K 2655 (Ab). 519, 522, 525, 526, 527, 542, 544. 

K 2670 (Aa). 521, 523, 525, 527. 

K 2800. 519, 520, 522, 525, 526, 527, 540, 544, 547 ; + Sm 318 
+ K 2655. 520, 528-33, 534, 535-6, 537^2, 550, 553. 

K 3042 (Ac). ADD. 1077. 519, 526, 528, 538, 540, 542-4, 551. 
Sm 318. 519, 520, 526, 527, 540, 547, 553. 

Sm 1893. 548. 

Rm 167. ADD. 230. 524. 

Em 176. ADD. 149. 524. 

55-10-3, 1. Taylor cylinder. 523, 524, 526, 528, 529, 537, 546, 
duphcates of, 546-7. 

80-7-19, 1. Rassam cylinder. 547. 

83-1-18, 405. ADD. 142. 524. 

1909-3-13-1. L. W. K%ng cylinder. 548, duplicates of, 548. 
ABL 43. 544. 

^ Dr. King realized and personally acknowledged the error that had been 
made, but unfortunately he discovered it too late to prevent his perpetuating 
it in his valuable Records of the Re igti of Tuhulti Ninib . [A. S. J.] 



Tibetan Documents from Chinese Turkestan* 
III : The Nob Region 

By F. W. THOMAS 
{Continued from p. 9S) 

J^Y the Nob region*' I would for the present purpose 
indicate generally the stretch of country south of 
the desert of Chinese Turkestan and lying between the 
Sa-cu region " on the east and the Khotan region on 
the west; together with any part of the mountain hinterland 
to the south. It would thus include, for example, Cer-cen 
(Calniadana), Charkalik (Nob), and the former Shan-shan 
kingdom. The documents come mainly from the old fort 
of Miran, which was also, as we have seen, in communication 
with Sa-cu ; there is, indeed, ample evidence of active 
intercourse between the Tibetan authorities from Khotan 
as far as Sa-cu and Kva-cu and even further into China proper. 
In general it is clear that by the routes along the desert edge 
and otherwise, long journeys, covering many hundreds of 
miles, were habitual among the populations of the scattered 
oases and widely separated mountain settlements ; in respect 
of distances they thought in large measures. It is in virtue 
of apparent importance and frequent mention in the documents 
that Nob, with its three or four towns, or forts, may be used 
to symbolize the whole region. The citations may be arranged 
under the names of the districts or places, which hereafter 
may acquire a more definite location. The dates are, no 
doubt, for the most part in the eighth century aid. 

I. Tshal-byi 

That this name is connected with Nob we have alreauy 
seen {JRAS. 1927, p. 87). Otherwise it has been known 
only from a mention in one of the Tibetan chronicles relating 
to Khotan (Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 242). At the 
time of the downfall of Buddhism in Khotan the monks 
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wlio abandoned the country and after a toilsome journey 
found refuge at the Tibetan capital reached Tibetan territory 
first at a place called Tshal-byi. Whether the name is itself 
Tibetan or dates from a pre-Tibetan period and is perhaps 
connected with a personal name Salvi or Saluvi, occurring 
in the Kharosthi documents, can hardly yet be considered. 
The available information is contained in the following 
documents : — - 

1. M.I. xix, 001 (wood, 16 x 2 cm., complete ; 11. 2 recto + 
2 verso of clear dbu-can writing). 

[1] ^ I . I blonxS tag: bzer;gyi: bran: | | Jehu:Lho:gzigs: | 
bkah . cad . kyis . bead : de [2] Tshal : byihi : mhan : gyi : 
hbansu : bsnan . nas . X ob . chunu : na . mchis : pa : j bdag . 
Tshal : byi . na : rje : [B 1] bias : htshal : bahi . tshe : ] 
g-yar : por : hkhol : du : gnan : bahi : gtad : by ah : yah : skur ‘ 
ba ; lags . na : | [B 2 ] sug : las : phor : deb : htshal : du : 
stsold : pa . I Xob . chuhu : na : zugs : sih . ma . mchisna : ] 
Ka . dag [B 3] tu : mchiste : phor : deb : thah . btab : pa . 
bzin : du : bgyid : du : stsald : || 

[1-2] ‘‘ A servant of Coimcillor Stag-bzer, Jehu Lho-gzigs, 
having been in Little Xob, employed by order (or as a punish- 
ment, hkah-cad-l'ijis-bcad~de) among the government subjects 
{mnan-gyi-hhans of Tshal-byi, [2-B 1] I in Tshal-byi at 
the time of His Excellency's demand sent a note of instruction 
requiring him to serve on hire : [B 2] the message was that 
his handiwork should be cup-making. [B 2-3] As, while he 
was staying in Little Nob, iheij did not come, I sent to him 
to go to Ka-dag and engage in cup-making in accordance 
with the order given. 

Notes 

1. 1. Jehu : On this clan name see above, p. 93. Mhan- 
gyi-hbafis : This is a recurrent phrase of not definitely 
ascertained meaning. Thus in M.I. xxiv, 0029, we read 
I I mhan.gi.hbahs. j | Mon. Tshe. sky es , la, | “To the 
government servant, the Mon Tshe-skyes. 

bsnan : see below, p. 559. 
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B 2. Ka-dag : Concerning this place see belo^^, pp. 565-8. 

2. M.I. i, 3 (wooden tablet, complete; c. 18 x 2*5 cm. ; 
11. 2 recto + 3 verso of ordinary cursive dbu-can writing, 
partly erased). 

[1] I I Tshal.byi.Car.chen.na | | mthoii.khyab.byan. 
sruns . pa . nun . sas . sig [2] me his . pa [ | bkah . lun . rhifi . 

dan . I I khri . sde . gsa[r] . btsugs . kyi . bkah , lun , dan . 

sbyar . na [B 1] rts[e] . rgod . Ita . bur . myi . fia . gis . kha . 

myi . brtan . zin , myi . gtor . bar . hbyun [B 2] . . 

las I I mnah . ris . su . hkhrug . pa . byun . nas | | Tshal . byi . 

kham 5 . [s]u . yafi [B 3] hbro . cog . lastsogs . ste . | | glo . 
ba . rins . pas | | nia . legs . dgu . zig . bgyis. 

[1-2] “ In Car-chen of Tshal-byi the northern watch-tower 
has few^ defenders. [2-B 1] With regard to the old orders 
and the orders of the newly appointed authorities, it appears 
that men should not be sent aw^ay, as if in frolic and mirth, 
without a promise from me. [B 2] From . . . trouble has 
arisen on the frontier, and in the region of Tshal-byi also 
there are runaways [hhro-cog ?). The longheads have com- 
mitted simply every possible mistake.” 

Notes 

11. 2 and B 1. daii-shgar-na and hhijuii : On these phrases 
see JRAS. 1927, p. 79. 

mthon-khjah : see below, p. 559. 

1. B 3. glo-ba-rihs : This phrase has occurred, supra, 
1927, p. 823. madegs-dgu : On dgu as a sign of plurality see 
above, 1927, p. 823. 

3. M.I. i, 23 (paper; 31-5 X 8cm.; partly incomplete 
with loss of tw'O half-lines at the upper right ; 11. 8 + 1 recto 
inverted of somewhat cursive dbu-can writing : verso a 
different document). 

[ 1 ] I . I Gun. Khri. bzer.gyi.bshel.byah.du. Shan. 

shuns . pa I I Tshal [2] bdag . chag . 

sfiun 1 lah . myihi . sde .las | | phah . tshe . bkah . chad . 
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gyis . kh [3] mthon . khvab . na 

bsnand . sor{n ?) | | bkah . luii . las . hbyun . ba . las | | 
Tshal . byi . [dmag . pan .... chad . gner . btags .las | [ 
sde . kh-] [4] bsor . bsnan . pa | stams . las . [br]! . 

ste I I shar . zah . Ion . ched . po . la . gsold . pa . las | | Tshal . 

byi . mthon . khyab . du . sde . spo . bar . gnah . ste . | [5] 
phyag . rgyas . gthad . nas | | snon . god , ma . thebs . pa . 
tsam . zig | | bdag . chag . pha . bran . myi . spad . l[ii]a . 
drug . mchis .pa | | spu . gnis [G] kyah | mthon . khyab . 
kyi . skya . pherd . chin . ho . thog . pa . zig . na | | sde . cha . 
mthon . khyab . du . snon . god . thob . zig . par | | Tshal . 
byi . dmag . pon . dan | [7] spyan . la . gthad . par . chi . 

gnah I zes . mol . [te] | | rgyal , bu . Bkum (?) . sras . kyi . 

bkahs . gnah . phyag . rgya . [hgajzig | brdzahs . na j | gum . 
ba . las . [8] sos . pa . dah . hdra . ste | | bdag . chag . spad . 
ma . gurn . tshun . chad | zal . che . mthon . du . spogs . 
sin . mchis | 

Inverted. [9] | | hphrul . gyi . za . [sha . la] | g-yar . 

zan . [Mtsih . sa . Bor . sgahi] . mchid . gsol. 

[1-2] “ For a reminder to Guh Khri-bzer [letter of] inquiry 
as to his health on the part of us, a staff of old employees 
(shun .lah , myi ?) in the watch-tower of Tshabbyi. [2-4] 
AMiereas by order in our father's lifetime . . . instruction 
was given for keeping guard as employees in the watch- 
tower, the Tshal-byi general . . . summarily (stams-las) 
reduced the staff employed in the guard. [4-5] As previously 
submitted to the great Uncle-Minister, a letter was sent 
directing a change of staff in the Tshal-byi watch-tower ; 
only compensation (pay ?) for the employment w^as not 
received. [5-8] Me being five or six brothers, sons of a 
father in service, and both families being capable persons 
carrying on the work (skya-pherd ?) of the watch-tower, if 
a letter were sent with orders on the part of the prince . . . , 
advising that the staff in the watch-tower should receive 
compensation (pay ?) for their employment and that the 
Tshal-byi general should be pleased to admit us to his presence 
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{or to take it under Lis eve ?), it would be as if we Lad been 
saved from deatL. [8] So long as we are still alive, we 
brothers are confident of seeing a [just] decision/' 

Inrerted. [9] “ To the divine presence : letter-petition of 
a poor hireling {g-yar-zan ?) Mtsin-sa Bor-sga.” 

Notes 

1. 1. hsnel-hyan : The phrase recurs in M. Tagh. a, iv, 
00128. 

1. 3, etc. yyithon-hhifah (= Ichah) : This might be an 
alternative form of mthon~khab (there being not a little 
indifference as between n and h final), which might mean 
‘‘ high residence, head-quarters ’’ ; but the other occurrences 
of the phrase (see, e.g., above, p. 557, and cf. M.I. iv, 27 ; 
iv, blx ; xiv, 0012 ; xxv, 003 ; xxviii, 0036 ; Iviii, 001) seem 
to favour the rendering given. 

bsnan : This is clearly a form from snon, which occurs 
later in the document ; the usual sense being that of 
‘‘ augmentation ”, the meaning here may be to employ in 
addition. Cf. p. 556. 

hbyuii’ha-las : On this phrase see JRAS. 1927, p. 823. 

1. 4. stams-las : The phrase has occurred 1927, p. 838 ; 
the exact sense is not certain. 

1. 6. shja-plierd : Is this a metaphor “ pull the oar ” ? 

1. 8. spogs : This seems to be ^ spobs “ confidence 

4. M.I. iv, 49 (wooden tablet, fragmentary at right ; 
■c. 13 X 2-5-3 cm. ; 11. 2 recto -f 2 verso of ordinary dhu-can 
writing). 

[1] 1 ! stod.nas.blon.Ldon.bzan.Lha.sgra.Gsas . . . 

[2] sprin . ba . dan . nams . las | stod . kyi . Dru . . . [B 1] 
Tshal bvihi . thad . kar . bsnens . par . bla . nas . thug. . . . 
[B 2] chad . [nas] [ nan . po . cag [bag ?] . giiis | khog . pas. 

[1-B2] "It having been previously decided (?) from 
dispatches of Councillor Ldon-bzan Lha-sgra, G.sas . . . above 
and from reflections that the Upper Dru-^i^ had extended 
(were apprehended) in the direction of Tshal-byi, [B 2] we 
tw’o friends . . . • 
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Note 

Concerning the Dru-gu, with whom Tshal-byi is here 
associated, see JEAS, 1927, p. 80 (the Drug-cun), p. 81 
(Ha-za). 

5. M.I. xvi, 19 (paper ; c. 24*5 X 8 5 cm. ; obscure and 
left lower comer torn away ; 11. 5 recto in a rather square 
cursive dbu-can writing + 11. 6 verso, more rounded). 

[1. 4] . . . II Tshal . byi . khri[m] [5] bon.pho[g].pahi.na. 
bran . skyes . ste . sgrol . bar . chad . ces j | bde . blon . gyis . 
mchid . stsald . nas | | stag, . . . 

B, 1. 5. • • • I ha.Klu.len. . . . 

The excellent councillor having sent a letter to the effect 
that, there having been a young servant (na-hran ?) who has 
struck the Tshal-byi judge, protection should be given, the 
soldier . . . The witness (?) Klu-len . . 

Note 

1. 3. khri\^yyi\-bon-j)}idlgYpahi : The reading is somewhat 
imcertain. As regards khrim-hoyi ^ khrims-djyon it may be 
remarked that dpon often appears in the documents in the 
forms hon and jphoyi. Judges are sometimes mentioned, 
and it seems that the district Tshal-byi was provided with 
one. With na-bran ‘‘ young servant ’’ compare pha-brayi 
above, p. 558. 

6. M.I. xxi, 5 (wooden tablet, complete ; c. 15 x 2 cm. ; 
11. 2 of ordinary cursive dbu-can writing). 

[1] "^11 Tshal. byi. dmag.pon. dan | | Mn.hgod.kyi. 
[rin] [2] la.gthad.pha. 

“ Sent to the Tshal-byi general and [as] the price of the 
Itod-settlement.” 

Notes 

1. 1. dmag-pon : It appears that there was a general 
commander for Tshal-byi ; cf. No. 8, below. 

zifi-hgod : The phrase occurs below, p. 573. 
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riiiAa-gthad-jpha : The reading rih (= rin) is not quite 
certain ; gthad~pa = gtad-pa sent The la seems to do 
double duty, to the general and for ’’ the price : cf. 
rhi-da, p, 568, Xo. 29. But rih-la may mean “ during 

7. M.I. xli, 0013 (wooden tablet, c. 8*5 X 2 cm. ; 11. 2. 
recto + 2 verso of ordinary dhu-can writing). 

. . . Tshal.byi.hi.ni.dpon.du.bskos. 

Was appointed Ku-dpon (Horn- or Wing-Commander) 
of Tshal-b}d.'' 

Notes 

Ru-dpon : The title occurred above, 1927, p. 829. 

8. M.I. iv, 10 (paper ; c. 10 x 8 cm. ; 11. 5 of ordinary 
cursive dbu-can writing). 

[2] I sgyehu.ka.Htshal.byi (?), 

[6] . . . dmag.dpon. . . . 
bagman (?), Htshal-byi, . . . general.’' 

Note 

sgyehu-ha : See below, p. 569. 

9. M. Tagh. a, iv, 00128 (paper). 

[1. 2] ... Tshal . byir . mchis . nas . . . 
having gone to Tshal-byi.'’ 

From these passages it appears that Cer-cen was included 
in Tshal-byi, which according to the other evidence would 
appear to be rather the hinterland to the south. From the 
mention of the general and the horn-commander ” it is 
plain that it was the district of a military miit. 

II. Nag-sod, Egod-tsan-smad (Lower Rgod-tsan), Rgod- 
TSAN-STOD (Upper Rgod-tsan), Kha-dro 

These are four districts, as is evident from the arrange- 
ment of the wooden document, M.I. vii, 0017. 
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10. Xag-sod Egod-tsan-smad j Egod-tsan-stod 

gro nas gro nas j gro nas 
(wheat )(barley) (wheat) (barley) i (wheat) (barley) 

Kha-dro 

gro nas 

(wheat) barley), 

clearly a tally intended to record amounts of wheat and barley 
from the districts. The first three are not infrequently 
mentioned in connexion with their respective territorial 
regiments, e.g, in— 

(a) 11. M.I. ii, 32. 

Xag . sod . kyi . sde . gyab . Lha . ston. 

The gfjab Lha -ston of the Xag- sod district {or regiment)/’ 
where ggah seems to be a military title occurring elsewhere. 

12. M.I. xiv, 76. 

I Xag. sod. kyi .sde | skyaii.po.Khrom.rma. 

“ The shjah-po Khrom-rrna of the Xag- sod district {or 
regiment).” Skgao-po recurs below, p. 583. 

13. M.I. xiv, 129. 

I . I Tshugs.pon.Kha ... [2] lad.Klu.rton | Byan. 
po.Xag . sod . gi . sde | Thre . Mthou . rma. 

‘‘ Captain Kha . . . lad Klu-rton. Cook of the Xag-sod 
regiment, Thre Mthoh-rma.” 

(Further mentions in M.I. ii, 16 ; xiv, 67 ; xvi, 005 ; 
XXV, 001. In M.I. viii, 37, we have the rje-ziit lord’s 
land ” of Xag-sod.) 

{b) 14. M.I. viii, 45. 

I I Egod.tshan.smad.gyi.sa.mkhar.la | dor.gsum | | 

“ To the land-town of Lower Egod-tshah three teams.” 

(On dor, = “ team ” or yoke ” of oxen {or yaks) for 
ploughing, see JRAS. 1927, pp. 817-18. Many of the 
documents relate to the hiring-out of such teams.) 

15. M.I. xiv, 006. 

Egod . tsah . smad . kyi . sde . Lbeg . rma . Nun . zub. 
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“ Of the Lower Rgod-tsan district {or regiment), Lbeg-rma 
Xun-zub.’’ 

16. M.I. xxvii, 9. 

Rgod . tshaii . smad . kyi . sde | tsa . rnu . Khrom . legs. 

Of the Lower Egod-tshan district {or regiment), the 
tsa-rn u Khr oni-legs . * ' 

{tsa-rhif (or cc-riiif). apparently an official title, recurs in 
M.I. xiv, 40 : xiv. 109/^ p. 571 below ; xxiii, 009.) 

17. M.I. Iviii. 004. 

^ I I Spoil . Ean . slog I Egod. tshan. smad. kyi. ston.pon. 
gyi.ziii I dor.ch[i]g. 

“ Land of Spoil Eaii-slog, thousand-commander of Lower 
Egod-tsaii, one yoke." 

It appears herefrom that Lower Egod-tsaii was a Thousand- 
district, sfou-sde, and had a ston-dpon. The term stoh-sdoy 
which perhaps denotes a district of LOOO estates (as Dr^ 
Prana Xath suggests for similar phrases in India), has been 
noted above. 1927, pp. 75 and 808. The district is mentioned 
also ill M.I. 003, and M. Tagh. a, ii, 0097. 

(r) 18, M.I. iv, 85. 

Egod . tshaii . stod . kyi . sde | stom . kyah . Lha . [2] 
Hbrug.brtsaii | 

Of the Upper Egod-tshan district, stom-hjah Lha Hbrug- 
brtsan." 

19. M.I. xiv, 108rf. 

1, 2. Egod . tsah . stod . so . pa . myi . bcu . gsum . 
mchis . pa. 

“ Upper Egod-tsah soldiers (police), thirteen men, came.” 

(Another mention of Egod-tsah in xiv, 124.) 

Connected probably with Egod-tsah are Egod-ldih : — 

20. M.I. xiv, 135. 

Byah . po . Rgod . Idih . gi . sde ... [2] Pyi . sgra [B 1] 
tshugs . pon . . . 

“ Cook, Egod-ldih regiment, P(h)yi-sgra . . . captain.” 
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21. M.I. iii, 14. 

Egod . Idin . gi . rje . zin. 

‘‘ The lord's land in Egodddih.’’ 

(The phrase lord's land rje^zih, will recur again 
helow, p. 573 : see also above, pp. 562, 564. 
and Etse-rgod Peak-Egod mentioned below (p. 590). 

III. Hdzom-smab (Lower Hdzom) and Hdzom-stod (Upper 

Hdzom) 

A district Hdzom is several times mentioned in the 
documents, more often, in fact, than would be the case if it 
were in another region. The name Hbrug suggests (see 1927, 
p. 68) that it lay east, towards the Sa-cu quarter. 

(a) 22. M.I. ii, 25. 

Hdzom . smad . kyi . sde | Ho . nal . Lha . zo. 

Of the Lower Hdzom district (or regiment), the Ho-nal 
Lha-zo.*’ 

Ho-nal seems to be an official title in M.I. ii, 27 ; vi, 6 ; 
xiv, 58a ; xxviii, 11, also. 

(Other mentions in ii, 37, 38 ; viii, 17 ; xxiii, 009 {verso) ; 
the last a letter from Hbrug-legs to Councillor Stag-bzah.) 
{h) 23. M.I. ii, 17. 

Hdzom . stod . kyi . sde . Lda . tshoh . hbru (?) . Hbrug . 
btsan. 

“ Of the Upper Hdzom district (or regiment), Lda-tshoh- 
hbru (?) Hbrug-btsan,” 

(The Hdzom-stod district is mentioned again in vii, 33.) 
lY. Cer-cen 

One reference to this well-known place has occurred above 
(p. 557) ; another may be cited, since there are no more. 

24. M.I. xxviii, 2 (wooden tablet, complete ; c. 20' 5 X 
2*3 cm. ; 11. 3 recto -f 4 verso of neat, cursive dbu-can writing, 
in very black ink, partly faded), 

[1] ^11 tse.rje (co.jo ?).Mtsho.gzigs.dan.Klu.htsho.la j 
Myes . rton . gsol . ba . | bdag . kyah . mar . m[ch]i . bar . 
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[2] bgyis.pha.las : | bdag.chag.rje.blas.kyan.Cer. 

cen . du . chad . jia . skad . kyah . gdah . iia . hdir . yan . bon , 

bu [3] yaii . slar . da . chun . mchis . khre . iias . khani . 

ga . kyan . mar . myi . phyiii . iia . mchis . iia . | slar . dguh . 
[B 1] bcu . tshun . chad . tsham . gis . bsol . lags . iia . .| 
Cer . cen . dn . mchi . htshal . ham . m[y]i . htshal . [B 2] 
ba . drill . ba . la . zib : nior . rtogs . la . drill ; gan . sna . 

ba . la . in}mr . du . bskas . ma . sprin . na . rab . tii . myi . 

sman [B 3] ste . mchi . htshal | slag . pa . gchig . spus . ma . 
btsal . na . gtan . myi . sman . te . rin . spus , ci . dbabs . 
b[dag] (bcug ? brlag ?) [B 4] m[tsha]l . dan . dbul . bar . 
htshal. 

[1] “ To the chiefs Mtsho-gzigs and Klu-htsho : petitioner 
Myes-rton. [1-2] After I also had made the journey down 
there was a report that Your Excellency yourself were 
departing to Cer-cen. [2-B 1] Here the ass (asses ?) had 
fallen a little behind, so that nov j morsel of millet and barley 
had arrived down here. Subsequently there has been a 
delay of some ten days. [B 1-3] While considering carefully 
a letter inquiring whether I ought or ought not to go to 
Cer-cen, I very unfortunately did not send the previous 
letter which I had written at once : so I ought to go. [B 3-4] 
Since, if a good robe shall not have been procured, matters 
(or my husband ? gtan) will not be well arranged, please . . . 
price and quality, as may be arranged, and send it." 

Notes 

1. 3. kham-ga : Apparently == kham-gan. 

1. B 3. bskas : Is this from hkah I 

Y. Ka-dag 

As is noted by Sir Aurel Stein {Serindia, pp. 320 n., 
454 n.), Mirza Haidar, in his Ta rlkh-i-Rashldl (Elias and 
Ross, pp. 10, 52, 64, 406), mentions in connexion with Lob 
(= Nob) a city named Katak, and tells a story of its having 
been overwhelmed in a sand-storm. There has been some 
question concerning the name, which some MSS. give as 

JRAS. JULY 1928. 37 
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Kanak ; and Sir A. Stein even thinks that the story is 
legendary, being based upon the expression hotek-shahri 
“ town of dead trees These doubts must now disappear 
in view of the references to be cited from the Tibetan 
documents ; but whether the place Kotak- Sheri, located by 
Mr. E. Huntingdon {The Pulse of Asia, p. 387) at a distance 
of 138 miles from Endere and 264 miles from Lulan, 
represents the old site and name we have at present no means 
of determining. 

25. M.L X, 7 (wood; 19-20 x 2-5 cm., complete; 11. 2 
recto + 3 verso of cursive dbii-can writing). 

[1] ^11 rjo.chos.kyi,mriah,bdag.chen.po.la.[skyo ?]. 
gsolan . rgad (? ) . gsolte . | | bla . nas . Nob . chu [2] nuhi . skun . 
mkhar . gzun . hkah . gros . hdum . nah | j bdag . cag . mthoh . 
kyab . dum | [B 1] hbuhi . sten . du . Ka . dag . gi . mkhar . 
bsel . gyis . bsnan . te . mchis . pa . la | | dgrah . sde . [B 2] 
[phun ?] . po . ches | | sdum . thab . ni . bkum | m[g]o . [d]u . 
ni . rtsas . bead | | htshal . brgyags , [B 3] bah . don . ci . 
mchis . pa . ni I I dgrah s . htshal | | da . Itar . hams . la . 
bab . cih . | htshald. 

[1] “To the great lord, the magistrate, are submitted 
sorrow and mirth (?). [1-B 1] Previously in council 

deliberating the taking of the citadel of Little Nob we on 
the top of a part of the watch-tower were engaged in guarding 
the town {mkhar) of Ka-dag. [B 1-3] Meanwhile an enemy 
troop in great force slew our families. First of all they 
destroyed the harvest {or they carried ofi the things in the 
houses ?). The food and victuals that were in the store-pits 
the enemy ate. Such a loss having taken place, we report.'^ 

Notes 

1. 1. [skyo]-gsolan~rgad : The reading is uncertain. We 
have translated skyo~gsol-]mm~rgod, 

1. 2. skun-mkhar : Note that Little Nob has a citadel. 
mthoii-kyab : See above, p. 559. 

i. B 3. nams : See below, p. 569. Or = “ reflection ’’ ? 
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26. M.I. xlii, 1 (wooden tablet ; c. 21 x 2 cm., somewhat 
fragmentary ; 11. 3 recto + 3 verso of regular dhu~can \\Titing, 
partly erased — for further use of the tablet ?). 

[1] I . 1 snon . glo I [cag . ra ?] 

zin . [m]chis . mchis . pa . las | | rtahi . lo . la | ban , hde . 

[-2] mtshog . . byin . [gi] | . 

[Dru . gu ?] . sba-i . zes . mchi . nas 

g[c]es [3] [do] . c[i]g . stagi . [len . 

ba . dan] | bluri [byufi ?] . bah . hog . tu . | myi . hdihi . 

yus . I [B 1] [mchi . nas | 

[i . hd]i . sbyi (myi ?) . sk}nigs . las | bdag . gis . mjald | [ 

[B 2] de . dpan . gtan , tshigs . kyan . gsah . ba 

las I I Ita . . . hede yus . mjald . pa . 

sgan (?) [B 3] -u . blar . gsol . te . | gra . tus . Ka . dag . du . 
hgug . pa . Ita . zig | bdag . nan . [pa . ni] | Nob . chu . 

nuhi [tshjal . kha | hdzin[d] . dan . yan . lag . ni . ma . 

mchis I 

(Apparently referring to some quarrel or suit about 
a donkey, wherein a bande was concerned.) 


[B 3] . . after previously requesting the complainants 
to , the seminary assemblage was summoned, it 


appears, to Ka-dag. Your humble servant himself wishes 
, ... of Little Nob. The spokesman [and] his subordinates 
are not come. 

Notes 

1. B 3. gra~tus : This apparently means ‘‘ the assemblage 
{tus) of the seminary [gnva) “ the seminary in a body 
It is mentioned again below (p. 58d) ; perhaps it functioned 
in trials of cases at law. 

kha-hdzind-dan-gan-lag ; In this connexion gandag seems 
to mean those associated with ( — Sanskrit ariga ‘ member ’)’' 
the spokesman ; below (pp. 574, 593) we have a ‘‘ guarantor 
khas-len, in place of the spokesman '' kka-hdzin, 

27. M.I. xiv, 23 (wood, fragment of a covering tablet, 
with a cavity for a clay seal ; c. 9 x 2*5 cm. ; 11. 1 recto 

^ gyi crossed out ? 
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(the addressee) + 3 verso of ordinary epistolary dhu-can 
yTiting). 

[1] II thugs . bde . ham . myi . bde . moll . . . [2] Ka*dag. 
gi . rtse . rje . dan . zin . rtsod . pa : rnams . . [3] myur . du . 
iii . Ho . nir . mchi . bahi . rno . myi . . . 

[1] “ Happy or not happy [2] the chief 

lord of Ka-dag and those in dispute concerning the fields. 

. . . [3] unable to go at once to Ho-ni.'" 

28. M.I. iv, 101 (wooden tablet, fragmentary ; c. 7 x 
2 cm. ; 11. 2 recto + 3 verso of regular dbu~can writing, blurred 
and barely legible). 

[1] ^ 1 . I Xob.cheii.po.na | blon . . [2] bstu (?). 
bstus . pa . dan . Ka . dag . nas . . . 

‘‘ In Great Xob Councillor .... assembly was assembled 
and from Ka-dag . . 

29. M.I. ii, 005 (wooden tablet, fragmentary ; c. 17-5 x 
2 cm. ; 11. 2 recto + 2 verso of small, regular dhu-can writing). 

[B 2] I Xob.chu.nur.khre.khal.gnis.drans | Ka.dag. 
khre . las . Lha . chun . rta . rin . du . kh[r]al. 

“ To Little Xob twm loads of millet were conveyed. From 
the Ka-dag millet Lha-chun levied for the price of a horse.” 

Ka-dag w^as mentioned above (in Xo. 1, p. 556), and it is 
further named in M.I. 0077, i, 14 ; i, 17 ; iv, 19 ; xiv, 38, 
61a ; wherein, how^ever, there is no information. In ii, 40 
(below, Xo. 30, p. 569) a courier of Ka-dag is mentioned. 

The place was, as we see, a towm {mkhar) wdth a w^atch- 
to\ver [mtlioii-khijab) and a chief lord {rtse-rje). It seems to 
have been closely associated wdth Great and Little Xob, 
and it was. no doubt, in their neighbourhood. There w^as 
a territorial regiment belonging to the district. 

YI. XoB-CHED-po (Great Xob), Xob-chu-xu (Little Xob), 
XoB-sOD (Lo\ver Xob), the Ho-bhog (River Xomads ?) of 

Little Xob 

Concerning Xob and its three castles for wKich we 
should probably read three towms ” {mkhar-sum), informa- 
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tion furnished by the documents and elicited by Professor 
A. H. Francke has been given by Sir Aurel Stein in Serindia 
(pp. 322, 468-9, 1462). The obvious importance of the place 
or places, especially of Little Xob, which Sir Aurel Stein 
identifies with Charkalik, may justify a publication in full 
of the more extensive documents, which also serve to throw 
light upon the circumstances and life of the time and name 
some of, no doubt, the leading personages. 

30. M.I. ii, 40 (paper, complete ; c. 30 x 5 cm. ; 11. 3 
of ordinary cursive dhu-caa writing, clear). 

[1] I . I blon.Hphan.po.rjes ] | Nob . mkhar . sum . 
gi . sgyehu . ga . rnams . la . sprin . iio | | bya . dga . mahi . 
thog . ci . hdus . pa . dan [2] hbans . gyi . nams . dan . snams • 
tshas . gyi . phyi . nas . zib . tu . Stag . G-ya . bzan . Lha , rtsa . 
skyes . la . sprin . ba . yin | | hdi . na . gthir . gyur . ban . cen 
[3] riris . pa . gchig . Ka . dag . pas . rdzon . sig | | 

One or more red seal- impress ions. 

[1] Sent by Councillor Hphan-po-rje to the sgyeliu-ga 
(bagmen ?) of Nob. the Three Towns. [1-2] Of the reA^enue 
of presents, whatever has been collected, and besides (?) the 
nams and snams (defaults and surpluses ?) of the subjects, 
an exact statement is to be sent later to Stag (Tiger) C4-yu- 
bzan Lha -rtsa -skyes. [2-3] After a rest ther^(?} vsend by 
a swift courier of Ka-dag.'’ 

A otes 

1. 1. sggehii-ga : '' bagmen is a conjecture ; see above, 
p. 561, and cf. sgijehi small bag 

N ob-mhliar-sum : Here we have the Three Towns of Nob ; 
so too in M.I. viii, 10. which mentions also the various 
towers (?) of the town boundary {mlchar .ris.so. solj i . rtse ) • 
The next document will mention the Four Towns. 

1. 2. Stag G-yu-bzah : Evidently the local general ” 
(dmag-dpon), who, as in JRAS. 1927, p. 70, would proceed 
to put pressure on the defaulters. 

Mi-na-gthir-gyur : Perhaps this means '' if there is any 
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question there ’’ {hdi-na “ here ' = “ there like atra in 
the Kharosthi documents) from gti-ha ‘‘ to question Or 
perhaps gthir comes from sti rest 

1. 3. Ka~dag : On this place, see above, pp. 556-7, 565-9. 

31. M.L xiv, 10% (paper ; c. 29 x 19 cm. ; 11. 12 of 
large, rather coarse, cursive dbu-can writing + 1-1 (inverted) 
in a smaller, neater hand). 

[1] dan I rtse . rje . Khrom . bzre . Bzan . koh , la[spr]bi . 
st[e] ) [Ian . hdihi] . st[o]n . sla . ra . ba . tshes . bchus . Nob . 
chu . hur . phyin [2] par . rdzohs . sig . par . mjal . pa . las | j 

hphrin . byan bsgyah[s] . nas | hbrugi . lohi . ston . 

zla . ra . [3] tshes . bchu . bdun . [la] . slar . Nob . chu . hur . 
mchis . pa . las | khyo(e ?)tZ . kyi[s] . spri[h] . ba . la | bdag . 
chag . glo . ba . myi . [4] ches . ste | Pag . tsa . ni . Klu . rtse . 
hi . so . pa . la . gtogs . pas | Myo . ni . Iba . tsha . khehs . hi , 
su . tsain . gis . Klu . rtser , [5] phyin . par . [gtoh] . zes . 
mchi . nas j [hdi . slar . na .] Nob . chu . hu . [mkhar . bzi] . 
klogs . ma . [s]pu . [mdzad] . m[o] [6] mchis . pa . las . thogs * 
par . gyur . te | Ian . hdi , hi . [sto]n . [zla . ra . bahi] . tshe[s] . 
bchu . bdun . la . sul . du [7] zugs j mkhar . bzihi : [bla . 
sha . rjehi .] hphrin . byah . nas . ma . g- . bshu . . btags . 
gi . glo . ba . ( myi , ches [8] zes . mchi . ba . dan j bah . 
cheii . Lda . ka . Hwa . Iwa . rmas . slahs j rdzas . ma . skyes . 
dan , tshogsu . . mu . khri . gui [9] kyis . thabs . bgy[i]s . 
ste - ru . ba , ma . btah . ba . dan j mkhar . bzi . Ema . 
[sgra] . rje . la ; yah . skad . chig . myi . gtah . [10] hdi . skad . 
sprih . bahi . rigs | kho . na . guis . g[lt]os . zes . bah . chen . 
Hwa . Iwas | rtse . rje . blon . Legs [11] bzah . dah . blon . 
Rma . sgra . dah . | Ita . Zastsogs . [tsa . rhu .] Gun , tshah 
Klus . ma . de . sgya . ro . zigs . legs . gyi [12] g-yu(a) . shar . 
bkah . [mchid] . bgyis . ste | zah . Ion . rnams . kyi . dphaii . 
rgyas . btab . pah [13] bgyis. 

Inverted : Lda . ka . Wa . hva . sug . yig . tshad. 

[1] •* . . . sent to . . . and the chief lord Khrom-bzer 
Bzah-koh [to the efiect that] it should be sent so as to reach 
Little Nob by the tenth day of the first autumn month of 
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this year, after the arrival ijysgijahs '? = hrgyaiis ' arrive in 
haste of the missive, we on the seventeenth day 

of the first autumn month of the Dragon year came back to 
Little Xob. [3-5] We not being satisfied with what you 
had written, Pag-tsa, who was associated with the Klu- 
rtse soldiers, and Myo with some twenty arrogant fellow® 
{Iba-tsha ?), said ‘ Give us leave to go to Klu-rtse [5-6] 
Later, as a mistress who was with child (spu-mdzad-mo) was 
come to Little Nob, the Four Towns, they waited. [6-8] 
On the seventeenth day of the first autunm month of this 
year they took the road and went saying ‘ We are dis- 
contented with from a missive on the part 

of the previous chief of the Four Towns.’ [8-9] The thing® 
required by the courier Lda-ka Hwa-lwa not having been done 

and quarrelling with {one another ?) they did 

not leave even the tent-coverings and sent not a word to 
Rma-sgra, the chief of the Four Towns. [10] The courier 
Hwa-lwa having represented in the presence of the chief 
lord Councillor Legs-bzan, Councillor Rma-sgra and the rest, 
the tsa-rhu Guii-tshal Klus-ma-de and the sgga-ro Zigs-legs 
that ‘ This ought to be reported. -Those two should be 
looked after the Uncle-Ministers caused their signatures to 
be attached." 

Inverted : Hand-signature of Lda-ka Wa-lba.” 

^otes 

1. 1. Pag-tsa : This is perhaps for Pa -t sab, which occurs 
in M.I. viii, 53 ; xiv, 34 ; M. Tagh. 0583, c. iii, 009, p. 583 
below, and often in the Bstan-hggur colophons. 

Klu-rtse : See below, p. 587. 

1. 5. nikhar-bzi : The Four Towns of Nob. 

1. 11. tsa-rhu : Probably an official title ; see above, 
p. 563. 

1. 13. sug-gig-tshad : This phrase has occurred before, 
JRAS, 1927, p. 814. 

32. M.I. iv, 936 (paper ; c. 28 x 11 cm. ; discoloured ; 
11. 10 of black, ordinary epistolary dbu-can writing). 
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[1] 1 I VOS . bii . lohi . dpyid . Xob . chumihi . rje . zin . 

bzens . kha . Inar . bgyis . te j zin . . niyi . grans . kyis . | 

bgo . bar | bka . g[r]os [2] chad . nas | dban . po . dan . 
zin . hgod . kyi . riu . lugs . kyis . sug . las . btshal . bahi , rtsis . 
mgo . niyin . smrar . bris . pa j [3] ^ | | dbati . than , can . 
dan I gtan . ziii . dan . ra , sul . gcig . kyah . myi . brtsan . te [ 
zin . [cna .s}ta]. myi . grans . kyis . [bgo] [4] [bar] . chad(n) | 
then . bros . [dan . bjzens . dral . bgyid . du . gcig . kyan . myi . 
gnan . ste | bzens . kha . Inar . bead . nas . [5] bzens . 
lit shams . tho . rgya . can . du . bgyi . | | rtsis . nrgo . las , 
hgal . te I bzens . d[ra]l . dan . thon . bros . bgyis . [6] pa . 
zig . mchis . na | zin . byelju . non . du . bgyis . te | thog . 
biar . bsdu | dnos . chad . pa . rin . res . gcig . gis . gcad . | | 
SOSO [7] zin . pahi . niy[i] . grans . glu . yig . tu . bgyis . na . 
mkhar . ris . kyi . dpon . sna . la . gtan | log . good . pa . dan . 
chab , [8] skam . bgyid . pa . dan . | dpon . kha . slog . 
pa . dan | btsan . sbyur (shnr) . hdod . pa . zig . mchis , na | } 
snon . gyi . mkhar . khrinis [9] rnih . bzin . htshol . cig j I 
zan . Ion . [chedj . po . blon . Dge . bzan . dan | | blon . Btsan . 
la . Ijphan . | [hdi] [10] rnanis . g[sa]r . [du] . hdzugs . siii . 
lo[g] . mar . gyur . pas^ | [rtse . rje . I)pe . g/arn . dan . Mna . 
ber (btscr i bder I bzer ?) . bar . sin (zih ?) . dar] 

Verso : bco . [Ina] . bco . Ina . dam . sib . [la]s . rtsal . cig . | | 
[1] In the summer of the Hare year the lord's land in 
Little Xob Avas made into four partitions. [1-^^] Counsel 
was taken to divide the tillers numerically ; and the total 
of owners and of those who desired work according to the 
old usage of the land settlement was v/ritten down with 
mention of the names. [3-4] Xo persons having rights, or 
agreed lands, or remains of enclosure being confirmed, it 
was decided to divide the people of the various small lands 
numerically. [4-5] Xone being allowed to abandon the 
plough or to break open the partition, the division was made 
into five partitions, and the partition boundaries are to be 
furnished with boundary marks. [5-6] In case of any 
falling ofi from the total or of any persons breaking open 
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the partition or abandoning the plough, thereby violating 
the division of the tillage, they are to be brought in 
to the superiors (] thog-hlar-hsdu I the yield is to be 
raised ?). Fines were fixed at rates for the several cases. 
[6-7] The number of men of the several fields was made 
into a song and committed to the chief officers of the 
town boundary. [7-9] If any should be recalcitrant or 
cause the water to dry up or disregard the officers or 
desire to alter {shijur ?) what had been fixed, procedure 
should be according to the old town (fort) law of former 
times. [9-10] Great Ihicle-Councillor Dge-bzaii and 
Councillor Btsanda-hphan — these, who were at first appointed, 
having gone back down, the chief Lord Dpe-gzan and 
, . . contUiued the 

Verso : " Send by fifteens according to a fixed reckoning 
{dam-sib-las ?).*’ 

Notes 

1. 2. zin-hijod : " Settling the land ” : the phrase has been 
noted above, p. 560. Rje-ziU, pp. 562, 461. 

1. 3. fjtan-zih : '' fixed field " or “ established agree- 

ment " ? The phrase recurs below. No. 33. 

IL 2 and 5. rtsis~mgo : Total '' ; see JRAS. 1927, p. 8G 
and M.I. viii, 646. 

1. 5. tho-rgga : = '' boundary mark occurs in other 

documents (Ch. 79. xiv, 5. etc.). 

]. 7. mk'har-ris : '‘Town-boundary”; cf. p. 569. 

33. ^I.T. xliv, 2 (wooden tablet, e. 13-5 x 2 cm., frag- 
mentary at left : 11. 3 recto 4- 2 rerso of ordinarv cursive 
dhu- can writing). 

[1] • . gyas,te | j dby[aii. thjan.can .daii.gtan .zih.gi . 
mains [2] . . . log.zhi.du.bgos.pa.lags | do.cig.ni | 
skran [3] . . -r | chun . pa . dag (dgu ?) . bsugs . pas . . . 
[B 1] . . [mkh]ar . Xob . ched , po , -is (?) . rje . zin [ | gi - 
mgo . . . n . ni . . [B 2] . . j thebs . pa . dan | Xob . chun . 

nu[hi] . nil . myi . bsugs . pa 

[1] . . 2’ persons having rights and fixed fields . . . . 
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[2] divided into . . fields. Some two were summoned (?) 
... [B 1] the lord's land of Great Nob [B 2] the people 
settled in Little Xob/' 


Notes 

This document has points of similarity to the preceding, 
e.g. in the phrases db{y)ah-t}ian-can and gtan-zih. 

1. B 1. rje-zih : ‘‘ Lord's land ” ; see pp. 562, 564, above, 
34. M.I. xiv, 109a (paper ; c. 29 x 17 cm. ; smudged and 
discoloured ; 11. 10 of large, rather cursive dhu~can writing)- 
[1] I . I sbrul . gyi . lohi . dbyar . blon . Man . zi[gs] , 
lastsogs . pas | | khrom . gyi . hdun . sa . Gtsos . mo . glih 
[2J du . btab . pahi . Ian . la | | mnan . gyi . hbans . st[en . 
bor .] Legs . snan .las | | Hor . Ban . Gsas . by in . gyis [3] yib . 
ma . thub . pahi . g-yag . sdin . gchig . [hgrisdifi] . gnis . ste | 
Ko . hgori . rtug . dan . sgal . dra . ma . mchis . pa . rad [4] 
gsum . mjald . te | | hjal . bahi . dus . ni . Ian . hdi . hi . ston . 
zla . sol . bor . bahi . ston . zla . hbrin . po . tshes | [5] Ina . 
la I Nob . chunur . hbul . bar . bgyis | dusu . ma . phul . 
ham I dpan . rgya . las . hbyufi . bahi . tshad . ma . thub . par 
[6] gyur . na | | gyur . te . Ko . hgon . rab . drug . ham | rin . 
bla [gla] . than . du . myi . sbyor . te | hog . tshons . kyi . 
than . du . dus . sum [7] gyi . dpan . rgya . myi . htshal . bar | | 
Legs . snan . dan | khas . len . po . nan , Ldon . kofi . gnis . 
kyi . sug . gzi . la [8] gan . mchis . pahi . skor | nor . ph}Uigs . 
dan . nas . bra[s] . chi . la . bab . kyan . run . ste | bzun . 
na . yan . yus . myi . yal [9] bar , bgyis . pahi . dpan . la | 
rgyal . zigs . Legs . rtsan . dan . rtsig . Lha . rtsa . skyes . dan | 
[10] gyi . [dpa]n . rgya . dan | [kh]o[n] . ta . gnis . kyi . sug . 
rgya . dan . sug . yig . tshad . kyis . btab . pa 

[1“2] In reply to the despatch of Councillor Man-zigs 
and the rest in the summer of the Snake year, at the mart 
(town) assembly place, Gtsos-mo-glin. [2-5] There having 
arrived from the government servant {mnan-gyi-hhahs) 
Sten-bor Legs-snan three travelling parties, the Hor Ban 
and Gsas with a g-yag-sdih (?) and two hgri-sdih (?) hidden 
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and not to be found, and Ko-hgon without a ring (?) and 
a sgal-dra (load-net ?), the time for making payment is the 
fifth day of the middle autunm month, being the intercalary 
autumn month, of the present year. [5-7] Delivery is 
arranged to be at Little Nob. If delivery is not made at 
the time or does not reach the amount arising from the 
attested signature, or if it does, but Ko-hgon, not showing 
agreement in proportion to the six kinds and the prices, does 
not furnish an attested signature of the three times (i.e. a bill 
payable at sight) up to the value of the missing merchandize (?), 
[7-9] then whatever belongings there may be in the hands 
of Legs-snan and his guarantor, Nan Ldon-kon, property, 
cattle and barley and fruit, wherever found, may be seized 
without right of complaint : [9-10] in attestation whereof 
the attestation seals of the ' royal eye ’ {rgyal-zigs — 
rdja-caksuh) Legs-rtsan and the rtsig Lha-rtsa-skyes and 
. . . and the hand-marks and hand-signatures of those two 
are attached.” 

Notes 

The translation is in a few points uncertain or even 
conjectural. The general sense is that three persons are 
conveying merchandize from Legs-snaii, to be delivered in 
Little Nob. In case of failure of delivery in time or in the 
right quantities or with bills for what is deficient Legs-snan 
and his guarantor may have their whole property seized 
without right to bring a suit. The agreement is signed by 
a government overseer, a lawyer (?), and the two persons 
/ concerned. The gap in line 9, for a missing name, shows 

that the document is a draft only. 

1, 1. khrom-giji-hdun-sa : Concerning these assemblies 
see JRAS. 1927, p. 70. 

Gtsos-rno-glih : The place is not otherwise known. 

1. 2. mhan-qui-Jibahs : See above, p. 556. 

Hor : A Turk. 

1. 3. g-yag-sdin, Ijgri-sdih \ Is sdik ~ rtih "tail” or 
" end '' ; hgri may be for bhri " female yak 
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rad : Caravan “ (0, has been already noted {JRAS. 1927^ 
p. 820). Elsewhere we have the expression rad-gos 

travelling-clothes 

1, 6. hogdshons : Missing merchandize or merchandize 
sold below *' ? 

L 9. rtsig : Possibly this means a lawyer ” ; the 
same rtsig Lha-rtsha-skyes is mentioned in another legal 
agreement (M.I. xiv, 24). 

1. 10. sug-yig-tshad : See JRAS. 1927, p. 814. 

35. M.I. xliv. 7 (paper ; c. 31-5 X 9 cm. ; 11. 9 of neat, 
commonplace dhu-can script : red impressions of six or more 
seals). 

[1] ^11 fha^ . gi . lo . la | | zaii . Ion . chen . po . blon . 

Dpal . bzan . gi . khrom . Xob . chu . iiur . btab . pa hi . [Ian . 

la] I I Kgod . tsan . stod . kyi . sde . | snon . sky a . bohi . tshe | | 
Hn . tan . Gsas . chiin . zes . bgyi [2] tha . mar . zngs . nas j 
mtshan . By an . cub . bkra . sis . las | | Gnos . Ho . ses . bran . 
Pho . b[ts]o[n] . . rgya . rgyud . las . myi . rma . ba | [ sug . 
yig . las . rgya . Phu . tsba . ces . bgyi . ba . dgun . [3] lo . 
Ina . bcu . tsani . Ion . ba | | siion . dmag . byuns . gcig . gi . 
bar . du . yan . | | ban . de . rje . gol . gyi .... Ho . ses 
bgyiste | | Ho . se . la . gnas . sin . hkhol . ba | | lo . Ian . 

hdi . la I [4] Ho . ses . gthan . du . mjal . te | | riii . dmar . 

sran , brgyad . kyan . hphral . du | j ban . de . la . tshan . bar . 
stsald I I Phu . tsab . hdi . gthan . du . Ho . se . dban . ba . 
la II zal . mchu . tha . shad . hdogs . [5] pa . zig . b 3 mhste | 
brgyah . la . Phu . tsab . hos . sor . par . gyur . na jj zal . 

mchu . ci . byuh . ba . yah | ban . de . mchi[d . gyi]s . 

htshal . bar . bgyis . pahi . steh . du . bran . hdi .tsam . pod . pa . 
gcig . kyah [6] hphral . du . gthan . tshigs . hdi . su . hchan . 
ba . la I I ban . des . hphral . du . hbul . bar . bgyis | | ban . 
de . ma . mchis . na . khas . len | | dam . goh . nas [7] hb\uih . 
bahi . mams . mchid . kyis . htshal . bar . bgyis . pahi . dpah . 
la I I blon . Stag . sgra j rtse . rje . blon . Stag . Stag . rtsan | | 
blon . Dpal . bzah . . [Dge] .rje | blon . Dge [8] bzer . 

Lha . hbrug . brtsan | | zih . pon . Stag . bzah . Lha . spe . 
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Ldoii . phren . Mdo . gon | lastsogs . pahi . dpan . rgya . 

dau I d . dan . khas . leii [9] gyi . sug , rgyas , btab . 

pa 1 i 

Smudges of Seals. Verso ; Phu . tsab . kyi . dpan . rgya. . 

[1] “In the . . . year, in reply to the despatch of the 

great Uncle-Councillor, Councillor Dpal-bzah, at the mart 
of Little Xob. [1-3] From a person of the Rgod-tsah 
upper district, who previously, when a layman, was called 
Hu-tah Gsas-chuh, but after entering the comnumity was 
named Byah-cub-bkra-sis (Bodhimahgala). Ghos Ho-se [had 
hired] a servant stated to be Pho-btson, a man of . . . Chinese 
family, but in his letters named the Chinaman Phu-tsab, aged 
about fifty years. [3] Ever since the arrival of an army in 
old days, the hande having been made by Ho-se ... of the 
lord's land (?)? he had been in service with Ho-se. [3-4] In 
the present year Ho-se, having come to an agreement, the 
price being eight red srah, sent it forthwith to the hande 
in full. [4-5] Phu-tsab. while according to this agreement 
under the authority of Ho-se, became involved in a dispute 
at law and, being defeated ran away to this side. [5-6] 
After the hande had caused a demand by letter to be made 
as to what the dispute was, it has been arranged that the 
hayide should at once give an equally capable servant to whoever 
is in possession of this agreement. [6-7] In case the hande 
does not come, it has been arranged that his guarantor 
shall send by letter all that results from the above decision ; 
[7-9] in evidence whereof the attestation marks of Councillor 
Stag-sgra, the head and lord Councillor Stag Stag-rtsan, 
Councillor Dpal-bzah-po Dge-rje. Councillor Dge-bzer Lha 
Hbrug-brtsan, the farmers Stag-bzah, Lha-spe, Ldoh-phreh, 
Hdo-goh, and others and the written signatures (hand-marks) 
of [the hande] and the guarantor are attached.'' 

Verso : ^ Attestation mark of Phu-tsab.'' 

Notes 

The case seems to be that a certain hande, Byah-cub- 
bkra-sis, hired out his slave Phu-tsab, a Chinaman, to a 
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person Gnos Ho-se in Ho-se (?), wlio paid a sum in com* 
position for the slave's services. The slave became involved 
in legal trouble and fled away to his old master, who after 
inquiring into the matter engages to compensate Gnos Ho-se 
either by a substitute or otherwise. The signature of Phu-tsab 
on the verso proves that he was with his old owner, the bande, 
1. 1. Rgod-tsah-stod-Jcyisde : Concerning this district see 
above, pp. 561-4. 

shja-ho : An ordinary man or layman. 

1. 2. thar-mar-zugs-nas : The reading mar is partly con- 
jectural ; the sense must be that of ‘‘ having become a monk 
Ho-se : A Chinese place-name, West of the river,” used 
as the name of the person. 

Pho-htson : The name has occurred before, JRAS. 1927, 

p. 828. 

1. 3. rje-gol : This must be some agricultural designation, 
since in another document (vol. liii, fol. 37) we have the 
phrase rje-gol-shja-bcu ''rje-gol ten crops”. 

Pku-tsba : Compendious for Phu-tsab. 

1. 4. zal-mchu : Perhaps only apparently — ‘‘ face-lip ”. 
In the sense clearly of a dispute it occurs in a very analogous 
document from Tim-huang, appended infra, pp. 592-4. 
tha-snad == Sanskrit vyavahdra " affair ”, 

1. 5. brgya-la : Apparently = brgyal4a, but in the sense 
of being the loser, recurs similarly in the above-mentioned 
document (infra, p. 594). 
sten-du : " After ” ; see JRAS. 1927, p. 79. 
fod-'pa : = phod-pa “ capable ”. 

1. 6. Jchas-Jen : The gap is, no doubt, for the insertion 

of the name, as in European legal drafts. 

dam-gon-nas-hbyun-bahi-rnams : " The things ensuing from 
the above decision ” recurs in the mentioned document (infra, 
p. 594). 

36. M.I. xliv, 0013 (paper fragment, torn and showing 
gaps ; c. 22 X 9 cm. ; 11. 4 of cursive dbu-can writing). 

[1] I [b]dag . mkh(r)ar . goh . nas [2] . . . 
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[phyajg . rgva . p[li]o[g . ste] | zin . hgod . kyi . rin . lugs . 
dan.mkhar.bzi.bla.dan | Nob.che . . . [3] . . . Ho-ses. 
gsol . bah I bda[g] . [ca]g . Nob . chuhu . pahi . sdum . pa . 
sar . I Nob . ched . po . . . . 

‘‘ Sent, seal attached, from the upper (eastern ?) town, 
petition of Ho-se to the messenger of the farm-settlement and 
the . . . four chief to^\^ls (or heads of the four towns and 
. . . Great Nob. . . . Petition of Ho-se. I at my familv 
residence in Little Nob , . . Great Nob.” 

Notes 

1. 2. Uit-hjod : See above, pp. 560, 573. 

1. 3. sdurn-'pa-sar : sdum~pa has occurred above, p. 566. 
On sar see JRAS. 1927, p. 558. 

37. M.I. XXX, 8 (paper, nearly complete ; c. 28 x 75 cm. ; 
11. 9 recto + 6 verso (five in a different hand) of neat dhii-can 
wTiting, rather closely packed and in parts illegible). 

[1] I . I — ] sgre . gan . sgra . la | | Khrom . koh . 
gyi . mchid . gsol . bah | | mchid . kyis . rmas . na . thugs . 
bdeh . zes . [g-yar] . tu . thos [2] te . glo . ba . dgah . zin . 
mchis . na I I bar . du . thugs . bdeham . myi . bdeh . shun . 
gsol . zin . mchis . na . bkah . stsald . par . gsol | | [ph]o . 
bran . na . sha . slar [3] pho . ha . dan . [hdrul] . ba . mchis . 
pa[hi] . bkah . mchid . [dan ?] . yul . phyogs . than (?) | | | 
zo . CO . Zla . bzer . gyi . za . shar . ched . myi . nad . phyugs . 

nad . lo(^) m ma . mchis | mdad(?) . dan . 

bah (?) . sohi . [rkye]n . ru . yah . lag . smad . man . chad . la | 
drug . rkya . gchig . la . dhul . srah . drug . las . [ma] . bab . 
dgun [5] tshun . chad . [spun] . dmag . myi . hthu | zes . 
mchi I Skal . hkhar . gyi . yi . geh . pho . bran . na . tshal . 
za . bgyid . pa . ma . mchis | | Khrom . [bzer ?] . gyi . bkah . 
mchid . ni [6] blon . Kri (Khri ?) . rma . las . chi . gstsan . 
pa . tsham . du . bahs | | mchid . yi . ge . hdi . sprih . ba 
tsham . na . Mdo . blon . sa . nas . | hphar . ma . sum . rol . 
dgu . tshod . chig . mchis . pah [7] la | Nan . goh . nas . 
myi . bol . dag . chig . mchis . pa . hdi . ba ( ? ) | smad . nas . [rjes . 
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su . gro . kyan ?] . zes . ni . inchi | gdan . gsol , dii . nuu . 
hchad . myi . gdali | blon . Man [8] zigs . la . gtad . ni . 
dnos . kyis . gsal . pa . lags . te . gnan | si , sos . kyi . [gla] . 
dgra . chud . ma . htshal . bar . gyis . sig . par . hdrul . ba . 
las . bkali . nan . ma [9] nidzad . par . gyis .la | | lidi . 
dag . tu . yan . stsari . lo . dgra . nos . pas | [bas . ma] . 
skyes . kyan . ston . sna , hthon . tu . Nob . [sod] . phyogsu • 
gtan . bar [B 1] htshal . na . | Email . cun . gyi . sug . 

las . kyan . Nob . sod . phyi . ma ^ . yan . man . tu . mchis . 
pa . Itar . bgyis . sin . mchis | | 

(The remaining text (inverted) is a letter, in a different 
hand, from Rnian-la -skyes and Stag-slebs to Jo-bo Zla- 
bzer.) 

[1-2] “ To . . sgre-gah-sgra : letter-petition of Khrom- 
kon. I was glad to have heard above that, as a letter stated, 
you were happy. Begging to inquire whether in the interval 
you have heeyi happy or not happy, I beg you to send your 
commands. [2-5] Report of messengers and missives 
received in the residence, first and last, and of the district 
[news]. With the magistrate Zla-bzer there is tidings \ched ?] 
that disease of men and disease of cattle have not ceased (?). 
... In the property of monuments (?) and tombs, down to 
minor establishments, out of some six crops not more than 
six srah of silver has been levied. Before winter an army of 
brethren cannot assemble. [5-6] Letter of [from ?] Skal- 
hkhar : In the residence there is nothing to eat. As for 

a letter of Khrom-bzer, what has from Councillor 

Khri-rma, need only be mentioned. [6-8] At the moment 
of sending this letter there have come from the residence of 
the Councillor of Mdo three despatches to the extent of nine 
sides. He states that from Nan-gon plenty of men have 
come : from Smad it is the same. There is nothing to report 
to your divan. Thanks for making now clear what has been 
sent to Councillor Man-zigs. [8-B 1] As regards stringent 
orders not having been sent by letter that at the price of 
1 phyi.ma is crossed out. 
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life and death the enemy should not be allowed to penetrate, 
among the people here also, not content with the year’s 
grain having been taken by the enemy, as soon as autumn 
arrives it is desired to let them in on the Nob-sod side. 
Rmaii-cun's handiwork {or tidings ?) has abundantly come 
to Nob-sod— so it has been made to appear.” 

Notes 

The document reports the substance of news from various 
sources and not of a cheering character : an epidemic among 
men and cattle, want of money and food, scarcity of men for 
the army, encroachment of ‘‘ the enemy The places 
named are Skal-hkhar, which sounds like Khalkha (if con- 
ditions of time and place allow), and Mdo, Avhich is clearly 
Mdo-khams. Who '' the enemy ” are does not appear. The 
translation is in part uncertain. 

1. 3. died : This seems to mean “ tidings ”. 

1. 4r. mdad : In the sense of a monument to the dead the 
Avord occurs in the Chronicle, 11. 32, IIG. 

” property ” (?). Cf. 1927, p. 837. It seems 
as if the property of the tombs and monuments Avas being 
called into use. 

1. 5. sfun-dmacj : “ Army of brethren.” i.e. of monks (?). 

1. 6. hphar-ma : “ Missive ” occurs in M. Tagli., h, ii, 0035 ; 
€ iii, 0025, etc. 

roCdgic : “ Nine sides ” of paper or Avmod ? 

1. 7. Nan-goh : This might mean Eastern or Upper 
Nan ”, 

Smad : No doubt = Mdo-smad. 

I. 8. si-sos-hji-gla : Wages of being saA^ed from death.” 

1. B 1. sug-las : This might also mean tidings 

38. M.I. xxAuii, 002 (paper, discoloured and torn ; c. 28 X 
34 cm. ; 11. 19 of rather cursi\"e and sera AAdedf?6/^ -can AATiting). 

[1] ^ I : I sbrul . gyi . lohi . dpyid . sla . ra . ba . gnam . 
ston . gi . gdugs . la , | rtre . rje . blon . Ju . cu[g] . dan . 
[2] zan . blon . skyah . po , Dbye (Drne ?) . rma . las . bsogs . 

JR AS. JULY 1928 38 
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pahi . g-yar . snar . | yus . bdag . Pan . tshab . Ebeg [3] 

cbun . dan . Idon . pbran . Spra . hii . kon . gis | rin . lus . 
kyis I Elan . spun . po . spun . dan . snon [4] po . spun . 
dan . phyir (phyis) . spu . Klu . hdus . dan . dan . Hbe . Myes . 
mthon . dan . Elan . phran . Hphan . legs [5] la . stsogs . 
pab I glar . bkug . nas | yus . bdag . Ebe . chuii . la . 
stsogs . pab . mcbid . nas | [G] bdag . cag . Nob . cbu . nu . 
nas I Hor . gyi . mjug . stog . It an . sogs . brgyad . pun . 
cba . gcig I [7] btus . ste . Nob , cbed . por . mcbis . pa . 
dan . rtse . rje . las . sin . tbun . [ni]yi . hgah . gyar . po . 
bgyis .pa [8] las | si . tbun . gyi . myi , ni . ma . mcbis . 
slad . rol . kban . ml . seg . zig . zes . mcbi . nas | bdag . 
[9] gnis . kyis . kyi . khafi . ru[l] . gcig . bsegs . pa . las | 
khon . ta . gon . na . [sm]o[s] . pa . myi . Ina . log . nas [10] 
bdag . cag . gnis . [kb]ye . [tshojgs | gbug (gbrug ? gnug ?) . 
dub . gi . kbar . bsdegs . nas | [tba&s] . gum . tsam . bgvis 
[11] pah I bdag . nan . [pa] . da . Ita . nan . non . kbar . 
ba . bgo . la . chags . ste . mcbid . yu[s] . [rtso]d . . . bdi . 
[it . ,] [12] — Spra . hu . kon . ni . da . du . spo . na . 
mcbis . nel | bdag . gnis . la . ston . sde . gnis . my[i] . rje . 
-o — s [13] dan . bdag . cag . bka . bin . stsal . te | dka 
bias . la . mcbi . bah | bkab . lun . sun . pbyun[s] [14] 
bdag . [c]ag . sma . pbag | khrims . gan . tan . hbyor . pa . 
bla . cbed . po . man . chad . gsol . zin . brtsad [15] htshal . 
na . na . khrims . bzin . bskron . te . dum (?) . ba . gdab . par . 
gsol . zes . mcbi . nas ^ | khon . ta . rna[ms] [16] . . . ^ 

I I kyi . gnahi . myin . rus . la | Hgren . ro . Klu . brtan | 
Kbu . Stag . cbun . dan j [17] So . nam . legs | Eum 
(Turn ?) . Mtsho . brtsan | Hbrin , hbrug . Spe | Dru . gu . 
Lba . legs . rnams [18] kyi . gna . rgya . dan . rin . lugs . 
dan . dpan . cben . dan . khon . tab . rnams . kyi . sug . rgyah . 
btab . pab . [19] gra . dus . ni . dbyar . sla . hbrin . pohi . 
no . la . mcbid . ^ . sagsu . htshal . par . bgyis | | 

Five seals illegible. 

' ^ erased. 2 below the line. 

3 pahi .mchid .nas is here crossed out. * ku here crossed out. 
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[1-2] “ On the new-moon day of the first spring month 
of the Snake year, in the presence of the chief lord, 
Councillor Ju-cug, and the Uncle-Councillor Sh/ah-po 
Dbye-rma and the rest. [2-5] The complainants, Pan-tsab 
Rbeg-chun and Ldoh-phrah Spra-hu-kon, having by messenger 
engaged on hire the Rian eldest (?) brother and elder brother 
and yoimger brother Klu-hdus and Hbe Myes-mthon and 
Rlan-phran Hphan-legs and others, the complainants Rbe[g]- ' 
chilli and the rest write : [5-7] We, having from Little Nob 

assembled a company of eight porters of the 

Turks, came to Great Nob. [7-10] Having from the chief 
lord procured the hire of some stick-gatherers and the stick- 
gatherers not having come, we were told to break down 
a ruined house outside. When we two had broken down a 
ruined house, the five above-mentioned persons, at a time 

when the children were tired came upon us and ill- 

treated us almost to the point of death. [11-12] With the 
sordid .... clinging to our garments (?) we humble persons 
make complaint by letter as follows : [12-14] Spra-hu-kon 
during his removal here fell ill. The two Stoh-sdes not .... 
to us and sending us to the Bkah-lun, we went to the dis- 
tinguished Dkah (sic). The Bkah-lun was biassed and abused 
us. [14-15] ' Law you can have, if you like. In case you 
desire to complain by petition up to the great Lama (? bla), 
pray take care to summon (?) witnesses according to law. 
[15-18] As to the names and families of their witnesses, 
they are Hgren-ro Klu-brtan, Klu Stag-chun and So-nam-legs, 
Rum Mtsho-brtsan, Hbrin-hbrug Spe, Dru-gu Lha-legs, 
whose attestation marks and the hand-signatures of the 
messenger, the courier and of those persons are attached. 
[19] The seminary assembly has been called by letter for 
the beginning of the middle summer month. 

Notes 

1. 1. Skyaii-po: See p. 562. 

1. 2. Pah-tsab : See above, p. 571. 
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1. 3. Rlah : This is, no doubt, a local name, and the 
Rlan-phran below is ‘'the little Elan”. In M.L iv, 105, 
is named a Elan Klu-stod, and in M. Tagh., c. iv, 0035, 
we have mention of a Elan district or regiment (sc?e). 
The three brothers seem all to have been named Klu-hdiis, 
whence the manner in which they arc particularized. 

1. 6. Hor-gyi-mjug-stog : Is mjug-stog for hjug-Jdog, which 
seems to have the sense of “ obstacles (= “ protection 
against ? ") ? But mjug occurs elsewhere rear 

I. 8. slad-rol : “ Outside/' as in M.I. xxviii, 0023, skun- 
kar-ggi-slad-rol “ outside the fort The ruined house was 
perhaps to be torn down for firewood. 

II. 12-13. stoih-sde . . . hkaJj-hin : Thousand District " 
and “ Command ’’ seem to be uv' I for the respective officials. 

1. 14. gah-t{}i)a}> : As much as you like " ? 

1. 15. dum-ha : — dim-pa ? 

1. 17. Hgren-ro : See above, pp. 86-7. 

1. 18. rih-lugs : ^ rih-lus of 1. 3 ; cf. JRAS. 1927, p. 66. 

1. 19. gra-dus : “ Seminary assembly,” no doubt for the 

trial. See p. 567, 

39. M.I. i, 27 (paper fragment, right hand ; c. 17 X 
16*5 cm. : 11. 4 of rather clear, faint dhu-can writing). 

[1] . . zah . Ion . chen . po , zah . Btsan . sum . sgras ! 
[2] Nob . cunuhi . rtse . rje . rnams . la . sprih . ho | | [3] 

dpeyi . pahi . zo . sa . cher . hbul . ha . dan ] | khams . rgyud . 

mar [4] ... dgahr | | Nob . cunuhi . mhan . slabs . dan . 
tshas . . . 

[1-2] “ Sent by the great Uncle-Minister Uncle Btsan - 
sum-sgra to the chief lords of Little Nob. [3] The liberal 
present of an useful contribution and ... [4] . . glad. 
The government demands of Little Nob and ...” 

'Notes 

1. 3. dpen-pahi-zo-sa : On this phrase see JRAS, 1927 
p. 75 n. zo-sa-cher-hul recurs in M.I. x, 3. 
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40. M.I. iv, 138 (wooden tablet, partly broken away at 
left : c. 15*5 X 2*5 cm. ; 11, 2 recto + 2 verso of ordinary 
dbu-can writing). 

[1] II Nob . cu . fiu . bi . rtse . bla . dan . rtse . sman . 
la I I yos . bu . lohi [2] sp[y]id . sla . ra . ba . la | | skii . 
blabi . bres | skid (snid ? sdud 0 . bzin . bzans [B 1] . . . 
gsol . te I lag (leg ? dag ?) . dgra . dan | sogs . mein . la 
[B 2] sman . bris . pabi . gner . hsus (byus ?) | j 

[1] “ To tbe bead Lama (?) and bead physician of Little 
Nob : In tbe first spring month of tbe Hare year. Begging 

request tbe attention of writing a prescription for 

lag-dgra (?) and sogs-mcin (retention of urine ? gsog-gchi)^ 

Note 

It seems as if there were in Little Nob an official bead 
physician 

41. M.I. xiii, 12 (paper, smudged and discoloured ; 

c. 30 X 8 cm. ; 11. 6 recto + 1 verso of cursive dbu-can 

writing). 

[1] ^ I . I jo . co . Btshan . ta . dan | Klu . sgra .la | j 
yul . mthon . gi . mchid . gsol . ba | | slar . yan , snan • 
sfuiiis . gsol . pa . [2] [l]ags | Nob . ched . pohi . Rtse . 
rgod . kyi . lo . tail . pbul . babi . bul | Lba . -hi . 1- . nod . 
cin . mebisna | bul . stsald . par . gsol [ [3] bdag . cag . 
gi . lo . tan . c i. lus . pa . daii | bon . bu{?) . rgyag | li . bal . 
pha . re . gaii . zig | bdi . rnams . sul . dii . hbul . bar | | 

[4] blon , Lba . bzari . la . yaii . gsol . te | spu . bal . ci . 
nia . pbul . ba | bdi . bzin . lhag . tsbad . ma . mebis | 

[5] su . la . zin . mchis . na | | bdag . gi . sug . rgya . yan | | 
diios . gyis . gsold . pa . lags . na | de . las . thugs . [6] 
mdzad . du . gsol. 

Verso : ^ I . I Nob . cbed . pohi . byi , ba . lohi . lo . tan | 

[1-2] '' To the magistrates Btshan-ta and Klu-sgra : 
letter petition of tbe land-overseer. Then he inquires as 
to your health. [2] In case the receipt for the delivery of 
tbe year-levy from Etse-rgod in Great Nob has come to your 
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lordship's hands, despatch of the receipt is requested. [3-4] 
What remained of our year-levy, ass, yak, bell-metal, wool 
(or Khotanese and Nepalese, Li-Bal-pha), whatever there 
was in each case, these in residue I am requesting Councillor 
Lha-bzah to supply. [4-5] Of hair and wool there is thus 
with no one any not delivered remainder. [5] My own 
signature also I beg now to submit. Attention is requested 
accordingly." 

Verso : Year-levy of Great Nob for the Mouse year.’’ 

Notes 

1. 2. Rtse-rgod : “ Summit Rgod ” is probably a part of 
Egod concerning which see above, p. 561-4. It is ciirious 
that rtse-rgod may mean also “ mirth and laughter ", as 
supra, p. 566. 

1. 3. li-hal-pha-re-gan-zig : I have taken re-gah-zig as = 

whatever there was in each case But the whole phrase 
is rather puzzling; compare M.I. xiv, 59, bal-pho-re-gaii-zig, 
and xxi, 1, phgifi-rggu-bal-pho-re-gah. 

Summarizing, we may mention in regard to Little Nob 
that we hear of its chief lord (rtse-rje, M.I. vii, 27, 76 : 
xiv, 0027 ; xxvi, 13 ; xxxii, 13), of its yngo-rnon (M.I. vii, 
27 ; X, 3), of its foreign councillor ” {dgra-blon, M.I. xxvii, 
7), of its ‘‘regional chiefs" {itos-pon, M.I. xxvii, 7). and 
its chief Lama " and ” chief physician ” (M.I. iv, 138). 
It is called a “ town " [mMiar, M.I. xliv, 005) and a ‘‘ mart 
{khrom, M.I. xliv, 7). We hear of the “ Three Towns " and 
also of the “Four Towns". Great Nob is a “town" 
{gnkhar, M.I. xliv, 2), and it has a “ chief lord " (rtse-rje. 
M.I. X, 2, 3, 9 ; vii, 27) and “ lord’s land *’ (rje-zin. 31.1. 
xliv, 2). Sometimes we hear of the ‘‘ chief lord of Great and 
Little Nob " (31. 1, vii, 27). 

Yl. Nob-sod (Lower Nob), Klu-rtse, G-yun-drun-rtse 

42. 3I.I. i, 24 (paper fragment ; c. 11 x 17 cm. ; mucli 
torn and badly smudged; 11. 17 (?) recto -V 8 (1) verso of 
cursive dbu-can writing, barely legible). 
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[A 5] giier . gyi . kliumsu . myi . ruiiste 

[A 9] khrom . Der (?) . ha . ra . tshiin , cad . skad . sbyi . . . 

[A 13] Mdo . sgral . stefi . du 

[A 14] Kill . rtsehi . hphar . pliyogs . dan 

[B 3] Xob . sod . na . [phyu] 

[B G] Xob . chu . hu . yah. 

[A 5] Xot proper to j^^rforni " 

[A 9] As far as the mart Der-ha-ra a rumour ” 

[A 13] Up to Mdo -sgral. ' 

[A 14] beyond Klu-rtse ’’ 

[B 3] in Lower Xob 

[B G] Little Xob also.” 

X ote 

Concerning Der-ha-ra and Mdo -sgral we have no informa- 
tion. Klu-rtse is mentioned p. 571 above and in — 

43. M.I. xxviii, 0021. 

^ I I Kill . rtse . chu . myig . gyi . tshiigs . po[n] [2] 
Ktsah . Spe . sme. 

“ Rtsah Rpe-sme. captain of the Spring of Klu-rtse.'' 

44. M.I. xxviii, 0010. 

... [2] ... Kill . rtser . yah . sprih . ste | 

’■ To Klu-rtse also a message has been sent." 

15. M.I. iv. 132 (paper fragment : c. 31 X 7 cm. ; 1. 1 
of large, ordinary cursive dhu-can writing). 

[1] I . I r[ta . hi . lo] . la | | s[k]un . [mkh]ar . Xob . 
chu . hu . G-yiih . druh . rtser | skyin (rkyen ?) . gyi [ 
[s]un . dpag . spu . tshugs | dkar. 

“ In the Horse year at G-yiih-driih-rtse in Little Xob 
fort. . . 

Xote 

It looks as if G-yiih-druh-rtse were merely a height or 
tower in the fort itself. 
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VII. SnAN-SDAN and SnAN‘RTSE 

4G. M.I. viii. 44 and 43 (two wooden tablets ; No. 44, 
e. 17'5 X 2 cm. : 11. 2 redo + 3 verso ; No. 43. c. 20 x 3 cm. : 
11. 3 reeto + 3 verso ; ordinary cursive dbu<an writing, in 
places rather faint). 

[1] II dpyid . sla . tha . chuhs . tshes . hi . sii . lhahi . 
dguh . sans . nas | | sul . tu [2] zugs . te | | dros . kyis . 
skA^es . Tan . gsor . tu . phyind , par . nichi .la ] | [B 1] de . 
phan . chad . sha . ra . daii . phyi . ra . ye . myig . cher . bgyis . 
nas I sul . pho . che [B 2] las . byol . te | hin . na .Ttul . 
dan . mgo . brtag | mtshan . ni . sgra [B 3] mchom . 
mhand . te | Snaii . sdah . dan [43, 1] Snah . rtse . yan . 
chad . sna . tshod . pas . bsgugs . nas | thabs . sa . gar . bde . 
ba [43, 2] dog . sa . nia . hpham . ba . nas | thabs . ma . 
nans (nohs ?) . par . zind . cih . thebs . par [43, 3] htshal . 
cig I I Snah . rtse . gzir . dguh . lha . bsdad . de . ma . byuh . 
na I gal . te | [43, B 1] sdih . gro . bo . rgyud . du . 
dog . sa . bsgrahs . nas | phyug . mahi . steh . du [43, B 2] 
sha . Itogs . na . pa . gnam . Itor (btor ?) . bor . bdab | bun 
(thun ?) . tshod . bgyad , ky-aii [43, B 3] gdahain | | mar . 
ma . sor . ma . thal . hes . na | rdud (2) . kah . dan . sdih . 
gro . bo. 

[1] ‘‘ Taking the road at daybreak on the twenty-fifth 
day of the last spring month, march so as to arrive at 
Tah-gsor by the time it becomes hot. [B 1] Thence onwards 
be very alert in front and behind ; avoiding the high road, 
look out for dust and heads during the day and during the 
night suppress soimds and listen. [B 3-43, 3] As far as 
Snah-sdah and vSnah-rtse you will be awaited by an advance 
party (?); where there is a convenient place for fighting 
not involving apprehension, be willing to accept a combat 
if not taken at a disadvantage. [43, 3- ] Having halted 
in the Snah-rtse territory five days, supposing nothing happcms 
if the followers. 
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Notes 

The latter part of the document is for the present untrans- 
latable, several of the expressions, e.g. dog-sa (“ narrow 
place’' ? ?), phyug-ma, sha-ltogs^ gnam-lior-hor, being obscure. 

44, B I. ye-myig : On this phrase see JKAS. 1927, 
p. 844. 

43, 2. thahs-yna-nans-par-zmd-cih : This might be read 
thabsanf : could we translate “'if caught where you must 
either fight or fly " ? 

• YIII. Stage 

In M.I. iv, 18, we have a wooden card ’ of a certain 
Stagu G-yu-sgra, i.e. G-yu-sgra of Stagu, and a person of 
Pug-tshe Stagu, i.e. perhaps Pug-rtse in Stagu, is mentioned 
in another wooden tablet (M.I. xxvii, 4). The place is, na 
doubt, the Stagu-JcJiroin '' mart (market-town) Stagu ” 
mentioned in M. Tagh., a, iv, 00128 (1. 5). 

IX. Etse-hthon 

The sde, district (or regiment) of Etse-hthon, is mentioned 
in M.I. xvi, 22 ; and a person Go-hji Spe-rton is named on 
his wooden card as belonging thereto (xv, 0012 : Rise 
htJion . gi \ Go . hji . Spe . rton \ 

47. M.I. viii, 58 (wooden tablet, complete ; c. 9 x 
2 cm. ; 11, 2 recto + 9 verso of ordinary cursive dhu~can 
writing). 

[1] I . I Hphan . la , brtsan . rmod [2] pah | Etse . 
htoii . gi . zih . dor [B] bye (phyed) . dan . ghis. 

“ Plougher Hphan-la-brtsan : Etse-hton land, one and 
a half yoke.*’ 

Note 

The hire of a dor, '' yoke of oxen (or yaks)," for ploughing 
is the subject of many of the wooden documents. 

48. M.I. xvi, 003 (wooden tablet, complete ; c. 12 x 
2*5 cm. ; 11. 3 of ordinary cursive dbu-can writing). 
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[1] ^ I . I G-yu . ston . gyi . rtsa . iiar . du . mos . lah 

[2] Etse . thou . gyi . ziii . dor . gcig | dor . [phye] . dan . 

[3] gfiis. 

“For the ploughing of G-yu-ston, Etse-thon land, one 
yoke, one and a half yokes.*' 

It suffices to mention the possibility that this Etse-hthon 
may be identical with the Se-to or Se-ton named in a document 
previously edited {JRAS. 1927, pp. 60-1). 

X. Etse-rgod 

49. M.I. viii, 89 (wooden tablet, complete ; c. IJ-o x 

2cm,; 11. 2 recto 1 verso of ordinary cursive dhu-can 

writing). 

[1] I : I Etse . rgod . kyi . dkor . blar . dbul . bahi . 

rigs . pa . las [2] ma . phul . te | bcabs . par . khuris . 
phyin . dan . khunsu . | lus . pa . me his [B 1] mad , na | 

sna . stsun . du . stsald . par . gnan 1 1 

The Etse-r^od goods, which should have been delivered 
at first, have not been delivered. If it is true that they have 
been secretly put in store (?) and remain in store, be so good 
as to send them at the earliest momf^nt." 

Sotes 

On Etse-rgod see p. 586 above. 

1, B 1 : si)n~stsun-du : Before to-morrow ? ". 

XI. Byehu-lin 

50. M.I. xxviii, 005 (paper, rather poor ; c. 27 X 5 cm. ; 
lb 5 of ordinary dhu-can Avriting. rather clear). 

[1] I . I nan . rje . po . blon . Stag . bzan . dan , 
blon . Mdo . bzer .la | | | Sah . Edzoii . gi . mchid . gsol . 

bah I I nan . rje . po . cag . [2] thugs . rtag . thu . bde . 

ba . dan . chab . srid . nitho . bar | sinon . lam . htshal . 
zih . mchis | | thugs . pags . mdzad . pahi . [b]k[ay , drin . 
rab . [che] . ste | | bdag . [3] Byehu . liii . du . pyin . nas : 

skyel . ma . yah . slar . gyur . du . nichi . ba , las | | kho . na . 

bro . htshal . pa . dan | | ba . boh . nan . pa . yah | cuh . 
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zad . nia . bsti [4] na . | chab . iiam . chun . ba . dan . 

ohab . litshal : du : | glo . ba . chun . nas . | chuii . zad . 

thogste I mchis . [pa] . lag& nah | ] cun . zad . hphyis , par . 
gyiir . pa [5] bkah . chad . kyis . myi . gcad . par . thugs . 
pags . chir . mdzad | 

[1-2] To the Home Ministers. Councillor Stag-bzan and 
Councillor Mdo-bzer. Letter petition of San Rdzon : That 
the two Home Ministers may be perpetually happy and in 
state exalted is my prayer. The kindness of having given 
attention also is very great. [3-4] I have arrived at Byehu- 
liu : the escort also, which fell behind, is coming ; what 
with sickness and poor oxen and asses, taking not even 
a little rest, with water very short and little hope of obtaining 
water, it has been a little hampered in its coming. [4-5] We 
are thus a little late. Be so considerate as not to order 
punishment.'' 

Notes 

Byehu-lin has been noted, upon Professor A. H. Francke's 
information, by Sir Aurel Stein {Serindia, pp. 470 and 480). 
It is mentioned, as he reports, inM.I. xxvii, 19 (ccrso, recording 
an assembly, hdun-sa, there). Conceivably it is the Yii-ling 
of the Chinese, placed by Dr. Hermann in the neighbourhood 
of Dalai-kiirghan {Die alien Seidenstrassen, p. 99, cf. Serindia, 
p. 29G). 

XII. Gtsos-mo-glix 

See pp. 574-5 above. 

XIII. Dor-te 

51. M.L Iviii, 003 (wooden tablet ; c. 17 x 2 cm. ; 
II. 2 redo 1 verso of rather small, cursive dhii-can vTiting). 

[1] zes . zal . mthon . nas . sfian . du . gsol . zin . mchis | | 
Dor . te . pahi . rtsah (stsah) . nas . [2] kyah . khal . 
grans . [dan . sbyar] . nah | mchis . pa . hdra . nah | 
da (?) . dun . du . yah . tshugs . tshod [B 1] [bzes . nas . 
sas . zig . ste . zib . du(?) . bka . sprih . ba . gsol . zin . mchis] 
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“ Beg to report in your hearing when seeing your face. 
As regards the number of loads from the grain of the Dor-t-e 
people also, it seems to have come. If there is anything 
further that you are expecting, I beg you to send precise 
orders.*' 

Notes 

In M.I. 0034 we have mention of a soldier or police agent 
(,vo) of Dor-te {Dor-te-hi-so), 

XIV. Sod 

This may be identical, or connected, with Xob-sod. 

52. M.I. xxviii, 0024 (wooden tablet, complete ; c. 21 x 
T7 cm. ; 1. 1 of ordinary dbu-can writing). 

^ I : I ma . thag . tu . Sod . tu . mchis .na.de. las . cha . 
myur . du . sprih . bar . gsol | 

“ As soon as you arrive in Sod, please send news from there 
forthwith.'’ 

The nomads of Sod (Sod-hbrog) are mentioned in M.I. i, 41 , 
and the Ho-hbrog (Kiver nomads?) in M.I. xiv, 108 

XVI 

Hbri-char-sniad (Lower Hbri-char) seems to be a place- 
name in M.I. xxviii, 7. 


Appendix 

53. Verso of Ch. fragm. 82 (c. 28 X 19 cm. ; 11. 12 of 
clear, ordinary, cursive dbu-can WTiting). 

[1] I : I byi . ba . lohi . dbyar . sla . ra . bahi . ho . la j 
Tshas . stobs . gyi . sde | [2] | : | byi . balohi . dbyar . 

sla . ra . bahi . ho . la | | Shin . tsoms . gyi . sde | -e . Lha . 
skyes . gyi . gro[h] . [3] nas . khal . gsum . zig | Rgod . 
sar . gyi . sde | Sag . Dge . legs . gis . sha . g-yar . du . 
htshalde [4] slar . hbulbahi . dus . ni . Ian . hdi . hi . ston . 
sla . hbrin . po . ma . gum . tshun . tshad . bre . byed . bzah[s ?]u 
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[5] bgyisde ] dus . gcig ^ . bre . pbul . myi . gcad . par . 
dus . gcig . dll . Lha . skyes . gyi . sgor . hbul . bar [6] bgyis j 

su 2 . dus . der . ma . phiil . lam . gya . gyu . zig . htshal . iia j 

g«icig ^ . la . gnis . su . . . [7] bsgyur . te | duos . sgyur . 
dau . bcas . par . klio . iiahi . sgor . phyi . phy(a)ig , dan , nan . 
rjes . sug . spy ad . rgyab . bgo[s] [8] ci . la . bab . kyan . 

runste | rin , lug . sii . phrog . na . van . zal . cu . tshig . 

kvah . myi . nichis . bgyi[s] [9] brgya . la . Dge . legs . 
hge , }ia ^ . gzi . la . ma . mchissam | rje . bias . bkur . te . 
gun . chad . du . gyur [10] na . mjal . gna . kha . len . kho . 

nahi . pho . ba ni^ . dam . gon . nas . byun . bzin . du 

[11] inchid . gyis . htshal . zin . hbul . brah ® . bgyis . pahi . 

dpah [12] lastsogspahi . dpah . rgyadah . sug . 

yig . tshad . gyisbtabpa. 

[1] "At the beginning of the first summer month of the 
blouse year : district of Tshas-stobs. [2-3] At the beginning 
of the first sunmier month of the Mouse year : district of 
Snih-tsoms. From the village (or house) of Lha-skyes some 
three loads of barley having previously been required above 
{g~gar-da ? or on loan ") by 8ag Dge-legs of district Rgod-sar, 
as regards the time of rendering it back, it is the middle 
autumn month of the present year. [4-6] Until death 
(or until this is effected ? gum ~ khums), half a bre is agreed 
(I bzahsii ? as interest) : the delivery of the bre is to take 
place without interruption at one time at the house of 
J^ha-skyes. [6-9] If it is not there delivered, or if trickery 
is attempted, the amoimt becomes doubled. Together with 
the capital (?), whenever at his house a last demand and 
request for restoration endorsed by the Home Minister shall 
have been delivered (?)? it may be recovered according to 
the old usage without a word of protest. [9-11] In case 

1 These two syllables crossed out, 

2 su crossed out. 

2 Hi crossed out, 

* These two syllables crossed out. 

^ 71 i crossed out. 

® Compendious for b'lr. 
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of failure, if Dge-legs is not in [possession of] the land or 
if through consideration on the part of His Excellency a 
division is made, then the witnesses to the agreement and 
the guarantor his elder . . . upon a demand by letter 
in accordance with the outcome of the above indenture are 
required to deliver ; [11—12] in attestation whereof the 

attestation marks and ^^Titten signatures of ... . a^d the 
others are attached." 


Notes 

The agreement is a draft, as appears from the fact that 
in 1. 1 a different document was commenced, and also from 
the gaps left in 11. 11-12 for insertion of the names of witnesses, 
etc. Concerning the phrases zal-cu, dam-go h-nas-hf/inK 
hrgga-la, we mav refer to the notes on the similar document 
discussed above, p. 578. This instrument comes from the 
Tun-huang library (it is written on the back of a MS.) and 
relates to the Sa-cu region. 

I. 1 . Tshas-stobs : This district has not hitherto been found. 

II. 2-3. Soiii-tsoms and Rgod-sar : On these districts see 
the references in JRAS, 1928, p. 97. 

1. 3. Sag : On this clan-name see ibid., p. 93, 

1. 4. bzahsii : Reading and sense uncertain. 

I. 5. mgi-gcad-par : This seems clearly to mean without 
interruption ” ; one would have preferred ‘‘ if the delivery 
of the hre is not carried out ’k 

II. 6-7 . gcig-la-gnisu . . hsgyur : Cf. JRAS. 1927, p. 813. 
1. 7. 'phgi-'phyi{a)g . . . rgyah-hgos : The rendering is 

somewhat uncertain. 

1. 9. bkur-te-guh-chad-du : The reading is uncertain. 

List of Places and Peoples mentioned above 
Byehu-lih, p. 591. j Der-ha-ra, p, 587. 

Ce(a)r-cen,pp. 556, 564-5, 567. | Dor-te, pp. 591-2. 

Charkalik, p. 555. i Dru-gu, pp. 559, 560, 583. 
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Gtsos-nio-glin, pp. 574-5, 591. ; Xob, Little, pp. 556. 566-87. 
Gyun-drun-rtse, pp. 586-7. ! pp. 581, 586-7.- 


Hbri-char-smad, p. 592. 
Hbnig (Hbrin-), p. 583. 
Hdzom'Smad, p. 5(34. 

,, 'Stod, p. 564 
Hgreii-ro, pp. 583-4. 
Ho-hbrog, p. 592. 

Ho-ni, p. 568. 

Her, pp. 574-5, 584. 

Ho-se, pp. 577-8. 

Ka-dag, pp. 556-7, 565-9, 570. 
Kha-dro, i)p. 561-2. 

Khotan, p. 555. 

Klu-rtse, pp. 571, 58(3-7. 
Kotak-Sberi, p. 566. 

Mdo-sgral, p. 587. 

[ ,, ]-smad, pp. 580-]. 

Mlran, p. 555. 

Xag-sod, pp. 561-2. 

Xan-gon, pp. 580-1. 

Xob, pp. 555 sqq., 569. 

Xob, Great, pp. 568, 574, 579, 
583, 585-6. 


: Piig-rtse, p. 589. 

Rgod-ldin, pp. 563-4. 

-sar, pp. 593-4. 

,, -tsaii-smad, pp. 561-3. 

,, -stod, pp. 561, 563^ 
577-8. 

Rian, p. 584. 

: Rtse-hthon, pp. 589, 590. 
j -rgod, pp. 585-6, 590. 

' Sa-cii, p. 555. 

I Skal-hkhar, pp. 580-1. 

, Snan-rtse, pp. 588-9. 
j ,, -sdan, pp. 588-9. 

Snin-tsoms, pp. 593-4. 

' Sod, p. 592. 

! Stagu, p. 589. 

I 

I TaiVgsor, p. 588. 

■ Tshal-byi, pp. 555-61. ^ 
Tsbas-stobs, pp. 593-4. 

! 

^ Yii-ling, p. 591. 




The Pig in Ancient Egypt : A Commentary 
on Two Passages of Herodotus 

By WARREK R. DAWSOX, F.R.S.E. 

I. The Pig ix Agriculture 

“ But u’hen the river has come of its own accord and 
irrigated their fields, and having irrigated them has sub- 
sided, then each man sows his own land and turns swine 
into it ; and when the seed has been trodden in by the 
swine, he afterwards waits for harvest -time : then, having 
trod out the corn with his swine, he gathers it in.'*’ ^ 

rilHE tomb-scenes of Egypt of all periods are particularly 
^ rich in pictures of various phases of agricultural life : 
so complete is our material that it is possible to reconstruct 
every episode of the farmer's year. The newly sown seed 
was turned into the ground by various methods, sometimes 
by means of the hoe and human labour, sometimes by means 
of the plough drawn by oxen, and sometimes, again, it was 
trodden in by animals. From Herodotus’ statement, it 
might appear that the only method of treading-in com was 
b}^ means of swine, but actually this method is very rarely 
met with. So far as I know, there is no instance of this 
procedure earlier than the eighteenth dynasty. In two 
Theban tombs (Nos. 21 and 146), each of which belonged to 
a different person bearing the name Nebamun, amongst the 
agricultural scenes, pigs are seen following the sower to 
tread in the grain. ^ Both these tombs date from the reign 
of Tuthmosis III. 

At a far earlier period, however, the pig was known to the 
Eg}"ptian farmer. In the tomb of Methen (early fourth 
dynasty) the sign follows as determinative of the 

^ Herodotus, ii, 14 (Carey’s translation). 

2 Xorthampton-Spiegelberg-Xewberry, Theban Necropolis, p. 14, text- 
fig. 15 (from Tomb 24), and pi. xiii (from Tomb 146). The plate is coloured 
and is reproduced from a charming water-colour copy of the original by 
Howard Carter. 

JIJAS. JULY 192-S. a9 
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word n J ^ c:, , the usual term for herds of small cattle, 

and here it is accompanied by the ass } From this 

it is evident that the pig was domesticated and kept on 
farms at the beginning of the Pyramid Age. The pig figures 


in the names of two estates, one 






>3 in a fifth 


dynasty tomb at Dashur,^ the other ^ 


O in 


the tomb of Xefermaet (fourth or fifth dynasty) at Jleidum.^ 
Both these words have reference to repelling the pig, i.e. the 
wild-boar, and date from a time when this predatory animal 
was a menace to the farmers. From the Middle Kingdom 
no pictures of the pig as a domestic animal seem to have 
been discovered, but literary references to the animal occur. 
The allusion in the Story of the Eloquent Peasant shows 
that at this period herds of pigs were kept, for an inventory 
of property mentions “ his corn, his barley, his asses, his 
swine, his small cattle Similarly the lament of the sage 
Ipuwer that famine has caused such scarcity of food that 
it is “ taken away from the mouths of swine '' implies that 
pigs were kept in Egypt at the end of the Old or the beginning 
of the Middle Kingdom.^ The pig reappears once more in 
the tomb-scenes of the early eighteenth dynasty. In two 
tombs at El-Kab, those of Eenni and of Paheri, herds of 
pigs are represented amongst the farming-stock.® In addition 
to these examples, and to those from the Theban tombs 
already mentioned, Wilkinson figures three groups of pigs^ 
from Theban tombs : one of which shows sows with their 
young, a second yoimg pigs, and a third a herd of boars with 


^ Lepsius, Denhmaler, ii, 3, and Maspero, Etudes EgyptienneSf ii, p. 120. 

“ Maspero, Mem. Mission Arch., i, p. 19 1. 

^ Petrie, Medum, pi. xxi. The form of the animal here is clearly that of 
the wild-boar. 

* Peasant, B ii, 138. Cf. Gardiner, Journal of Eg. Archceology, ix, 
pp. 22, 25. 

^ Leiden Papyrus, I, 344, Recto, 6, 2. 

• Tylor and Griffith, Tomb of Penni, pi. ii, idem. Tomb of Paheri, pi. iii^ 
lowest register, left. 
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conspicuous tusks being driven by a berdsmand That 
considerable herds of pigs were kept on some of the farms 
is suggested by an inscription in the tomb of Eenni, in which 
an inventory of his flocks shows that swine outnumbered the 
other live-stock : 

“ Oxen, 122 ; Sheep, 100 ; Goats, 1200 ; Swine, 1500/' ^ 
In the Cairo Hynm to Amim, the word mnmn flocks " has 
five determinatives : ox, goat, calf, pig, and ram.^ This 
suggests that at the end of the eighteenth d^masty or the 
beginning of the nineteenth, the pig was still a recognized 
part of the farmer's live-stock. 

The above are all the examples of the pig in agriculture 
that I am able to quote, and having in mind the vast number 
of agricultural scenes of all periods which exist, it is evident 
that the pig was relatively rare on Eg}q)tian farms, and that 
Herodotus' statement is too wide a generalization. It is 
significant that the pig is not mentioned in the Great Harris 
Papyrus. 

II. The Pig in Medicine, Magic, and Mythology 

‘‘ The Egyptians consider the pig to be an impure beast, 
and therefore if a man in passing by a pig should touch 
him only with his garments, he forthwith goes to the river 
and plunges in : and in the next place, swineherds, although 
native Egyptians, are the only men who are not allowed to 
enter any of their temples : neither will any man give his 
daughter in marriage to one of them, nor take a wife from 
among them ; but the swineherds intermarry amongst 
themselves. The Egyptians, therefore, do not think it 
right to sacrifice swine to any other deities : but to the 
moon and Bacchus do they sacrifice them, at the same time, 

^ Wilkinson, Manners and Customs^ iii, 34. The third picture is also given 
by Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, p. 64, but neither author states from which 
tomb it was copied. Maspero merely says " from a Theban tomb of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty". 

2 Sethe, UrJcunden, iv, 75. 

3 Boulaq Papyrus, xvii, 6, 4. 
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that is, at the same full moon, and then they eat of the 
flesh. A tradition is related by the Egyptians in relation 
to this matter, giving an accoxmt why they abhor swine 
on all other festivals, and sacrifice them in that ; but it is 
more becoming for me, though I know it, not to mention 
it. The sacrifice of pigs to the moon is performed in the 
following manner : A\Tien the sacrificer has slain the victim, 
he puts together the tip of the tail, with the spleen and 
the caul, and then covers them with fat found about the 
belly of the animal ; and next he consumes them with 
fire : the rest of the flesh they eat during the full moon in 
which they offer the sacrifices ; but in no other day would 
any one even taste it. The poor amongst them, through 
want of means, form pigs of dough, and having baked them, 
offer them in sacrifice. 48. On the eve of the festival 
of Bacchus, everyone slays a pig before his door, and then 
restores it to the swineherd that sold it, that he may carry 
it away.’’ ^ 


There are two words for pig ” in the Egyptian texts, 
or rri, and sji. The 

first, which is wu’itten out in the place-name ^ ® 

above mentioned, is probably the wild-boar, and the second 
the name of the domesticated pig, or swine in general. Both 
these words occur in the medical texts, but sXt is far the more 
frequent of the two. In the following instances of the 
medicinal uses of the pig, the texts always have si;i except 
where otherwise noted. ^ 

C). In a prescription for getting rid of 
B. 2/5 (19), For a vaginal complaint, 


Brain ( 
worms. 


^ (] . E- 95/18 (814). 

/WWW ^ 1 ^ 


^ Herodotus y ii, 47, 48 (Carey’s translation). 

2 In the following quotations the letters B, E, H, and L refer to the Berlin, 
Ebers, Hearst, and London medical papyri respectively. The numbers in 
brackets are those of Wresiinski’s edition. 
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Eyes III a prescription for an affection of the eye 

{sj)t) Pigs eyes : take their fluid with ms^^mi-salve, 
minium, and honey. To be applied to the ear of the 
patient, E. 57/17-20 (356). 

Teeth, or Tusks For the teeth : ground 


tusks of a pig to be taken in bread for four days, E. 54/3 
(316). For blisters or boils (sfivt), ground pig-tusk in 
an ointment, E. 74/20 (580). 

Liver P course of a long incantation, the 

liver of a pig is applied to the patient, L. 13/13 (40). 

Gall (^ 9). In a prescription for the eyes, “ pig's gall, 

divided into two halves.*’ The text has ^ 

c - ■ ^ /WWVN 

^ u , but I have elsewhere given reasons for 
S=i III’ ^ 


emending it to (£> 
(392). 

Fat ( ^ ^ 

(658). 

Grease ( 




E. 61/12 


^ O ). In an emollient to relax stiffness, E. 82/14 


O 


“ Grease of a pig or of a hippo- 
potamus in an ointment, E. 71/6 (531). For obscure 
complaints, an internal remedy, B. 4/3 (42), B. 8/9 (100), 
B. 10/6 (109). 


Blood ^ ). For the stomach, E. 39/18 (198). Mixed 

/\AAA/V\ ^ 

with blood of other animals to prevent re-growth of 
the hair, E. 63/16 (425). In wdne as a potion, H. 2/6 (20). 

Dung (| p O). In a long prescription for an emollient, 

E. 83/4 (663). Mixed wdth dung of other animals in 
a fumigation, B. 4/4 (64).^ 


1 Dawson, Zeitschrift fur agyptische Sprache, Bd. lx, p, 21. 

2 It may be mentioned that the pig appears in Coptic medicine. In the 
papyrus published by Chassinat, Vn Papyrus Medical Copte, pig’s grease 
occurs in six prescriptions, and in one of them, No. 197, it is specified as 
** unsalted ” ; this prescription is for open ulcers. In No, 70 the snout and 
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In the magical pap}Ti the pig plays but a small part. In 
the Leiden manuscript which contains incantations and 

k /VWW'i 

(3 O , references 


remedies for a disease called 


to swine occur three times, but in each case the papyrus is 
so badly mutilated that it is impossible to perceive the 
context d In the Harris Magical Papyrus, the following 


expression occurs in an invocation : TJJ 

A/W\AA 


.S. ^ 

— /WWV\ P .6. 










I dlD 


(] 


/wwv\ 


^ r - w ... , 2 ‘‘the pigs (?) adore thee by taking the 
bodies of jackals, and they draw thy boat from the hidden 
mountain.” ^ The determinative of J»ToT iii 1^1^® hieratic 

text resembles the dog, but it is not the usual form 

of the Seth-animal, which in hieratic is always recumbent, 
Perhaps there is some allusion to the fabulous monster 
called LT^T , which might be an abbreviated writing of 
JoT^T or ToToT (j and have the pig as its prototype.^ 
On the Palermo Stone, the group representing 

Horus and Seth, is written 

In religious texts, we find a mention of the pig in one of 


trotter of a pig are recommended as light food for a bilious subject. The 
dung, flesh, and fat of the pig are used in Syriac medicine (see Budge, 
Syrian Anatomy y Pathology, and Therapeutics, vol. ii). Pig’s gall, blood, and 
dung occur in the Assyrian medical texts (see R. CampbeU Thompson, 
Proc. PoyalSoc. of Medicine (Hist. Sect.), vol. xvii, 5, 12, 27, etc. 

^ The Leiden Papyri, I, 343 and 345, are parts of one and the same 
manuscript. The pig is mentioned in 343, recto, i, 1, and i, 11, and verso ii, 9. 

“ Harris Magical Papyrus, v, 4. 

® For jackals towing the solar barque see plate in Rossi, Una Papiro 
F unerario. 

* Newberry, Beni Hasan, ii, pi. iv. 

® Daressy, Bull, de VInst, Franc,, t. xxii, p. 175. 
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the Middle Kingdom Coffin Texts} but the single copy of 
the spell that has come down to us is so obscure as to be 
well-nigh untranslatable. It is useless to endeavour to 
imderstand the purport of the passage imtil another and 
more correct duplicate text is discovered. Our principal 
source of information as to the part played by the pig in 
m}i:hology is the 112th “ chapter or spell of the Book of 
the Dead. This spell is one of a series the object of which is 

to enable the dead to know the “ powers ” various 

mythological localities. It contains a dialogue between Re 
and Horns, when Seth, in the form of a black boar (j ^5?’) 
seizes and devours one of the eyes of Horus. Thereupon 
Re declared swine ( T?LT (| <2 to be an abomination 

to Horus, and oxen, small cattle, and swine are sacrificed. 
This is a variant of an ancient myth, according to which 
the Eye of Horus was tom to pieces by Seth, and restored 
by Thoth, who made the eye whole, whereby it became the 

^ or sound eye. It is curious to note in 

passing that the parts of the were used graphically 

to express fractions.^ 

In the Judgment Scene of the Book of Gates (sixth division) 
a condensed and graphic representation of this same myth 
is to be found. Before the seated figure of Osiris is a boat, 
in which is a pig being driven by a baboon. This scene is 

usually labelled ^ a “ the eater of the arm the arm 


here being a variant of the eye. The boat represents the 
barque of Re, and the baboon takes the place of Thoth, 
the god to whom that animal was sacred.^ So far as I am 
aware, there are six copies of this scene extant ; these are : 
(i) The tomb of Haremhab ^ ; (ii) the sarcophagus of 

^ Lacau, Textes Beligieux, No. 60. 

2 Peet, Bhind Mathematical Papyrus, p. 25. 

3 For some unknown reason the cynocephalus of Thoth is almost always 
spcken of ss an ape by Egyptologists. 

‘ Davis, The Tombs of Harmhabi ,etc., pis. liii-lv. 
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Sethos I ^ ; (iii) the tomb of Ramesses III ^ ; (iv) the tomb 
of Ramesses VI ^ ; (v) the sarcophagus of Teos in the 

Louvre ^ ; and (vi) a sarcophagus in the British Museum.^ 
In these pictures the pig is usually represented with a bristling 
back, and is evidently intended for a wild-boar, although no 
tusks are indicated. In iii, the animal (although tusked) 
is a sow, if Lefebure’s drawing is to be trusted. In No, vi, 
the artist has represented the boat, but has omitted to insert 
in it the figures of the baboon and the pig. A second baboon, 
also armed with a stick, is shown either above the boat 
(i-iii), in front of it (iv), or in the forepart of the boat itself (v). 
In every case the pig is being driven in the direction aivaij 
from Osiris. As already indicated, we have in these pictures 
a kind of heraldic representation of the m}i;h. 

A similar symbolism is expressed in two pap}Ti of late date 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris. In one of these, 
Thoth, armed with knives, attacks a pig, and further on in 
the same papyrus, Horus is seen spearing seven swine. In 
the other, Horus spears a pig in the presence of seven 
goddesses.® 

The 36th spell of the Book of the Dead is entitled 


VW\/W 





spell for repelling 


the ^eps'haij The last word is determined with a beetle, 
and according to the vignettes of various papyri, it is 
a monstrous insect of some kind. It would appear from 
the picture in the papyrus of Xakht that the words 

(|(| and T^T»T (j must have been confused, 
for in that manuscript there is a picture of the deceased 


^ Bonomi-Sharpe, The Alabaster Sarcophagus, pi. v, 

2 Lefebure, Les Hypogees Royaux, part iii, pi. Ixiv. 

3 Kosellini, Mon. Culto. pi. Ixvi; Champollion, Monuments, pi- cclxxvii, 
and Notices, ii, pp. 495-6. 

^ Sharpe, Egyptian Inscriptions, ii, ix-x. 

® Unpublished. It is “ sarcophagus of Qem-hap, XXXth Uyn. No. 1504.” 

® Bibl. Nat. Papyri, Nos. 177 and 178. Unpublished : I quote from 
photographs of them. I have mentioned these papyri in connexion with the 
significance of the number seven in Mg y plus, vol. viii, p. 104. 
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spearing a pig.^ Later on, this confusion passed into the 
text, for the Cairo papyrus of Ga-sushen, for instance, gives 


the title of the spell as 

(Q another spell for repelling swine 


1 -^ 




At the conclusion of the long passage of the Book of the 
Bead, known as chapter 125, there is a rubric which gives 
directions for the tracing of a picture upon a new brick, 
made from clay taken from a field '' in which no swine have 
trodden Some manuscripts have '' no swine, or other 

cattle *' (J ^ ^ 1 ) 5 *^ others no lion ( ^ 

(| I^).5 


Most of the above quotations show the pig as a harmful 
and unclean animal, or otherwise represent it in an un- 
favourable light. Side by side with this aspect of the pig, 
wp find the sow as an animal sacred to Isis. As such it is 
often represented as an amulet, pierced for suspension, and 
w^as worn as a talisman just as “ lucky pigs ” are worn to-day. 
Specimens of these pig-amulets are to be found in most 
museums, but they are not older, according to Petrie, than 
the twenty-sixth dynasty.® Maspero states that some of 
the specimens in the Cairo Museum have on their bases an 
inscription which he translates : qu'Isis donne le bonheur 
au proprietaire de cette truie,‘‘ ^ but in describing these 
same specimens, Reisner makes no mention of any inscription.® 


^ British Museum Papyrus, Xo. 10,471. 

2 Xavilie, Papyrus Funeraires de la XXIe, Dynastie, ii, Le Papyrus 
de Katseshni au Musee du Caire, pL xxxii, line 16 ; so also the Greenfield 
Papyrus (B.M. 10,554), xvii, 8. In pi, xxii, line 14, the same spell occurs 


with the original reading 





2 So the papyri Brit. Mus. Xo. 9905 ; Louvre Xo. 3074, etc. 

* So the Papyrus of Nu and many others. 

® So the Papyrus of louyia; Brit. Mus. 10,009; Louvre 3097, etc. 

® Petrie, Amulets, p. 47, and pi. xxxii. 

’ Maspero, Guide du Musee du Boulaq, 1884, p. 274. 

® Reisner, Amulets (Cat. Gen. Musee du Caire), pp. 162-4, and pi. xx. 
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A pig-amulet of very early date (anterior to the fourth dynasty) 
was found by Petrie at Abydos.^ 

In the astronomical tables in the temple of Edfu, the 
seventh and eighth months of the year (the second and third 

of the season Proet) are represented each by a pig 

on a standard, and these pigs are labelled respectively 
rMi tvr and rkh nds “ the Great Heat and “ the Little 
Heat In the corresponding lists on the ceiling of the 
Pamesseum, each of these months is represented by a jackal 
on a standard.^ It is not clear why the pig should be associated 
with the hot months of the year in the Edfu table, as else- 
where Kokeh, the personification of Heat, is a jackal, as 
just noted, or a mummiform divinity with the fire-hieroglyph 
for a head.^ 


There seems to have been some confusion between the pig 


( 


or [j m., and ■ 


f.) and 




the hippopotamus ; both, however, were Typhonian animals.^ 


In the Mettemichstele (1. 79), for instance, the goddess 

is determined by the sign the usual symbol of Thueris, 
a form of Hathor.® Similarly, the w^ord J| ^ J1 


^ Petrie, Abydos, ii, pi. vi. 

2 Brugsch, Monumens de VEgypie (1857), pis. ix, x. 

^ Bnigsch, op. cit., pis. v, vi. 

^ The latter form is frequently found in papyri and coffins of the twenty - 
first dynasty. Examples : Pap. Skrine No. II ( = Blackman, Journ. Egyptian 
Arch., Tol. V, pi. iv, No. 7); Pap. of Queen Henttowe (= Mariette, Papyrus 
du Musee de Boulaq, t. iii, pi. xix) ; Pap. Louvre 3287 (twice), etc. The 
association of the pig in late times with the Feast of Rokeh may perhaps 
account for the entry on fragment 14 of the Tanis Geographical Papyrus 
{Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis, pi. x), in which the pig and the 


I I I 


■ G 


O 


, i.e. the 


crocodile are mentioned under the date 
month of the “ Little Heat ”. 

® In this connexion see Gardiner, Tomb of Amenemhet, pp. 28-30. 

® The constellation rrt is often represented as a hippopotamus from the 
nineteenth dynasty onward. In the Hood Papyrus (B.M. 10,202, p. 1, line 5) 

the constellation is called 




w w 
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is sometimes determined by the pig-sign. The rebus- writing 
of ® hsdb ''lapis-lazuli'’ by the group 

a man holding a pig by the tail/ shows that the word db 
" hippopotamus " was applied in late times to the pig, just 
as in the converse case rrt was used for hippopotamus, as 
we have just noted. It may be mentioned that the group 


occurs on the circular zodiac of Dendereh, where 

a geographical signification, the " Blue Nile ", is intended.^ 
In two late temple inscriptions which speak of blue cloth, 
the colour is expressed by the word hsdb, written in one 
according to the normal orthography of the period, and in 

the other by means of the rebus : (i) ^ Pn 

aa/wva o m 

" the blue cloth of the Blue Goddess " (Hathor) ^ ; (ii) 


O B 




/wvw\ 

^ /WWW 
\jf [ /WA/W\ I 


likewise, of indigo (?) brayed in river- water.” ^ 

Having now assembled some of the Egyptian evidence 
relating to the pig, we may consider the statements of 
Herodotus quoted at the head of this section. 

The opening statement that the Egyptians considered the 
pig as an impure beast is echoed by other classical writers,^ 
but the statement is too sweeping a generalization as it 
stands in view of the evidence assembled above. There is 


at present no native evidence whatever to support the 
statement regarding the segregation of swineherds, nor, 
indeed, is it at all likely that any herdsmen were exclusively 
relegated to the care of swine, for there is no specific word 
in the language to express a swineherd as such. The fact 
that herds of swine were kept on the Egyptian farms in 

1 First explained by Goodwin, Zeitschr. fur ag. Sprache, Bd. vi, p. 17, 
who showed that the word as thus graphically written means “ stop- pig ”. 

2 Champollion, MonumentSy pi. cccxlix, bis ; Baressy, Bull, de VInst. 
Fran^. d'Arch. Orient., t. xii (1916), p. o. 

3 Diimichen, Tempelinschriften, n, xix, 9 (Dendereh). 

* Rochmonteix, Le Temple d'Edfou, i, 388 (Edfu). 

® Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, viii : Sextus Empiricus {Pyrrh. iii, 223) 
says that an Egyptian priest would rather die than eat pork. 
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itself presupposes that the animals were reared for food or 
sacrifice. It is quite evident that they were not kept merely 
for the brief and seasonal labour of treading in seed, for 
which other animals, known to have been used as food, 
were commonly employed. If pigs had been imiversally 
regarded with such horror as the classical writers suppose, 
a horror so intense that mere contact with swine rendered 
a man unclean, we should scarcely expect to find so large 
a herd as is recorded in the tomb of Renni at El-Kab. Eenni 
was actually a priest, and it is in the highest degree improbable 
that he would have owned large numbers of an animal that 
was regarded as impure, and it is still less likely that even so, 
the fact would have been recorded in his tomb.^ The fact 
that Eenni and others reared pigs in large numbers almost 
postulates that they were used for food and perhaps for 
sacrifice also. 

Herodotus’ statement that pigs were sacrificed to the moon 
and to Bacchus clearly has its origin in the legend preserved 
in the Book of the Dead (cxii), of which mention has already 
been made,^ and the same motive underlies the symbolism 
of the pig chastised by a baboon in a boat in the scene in the 
sixth division of the Book of Gates, 

It is evident that in the case of the pig, as with so much 
else in Egypt, customs varied in different localities and at 
different periods. Their survival in historic times is an 
echo of an origin in the local principalities that were later 
united as a single kingdom. The same state of affairs must 
have existed in the case of the pig as Herodotus himself 
describes concerning other animals. Thus he says of the 
crocodile, with some of the Egyptians crocodiles are 
sacred : but with others not, for they treat them as enemies.” ^ 

^ Paheri also had priestly as well as civil titles, and the Nebamun of 
Tomb 146 at Thebes was attached to the temple of Amun. 

- In addition to the earlier studies of this section of the Book of the Dead, 
see the recent articles by Sethe, Zeitschr, fur dg. Sprache, Bd. Iviii, pp. 1-24, 
and Naville, Bevue de VEgypte Ancienne, t. i, pp. 245-9. 

2 Book ii, cap. 69. 



MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

THE XIZAMIYA MADRASA AXD BAGHDAD TOPOGRAPHY 
It is interesting to compare the attempt made by Mr. Levy 
in the April number of the Journal to locate the site in 
Baghdad of the Xizamiya madrasa with that made by Professor 
Massignon in his Missioyi en Mesojpotamie (tome ii, 93-4). 
They both start from a passage in Ibn Abi Usaybi'a's tabaqdt 
al-atihha (ed. Miiller, i, 260, 262) ; but each arrives at a 
conclusion quite different from the other's, and each supports 



his interpretation with outside evidence. Unhappily the two 
theories are irreconcilable, because in each case the outside 
evidence of the one is incompatible with the conclusion of 
the other ; indeed, it seems impossible to reconcile all the 
evidence that exists. The question is what to reject. 

Professor Massignon places the madrasa inland from the 
modern jadda north of the Mirjan mosque (at A on plan). 
He supports his interpretation of Ibn Abi Usaybi'a's data 
by citing a local tradition, which claims a ruined buttress 
{contrefort) in the darh as-silsila as a relic of the building 
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(see also the sketch-map — Planche VI — in his Al-Hallaj), 
This tradition is confirmed, though he does not mention the 
fact, by a passage in the mir at az-zamdn of Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi 
(MS. Paris, Arabe, 1506, fob 131, used, apparently, by 
Salmon, Introduction Topograph ique, 6, 65). It is there stated 
that al-Khatib died in an apartment he inhabited in the 
darb as-silsila near the Xizamiya and again that “ Abu 
Ishaq ash-Shirazi carried his tdhiit from the Xizannya madrasa 
to the bridge — (Salmon appears to claim that this latter 
passage shows the darh as-silsila as leading from the Xizannya 
to the bridge). Adh-Dhahabi {tarihlL B.M. Or. 50, fol. 80). also, 
remarks that al-Khatib's funeral started from an apartment 
near the Xizamiya in the Xahr al-Mu'alla (quarter) ", citing 
a certain Abiil-Fadl Ibn Khayrun (?) as his source. Pro- 
fessor Massignon's conjecture would thus seem to be well 
founded, if it were not for another passage in the mirdt 
az-zayndn (B.M. 4619, fol. 253), which states that the madrasa 
was “ on the Tigris, by the Xahr al-Mu'alla ”, and with which 
the tradition is hardly reconcilable.^ 

It is this last passage that Mr. Levy uses to support his 
interpretation of Ibn Abi Usaybi^a. As a result he places 
the madrasa on the river bank, just above the present north 
bridge-head (at B on plan), in line with the later Mustansiriya 
madrasa (M on plan). For this guess he has the support of 
Ibn Batuta. who states that both madrasas stood in the 
suq ath-thaldtha , the Mustansiriya at one end and the Xizamiya 
in the middle (ed. Defremery, ii, 108) ; whereas Professor 
Massignon has virtually to reject Ibn Batiita's evidence. 
But the modern tradition of the site in the darb as-silsila 
has of course to be disregarded if Mr. Lev^^'s suggestion is 
to be accepted. 

It is, therefore, a question of disregarding this tradition, or 
of taking Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi to mean that the madrasa stood 
not actually on the river bank, but merely in a part of the 

As-Subki, iabaqdt asJi-shdfiHya, iii, 90, also refers to the madrasa as 
standing on the Tigris bank. 
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city near the river, and of supposing, in order to admit the 
statement of Ibn Batuta, that the suq ath-thaldtha was a 
winding thoroughfare leading inland from the Mustansiriya. 

Mr. Levy's location of the Xizaniiya would thus seem to 
have less against it than Professor Massignon's. But there 
is still a difficulty in the way of accepting it. Mr. Le Strange 
{Baghdad, 260) states that the Mustansiriya was inside the 
Caliphs' harhn : in which case the lianm wall must be placed 
up-stream of it. i.e. at least as high as the present north bridge- 
head, and so actually next to the point B. This proximity 
would certainly tally with Ibn Abi L'saybi'a's description : 
but the authorities cited by Mr. Le Strange do not in fact 
seem to bear him out in placing the ilustansiriya inside the 
harim : and as the suq ath-thaldtha certainly did not enter 
the harim at any point, we should have for one thing, if 
we were to believe him, to reject Ibn Batiita's statement 
that the Mustansiriya stood in the suq. To-day the mashra'a, 
or opening on the river, next most southerly to that of the 
present north bridge, is one, called shari'at al-mashagha ^ (see 
Massignon, op. cit., 86, 88, Xo. 17), situated almost in a line, 
drawn at right-angles to the river, with the Mir j an mosque, 
to which it is joined by a covered market (now partially 
demolished — ^C-C' on plan). And it is on the south side of 
this market that I would suggest locating the end ” lap 
of the crescent -shaped harim wall, with the most northerly 
gate of the harhn, the Bab al-Gharaba, somewhere along it 
(say opposite the end of the present suq al-haraj — the ancient 
suq ath-thaldthd’ (?) — at point D on plan). The har'im wall 
cannot have taken ofi much farther down-stream, because 
the Qurayya quarter (still so called — ra's al-gragga), just 
below the above-mentioned line, was certainly within the 
harim (sec Yaqut. miCjam, iv. 84, and Massignon, op. cit., 94). 

^ Surely Mr. Levy is mistaken in stating that the maahnnat al-ma^bagha 
leads to the bridge. The street leading to the bridge is called shari^at al- 
jisr, according to Professor Massignon (loc. cit., Xo. 16), and both he and 
recent maps show the ina-fbagha as next down -stream. 
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But if this is in fact the site of the har'im wall, it is decidedly 
too far from the point B on the plan (the proposed site of 
the Nizamiya) to agree easily with the description of Ibn 
Abi Usaybi'a. 

Ibn Abi Usaybi'a describes the Amin ad-Dawla's house as 
having its back near the Xizamiya (Mr. Levy does not mention 
this small point), whereas its entrance was in the suq al-itr 
and near that gate of the suq neighbouring on {mujdivir, not 
necessarily en face as Professor Massignon translates) 
the Bab aLGharaba. Unless the words near " and 

neighbouring ” {miijdwir) are used quite loosely, therefore, 
the house must have occupied the greater part of the distance 
between the madrasa and the ha rim end of the suq. The 
house was, it is true, evidently very spacious, since the 
Amin ad-Dawla was able to lodge in it a royal patient and 
all his retinue, and was in the habit of providing beds for 
sick lawyers from the madrasa (see tabaqdt, p. 260). Yet it 
cannot surely have been as large as this — even the distance 
E-E' on plan, for instance, is about 600 feet. However, if 
the words are not to be taken as having a very precise applica- 
tion, the requirements of the data can be met, more or less, 
if we suppose that the suq al-^itr ran parallel to the river 
(say from F to F' on plan — the line of a modern street, still 
in part a market), and that the house stood somewhere near 
either the point G or the point 

There remains the question of the darb as-silsila. The 
passages quoted above from Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi and adh- 
Dhahabi, though they would confirm the tradition cited by 
Professor Massignon, can be equally well reconciled, I think, 
with Mr. Levy’s scheme ; and as a matter of fact suggest 
another interesting possibility in connexion with it. Al- 
Khatib (Salmon, op. cit., text, 59, trans. 144~5) relates that 
the Buvayhid emir the 'Adud ad-Dawla, wishing to bring 


^ Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a‘s words in the mashra^a running down to the 
Tigris bank” seem to refer lather to the Bab al-Gharaba than to the 
Amin's house. 
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water to new gardens in the ddr al-mamlaka, in the upper 
part of al-Mukharrini, from the Nahr al-Khalis, made a brick- 
lined conduit along the darb as-silsila. Now the modern darh 
as-silsila, as shown by Professor Massignon in his map 
(op. cit., pi. i-ii, indicated by the “ Minarat al maqtou'ah ”), 
may be only a portion of the ancient street, which, if it 
continued in the direction of the river (say along the course 
J-J-J on plan), would pass quite near the site B (especially 
if we include in the site all the island ” emplacement up to 
the point K on plan, as I think we may). Its conduit, also, 
would in this case lead to the site of the modern barracks 
(L on plan). This scheme, therefore, would fit in well with 
Professor Massignon' s identification of the ddr al-maynlaka 
site with that of the barracks -5a ray-citadel (op. cit., 85, 97). 

Mr. hevy and Professor Massignon differ, again, on another 
small point. Mr. Le^y remarks that the suq al~Htr may be 
taken to have formed part of the suq ar-raqhdmyi7i which 
ran outside a length of the Jianm wall ; whereas Professor 
Massignon (op. cit., 93) cautions us to distinguish between 
the two, since 'itr means a distilled perfume, as opposed to 
rayhdn, a sweet-smelling herb or flower. Professor Massignon 
goes on to state that the suq al-'itr was always further south 
(by which he appears to intend, nearer the river) than the 
suq ar-rayMn'ujin, without, however, giving any reason for 
the statement. And if, as seems probable, the old suq ar- 
rayhdmiym is represented in the Baghdad of to-day by the 
suq aVatdtir (for 'attdrm — see Massignon, op. cit., p. 30), 
a separation of the two would be necessary to accord with 
the “ lay-out ” of streets that I have proposed. 

Finally, from the details now known about the darb as-silsila 
— namely, (i) that it lay near the Nizamfya, and (ii) that its 
canal brought water to the ddr al-ynarnlaJca bi-a'ld that 
is, ‘‘ in the upper part of ’’ al-Mukharrim (Salmon, op. cit., 
text, 56, trans., 141)— it is clear, I think, whether ]Mr. Levy 
or Professor Massignon be right about the position of the 
madrasa, that Mr. Le Strange's location of it, below the 

JRAS. JrUY 1928. 40 
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palaces of the Caliphs {Baghdad, 298, 326, 355), is inadmissible. 
Moreover, Yaqut, on whose word he bases his assumption, 
does not really say that the madrasa was near the Bab al-Azaj, 
but only, under the heading “ Tutush ”, that there were a 
Tutushi estate and a Tutushi madrasa near the Nizamiya, 
and a Tutushi hospital near the Bab al-Azaj, all founded by 
the same man {mu'’ jam, i, 826). 

Harold Boaven. 


FURTHER NOTE ON B.M. MS. Or. 8193 

On pp. 129 and 130 of the January Journal I published the 
text of certain Arabic proverbs with Persian prose translations 
and Persian verses amplifying the themes. By an odd 
coincidence I am able to identify the work from which they 
come. This is the Sad Kalima of 'All ibn Abi Talib, with the 
metrical paraphrase of Eashid-i Watwat. This work was 
recently edited with a translation by A. H. Harley (Fazle 
Akbar, B.A., 21 Wellesley Square, Calcutta, 1927). 

The following list shows the differences between the two 
texts. U. indicates the reading of the ‘‘ Uighur ” MS. in the 
British Museum, H. Harley’s text, (v.) indicates a variation 
between the texts ; (m.) a mistake of transliteration by 

myself. Harley’s text does not contain the Persian prose 
translation. 

LXXXVIII. U. ha ard-u jahdn H. ha-har dii jahdn (m.) 
U. aWdd H. a gh rad (m. or v. ?). 

U. fas dar ivar^a^yi H. haz dar ivarta-yi (m. ?). 

LXXXIX. amJaqtiim is confirmed. 

U. mdl chahra H. 7ndl-u jdh-rd (m. and v.). 

U. hasdn ha-istighnd H. ha-7idz-u istighnd (v.). 

U. sarranj-i H. zi-ranjJ (m.). 

XC. U. ka^urat akhsdnuhu H. ka^afa aghsddhuhu (v.). 

U. na na andash (?) 6a dasti kardan 

H. na nihandash ha rastl gardan (m. and v.). 

The reading dasti of U. is clear ; if rasti is the correct 
reading, it would seem to indicate that the scribe of U. was 
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working from an original in Nashki or Nasta^liq script, and 
mistook a ^ for a ^ . 

XCII. U. karml-ti Tdnrad H. kamdl khirad (v.). 

XCIII. U. jarra H.’s iSj^ appears to be an error for 

U. him H. zud with variant him, 

XCIV. U. ^alaykum H. ilaykum (v.). 

G. L. M. Clauson. 


THE BABYLONIAN DIALOGUE OF PESSIMISM : THE 
FOLLY OF HUNTING 

Ebeling and Langdon have published the interesting text 
known now as '' The Babylonian Dialogue of Pessimism ” 
(see Ebeling, Quellen zur Kenntnis der Babylonischen 
Eehgion/’ ii, pp. 50-70, in Mitteilungen der V orderasiatischen 
Gesellschaft, vol. 23 (1919), and Langdon, Babylonian Wisdom 
(1923), pp. 67-81). 

The third paragraph (§ C) is difficult (see Ebeling, p, 57, 
11. 3 and 9, and Langdon, p. 71, 1. 19, and p. 72, 1. 25). 
On p. 63, Ebeling says : “ in die Steppe fahren see alsop. 65 
(‘‘ Der Abschnitt beschaftigt sich, so viel darf man wohl sagen, 
mit der Jagd auf Menschen und Tiere ’'). Langdon, in 
describing the contents of this paragraph, says (p. 69) : 
“ Vain is the excitement of a nomad's life.” 

I should like to offer an explanation of this paragraph 
which differs somewhat from that suggested by Ebeling and 
Langdon. I shall give the text (with the numbers of the 
lines as given by Langdon) and the translation, and then a 
few explanatory notes, 

§ c. 

17. ardu mi-tan-gur-an-ni an-nu-u be-li an-nu-u 

18. H-hr di-kan-ni-ma ^^^^narkabta si-in'dam-ma ana 
seri lu-un-sur 

19. mu-suT be-li mU’Sur sa ameli 7niU-tap~ras-H-di ma-li 
kar-as-su 
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20. halhu da-id-lu esimta i-hi-ip-pi 

21. [ha-hu-r'ju mut-tap~ras-si-di i-hi-an-nun kin-na-\_ht\ 

22. . . . ah-han-mi mur-tap-pi-du i-me- ? . . . 

23. e ardu a-na-ku a-na seri-ma ul a-[nias’-iar'\ 

24. la ta-inas-sar he-li la \ta-mas]-sar 

25. sa ameli 7md-tap-ras-si-di te-en-iu \is\-ta-ni-su 

26. sa kulbi da-id-lu i-sab-hi-ru [sin\-7ii-m 

27. sa ha-lm-ru muMap-ras-si-di i-na \}iur-ri\ duri hit-su 

28. ii sa ak-kan-nu inur-tap-pi-du na-mu-u su {^-ha-su 

17. 0, slave, hearken unto me.” “ Yes, my lord, yes.” 

18. “ Hasten, summon me the chariot and prepare it. 
To the plain I will drive.” 

19. Drive, my lord, drive. Of the hunting man (1), full is 
his stomach. (2) 

20. The chasing dog will break the bones. 

21. The fleeing hahur-hindi will nest (in) its nest. (3) 

22. . . . The fleet wild ass will . . .” 

23. Xo, 0 slave, unto the plain will I not drive.” 

24. Drive not, my lord, drive not. (4) 

25. Of the hunting man, madness will seize him. 

26. Of the chasing dog, they will break his teeth. 

27. Of the fleeing ^aAwr-bird, in the hollow of the wall is 
its house. 

28. And of the fleet wild ass, the wilderness is his dwelling 
place.” 

Notes 

(1) muttaprassidi, lit. fleeing He who hunts flees, 
gallops, runs, in order to shoot, to catch the beast or bird. 

(2) kamssu, '' his stomach, his belly ” (as in § E., 1. 41 ; see 
Langdon, p. 74). 

(3) ikannwi kinnasu, '' will nest its nest ”, i.e. will be in 
its nest. 

(4) tensu istamsu, lit. his reason (mind) will be changed ”= 
he will lose his reason = madness will seize him : see Delitzsch, 
H.W.B., s.v. temu. 
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Meaning of the Paeagraph 

In this paragraph, I suggest, the folhj of hunting is 
described. In accordance with the plan of the dialogue, first 
the advantages of hunting are given and then its disad- 
vantages, and, as in the other paragraphs, the disadvantages 
outweigh the advantages. 

In 1. 19 it is said (by the slave) that the hunter is in a 
happy position because he fills his stomach with the game 
which he shoots. 

In 1. 20 it is vividly described how the chasing dog breaks 
the bones (of the killed beasts or birds). 

In 1. 21 it is said that the hahur-hixdi will be in its nest and 
will therefore be easily caught. The bird will almost wait 
to be caught. The task of the hunter will be so easy and 
pleasant. 

It MAY be that muttaprasMdi refers to the hunter. It may 
be that the hahur -hirdi is referred to as “ the hunter’s hahur 
The Di at the end of the word would then be explained. On 
the other hand, it is possible that the hahiir-hixdL is designated 
as “ the fleeing bird Both hunter and hunted flee or run ; 
cf. akkannu murtappidu in 1. 22 (and in 1. 28). 

In 1. 22 it was also said, no doubt, that the fleet wild ass 
would be easily found. Lines 19-23, therefore, describe the 
benefit and the attractions of hunting. 

Lines 25-8, on the other hand, describe the dangers and 
disappointments of hunting. 

In 1. 25 it is said that the hunter may lose his reason, and 
be seized with madness as a result of the exertions and perils 
of hunting. 

In 1. 26 it is said that, instead of the dog breaking the bones 
of other animals, the teeth of the dog will be broken (by the 
other animals). 

In 1. 27 it is said that the hahur-hixdi will be in the hollow 
of the wall, and it will not be possible to catch it. 

In I. 28 it is said that the wild ass will be in the wilderness, 
and will escape being caught by the hunter. 
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Thus the hunt will be in vain, and the hunter will incur great 
personal danger. 

I submit that this interpretation gives the paragraph 
excellent sense. 

The vividness and brevity of the description of the hunt 
and of its advantages and its disadvantages are remarkable. 
A modern hunt, with its attractions and its perils, could 
bear a similar description. 

Samuel Daiches. 


THE DEATHS OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT AND 
PHILIP ARRHID.EUS 

Alexander the Great died in 323 b.c. The date of the 
month and day, 30th Daisies, in the Macedonian calendar* 
is well attested, but the reckoning which equates it to 13th 
June (Julian) is derived from the Romance, through the 
equation with the Egyptian 4th Pharmuthi ; that reckoning 
is generally accepted, and is supported most strongly by the 
equation of Daisies with Thargelion by Plutarch.^ Philip 
Arrhidseus was murdered in 317 b.c. after a reign of 6 years 
4 months ^ ; that event is therefore placed in October. 

According to the Babylonian chronicle, Alexander's last 
year was 324-3 ; the last year of Philip Arrhidaeus was 317-16, 
his eighth, the latest attested date in that year being Du’uzu.^ 
Whether the Babylonians were aware of Philip’s death shortly 
after it occurred, or continued to date by him for some months 
after it, is not a question relevant to the point here con- 

^ For a discussion of all the Greek evidence see Beloch, Griechische 
Geschichie, rv^, ii, pp. 26 ff. Beloch accepts the Romance ; the writer of it 
may have been well informed owing to the monument mentioned by John 
Chrysostom, x, 625, as Mr. Tam has kindly pointed out to me. I am 
indebted to Mr. Tam for other Greek references, and for the reference to 
Beloch. 

2 Diodoms, xix, ii. Mr. Tarn thinks the passage may be an extract from 
Hieronymus of Cardia, For discrepant accounts, of no value, see Beloch, 
ibid., p. 104. 

® Babylonian Historical Texts, chap. v. 
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sidered. If the length of Philip’s reign be correctly stated 
by Diodorus, then Philip cannot possibly have been alive at 
the end of the fourth month of the eighth Babylonian year, 
since some part of a month at least is required for the first 
year. 324 :- 3 . 

That Alexander's death fell before the Xisan of 323 may 
also be deduced from the confusion of reckoning in Babylonia. 
WTiile the chronicler and another literary scribe reckoned 
Philip Arrhidseus’ first year as 324-3, others placed the 
first year in 323-2. The reason for this is now fairly clear ^ ; 
while some continued to reckon in the old Babylonian way 
by the first full year, i.e. 323-2, others adopted the Macedonian 
method of reckoning what had previously been called the 
accession year as the first year. There is no reason to assume 
that there was any difierence of opinion as to the actual 
point of time when Philip began to reign ; the facts must 
have been perfectly knovm in Babylon. The reckoning of 
323-2 as the first year on the Babylonian system means that 
Alexander died before 1st Nisan 323-2. 

Kugler ^ has supplied a list of the Julian dates of the 
Babylonian 1st Nisan of this period, based upon astronomical 
data and using all the available calendrical information. 
The dates which here concern us are : — 

1st Nisan, 323-2 (Bab.) = April 14th, 323 (Jul.). 

1st Nisan 317-16 (Bab.) = April 7th (or 8th), 317 (Jul.). 

If this reckoning be accurate, Alexander died (for the 
Babylonians) before 14th April. Assume that he died before 
the first week in April, about the middle of the Babylonian 
intercalary Adar of 324-3 b.c., and that Philip's accession 
took place about 1st April, then Philip's death in 317 b.c. 
must have fallen at the end of July, or in the first week of 
August ; this would be equivalent to the Babylonian Du’uzu 
and sufiicient explanation of the mention of that month in 
the chronicle. 

On this subject see Revue d* Assy riologie, xxii, p. 185. 

“ Kugler, Steryikunde und Sterndlensf, ii Buch, ii Teil, 2 Heft., pp. 435 ff. 
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The Babylonian evidence then is that Alexander died not 
later than the first week of April ; he cannot have died much 
before that, because Philip's death must be dated as late as 
possible in 317 b.c. There is a discrepancy between this and 
the 13th June date of over two months J If there can be no 
doubt that the Greek evidence is overwhelmingly in favour 
of the June date (a point on which I am unable to judge), 
then there is a direct conflict of Babylonian and Greek 
historical evidence. 

There are certain points in the Greek evidence which may 
be said definitely to favour the Babylonian dating. In 
317 B.C.. after hearing of the deaths of Philip and Eurydice, 
Cassander marched from Tegea in the Peloponnesus to 
Thermopylae, where he was opposed by the ^tolians, crossed 
by ship to Thessaly and marched to Macedonia, raised a 
revolution against iEacides and shut Aristonous up in 
Amphipolis before finally blockading Olympias in Pydna. 
If Philip died in the middle of October, this programme was 
executed between October and December — an obviously 
unlikely assumption. If Philip died at the end of July or 
early in August, there is no need to assume a practical 
impossibility, for we know that Cassander had to avoid a winter 
campaign against Pydna, ^ yet his driving of Aristonous behind 
the walls of Amphipolis implies a short campaign. Again, 
consider the facts about Alexander's accession. He reigned 
12 years 8 months. If he died on 13th June, 323, his accession 
must be dated to October, 336. Between his accession and 
the spring of 335 there befell ^ the suppression of the internal 
troubles in Macedonia, the campaign against the Thessalians, 

^ Kaerst, Geschichte des Hellenismus^^ ii Band, who dates Alexander’s 
death Fruhsommer des Jahres 323 ”, and P hili p Arrhidaeus’ " Herbst 
317 ” says of the Babylonian Chronicle, “ Es ergibt sich hier also kein 
Widerspruch mit dem griechischen Datura.” That cannot be correct, 
unless Babylonian Nisan 1st fell later than 13th June in 323 : that conflicts 
with Kugler. 

2 Diodorus, xix, 49, i. 

3 I rely throughout on Mr. Tarn’s account in Cambridge Ancient History y 
vol. vi. 
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the congress at Corintli, the visit to Delphi, and the prepara- 
tion for the campaign against the Triballi. October-March 
is not sufficient time for these events if the general avoidance 
of campaigning in the winter months be considered. But if 
Alexander died at the end of March or beginning of April, 
323, then his accession took place at the end of July or beginning 
of August ; the campaign against the Thessalians may have 
fallen in September, the return from Delphi before December. 

One more consideration may be here adduced. Alexander, 
when first attacked by the fever, was pressing on the prepara- 
tions for Xearchus' expedition along the Arabian coast. 
Arrian states that Alexander intended to start on the expedi- 
tion on Daisios 22nd. The preparations continued during 
the early days of the fever. The intention seems to be obvious, 
to take advantage of the Euphrates flood, which occurs at 
the end of March or in April. Alexander must then have 
fallen sick some weeks before the Euphrates’ flood of 323, 
about March then at latest. Is the account of his death 
consonant with a sickness of 3 months, March-June ? And 
why did Alexander and Xearchus, men of experience, delay 
the proposed commencement of that expedition to 5th June 
(reckoning the 30th Daisios == 13th June) ? It sounds 
impossible. 

To sum up. If the Greek evidence demands the dating of 
Alexander's death to 13th June there is a direct conflict with 
the facts derived from Babylonian sources. It may be that 
the equation of Daisios with May- June is certain, beyond 
any doubt. Even if that be so, the Babylonian evidence is 
of exceptional authority ; of the two systems of dating one 
at least must have arisen (if not both) in the year of Alexander’s 
death. It is idle, continuously and erroneously, to repeat 
that there is no contradiction between the Babylonian sources, 
(if Kugler’s reckoning is correct) and the reckoning 30th 
Daisios = 1 3th June. 


Sidney Smith. 
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DATING BY ASHURBANIPAL AND KANDALANU 

The question of the identity of Ashurbanipal and Kanda- 
lanu, constantly discussed, ^ must be reconsidered in the 
light of the most recent evidence. There is now cumulative 
proof that the years of Kandalanu and of Ashurbanipal in 
Babylonia were differently reckoned. Kandalanu, the 
KivriXd'^ovos of the Canon of Ptolemy, ruled 22 years. The 
first (full) year of Shamash-shum-ukin, his predecessor, the 
Saoohovxivo^ ^ p^olemy, was GGI-CGG b.c.,^ the last G48-7, 
when Babylon was captured. Kandalanu s accession fell 
in G48-7, the twenty-second year was G2G-5. A date in 
the twenty-second year was communicated by Professor 
Pinches to Oppert and to Canon Johns ^ ; the number of the 
tablet (if it is in the British Museum collection) has not 
been stated, and is not known to me. It reads “ Arahsamna, 
day 2nd, year 22nd, after Kandalanu''. We may conclude 
that Kandalanu was dead or deposed before Arahsamna 22nd, 
but was alive in Kisan of that year. Nabopolassar's first (full) 
year was 625-4, not 626-5, as is stated in JRAS,, 1928, p. 324. 

The important relevant evidence for dating by Ashur- 
banipal is the occurrence of a year 23 at Erech (on a tablet 
found at Hursagkalamma), a year 26 at Nippur, and a year 
30 at Babylon. These dates all belong to one and the same 
system. It has been recently suggested ^ that the dating in 

^ Streck, Assurbanipaly i, p. clviii, gives a summary of previous literature ; 
Schnabel in OLZ., 1925, col. 348, ZA. ii, pp. 82 and 316; Lewy 

in ZA. ii> 36, iii, 134; Essad Nassouhi in Archiv fur Kcilschrift~ 

forschung, ii, 97 ff. ; Langdon in JBAS.y 1928, pp. 321 ff. 

“ On this rendering of the Babylonian name see now Furlani, Sulla 
Promtncia del Xome Samas-sum-ukin, ser. vol. iii, fasc. 3—1, pp- 227 ff. 
of Beale Academia Xazionale dei Lincei. 

^ S. Smith, Babylonian Historical Texts, p. 20. 

^ ZDMG.y 62, p. 630, and JBAS,, 1928, p. 324. 

^ JBAS.y 1928, p. 321. In this question of Ashurbanipal dating it is 
interesting to note that the mention of the 8th and 9th year, Essad Nassonhi, 
Textes divers. No. xiv, must refer to 661-0 and 660-59, during Shamash- 
shum-ukin’s reign. This emphasizes the suzerainty exercised by Ashur- 
banipal in Shamash-shum-ukin's time, see CAH., iii, p. 120 ; the appoint- 
ment of Kandalanu was a continuation of the poUcy initiated by Esarhaddon. 
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the twenty-third year at Erech is from an era of Ashur- 
banipal as king of AssjTia and Babylonia, commencing from 
the capture of Babylon, and that this twenty-third year was 
626-5. If this supposed era w’ere dated in the usual way, 
Ashurbanipal's twenty- third year would be 625-4 b.c., for 
his first full year as king of Babylon would fall in 647-6, as 
did Kandalanu*s. But if Ashiu-banipars twenty-third year 
was 626-5, then his first year must have been 648-7, a year 
earlier than Kandalanu's. This is a reduct io ad ahsurdum, 
and the equation with Kandalanu's dating immediately 
becomes impossible. But the 30th year at Babylon, and also 
the 26th at Nippur, prove that the dating by Ashurbanipal 
in Babylonia is based on his years as king of Ass}Tia. The 
first (full) year of Ashurbanipal was 668-7 ; the 23rd year 
is 646-5, the 26th is 643-2, the 30th is 639-8. These three 
dates all fall within the reign of Kandalanu. 

Those who favour the identification of Ashurbanipal and 
Kandalanu can explain the difference in name ; it is more 
difficult to explain the difference in the systems of dating. 
The fact would be accounted for if Kandalanu was a vassal 
king installed in Babylon to fulfil the priestly duties, while 
Ashurbanipal retained the executive rule. The Canon of 
Ptolemy gave the Babylonian priestly tradition and neglected 
the fact of Assyrian suzerainty for the years 705-3 ; it may 
equally have done so for the period of Kandalanu's reign. 
An argument in favour of the equation of Ashurbanipal and 
Kandalanu has been derived from a comparison of Eusebius 
and the Canon. Eusebius gives Sammuges (Shamash-shum- 
ukin) 21 years and Sardanapallus, brother of Sammuges, 
21 years. The figure for Sammuges is definitely erroneous, 
the form of the name Sammuges must be due to some con- 
siderable corruption in transcribing, and the name Sardana- 
pallus was the centre of a Greek legend. Berosus, the authority 
behind Eusebius (through Polyhistor), may have had a state- 
ment that Ashurbanipal, Shamash-shum-ukin's brother, 'was 
recognized for — years after the capture of Babylon. If 21 
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was the correct figure given by Berosus,^ then Ashurbampal's 
recognition in Babylonia extended from 647-6 to 627-6, 
if the ordinary Babylonian calculation is maintained ; but 
the text of Eusebius as we now have it lacks authority. In 
any case, the Eusebius text cannot be considered a sound 
ground for the identification of Kandalanu with Ashur- 
banipal, for it can be adequately explained on the basis of 
Assyrian suzerainty. 

The Nabopolassar Chronicle is clear evidence that Nabo- 
polassar was master of Babylonia before the beginning of 
his tenth year, as Schnabel has rightly maintained. It is 
not conceivable that a king not in control of the south country 
could have undertaken the campaigns against the northern 
power. The dating of a tablet at Erech in the 7th year of 
Sin-shar-ishkun is then good evidence that Sin-shar-ishkun’s 
7th year cannot be later than 617-lG. The endeavour to 
explain this 7th year at Warka as due to a rebellion in 
Babylonia in the year 613-12 must be dismissed. Lewy has 
misinterpreted the Xabonidus stele, col ii. The relevant 
passage reads alani sa pat (mat) Ahhadi naJcruma la illiku 
risutzii iisalpityna miesisun manama la izih nsahrih maliazimn^ 
“ and he (Xabopolassar) destroyed the temples ^ of the^ 
towns on the border of Alckad which were at enmity with 
the King of Akkad, and did not march to his support ; and 
he left none. He laid their holy cities waste.” The expression 
pat Akkadi cannot mean in the territory of Akkad ” ; this 
expression pat which led to certain errors in the location 
of Musur and Meluhha was correctly explained by Sir W allis 


^ This would explain the 21 of Sammuges by an easy scribal error. 
But if Ashurbanipal died at latest in his forty-first year, as is argued below, 
the figures are worthless. 

2 Landsberger and Bauer in ZA. {NF.), iii, p. 89, translating la mesu 
“ unheilige Handlungen ”, rely apparently on parsu = mesu ; but that 
equivalence may be an argument for parsu = “ temple ”, That mesu in 
the present passage means “ temple shrine ”, or something concrete is 
certain. 
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Budge in 1902.^ The passage says nothing about towns 
within Babylonian borders ; it may well refer to the subjection 
of Suhii. The statement of the Chronicle is incompatible 
with the assumption of a rebellion in Babylonia in 613-12. 
“ In the 13th year, in lyyar, the men of Suhu revolted from 
the King of Akkad, and made war. The King of Akkad levied 
his troops and went to Suhu. In Si wan on the 4th he did 
battle against Rahilu, the city in the middle of the Euphrates, 
and took the city at that time. . . . He camped against 
‘Anah . . . The King of Assjrria and his army marched 
down and the King of ^Vkkad and his army retreated”. Had 
a rebellion broken out at Erech the Assyrians would certainly 
have pursued Xabopolassar into Babylonia. The assumption 
that Sin-shar-ishkun would have left the people of Erech 
unassisted when he had so promptly supported the men of 
Suhu is not worth discussion. 

Sin-shar-ishkun‘s 7th year cannot be later than 617-16. 
As there is a dating by the 5th year of Kabopolassar at 
Erech, it may be not later than 622-1, as Schnabel has also 
stated. Ashur-etil-ilani, who preceded Sin-shar-ishkun, 
ruled at least four years ; his first (full) year cannot therefore 
be later than 627-6, it may be not later than 632-1. That 
means that Ashiirbanipal must have died at latest in 628-7 
(his 41st year) ; he may have died before 633-2 (his 36th year). 
But Kandalanu was alive in Xisan 626-5. The argument 
against an identification of the two as one personality is clear. 
If to these arguments there be added the evidence of the 
synchronous king-list from Ashur, where Ashurbanipal and 
Kandalanu appear as distinct, without any hint that the 
two names represent one person, the question so long dis- 
cussed should be considered finally settled. The cumulative 
arguments against the identification of Ashurbanipal and 
Kandalanu are : (1) the difierence in name (not in itself 

1 Budge, History of Egypt, vol. vi, p. xiv. Tf any doubt were possible, 
compare now (mat) Arzd sa pati nnhal (mat) Mus^ir and (viat) Arzd sa 
ite nahal (mat) Musri, Hommel, Grundrias, pp. 1032, 1038, Weissbach in ZA, 
(EF,), iv, p. 110, and Essad Nassouhi, Teztes divers. No. xii, 1. 7. 
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of importance) is accompanied by a difference in regnal years ; 

(2) the suzerainty of and dating by Ashnrbanipal during 
Kandalanu's reign is sufficiently explained by the similar 
position in the time of Shamash-shum-ukin, without assuming 
entirely different circumstances before and after 648 b.c. ; 

(3) the historical improbability that any southern Babylonian 
town dated by an Assyrian king after the year 616-15, in the 
light of the Nabopolassar chronicle. 

Sidney Smith. 


ANOTHER A-ANNI-PADDA INSCRIPTION 
The few lines of writing, a copy of which is given herewith, 
are engraved upon a plain round copper peg (34*3 cms. long 
and 3*6 cms. across the top) which tapers to a sharp point. 
That the material is copper rather than bronze is assumed 
because of the date which the inscription suggests (it will 
suffice to refer to al-^Vbaid, pp. 36 ff.) ; for the rest there are 
two other features of interest in the object itself, namely, its 
weight (1692 gr.), and the clear indication that it was for long 
driven into the ground or a damp wall, to the depth of 11*5 cms. 
for up to this distance from the point the surface is roughened 
and swollen by corrosion. The inscription is in two colu mns , 
of seven and three cases ’’ respectively ; the first column 
begins directly under the top of the peg, the second ends 
some 3 cms. above the corroded space. As will be seen the 
inscription itself has suffered much from damage to the 
surface, but the appearance of these flaws is quite different 
from that of the corroded point. 

This curious object has long been exhibited in the 
Babylonian collections of the British Museum, in which it 
has the number 90951, and it is by the kind permission of 
the Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities that I now 
publish it. Some years ago I had attempted to copy the 
inscription but, being unable to make anything of it, had laid 
the copy by. Recently coming across this paper I was 
greatly surprised to see the name A-anni-padda, which. 
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since the copy was made, has acquired so much significance 
from the excavations at al-XTbaid, for it now appears that 
A-anni-padda was the name of the second king in the First 
Dynasty of Ur. What reason there is to connect this object 
with the king of Ur may be considered in a moment. But it 
is necessary first to explain that the copper peg has, unhappily, 
no modern history ; it belongs to the old collections of the 
Museum, and there is no record of when or how it was acquired, 
much less of its place of origin, though it is at least certain 
that it was not among Mr. Taylor's finds at Ur. In view of 
this, and also of the obscurity of its inscription, a doubt 





B.M. 90951. 
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as to its authenticity might 

arise, but could not, I think. 


be seriously entertained. For it was presumably acquired 
at a time when no forger could have produced archaic cuneiform 
signs such as are engraved upon this peg ; further, the 
corrosion of the point, due to its standing long in the ground 
or a damp wall, would certainly not have been caused 
deliberately, and the damage to the surface which has obscured 
the inscriptior has every appearance of being due to natural 
decay. It is scarcely necessary to add that the signs are 
correctly shaped, and that the name of A-anni-padda was 
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unknown until five years ago, to convince the most sceptical 
that the idea of forgery must be dismissed. 

The text may be transcribed as follows : — 

Col. I. (1) ^ en-hi a se (?) fi (?) su ni (2) nayn-nnen-na-ni 
(3) fa mu-niA (4) ah (or, unu) ah U (?) ga (or, hur) 
{b)abkur inns ^ inanna na (6) ahzu ^ ifmn-me-nu- . , . na 
(7) lugal-hi ^-a-aii-ni- fad-da. 

Col. II. (1) ah H (?) ga (or, hiir) mu-na-ni (2) mu-na-nad 
(3) men-\-\- ur {'l)-na. 

As to the meaning of this I am little wiser now than when 
the copy was first made. A preliminary difficulty is to decide 
where the inscription begins ; Col. I is vTitten continuously 
round the head of the peg, without any space, break, or 
special division to mark off the first line of the column from 
the last. The choice has been made because a god’s name 
is the regular beginning of dedications, but, so far as 
appearance goes, it is quite arbitrary. A number of comments 
might be made upon special points in the inscription, but since 
they would lead to no conclusive result, I shall observe only 
that the signs read H and ga or hur in Col. I (4) and Col. II (1) 
are very doubtful, that na at the end of Col. I (5) looks like 
a phonetic complement, which would be strange, and that 
in Col. II (2) one might expect, instead of NAD, the compound 
HU -\-NAD, i.e. sa, to call,’’ which might be taken with the 
mu-na-ni of the preceding line, “ he called its name (?).” 

That the A-anni-padda whose name occurs here is the 
king of Ur is at least a reasonable supposition, although 
he does not actually claim the title. Yet the author of this 
inscription was a royal person ; he calls himself “ his king ” 
{lugal-hi), i.e. the king chosen or favoured by the god, and 
no other king A>anni-padda is known. Eeference to the 
few extant inscriptions of this king of Ur (in al-'Vhaid, 
pis. XXXV, xxxvi, and xl) will show that the style of writing 
is similar enough to favour the identification. 

C. J. Gaud. 
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HARSA AND CHRISTIANITY 
Dr. Mookerjee has stated in a footnote on page 145 of his 
recently published monograph on Har;^ that the Emperor 
^iladitya had some touch with Christianity too He 
makes this assertion on the strength of a remark of Dr. Edkins, 
quoted in the Aihenmum, 3rd July, 1880, p. 8. I have traced 
the passage to its source, and I therefore venture to say 
that it has been entirely misunderstood by the learned 
Professor. It informs us that the same Emperor who welcomed 
the pilgrim Hiuen Tsang on his return from India laden with 
Sanskrit manuscripts “ received with equal favour the Syrian 
Christians Alopen and his companions, who had arrived in 
A.D. 639 It is thus evident that we have here a 
distinct reference to the Emperor of China, and not to Harsa. 
I may add that the same mistake occurs in the Indian 
Aniiqmiry, vol. xii, p. 232, note 19, but I hope the error 
will not be repeated after this short note. 

Eama Shankar Tripathe. 


ERAKAPATRA NAGARAJA 

A well-known Bharhut relief (Cunningham, Stu^a ofEharJiut^ 
pi. xiv, right), representing a Naga king worshipping at an altar 
beneath a sirisa tree, bears the inscription Erdpato Ndgardja 
Bhagavato vamdate ‘‘ The Naga king Erapata worships the 
Blessed One'^ (Buddha) This Erapata, alias Erakapatta, 
Ailapatra, Erapatha, Elapatra, etc., according to Vogel, 
Indian Serpent-lore, can be nothing but another Prakrit 
form of the Sanskrit Airavata.” Messrs. Barua and Sinha, 
Barhut Inscriptions, p. 71, show that this is certainly not the 
case. But the same authors, referring to the Dhammapada 
Commentary (which they do not seem to have consulted), 
remark that eraka-patta is there said to mean the leaf of an 
eraka tree, and is not this fantastic V As a matter of fact, 
this is precisely what erakapatta does mean, and the Com- 
mentator is perfectly justified. The Dhammapada Atthakathd, 
xiv, 3, now easily accessible in Burlingame's Buddhist Legends j 
H.O.S., 30, pp. 56 fi,, gives the story of Erakapatta in full, 

JRAS. JULY 1928. 41 
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and completely explains the relief. Getty {Gods of Northern 
Buddhism, p. 153) gives another reference, Journ, and Text 
of the Buddhist Text Soc. of India, vol. ii, pt. 1, 1894, p. 3, 
which I have not consulted. In the time of the Buddha 
Kassapa, Erakapatta was a young monk. Travelling in a boat 
on the Granges, and passing a grove of eraka trees, he caught 
hold of a leaf, and as the boat was moving quickly, the leaf 
was broken off. It seemed a trifle, but on his death-bed the sin 
greatly distressed him, and because of it he was reborn a 
Nagaraja, by name Erakapatta. He had a daughter ; every 
day, coming to the surface of the Ganges, he placed her on 
his hoods, and caused her to dan^ and sing (illustrated in 
the upper part of the relief). She propounds certain questions 
in her song ; when these are properly answered, Erakapatta 
will know that another Buddha has arisen in the world. They 
are at last answered by Uttara, a young Brahman who has 
been instructed ad hoc by the Buddha, and becomes a Buddhist 
monk (he is seen in the water, on the upper right-hand side 
of the relief). Erakapatta then asks, “ Where is the 
Buddha ? and learning that he is seated under a sirisa 
tree, proceeds thither, and kneels in worship, at the same 
time recovering a human form ; this appears on the left- 
hand side of the relief, and illustrates the words of the inscrip- 
tion. An intermediate scene on the lower right shows Eraka - 
patta with his wife and daughter. Of the seven sirisa trees 
mentioned in the text, only five are represented. 

Nsanda K. Coomaraswamy, 

THE NAM LANGUAGE 

In a note published above (1926, pp. 505-6) I gave from 
Central Asian MSS. of the Stein collection some short extracts 
representing two new and unknown languages. One of the two 
seemed to be a dialect akin to Lepcha, and the text may 
have been written (in Tibetan character) by a man from 
Nepal. The other had a more questionable appearance. 

[Note. — There are in the published extract certain mis- 
prints, which, while hardly enhancing the bizarre aspect of 
the language, would perhaps not facilitate its interpretation.] 
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In regard to the second language I ventured a suggestion 
that the word rtah, or hrtah, with which several sentences 
commence, might correspond to the Tibetan rta horse 
in which case the text might relate to horse-doctoring, as 
do several Tibetan fragments from the same region. The 
hazardous character of the suggestion could not be disguised : 
for the writing hrtah might indicate no more than a syllable 
ta, which clearly might be a mere conjunction or particle. 
There were, however, some further indications. One or 
more sentences end in the word phan, which in Tibetan 
means “ useful ” and appears similarly in the medical MSS. 
Moreover, the syllable re is of frequent occurrence in a manner 
suggesting the re or red which in several Tibeto-Burman 
dialects has the meaning be ” and in Tibetan itself occurs 
in the phrase na-re, “ so it was (said) ’’ = Sanskrit iti hdsa, 
and otherwise : it is no doubt also the syllable occurring in 
such names as Hphan-to-re {supra, 1927, p. 66). More 
generally, it is clear that the verb ends its sentence, and it 
there shows the suffixes -o, -to, -s, and an {ham) which the 
Tibetan for various purposes uses in that position. The entire 
rhythm of the language is clearly of the Tibeto-Burman 
kind. 

A re-examination of the Tibetan fragments and of the 
Sanskrit works on horses has not led to anything more 
definite ; nor is it any longer to be expected that light may 
come from a treatise on the subject ascribed to the famous 
king Sron-btsan-sgam-po and said to be current in Tibet. 
But my notes recorded an additional MS. mentioning horses, 
and this MS., along with two others which it brought to 
mind, is likely to furnish a solution of the linguistic problem 
and help in the interpretation of the text. 

The three MSS. are not of a medical nature : they contain 
some not uninteresting folk-lore relating to animals and 
other beings, not all natural. The purpose of the present 
note, however, is merely to show that they are translations 
from another language to which they give a name. The 
following passages will suffice : — 
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(1) (MS. A) Skyi . rgyal . Bod . kyi . skad . du . na . | 
Yab . sten . rgan . gyi . ner (nur) . ba | rgyal . Nam . pahi . 
skad . du . na ] Yab . nal . Idehi . tkol . prom . 

“ In the language of the Skyi (error for Spu kingdom, 
Tibet : Yah- sten - rgan -gyi -ner(nur) - ba (probably meaning — 
according to the indications of the narrative — ^ one who 
arranged for his old father’s monument.’ In the language 
of the Nam kingdom, Yab-nal-ldehi-thol-prom.'' 

(2) (MS, B) pha . yab . ki , mtshan , na . rgyal . Nam . hi . 
skad . du . na . Yab . Itoh . tehi . mye . kru . Spu . rgyal . 
Bod . gyi . skad . du . na . Glon . myig . Ion . han . Bya . glon . 
gi . Igo . dan . rje . 

As to his father’s name, in the language of the Nam 
kingdom it was Yah-Uon-tehi-mye-hru ; in the language of 
the Spu kingdom, Tibet, it was Gloh-myig-lon or Bya-gloh-gi- 
Igo-dan-rje Glon Eye-blind ’ or ‘ Bird Glon ’ . . . . 

(3) (MS. B) rgyal . Nam . pahi , skadu . na . Cho . pyi . 
€og . zu . Spu . rgyal . Bod . gi . skad . du . na . Span . hgi . 
boh . bu . stag . cun . 

‘ In the language of the Nam-pa kingdom Cho-pyi-cog-zu ; 
in the language of the Spu kingdom, Tibet, Spah-hgi-boh- 
bu-stag-cun C Ass of the plains, Little Tiger ’).” 

It appears, therefore, that in the case of certain names — 
I have not cited all — ^the MSS. give correspondences in another 
language, which they call the language of Nam or of the Nam 
people (Nam-pa). Considering the early date of the MSS., 
we cannot ascribe to these citations the semi-fictitious 
character which in later times attaches to some Tibetan 
mentionings of languages with which the writers had ceased 
to be familiar. It is, therefore, clear that the references have 
a natural appositeness, which can be due to nothing but an 
actual translation of the texts from Nam originals. That 
this is really the case is evident from the fact that the original 
Nam names are sometimes retained untranslated : thus the 
Yab-nal-ldehi-thol-prom of extract (1) above recurs without 
explanation later in the same MS. ; and similarly Yab-Uoh- 

The Skyi country being mentioned in the immediate context. 
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tehi-mye-hru in MS. B. Clearly, therefore, the prior name 
was that of the Nam language. Moreover, in such 
phrases as — 

Nam . ti . go . cog . ni . skon . dril . bu . g-yag . snih . ni . 
boh . bu . stag . cun , hgi . mgul . du . btags, 

“We Nam-tig people {N am4i-go-cog) attached a yak- 
heart bell to the neck of the ass ‘ Little Tiger 
the original authorship stands confessed. 

Concerning the existence of a Nam kingdom and its probable 
identity with the Nam or Nan-hu (Tun-huang region) of 
Sir A. Stein’s Serindia (ii, 617 sqq.), I may refer to the 
article on “ The Language of Ancient Khotan ”, published 
in Asia Major, vol. ii, p. 261. Of its language the few 
vocables which we have now elicited, together with any proper 
names to be found elsewhere, might constitute all our informa- 
tion were it not for two facts, to which I will now refer. 

The first of these two facts is that to the Nam language 
belong the extract mentioned earlier in this note and the 
rather extensive MS. from which it is taken. When that 
text is adequately interpreted we shall have a quite consider- 
able vocabulary and a more or less adequate grammar of a 
new Tibeto-Burman language of a date practically as early 
as the Tibetan itself. The lexicographical differences from 
the Tibetan are, as is usual in the case of monosyllabic 
languages, of a wholesale character, and the possibility of a 
complete interpretation, near or remote, depends upon certain 
contingencies. But the general character of the text and the 
language is clear. 

The second fact is that a further specimen of the same 
language exists in a document obtained by the German 
expeditions to Turfan and edited by Professor A. H. Francke 
in the Sitzungsherichte of the Berlin Academy for 1927 {Phil, 
Hist, Klasse, pp. 124 sqq.). If Professor Francke, who recog- 
nized the Tibeto-Burman character of the specimen, was not 
aware of its s imil arity to the language of the extract previously 
published by me, the readers of the extract will, I think, 
j^ot reproach him ! The pedantic (and also somewhat 
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capricious) orthography, as well as some other peculiarities 
of the extract, make its connexions less apparent than they 
might otherwise have been. But, in fact, the grammatical 
structure and much of the vocabulary of’ Professor Francke’s 
text are plainly identical with the corresponding features 
of the Nam text. 

The Nam language can hardly have been confined to the 
little district of Nan-hu. Possibly its name is related to that 
of the Nam-shan moimtains, the mountains of the South. 
But its connexions and its other features may be reserved 
for a more adequate discussion than would be possible in 
this note. 

F. W. Thomas. 

ALL INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 

The fifth session of the All India Oriental Conference will 
be held at Lahore from the 19th to the 23rd of 
November, 1928. 

The objects of the Conference are : To consider the various 
activities of Oriental scholars in and outside India. To 
facilitate co-operation in Oriental studies and research. 
To afford opportunities to scholars to give expression to 
their views, and to promote social and intellectual intercourse 
among Oriental scholars. 

The conference is held every second year and practically 
sums up the work done by Oriental scholars in various 
branches of Oriental art and literature. 

The Conference will be divided into a number of sections : 
(1) Vedic, (2) Classical, (3) Philosophy, (4) Philology, (5) 
Pine Arts, (6) Arabic, Persian, and Zend, (7) History and 
Archaeology, (8) Urdu, (9) Hindi, (10) Panjabi, (11) 
Anthropology. 

All Orientalists are invited to become members of the 
Conference. The subscription is five rupees, payable to the 
Honorary Treasurer, Mr. A. C. Woolner, M.A., C.I.E., 
University Hall, Lahore. The Hon. Local Secretary is 
Dr. Lakshman Sarup, Ph.D., at the same address. 



Excavations at Ur, 1927-8 

Abstract of a Lecture by Mr. C. Leonard Woolley, delivered 
. \bth May, 1928 

Mr. C. Leonard Woolley proceeded to describe, with the help 
of numerous lantern slides, the results of the sixth season’s 
work of the joint expedition sent out to Ur by the British 
Museum and the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 
At the end of last season’s excavations a cemetery had been 
discovered lying in the confines of the sacred area much older 
than any buildings within that area yet identified ; and the 
first thing done was to complete the digging out of a grave 
whose excavation had remained unfinished at the end of the 
previous season and which on the very last day of work had 
produced the gold dagger which had been the best “ find ” 
of that year. The grave in question was a large one and the 
things in it were scattered about without any recognizable 
order. No actual body was discovered, but a harvest of fine 
objects in the way of gold beads and shell carvings was yielded, 
including a series of small shell plaques which had formed 
part of a royal gaming board : these plaques were engraved 
with figures of animals and the whole was set in a border of 
red stone and lapis lazuli. The admirable quality of the 
workmanship reflected the high level of civilization at the date 
of the grave (3500 or 3400 b.c.). 

After this the workmen were set on to virgin soil, commencing 
to dig from the top downwards. Graves were found at the 
very outset, some near the surface, some deeper down, and 
some at a depth of 40 feet. Near the surface were graves of a 
late period, about 2700 or 2600 b.c. ; slightly lower were 
graves of the first dynsty of Ur, about 3100 or 3000, and 
below these again others, the earliest going back about 400 
years behind the first djmasty of Ur, as proved by their 
contents, relative depth, and other conditions. The upper 
graves showed a custom prevalent both in the Sargonic 
period (2700 or 2600 b.c.) and in the earlier first dynasty. 
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In them there is commonly found lying in the soil near the 
body a boat roughly modelled in a mixture of bitumen and 
earth, modelled by the fingers in situ, and round the boat 
clay vases which originally contained food for the dead. 
This custom, which does not appear at any later date, but which 
has its origin in very early antiquity, is of interest as implying 
that the passage to the next world was, according to early 
Sumerian belief, by water, bringing us at once into touch 
with early Egyptian beliefs and forming one more link between 
Egypt and Mesopotamia in the beginnings of their history. 

Mr. Woolley then dealt at length with a few graves of a 
different character and of a much earlier date, viz., the royal 
graves discovered this year at Ur. He showed a section of 
one part of the cemetery indicating graves at different depths, 
graves of the Sargonic period, graves of the first dynasty, 
and some of a definitely earlier date, as proved by their 
character and contents compared with first dynasty types. 
In the normal graves rectangular shafts go down into the 
soil to varying depths, and at the bottom of the shaft is placed 
the dead body, either wrapped in a piece of matting or enclosed 
in a coflfin, which may be of basket work or wood, the simple 
earth shaft being only slightly bigger than the coffin itself, 
perhaps 5 ft. x 4 ft., and altogether a very humble arrange- 
ment for interment, (teejuther larger than the rest was that 
of the Prince Mes-Kalam-Dug, which had been dug down 
at a later period into the original shaft of a great royal chamber. 
In the case of the royal graves the shaft is vastly greater 
and at the bottom of it lay one or more chambers solidly 
built in stone with stone vaulted roofs entered by an arched 
doorway — a great distinction from the ordinary shaft burial. 
Another startling difference is that they were distinguished 
by an entirely different custom, the main interment in each 
case having been accompanied by human sacrifice on a very 
large scale, clearly showing them to be royal graves as com- 
pared with the commoners’ graves elsewhere in the cemetery. 
Grave No. 789, that of a king, contained the bodies of sixty 
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men victims. Immediately above it was tomb 800, probably 
that of his queen. As a whole series of graves of the first 
djnasty was found to have been dug down into the shaft of 
the latter, it is certain that this royal grave is earlier than the 
first of the intrusive burials ; it is unthinkable that a king 
having been buried with such pomp and splendour, his tomb 
should be lightly regarded within any short period. A long 
time must have elapsed before any ordinary person would 
venture to dig down into the shaft and violate it by the burial 
of a commoner. On that ground alone we are led to date the 
royal graves far back in the fourth millenium B.c. 

In the small shaft burial grave of Mes-Kalam-Dug about 
120 objects of note in stone, metal, and terracotta were 
found in the narrow space between the coffin and the wad 
of the shaft ; vases and bowls in copper and silver, one in 
gold, daggers, many spears with copper blades and one with 
a gilt shaft ; arrows mostly with heads of copper, but one 
quiverful with flint heads, and vases of alabaster and of clay. 
Inside the coffin itself was found the finest discovery yet made 
at Ur. The coffin had left only a black stain on the soil ; 
the body was almost entirely decayed, but with it were a 
golden dagger and a golden lamp and bowls inscribed with, 
the name of the prince, which might be translated as the 
good lord of the land Against the body was a tumbled 
mass of bracelets, earrings and beads, armlets in gold and 
lapis lazuli and carnelian, and resting on the arms and skull 
the golden wig-like helmet which the prince had presumably 
worn in war. The whole thing was a blaze of colour, the pre- 
servation of the gold was perfect. The helmet was life-size, 
of beaten gold, the locks beaten up in repousse and the detail 
of the hair finely chased upon it. This was the finest object 
found in the course of the year’s work. 

The queen's chamber, that of Queen Shubad, was of an 
entirely different character. At the end of the shaft was a 
stone-built chamber vaulted with brick. In a recess was a 
paving of white stone slabs, possibly the slaughter place of 
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the human victims whose bodies were spread over the whole 
of the remaining area. Five bodies of men were found at the 
door, presumably the guard. There was the queen’s chariot 
or sledge drawn by two asses whose bones were beside it, 
with their great collars of decorated copper, and the bodies 
of the grooms lay at the animals’ heads. Bodies of women 
were laid out in two rows, and at the far end of the chamber 
was a harp inlaid with shell and lapis lazuli. The women 
wore elaborate headdresses of gold ribbon and their heads 
were bound round with wreaths of camelian and lapis lazuli 
beads, from which hung gold mulberry or lime leaves. The 
queen s wardrobe chest was found with its keeper beside it, 
and an enormous number of objects, vessels of silver and 
copper, stone and gold, including one perfect cup of lapis 
lazuli and an oval bowl ground out of obsidian, also the 
queen s gaining board, a heap of silver drinking pots, and a 
small group of vessels of gold. In the queen’s chamber was 
another mass of objects, again vessels of copper, clay, silver 
and gold, many of vrhich had been ranged on shelves against 
the walls. At one end of the chamber on a wooden bier lay 
the body of the queen herself with two attendants crouched 
by the bier side, one at the head and one at the foot. The 
upper part of the body was entirely concealed by a mass 
of beads in carnelian, lapis lazuli, gold, and agate ; the beads 
had formed a short cloak which hung from the queen’s 
shoulders to her waist, apparently open over the right arm 
and there held together by long gold pins with lapis lazuli 
heads ; on the arm or on the joint of the cloak there were 
amulets of gold and lapis lazuli in the shape of fish and of 
gazelles. On her head she wore a very elaborate composite 
headdress of gold, broad gold ribbons wound round and 
round what was evidently a large and elaborate wig. Above 
that wreath after wreath of beads and golden pendants, 
the top wreath adorned with large gold flowers with petals 
inlaid with white sheU and lapis lazuli, and on the top of 
the head a great golden comb decorated with rosettes. 
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Below the queen’s grave was that of the king, whose name 
is not certain. The chamber had been plundered, but was 
a still more surprising illustration of the primitive custom of 
human sacrifice at the death of a king. At the entrance were 
the bodies of six soldiers still wearing their copper helmets 
and carrying their spears. At the foot of the incline to the 
chamber were two carts or wagons of wood each drawn by 
three oxen, which had evidently been backed down the slope 
and the oxen killed there in position with the grooms at their 
heads. Against the wall of the chamber were nine ladies of 
the court wearing elaborate golden headdresses. Other 
soldiers were in a row with copper daggers at their belts, 
and more women were lying against the tomb side. The 
original doorway into the tomb chamber was unbroken ; 
the robbers had made their way down through the vaidted 
brick roof. The doorway was arched in brick, constructed 
upon the true voussoir principle. This carries the history 
of the arch as a feature of architecture back to a date hitherto 
unsuspected, and certainly proves the Sumerian origin of that 
particular feature which modem architecture has through 
the Komans and Greeks inherited from the Near East. The 
actual chamber was rectangular, but by means of pedentives 
the square is brought to a curve and the end of the chamber is 
roofed with a somewhat primitive form of half dome — a 
second constmctional principle now found to go back to the 
fourth millenium b.c. Although the chamber had been 
plundered, it produced a few objects of great value. The most 
important was a beautiful silver model of a boat, quite different 
in character from the bitumen boats in the graves of 
commoners : the type is similar to that found at the present 
time in the marshes of Mesopotamia — a long shallow craft 
with five seats, with leaf-bladed oars, and amidships an arch 
to support a mat awning. The six oxen harnessed to two 
carts at the bottom of the shaft are the earliest instances 
we have of domesticated cattle ; that they were really domesti- 
cated is proved by the silver collar and silver ring in the nose. 
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Of the carts themselves not much survived, just a black 
stain on the soil left by the decayed wheels and axles, but 
they were important documents for the antiquity of wheeled 
vehicles. Another remarkable object was the statue of a 
bull in wood with a head of gold and lapis lazuli and with 
shell plaques reaching from the animal’s chin to its feet. 
These plaques are of intense interest because of the extra- 
ordinary scenes they represent, and will probably cause 
a great deal of discussion and be the subject of chapters and 
perhaps volumes of mythology. 

In the last grave of all, the deepest and earliest, it was 
interesting to see that the roof was constructed not on the 
true arch principle, but by corbelling out the stones. This 
grave had been hopelessly plundered and stray beads and 
bits of shell carving were scattered about promiscuously, 
only a few objects of real value being found. These included 
one simple little gold cup and two models of ostrich shells, 
one in silver and one in gold, decorated in somewhat barbaric 
fashion with incrustations in lapis lazuli and mother of pearl. 
In one corner of the grave on the last day’s work a first-class 
discovery was made — just as on the last day of the previous 
season’s work the gold dagger had been found. In the very 
comer of the grave lay the flattened remains of a human 
skull, and by it a mass of mosaic which eventually proved 
to be a highly decorated box-like standard, composed of two 
pieces of wood fastened together back to back and inlaid 
with mosaic work in red stone, lapis lazuli and shell, set in 
bitumen. In various panels are seen the royal family sitting 
at feast, servants bringing up the materials for the banquet ; 
the Sumerian army with chariots ; heavy troops and 
skirmisher troops ; and, again, prisoners being brought into 
the presence of the king — most astonishing pictures, tech- 
nically very good, and historically of enormous importance. 

In conclusion Mr. Woolley pointed out that although the 
objects shown went back to so very early a date, the civiliza- 
tion at that date must have been of very much older standing. 
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for it needed centuries of work and experience before objects 
such as these could be produced. However much we may 
quibble about the exact date of a tomb, there can be no doubt 
that the developed civilization of Sumer does go back to a 
very early period indeed and that it antedated by several 
centuries at least the civilization of the first dynasty of Egypt. 
This fact taken in conjunction with the evidence we have for 
the connection between the two countries must assign to 
Sumer priority over Egypt in the order of the march of 
culture. Sumer indeed is shown to have been at the base 
of nearly all the other civilizations of the Near East ; and 
therefore a claim can be set up for the Sumerians to have had 
an influence over our own history which certainly could 
not have been credited before the British Museum and the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania sent out this 
mission . 

Sir F. Kenyon : I am sure you will agree that the work 
which has led to these results and which is still unfinished 
must be carried on. Mr. Woolley has shown us where he 
ended his last season's work. Next year may produce results 
even as striking as those which we have seen to-day, and I 
remind you of this, that these excavations which are carried 
out by the British Museum and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania can only be carried out with assistance from outside. 
In America I think all the funds come from subscriptions 
given for that particular purpose. In this country a large 
part of the fimds have been found by the Trustees of the 
British Museum. The rest has been found by contributions 
from benefactors of the Museum and persons interested in it, 
and among them I should especially mention one name — 
that is the legacy which w^e have received for this purpose from 
Miss Gertrude Bell. I think one's only regret connected with 
these discoveries w^e have been hearing about to-day is that 
Miss Bell should not have lived to see them. I ask you to 
remember this, and if you can influence anyone w’ho will 
help with the work for next season I shall certainly on behalf 
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of the Trustees of the Museum be glad to receive any con- 
tributions that can be sent. We need quite a considerable 
sum and any donations will be used to the utmost profit. 

Mr. Sidney Smith : I may perhaps be allowed to point 
out that much that Mr. Woolley has told us is very surprising, 
and, so far as I can see, everything that he has told us he will 
be able to prove. Had we been told a year ago that such an 
object as the last slide shown was as early as he is prepared 
to prove it to be, we should have been politely incredulous. 
If this civilization covers the period that Mr. Woolley thinks 
he must allow, then we have certainly an object coming from 
somewhere near the middle of the fourth millenium in that 
extraordinary shell and lapis lazuli inlay. 

And remember every one of these objects must have been 
imported into the country. There is no gold in Southern 
Babylonia ; there are no asses in Southern Babylonia, no 
metal of any kind, no wood, no lapis lazuli. One affirms 
that the lapis lazuli was brought from the Hindu Kooch ; 
another would tell you that the wild asses must have come 
from Central Turkestan ; others would say the metal came 
from Asia Minor. Whatever the truth is, these people 
had connections over large areas of the world ; their import 
trade must have been carried not only by caravan but in boats. 
That sistrum we were shown, how could that come into 
Mesopotamia ? We can date it approximately, because on the 
Egyptian side it is becoming increasingly evident that the 
Egyptian connections with Babylonia date to the end of the 
pre-dynastic period and to the first dynasty. We had trade 
certaialy with Egypt and possibly with India clearly at any 
rate down the Persian Gulf, and also caravan trade that may 
have extended to Asia Minor and perhaps to Central Turkestan. 
Mr. Woolley has revealed to us treasures which equal in 
importance the treasures which were brought home by 
Sir Arthur Layard and those found at Susa by Mr. De Morgan. 
It may be he has excelled them. At any rate, you have been 
attending this afternoon at a sensational performance. 
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Hokusai, Par Yoke Noguchi. Avec deux gravures sur 
bois et seize heliotypes. 47 pp. Utamaro. Par Yoke 
Noguchi. Avecune gravure sur bois et seize heliotypes. 
26 pp. Traduit de T anglais par Mile M.-F. Maitre, 
agregee de TUniversite. Paris et Bruxelles : les Editions 
G. Van Oest, 1928. 

Professor Yone Noguchi is, I believe, an admirer and a 
disciple of the late Lafcadio Hearn, and I regret in the circum- 
stances that I have not access to the English originals of these 
two monographs. This, however, is not by way of deprecia- 
tion of the translations, which are admirably limpid in style 
and very pleasant to read. 

So much has been written during the last half-century on 
the subject of Hokusai and Utamaro that it would not be just 
to look for anything very novel or unexpected in Professor 
Noguchi’s brief review of the lives and characteristics of 
these two great masters of the school of Ukiyoe ; it is fairer 
to regard these monographs as simply the expression of his 
feelings of respect and admiration for their genius. Certainly 
European admirers of Hokusai and Utamaro will not cavil 
at his superlatives. Why should they, since it was the West 
which first drew the attention of the world to the superb quality 
of their work ? For although in Japan to-day the colour-prints 
of Hokusai and Utamaro probably command a considerably 
higher price than they do in Europe, this is a recent develop- 
ment, and while the artists lived it was for the co mm on folk 
that they painted and among the common folk that they 
found their a dmir ers. By the great world they were looked 
down upon. 

In dealing with Hokusai, of whom in a few brief words he 
conjures up a striking portrait, the author seems much more 
at his ease than when dealing with Utamaro. Utamaro 
apparently lacked those magnetic traits which make his great 
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contemporary, with all his eccentricities, so human and 
lovable a personality, and although, as Mr, Arthur 
Morrison, the great authority on Japanese Art, says, 
Utamaro has few rivals, East or West, as a painter of the 
human figure in an exquisitely synthetic convention,” it is 
practically to the narrow world of the hetairae of the 
Nightless City and their patrons that he limits himself. 
Hokusai on the other hand draws on every phase of life in 
Japan, particularly on that of the common folk, and he 
treats his subjects with a humour and a pathos which carry 
their appeal beyond all the limits of time, space, and fleeting 
fashions. As Professor Noguchi very justly says, he is ‘‘ un 
catalogue et un grand livre recapitulant les experiences 
humaines vers la fin du Shogunat des Tokugawa There 
can be no two opinions on Hokusai. He is one of the world’s 
great masters, yet withal personally very humble in his 
greatness. In the epilogue to the 100 Vieivs of Mount 
Fuji — I quote from Mile Maitre’s translation — he 
writes ; “ j’ai pris I’habitude de dessiner les formes des 
choses depuis Fage de six ans et, a 50 ans, j’avais publie bon 
nombre de livres de peintures, mais tout ce que j’ai produit 
avant Tage de 70 ans ne vaut pas la peine d’en parler . . 
and, again as he lies dying he cries : Comme je voudrais 
vivre dix ans de plus ! Sinon dix ans, j ’implore Dieu de me 
dormer seulement cinq ans de grace. Alors je serais devenu 
un vrai artiste ! ” 

These two little monographs are well printed in fine clear 
type on good paper ; but the illustrations in that on Hokusai 
seem on the whole more successful than those in the mono- 
graph on Utamaro. ‘'Fuji from the Mannen Bridge,” “Fuji 
from the Ryogoku Bridge,” and the two-page “ Windy Day ” 
are particularly good ; one could have wished that Professor 
Noguchi had been able also to include another from the Fuji 
series, — “ The Fisherman at Kajikazawa.” 

Harold Parlett. 
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An Historical Grammar of Japanese. By G. B. Sansom, 

C.M.G. pp. X + 344. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1928. 

Price 21s. 

There is a legend that St. Francis Xavier, the earliest of 
European missionaries to Japan, said of the language of the 
country in a moment of irritation that it was the invention 
of a conciliabulum of demons to harass the souls of the faithful, 
and many a despairing student must since have echoed his 
sentiments in language even stronger. It is doubtful if there 
is anywhere another tongue so bristling with difficulties, so 
circuitous, so lacking in lucidity of expression. Yet a number 
of Europeans study it. They are few, it must be admitted, 
and most content themselves with a superficial knowledge 
sufficient for everyday needs ; but a small minority go deeper 
into its intricacies, and it is for them and for the philologists 
interested, as the author says, in the affiliations of Japanese 
that this book is meant. IVIr. Sansom has drawm on the best 
sources of information for his work — the great pre-Eestoration 
grammarians, Mabuchi and Motoori, the Japanese Grammar 
of Professor Koyn Yamada, the texts of the Kojiki, the 
Nihongi, the Mmiydshu, the Shoku Nihongi, the Engishiki, 
various Monogatari , and lastly those brilliant pioneers of 
European scholarship, Chamberlain, Satow, and Aston — 
and he has very obviously devoted to his task much time and 
i mm ense industry and patience. Of the results of his labours 
the least we can say is that he has produced a book full of 
fine scholarship, lucid in so far as so complicated a subject 
can be made lucid, and worthy in every respect to rank with 
the work of his three distinguished English predecessors. 

Japanese grammarians divide the parts of speech into three, 
Na (uninflected principal words), Kotoha (inflected principal 
M’ords), and Tenvwoha (inflected and uninflected subordinate 
words), a classification followed by Aston in his Grammar 
of the Written Language ; but Mr. Sansom has for reasons 
of convenience, and rightly, adopted a compromise, following 
the Japanese classification where that seemed advantageous, 

JRaS. JULY 1928. 42 
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and resorting to that of European grammars when necessity 
forced him. 

The first chapter of the book deals with the introduction 
of writing from China and describes at length the difiiculties 
which confronted the earliest Japanese students of Chinese in 
the adaptation of the ideographs, or logographs, to native 
purposes and how the ultimate result was a combination of 
two methods, the semantic and the phonetic, which are still 
in use to-day. Logographs, employed phonetically to represent 
particles and terminations, were originally written in full, 
a peculiarly cumbrous device ; but sheer necessity forced 
their gradual abbreviation, and early in the ninth century 
they crystallized into two syllabaries, the Katakana and the 
Hiragana. From the discussion of this subject the author 
next proceeds to deal with the noun and pronoun. The former 
is, as he points out, a true universal — uninflected and thus 
incapable by itself of expressing number, gender, or case. 
Over a third of the book is devoted to the consideration of 
the two most important parts of speech in Japanese, the 
adjective and the verb {kataraki kotoba, work words). They 
are the only inflected parts of speech and have so many 
features in common that they are classed by many Japanese 
gra mm arians as one. Inflection, it may be pointed out, has 
nothing to do with voice, mood, tense, person, gender, number, 
or case ; its principal function, according to Aston, is “to 
give to the same root the force of a different part of speech 
according to the inflection used Mr. Sansom divides the 
conjugation of the Japanese verb into two parts, the Simple 
and the Compound. The former has five forms — the predi- 
cative, the attributive, the conjunctive, the imperfect or 
“ Negative Base and the perfect — and variations of tense, 
mood, voice, etc., are expressed by the addition of certain 
suffixes to these forms. There is not space in this brief review 
to follow in detail the author’s very thorough and careful 
elucidation of the functions of these two parts of speech ; 
but it is interesting to note that in Japanese a verb can on 
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occasion be used as a substantive or as an adjective and 
that an adjective is subject to conjugation like a verb. In 
distinguis hin g the four regular types of the simple Conjugation 
of the verbs Japanese grammarians have recourse to a con- 
ventional table of the syllabary, classif3dng them accordingly 
as ichidan (unigrade), nidan (bigrade), etc., but in the 
grammars used by Exiropeans they are given numbers in 
the ordinary way, a method which has the advantage of 
simplicity. The Particles {teniwoha), which are essential to 
the formation of any proposition containing more than the 
simplest elements, the author regards as the most characteristic 
group of words in Japanese, and he divides them into two 
classes — particles affecting only component parts of a sentence 
and particles affecting a sentence as a whole. It is a very 
convenient arrangement even if, as he says, it cannot be 
supported on logical grounds. In the first are included 
what he calls the Case Particles {no, tsu, ga, wo, ni, to, he, 
ifori, and made) ; the second comprises the Adverbial Particles. 
But in order to deal more satisfactorily with certain specialized 
functions of some of those appearing in these two classes, 
^Ir. Sansom adds a third, that of the Conjunctive Particles. 
This is as interesting a chapter as any in the book. Brief 
sections are devoted to the Adverb — ^the existence of which 
is not always recognized by Japanese grammarians — to the 
Formation of Words, to Grammatical Functions, and to 
Syntax, and the book closes with a useful appendix con- 
taining a tabulated statement of the chief points of difference 
in form between words of the spoken and written language of 
to-day and those of the Heian period, when the divergence 
between vTitten and colloquial first became apparent. 

As was only to be expected in a work coming from the 
Clarendon Press, the book is well and clearly printed and 
singularly free from misprints. But it is a pity the index 
is not fuller. We congratulate the author on the very able 
manner in which he has handled a most difficult subject and 
hope that he will now write a short Grammar of the modern 
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Spoken Language to take the place of some of those turgid 
tomes with which the unfortunate ordinary student is forced 
at present to wrestle. It is very gratifying to note that His 
Majesty’s Consular Service in Japan can still on occasion 
produce a scholar worthy of its early reputation. 

Harold Parlett. 


Guide-Posts to Chinese Painting. By Louise Wallace 
Hackney. Edited hy Dr. Paul Pelliot. 10 x 7J, 
233 pp. + 21 pi. Boston and Xew York : Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1927. 

When the name of Paul Pelliot appears as connected with 
any work on a Chinese subject, those interested in the literature 
and art of China anticipate a treat from a master. This 
book professes to have been edited by him, but he has already 
published a disclaimer, stating that he has had nothing 
to do either with the authorship or with the editing of the 
book. A perusal of the work does not reveal any sign of the 
Pelliot touch. 

The aim of the book is to help those who are interested 
in Chinese paintings to a keener appreciation of them. That 
aim is worthy of commendation and the work will be of use 
to anyone who has not read any other book on the subject 
of Chinese painting, but it adds little or nothing to the informa- 
tion that has already been published in previous works dealing 
with that subject. The illustrations given are well produced 
but hardly justify the advertisement of the work as “ lavishly 
illustrated There can be no doubt that Chinese paintings 
are attracting increased attention, and the author very 
rightly has sounded a note of warning regarding the danger 
of judging ‘'the painting by the famous name attached to it” 
rather than by “its intrinsic beauty”. There is undoubtedly 
a tendency on the part of many to profess to admire only 
what is represented to be ancient, who seem to forget that 
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“a thing of beauty is a joy for ever'^ regardless of age, and 
that many so-called ancient masterpieces are made to appear 
old in order to deceive those who “ criticize by the ear and 
judge by the sound 

J. H. S. L. 


The Derivation of some Kakiemon Designs on Porcelain. 

By Kenneth Dingwall. 11 x 8|, 28 pp. + 6 plates. 

London : For restricted circulation by E. Benn. 1926. 

This is a paper which was read before the Oriental Ceramic 
Society in 1924, but the length of it precluded publication 
in the Transactions, Japanese porcelain is notoriously less 
knoTO to us than Chinese ; in fact, few of the jSLnest pieces 
are to be found outside Japan, and that is one reason for 
our neglect. Therefore this contribution to the subject is 
specially welcome. 

Colonel Dingwall explains that the production of “ Kakie- 
mon ” wares flourished during the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. The chief designs which he discusses are the tiger, 
phoenix, banded-hedge, and the longevity triad of bamboo, 
plum, and pine. Doubtless he is right in tracing Chinese 
derivations via Corean channels for all of them, except the 
banded-hedge. I venture to question, however, the plausibility 
of his theory that the frequent presence of the tiger motive 
on these wares was occasioned by the Coreans’ terror at a 
time when their country was overrun by tigers. Apart 
from its use with symbolic or episodic significance, this 
motive has always been a favourite in the Far East because 
it lends itself to pictorial treatment and because the tiger is 
regarded as the King of Beasts. 


W. P. Y. 
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Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic Society. Four 
vols. : 1923-4, 1924-5, 1925-6, and 1926-7; each 

11 X 8 |, 32 pp. -|- 8 plates. London : For private 
circulation. Published for the Society by E. Benn. 

These maintain the high standard set by the first two 
volumes, and manifest the prosperous progress of the Society. 
In point of numbers its likeness to that famous Sung coterie 
of the Western Garden has lessened ; for lately the member- 
ship has grown beyond the original limit of fifteen. The 
periodic symposia, continued without a break, are here 
recorded. In the first volume under review, Mr. Bernard 
Rackham gives a retrospect of the scanty pre-Ming wares in 
Western collections prior to the year 1900. Mr. 0. C. Raphael 
follows with an account of fragments found at Fustat, 
a ruined suburb of Cairo. He is of opinion that potteries 
flourished there for several centuries, and continued after 
the city was deserted in the thirteenth century, and that 
the Fustat potters of all ages copied Persian, Syrian, and 
Chinese models . Chemical analyses and microscopical examina- 
tions of ceramic fragments and of local materials by Mr. D. 
Northall-Laurie provide results which support ]\Ir. Raphael’s 
surmises. A paper on the chemistry of Temmoka glazes 
reports investigations of Mr. A. L. Hetherington carried out 
under the guidance of Sir Herbert Jackson. Among many 
technical data of moment, it shows what diverse results may 
come from the use of ferric oxide. 

Another illuminating article is that by Sir Herbert Jackson 
in the second volume imder review. It deals with the 
iridescence on early Chinese glazes. The writer’s conclusions 
are much the same as those reached concerning patina on 
bronzes as an index to age, since he finds iridescence a guide 
only within wide limits. Not only the constitution of the 
material but the factors of environment, such as temperature 
and moisture, must be taken into account while estimating 
the significance of disintegration of glazes, and these factors 
can seldom be traced. The volume closes with Mr. Hobson’s 
paper “ On Some Potteries in Kiangsu and Anhwei ”, 
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The next volume contains a report by Mr. Hobson of a 
find which provides an argument against Dr. Kticker-Embden’s 
doubts concerning the antiquity of what we accept as Han 
green-glazed pottery. The find is a bell-shaped piece of 
glazed pottery obtained from a vaulted tomb recently opened 
near Ch‘eng-tu. The information comes from Mr. Torrance, 
who gives his opinion that the tomb is of the Former Han 
period. A fragment, examined by Sir Herbert Jackson, 
proves to be covered with a fully disintegrated lead glaze. 
Later information dispels all doubt as to the antiquity of 
Chinese glazes. Glazed pottery has been found in dated 
Chinese tombs of the Han period excavated by Japanese 
archaeologists in Corea. 

In the last volume Professor Collie brings forward four 
pieces of lead-glazed porcelain as evidence of the disputed 
use of lead glazes imder the Sung. His theory of Simg attribu- 
tion is based on crystalline changes in the glaze and alleged 
provenance from a certain Sung tomb, where his specimens 
are said to have been found associated with t}q)ical Sung ware. 
He does not state the origin of the latter data. My experience 
is that such accounts from native sources are entirely 
unreliable. Sir Herbert Jackson's opinion is that the state 
of crystallization points to an early T'ang date. The last- 
mentioned authority himself contributes a valuable article 
on ying citing fragments examined by the microscope and 
by other means. 

JVIr. Hobson describes some fragments of Yiian or late 
Sung blue-and-white ware excavated at Aidhab, a Red Sea 
port destroyed in 1426. A celadon fragment bears an inscrip- 
tion in the Bashpa script which was invented in the thirteenth 
century to represent Chinese words in Tibetan characters, 
and was adopted by the Chinese Court in the early years of 
the Yiian dynasty. 


W. Perceval Yetts. 
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The Tibetan Book of the Dead, or the After-Death 
Experiences on the Bardo Plane, according to Lama 
Kazi Dawa-Samdup's English Rendering. By W. Y. 
Evans-Wentz, M.A., D.Litt., B.Sc. 9 in. by 6 in., 
pp. xliv 248, 6 plates and 5 wood-cuts. Oxford 
University Press, 1927. 

This interesting book will probably arouse strongly con- 
flicting emotions in its readers, unless they are in complete 
sympathy with the author's outlook, a curious combination of 
scientific accuracy and romanticism. 

The main part of the book is an excellent and scholarly 
translation into English by a very distinguished Tibetan 
scholar recently deceased of a text of Tibetan Mahdydna 
Buddhism entitled Bardo ThodoL This text is customarily 
recited a number of times in the presence of a deceased person 
during the first forty-nine days after his death, and is intended 
to guide him through the diflSculties and dangers which he 
will encounter during that period when he is in the Bardo 
state, i.e. a sort of intermediate existence before his next 
incarnation. 

Dr. Evans- Wentz's introduction expounds the religious 
beliefs of the sect who use this work in a clear and sympathetic 
manner and is most interesting. 

So far the book can be accorded unstinted praise. But 
many, perhaps most, readers will withhold their sympathy 
from much of the other matter contained in the introduction 
and particularly in the notes to the introduction and text. 

The first point of controversy which arises is the date and 
authorship of the text itself. It is common ground that all 
the MSS. are comparatively modern. The natural conclusion 
would, therefore, be that the work itself is comparatively 
modern. This is, prima facie, borne out by internal evidence. 
The account of the phenomena of the Bardo state has the 
appearance of being a statement of beliefs which are 
fimdamentally of a very low order, derived from the teachings 
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of the magician and mystery-monger. Technically speaking, 
the foundation is Tantric Buddhism of a debased type. Beliefs 
of this kind are no doubt of great antiquity, but they belong 
to the pre-Aryan stratum and were received into the pure 
Buddhist faith ordy comparatively recently. The statement 
of these beliefs appears to have been worked over by more 
enlightened persons, who have realized that the account of the 
next world which they give is unworthy of a spiritual religion, 
but instead of discarding it in toto have endeavoured to 
interpret it allegorically. 

This is not an unusual phenomenon in cases where persons 
of an elevated and spiritual disposition are compelled by their 
birth and environment to accept as inspired scriptures 
documents containing beliefs which they recognize to be of a 
degraded type. 

This is not, however, the attitude taken up by Dr. Evans- 
Wentz. He is not prepared to admit a debased substratum, 
and is, therefore, driven to the contention that the work goes 
back to the earliest period of Tibetan Buddhism, was compiled 
in its present form by persons of high spirituality who spoke 
deliberately in allegory (for the curious and anti-social reason 
that they did not wish too many people to understand it !), 
and was either handed dovra orally for many hundred years 
before being committed to witing, or deliberately concealed 
by the original author and rediscovered and published by 
him in a later incarnation at a much later date. 

Such an idea must necessarily be pure theory ; this is 
admitted, but it is contended that it is a better theory than the 
other. The matter, therefore, becomes one for individual 
choice, but it cannot be denied that probability is on the 
side of the sceptics. 

The other principal point of controversy is the possible 
relationship between (a) the beliefs regarding the next world 
stated in this text and the beliefs regarding the next world 
held in other countries, notably pre-Christian Egypt, and 
(b) their literary expression here and in other countries. 
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especially mediaeval Europe . Dr. E vans- W entz clearly 

believes that there has been interchange on a wide scale. 

That beliefs do migrate no reasonable person will deny. 
Indeed the appearance in this work of the specifically Semitic 
sacred number, 49, has every appearance of being a case in 
point. But most scholars will prefer to start from the point 
that speculation regarding the next world has been a human 
practice from time immemorial, and that theories regarding 
it are prima facie a native growth until the contrary can be 
proved. Time will no doubt prove that certain migrations 
have taken place and the foundation of the proof must be the 
publication of as much evidence regarding such beliefs as 
possible. Dr. Evans-Wentz’s contribution to this publication 
is a valuable one. 

One aspect of Dr. Evans- Wentz’s comments will probably 
cause considerable resentment. To his romantic temperament 
the esoteric ” presents an irresistible attraction and he is, 
therefore, so unwise as to express, irrelevantly for the purpose 
of his book, the view that ‘‘ institutional ”, i.e. orthodox, 
Christianity is inferior to “ esoteric ” Christianity, i.e. the 
heretical and pagan doctrines of the various Gnostic sects. 

One small point, he is sadly mistaken in supposing that the 
mantra, “ Om mani padmi hum ”, which he reproduces opposite 
p. 167, is in Lantsa characters of the seventh century a.d. 
The alphabet employed is much later. 

G. L. M. Clauson. 


The Vershik Dialect of the Kanjuti Language.^ By 
I. Zarubin. 

Research in the language known to us in the two forms 
of Burushaski and Werchikwar has been so rare and 
limited that the appearance of any addition to our knowledge 
of it is an event of some importance. 

^ Vershikskoe Narechie KandzJiutskovo Yiziika, Ocherk po Dialekto-^ 
graphic Htndukusha. Zapiski Kollegii Vostokovedov pri Aziatskom Musee 
Akademii Nauk. Vol. ii, part 2. Leningrad, 1927. 
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I. Zarubin's present contribution, however, deserves notice 
for its intrinsic and not merely for its accidental merits, while 
its main demerit to many, the fact that it is written in Russian, 
is a further reason for calling attention to it. 

Russian literature, like Russian caviare, is a luxury many 
Western scholars cannot indulge in as freely as they would 
like to do, and work recorded in Russian is apt to suffer 
undeserved neglect. 

Zarubin's article is the most important original work that 
has been done on either dialect since the days of the pioneers, 
J. Biddulph (1880) and G. Leitner (1889), and it is the first 
comprehensive study of Werchikwar. 

His material is very far from being complete, as he con- 
stantly reminds us, but it is extensive and he has spared no 
labour in digesting and arranging it. 

The value of the work is enhanced by the candour of the 
author, who makes no attempt to gloze over deficiencies, or 
to assume or imply what he does not know. 

All deficiencies admitted, he has been able to illustrate the 
most important of the grammatical features of Werchikwar, 
to give a large number of forms and to furnish a considerable 
vocabulary. The latter consists of some 600 entries, including, 
of course, a number of foreign words in ordinary use, and 
cross references. 

The author has recorded a couple of short texts and has 
supplied a commentary on the Werchikwar version of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son contained in the Linguistic Survey 
of India (vol. viii, part 2). 

In his bibliographical notes he has been able to supply 
references to some Russian records, not, I believe, previously 
known. 

Neither Burushaski nor Werchikwar is a written language, 
and, in consequence, we have no historical knowledge of their 
development, and hence no means of solving many problems 
of existing morphology and usage. 

In these circumstances the existence of two considerably 
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difierentiated dialects, Burushaski and Werchikwar, is of 
special value. Sporadic phenomena in one can sometimes be 
explained by the regular usage of the other, and comparison 
of their vocabularies may yield interesting and sometimes 
illuminating facts. 

Up to the present, however, little has been possible owing to 
the deficiency of published Werchikwar material, which is 
practically confined to the text of the Prodigal Son in the 
L.S.L already referred to. To say that this is not perfect 
implies no reflection on the editor. 

My own studies were principally directed to Burushaski, 
but the little I did on Werchikwar enables me to form a high 
opinion of Zarubin’s accuracy and to congratulate myself on 
the fact that my observations, so far as they went, agree very 
closely with his. 

A few examples of what may be derived from the comparison 
of Burushaski and Werchikv^ar may here not be amiss. 

In Werchikwar we have a well-established scheme of 
inflexion of the preterite of the verb in the form : — 

Sing. 1 Ha I did 

2 Ha 

3 m., Hi Plur. 1, 2, 3, Han 

f., Hu, Ho 

In Burushaski we have the following scheme, which is also 
found in Werchikwar 
Sing. 1 Ham 

2 Huma 

3, m. Himi Plur. 1, 2, 3, Human 

f. Humo 

But in Burushaski we have regularly in dependent clauses 
the 3rd sing. masc. form Hi, and I have once or twice recorded 
1st and 2nd person forms of the pattern Ha, 3rd sing. fern, 
forms equivalent to Hii and plur. forms of all persons of the 
pattern Han. 

Now the first and second forms at least are so rare that one 
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could only regard them with doubt and suspicion if we had 
not definite evidence of their existence in Werchikwar, 

There are, in fact, two complete schemes of inflexion, one 
without and one with an -m-, of which Burushaski now favours 
the latter. These m forms Zarubin considers, probably 
correctly, to be in origin participial. 

Again, it is interesting to find the word hulto^ meaning 
‘‘ day ”, used independently in Werchikwar, In Burushaski, 
as far as I know, it occurs only in compounds : — 

B. hulto to-day {k~ proximate demonstrative prefix). 
B. W. JiiJiulto one day. 

B. Jiipulto ^ day after to-morrow 
W. hepultuj (given by Zarubin as '' to-morrow ”). 

To which I may add : — 

B. W. ydrbulto, day before yesterday. 

Zarubin gives ulto as an alternative form to buito on the 
strength of hihuito ; but there and in kidto I think the b 
has merely been dropped after k for simplification. In 
hipulto the simplification has been eSected by dropping the k. 
The result is a diflerent form of the same elements with a 
specialized meaning. 

I have once recorded in Burushaski a past participle, 
7iux^a “ having said ”, annotated as an obsolete form, and in 
Werchikwar iiuxat, with the same meaning. 

Zarubin has recorded various parts in the negative only of 
the verb to which these obviously belong : — 

past base, axatan- present base, axati{y)- 

He gives it as the negative corresponding to the ordinary 
se7i-, si- to say ”. In Burushaski the negative is obtained by 
prefixing the negative particle o-. 

osenas, not to say, 

Burushaski tse (conditional particle) is represented in 
Werchikwar by tsek, which may be compared with Nagiri 
Burushaski tsik, and perhaps with Shina sik. 
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star. 


Wercliikwar forms are sometimes more complete, at least 
longer, than Burushaski ones : — 
asumen, plur. asumiyu | 
asH as imnts \ 

yast] 

rhis sister. 
yas J 

amutuq 1 

_ mow. 

7nuto, mu j 

akuin {guuts), to-day, cf. B. kuiii^ kiCinmo dhi, this year. 


W. 

B. 

W. 

B. 

W. 

B. 

W. 


The word is apparently only a form of the proximate 
demonstrative, this,” differently applied in the two dialects. 
I have also recorded this k- in B. with a prefixed a-. 

We also find instances of the reverse, where Burushaski 
forms are fuller than the Werchikwar ones : — 


W. h usu^ B. husoso, calf. 

W. gilinum-y B. giligmumy thin. 

Very common ideas are sometimes represented by totally 
different words : — 


big, elder 

w. 

nii 

B. 

uyum 

all 

w. 

kidy cik 

B. 

uydn 



(both used 

in. 




Khowar) 



small, younger 

w. 

9cuyun 

B. 

jut 

I went 

w. 

gala 

B. 

niyam 

I shall come 

w. 

tsuram 

B. 

j ucam 


But the roots ne {ni) and zo {ju) are both known in W. 

Another subject which it would be interesting to investigate 
is the borrowing by the two dialects from their neighbours : 
Werchikwar from Khowar, and Burushaski from Shina. 

Borrowing has also to some extent been reciprocal, and 
Shina certainly shares words with Burushaski which are not 
of Dard origin. 

Zarubin gives a detailed account of the sounds of 
Werchikwar, and I gather that he regards the special I which 
it possesses as one of its most distinctive phonetic features. 
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This I he represents by I, and states that it is pronounced 
like “ the Eussian hard V\ He further states that it exists 
only in Werchikwar, and is lacking in the surrounding 
languages. 

This statement I think requires modification. I have myself 
remarked this I in Werchikwar, e.g. 

dulum, it was. 

But there is also in Khowar (Chitrali) a peculiar /, which I 
think is identical with, or closely allied to it. 

This special I in Khowar is recognized by Khowar speakers, 
and an I with “ a sound between I and r is mentioned by 
O'Brien though he does not appear to differentiate it in his 
vocabulary. It is not noticed in the Linguistic Survey of India, 
To me it frequently suggested something approaching 
8/ or 8. 

This sound I have not observed in Burushaski, nor anything 
resembling it. 

Personally I should say that the sound referred to by 
Zarubin is not common to the B.W. group, but is shared by 
W. and Khowar. The question of its source remains a problem. 
If it is cerebral, which I doubt, Dr. Grahame Bailey has 
recorded a cerebral I in Drasi Shina. 

In Burushaski the most distinctive sound is one which I 
have now come to believe is a cerebral y, 
bayum, mare. 

The existence of cerebrals Zarubin considers of minor 
importance in view of their occurrence over an extended 
linguistic territory 

More important in Werchikwar is the tendency to “ syllabic 
assimilation of vowels ” (translation doubtful), which 
approximates it to Turki and also to the Dravidian languages 
(Telegu). 

The most distinctive feature of all, however, in the domain 
of phonetics is, in his opinion, the alteration of voiced sounds 
to surds between vowels. As far as is known, a similar change 
is recorded only in certain Yuzhno-Daghestani languages 
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(Report A. N. Genko in the Yapheticheski Institut, 12th June, 
1925). 

It is to be remembered, however, that this change only 
operates in certain situations, of which he has mentioned two 
in his § 12, viz. when a voiced stop is preceded by a negative 
a-, and when the pronoun prefix gu- occurs as an infix. To 
these should be added two more cases in which a medial 
voiced sound is changed to a surd stop. 

The consonantal causative prefix *-aS’ also produces the 
change, and the prefix of the past participle n + vowel. 
ivdras, to be tired aspdras, to tire 
ganas, to take nukan. having taken 

The change in these cases is not limited to sonant stops, 
the sonant spirants are also affected : — 


7— >9 

and after *-as w p 

The change of sonant to surd does not, however, take place 
after the pronoun prefixes a-, gn-^ etc., in any shape or form. 

Zarubin devotes a couple of pages to discussing the 
philological affinities of Werchikwar (and Burushaski), in 
which he is inclined to find Iranian and Dra vidian elements. 
He also cites examples of words common to Werchikwar and 
the Hard languages and the Eastern Iranian and Pamir 
languages. 

Here borrowing at all periods may account for much, but 
the Iranian and Dra vidian claims are more serious. As Iranian 
elements he gives the verb to be 6a, which he identifies 
with the Iranian root 6u-, hctv-, and la, I,” which he derives 
from azdm. 


Dravidian elements he sees in the locative postposition 
ula (B.'i^Zo), which he identifies with Dravidian olli and other 
forms, and the plural suffixes -ng and -sku (twice recorded by 
him), which he identifies with Dravidian - 7 iga, -ga, ^iig, -sk, 
etc. (in Tamil and Gondi). 

It seems doubtful whether scholars will find these 
identifications convincing. 
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However this may be, it does not affect the value of the 
contribution of solid fact, which he has made to our knowledge 
of Werchikwar. 

I should add that since writing the above a second recent 
work of the same author has come into my hands. This is a 
study of the Eastern Iranian language, Hunjanl. It appeared 
in L'lran^ voL i, 1926, pp. 111-200. The offprint is dated 
Leninsrad, 1927. It is on the same lines as the Werchikwar 
article, containing 20 pages of introduction, a short text, and 
50 pages of Munjani-Russian vocabulary. 

D. L. R. Lorimer. 


SUMERIEN ET IXDO-EUROPEEX I L'ASPECT MORPHOLOGIQUE 

DE LA Question. By C. Autrax. 8| x 11, -r xi -f 

199 pp, Paris, Geuthner : 1925. 125 fr. 

Many attempts have been made to connect Indo-European 
with other language-families — notably with Finno-Ugrian 
on the one hand and Semitic on the other. In this book we 
have an attempt to show a connexion between Indo-European 
and Sumerian. But whereas so many of these attempts have 
been rendered nugatory by their authors’ ignorance of 
linguistic science and of the principles which must underlie 
any attempt to prove relationship between two languages, 
in this M. Autrun has shown himself well aware of the dangers 
which await the voyager in these uncharted seas. 

The doctrine of the uniqueness of linguistic phenomena is 
forcibly enunciated by Meillet ; and on that uniqueness 
depends the possibility of proving linguistic relationship. 
For proof of relationship between two Indo-European 
languages we depend upon the particularities of grammatical 
inflection more than on anything else. Similarity of 
vocabulary may be a matter of borrowing, one from the 
other or both from an outside source. But if we go back to a 
period before the grammatical structure of Indo-European 
had been developed to the stage at which we know it by 

JRAS. JULY 1928. 43 
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comparison of the existing Indo-European languages, we 
are left with little more than the possibility of comparing 
its vocabulary with that of any other language-group with 
which we wish to establish connexion. But even that is 
not all. The number of Indo-European words to which we 
can assign definite, concrete meanings (like “ father ” to 
‘‘ two " to "^duwoii, etc.) is small ; for the most of 
what we know of its vocabulary consists of roots, of which we 
know the type only of derivation and to which we can attach 
only vague and generalized conceptions. To find similarities 
of sound between such vaguely known roots in one hypo- 
thetical language with similar roots in another hypothetical 
or imperfectly knovm language can bring little conviction 
of relationship. 

None has realized this essential difficulty more clearly than 
M. Autrun, and his recognition of it greatly enhances the 
value of his exposition. It follows then that an important 
section of the book is that in which he draws comparison 
between certain grammatical features of Indo-European and 
Sumerian, notably some of the case-affixes. The parallels 
at first sight are striking. But the sum total of exact corre- 
spondence is slight, and not perhaps beyond the possibility of 
chance. 

In the domain of vocabulary also, though here the proof 
is less cogent, there are, it is true, some striking resemblances. 
Nursery words like ad ' father ’ : Gk. arra prove little ; 
nor can the comparison oi dr ' glory ’ with an IE. *er- 
having the vague meaning ^ to raise ’ (or ‘to move ’) be 
held convincing. A slip causes a greater resemblance in 
dag ‘ to be bright ’ with IE. "^dagh- ‘ to burn ’ : for the 
latter should be "^dheg^h- dhog^Ji- (Lat. foveo, etc.). Never- 
theless the number of agreements is striking, and almost 
beyond the realm of chance. We are thus left with two 
possibilities : ultimate relationship or borrowing. The latter 
may well be the case in a comparison like agar ‘ field ’ with 
IE. *agros, of which the vowel a makes its ultimate IE. 
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origin suspect, and of which the generally accepted derivation 
from a root (in Lat. ago, etc.) is by no means clear. 

On this evidence, it is true, we can come to no certain 
conclusion ; but the facts thus soberly exposed by the author 
must be kept in mind whenever the further relations of 
Indo-European are considered. 

E. L. Turner. 


Grammar of the Shina (Sin^^) Language. By T. Grahame 

Bailey, M.A., B.D., D.Litt. 5{- x 7f , xv + 285 pp. 

E.A.S. Prize Publication Fund, 1924. 

Shina is an Indo- Aryan language belonging to that XW, 
group of dialects which, on account of certain common 
characteristics, it is convenient to class as Dardic. These 
dialects have more than others been cut ofE from the general 
development of Indo- Aryan in India and particularly from 
the influence in later years of literary Sanskrit. Knowledge 
of them is therefore of the greatest importance in the study 
of the comparative grammar of the Indo-Aryan languages. 
The language of this group hitherto best known, chiefly 
owing to the work of Sir George Grierson, was Kashmiri. 
The other Dardic languages, including Shina, were known 
only from very imperfect and fragmentary sources. Now 
with the publication of this book Dr. Bailey has enormously 
enlarged our knowledge. He has dealt in full detail wdth the 
dialect of Gilgit, fairly fully with that of Kohistan and Gures, 
and has added notes on that of Dras. In addition to the 
grammar, there are good vocabularies, both Shina-English 
and English-Shina for Gilgiti, English-Shina only for the 
others : the first contains well over 2000 words. 

Dr. Bailey contents himself with a description of the 
language ; but in estimating the value of his book it 
is necessary to point to some of the conclusions to which 
his new facts lead the comparativist. First he has established 
quite clearly the survival of the three sibilants — s, s, s — 
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corresponding in general with those of Sanskrit, except that 
s before y is palatalized (as in the language of the Kharosthi 
inscriptions in general) : e.g. tusH ^ (belly) is filled ' < 
tiisyati ; and that s before r becomes s, e.g. Ms ‘ mother-in- 
law ’ < svasrnh. He establishes also the existence of two 
series of rf-sounds, one palatal — c chj {£) — the other cerebral 
— c ch j ( 2 ). The first correspond to Skt. c ch j {ty thy 
dy dhy ; the second to tr, Jcs, dr dhr, hr hhr. 

The equation ch < ks is particularly interesting. In most 
of the modern I A. languages extensive dialectical borrowing 
has largely obscured the boundaries of the isoglosses ks > kkh 
and ks > cch. although J. Bloch shows that for I\Iarathi at 
least cch was the real development. But for Shina (and the 
Dardic languages in general) the case is quite plain : it is a 
cch- or rather a cc^ -language. Out of 27 words con- 

taining original Skt. ks, one only has k{h), viz. Idk ' 100000 
which is particularly liable to be a loan ; two have c{h), 
kdci < kaksyd- (palatalized by y) and hechoiki ‘ to beg \ 
which is perhaps a loan from Kashmiri becJiim < hh'iksate ; 
24 have c{h). This again agrees with the language of the 
Kharosthi inscriptions. 

The confusion of d{h)r and h{h)r as j (z) is shared not only 
by the other Dardic languages, but extends into W. Pahari, 
for, as Sir George Grierson points out, Bhadrawahi has 
dhl for both : hhr did > Sh. jd, Bhad. dhla ; ahhrd — > Sh. 
dzu ‘ cloud drdrd — > Sh. dzii ' wet \ 

The voicing of single intervocalic consonants which in 
India proper was confined to plosives is here extended to 
the sibilants : -s- -s- -s- become z z z, the last in the Gilgit 
dialect eventually disappearing. The beginnings of this 
process are probably to be seen in the Kharosthi Documents 
of Kiya, in which different signs are used on the one hand for 
s- and -SS-, and on the other for -s-. 

Another peculiarity of Shina is the disappearance of Skt. 
intervocalic -t(h)- -d{h), while it retains -r- and -I- : — Skt. 
aksota- ghataka- cataka- Jaldta- kataka- sphdtayati kiita- 
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sphota- pathati sodasa nipidayati dhuli- (< cf. 

Sindhi dhuri) become dcho gdi cCii nildii kdo faiijoiki kui 
phoe pay drill sdl niei iidu ; Pali kathita- dcithd appear as 
kdyoiki dcii. 

It shows also the archaic preservation of -m~ (like other 
Dardic languages and Singhalese) and the distinction between 
vSkt. y- and j-, which has been lost except in Dardic, Sindhi 
and Singhalese ; and between -n- and -n- (preserved also in 
old Singhalese). 

Sir George Grierson has classed the Dardic languages as 
belonging neither to the Indo- Aryan nor to the Iranian 
branch of Indo-Iranian (Aryan), but as forming a third and 
independent branch. But in the phonology of Shina there 
is nothing which forbids derivation from the form of language 
represented by the Kigveda, while on the other hand forms 
quoted by Dr. Bailey show clearly that the ancestor of Shina 
underwent those very sound-changes which distinguish 
Sanskrit (or Indo-Aryan) from the other Indo-Iranian 
languages. IE. > iriur, not ar : giri ' rock ’ — Skt. 
girl-, but Av. gairi ; puronu ‘ old ’=Skt. purcind-, cf. purdh^ 
but Av. pard. 

IE. (?) appears as irKir, not as ar : zigii = Skt. dirglid-, 
Av. dafga-, pdnii = Skt. purnd-, mutu ' coagulated ' = 
Skt. murtd-. 

IE. g, and g^^' before palatal vowels, appear as j, and are 
not distinguished as c and j as in Iranian : jo7i = Skt. jantu-, 
jinu ~ Skt. jlvantd-. Similarly gh and g'^^'li both appear as 
h in Shina, but as c and^ in Iranian : lictnzq ~ Skt. liaynsd-, 
hal'izu = Skt. haridra-, hat — Skt. hdsta-, hiu ~ Skt. hrdaya-, 
lidram- = Skt. hdrCtmi, lial — Skt. hati-. The subsequent 
researches of G. Morgenstierne {Report on a Linguistic Mission 
to Afghanistan) confirm the evidence thus given by Shina. 

Students of Indo-Aryan are fortunate in that Shina has 
attracted to its study two such scholars as Dr. Bailey and 
Colonel Lorimer. For Indo-Aryan philology has benefited 
greatly from their work. May their results stimulate others to 
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investigate these dialects, which are probably among the last 
of living Indo-Enropean languages awaiting description and 
which in all probability have not long to live. 

K, L. T. 


The Development and Origin of the Bengali Language. 

By Suniti Kumar Chatterji. 8| x 7, xci + 1179 pp. 

Calcutta L^niversity Press, 1926. 

Dr. Chatterji has written a book which will form a land- 
mark in the history of Bengali and which will be welcomed 
and studied by all students of Indo- Aryan linguistics. To the 
elucidation of his mother -tongue the author has brought a 
strict training in phonetics and linguistic science and a very 
considerable knowledge of Old and Middle forms of the 
language, desiderata not always to be found in writers on 
the history of Indian languages. Indeed, this book marks 
an epoch, as the first considerable production of the younger 
school of scientifically trained Indian linguists. 

The author has traced the history of modern Bengali sounds 
and forms from Primitive Indian (Sanskrit) ; but he has added 
also useful and illuminating discussions on the phonology of 
loanwords, both ancient and modern. Particularly interesting 
is his discussion of the historical conditions of the spread of 
the Indo- Aryan languages into E. India, and of their 
relations with the languages they displaced. This is a field 
which offers great opportunities to the researcher ; and we 
may hope that Dr. Chatterji will pursue his studies still 
further in this direction. 

The book deserves better indices. There is no subject- 
index, and its place is not filled by over 50 pages of ‘‘ contents 
The word-index would have been made far more useful to 
the general student of Indo-Aryan if it could have been con- 
structed on the lines of the index to J, Bloch's La Langiie 
marathe, or if at least a corresponding index had been added 
of Sanskrit words. 

Such a work as this requires much more discussion than can 
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be attempted here. For iii it are raised most of the problems 
of Indo- Aryan history ; and if they are not solved, we have 
here presented the facts from the Bengali side, which may 
materially help their future solution, 

A few jioints may be mentioned. The author is tempted 
to explain as pre-Indo-Aryan and even as going back to 
Indo-European some phenomena which probably find their 
explanation in Indo-Aryan itself. Thus the a of Pali garu is 
not the same as the a of Gk. /Sap vs*, which represents IE. 

and has its regular development in Skt. guruli : 
garu owes its a either to the influence of gdrlgdn gdristhah 
or more probably to a process of dissimilation, cf . Pkt. mailda- 
maiila- < Skt. mul:uta- miikula-, and paliula- (never "^puhula-) 
< pHhula-. Equally doubtful is the derivation of Pali assa 
from IE. "^esyet on the strength of Gk. elg : more likely it is 
Skt. sydt influenced by the commoner strong forms of the 
present stem, dsti, dsati, etc. 

The most serious fault is perhaps the failure to take 
sufficiently into account the forms of the other Indo-Aryan 
languages. Xo etymology should be made until the corre- 
sponding forms in as many of the other modern languages as 
possible have been considered. Etymologists are peculiarly 
open to attack, and amidst the vast mass of material, largely 
new, which the author has offered in this field, there is 
natmally something that is doubtful : but a stricter observance 
of this principle might have saved a few slips, hherd ^ sheep ’ 
cannot be from ^mheda- "^mehada- < Skt. mesa-^ because 
Nepali hhero, Panjabi bhedd indicate Middle Indian bhedda-, 
for which earlier bhedra- is suggested by W. Pahari dhledd 
and Sindhi bJiedrl, bhedra- is quoted by BE. from Trikan- 
dasesa. This is reminiscent of, and may possibly be derived 
from, medhra- in Amarakosa and in Hindi merhd. Singhalese 
mada (through "^mhedra-l — though the change is not 
apparently regular) — which in its turn may be connected 
wdth mesa- (> Hindi meh mes) as a regular development of 
"^maiz-dhra-, but is more probably to be referred to mehati. 
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Part II; which deals with the history of grammatical forms, 
is equally valuable. Certainly a notable book. 

R. L. T. 


The Mirror of Poetry, By 'Abdc ‘r-Eahman. 10 x 6i. 

Miratushshir : University of Delhi, 1926. 

The Mirror of Poetry is an Urdu work consisting of a series 
of lectures on Oriental poetry, delivered by him at the Delhi 
University. It is useful for university students and gives in 
a single volume varied information on grammar, rhetoric, 
and diction — information that is scattered in various old- 
fashioned works ; but there is little in the lectures that 
is original or striking. The book is well and clearly litho- 
graphed, and is well bound, 

D. C. Phillott, Lieut, -Colonel. 


Indica by L. D. Barnett 

1, The Stone Age in India : being the Sir S. Subrahmanya 
A\yar Lecture delivered on 10th December, 1925, by 
P. T. Srinivasa Ayyangar. 9| x 6, i + 55 pp., 
4 plates, 2 maps. Madras : Government Press, 1926. 

The author of this interesting lecture, starting with an 
outspoken criticism of Darwin’s theory of the origin of man 
through the accumulation of accidental variations, finds 
mankind's first home on the coast between the Indian Ocean 
and the jungles of Hindustan, and gives a survey of the 
culture of the palaeolithic and neolithic ages in India as 
evidenced by the relics of their art and the data of language 
and religion, drawing the probable conclusion that the 
Neolithic Epoch came as a result of gradual evolution from 
the preceding age (p. 25) and pointing out that to a con- 
siderable extent the Stone Age is still very much with us 
(p. 54). Some of his views on matters of history and language, 
how^ever, provoke respectful dissent. We can see no adequate 
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reason for his acceptance of the DifEusionist doctrine that 
‘‘ the fashion of megalithic tombs spread from Egypt to 
India ’’ (p. 42) ; his theory of the fundamental unity of all 
the Indian vernaculars, although there are some truths in 
his arguments, seems on the whole to be radically unsound ; 
and in his denial of an Aryan race (or races) distinct from other 
races of India and of an Aryan invasion from without (in 
spite of the admission on p. 43 that “ in the Lithic Ages, as 
later, India had an active intimate intercomse . . . with 
the rest of Asia together with the further conclusions 
drawn thence by him, he appears to bring his case perilously 
near to a reductio ad ahsurdiim. 

2. Asura Ixdia. By Anaxtaprasad Baxerji-Sastri, 
M.A. (Cal.), D.Phil. (Oxon.). 10 x 6J-, i 4- i + xviii + 
137 + xvi pp. Patna, 1926. 

When once the brilliant discovery was made that the Vedic 
Asum is the same as the Semitic Assur, it was patent that a 
man of genius would soon arise who would tell us all about 
it. And now he has come, in the person of Professor Banerji- 
Sastri, whose eye, ranging in encyclopaedic erudition from 
China to Peru, discerns the whole course of Asura history, 
and a good deal besides. Omnia novit. He shows us in these 
pages how the Vedic Asmus and Avestic Ahuras represent 
the penetration of Ass}Tian power and culture into Iran and 
India ; how their tribes — Purus, Bhrgus, Turvas'as, Xagas, 
etc.^ — came to India by sea and land, and left their monuments 
in Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa ; how they, advancing upwards 
from the lower Indus, struggled vainly against the Aryan 
Trtsus and Bharatas descending from the north-west, 
succumbed to them at the battle of the Parusni, and partially 
fused with them ; how the Bharata war marks the Asuras’ 
last struggle for independent existence, and Janamejaya’s 
serpent-sacrifice “ is an historical celebration of the conclusion 
of the Asura supremacy and the birth of a neo-Aryan polity ” ; 
how they likewise expanded eastwards to Magadha (Jara- 
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sandha !) and Assam (Bhagadatta ! !)> and southwards as far 
as Ceyion (Eavana ! ! !), finally to merge into the aboriginal 
Dasas. He can even discern their religion, their literature, 
their social institutions and moral ideas, and tells us a great 
deal about them. All honour is due to the intrepid Hercules 
Professor Banerji-Sastri, who has made his way to the Garden 
of the Hesperides and brought away thence — a skfj-loius, of 
a remarkably fine and large sort. 

In view of the magnitude of this discovery, it is only a 
pettifogging criticism that would remark that there is not 
one passage in Indian and Iranian literature where asura- 
ahura denotes an historical people ; that the author’s under- 
standing of A vest a and Avestic religion is strikingly faulty 
and his knowledge of Assyrian apparently second-hand ; 
that his method of comparative philology is prehistoric 
(on page 101 he derives virago from vir and ago, explaining 
that it denotes the power of man ”, and on p. 113 he equates 
Usas with Isis) ; that he, a professor of Sanskrit, writes 
the verbal form mlecchitavai on p. 1 as mlechchhita vai. and 
proves by his quotation on p. 20 that he means it to be read 
divisim : and that generally his combinations and conclusions 
attest his power of imagination rather than his capacity of 
judgment. 

3. Chronology of Ancient India. [By] Sita Nath 

Pradhan, M.Sc., Ph.D. x 6|, xxix + i + 291 pp. 

Calcutta : University of Calcutta, 1927. 

Mr. Pradhan s object is to correct and as far as possible 
to bring into synchronistic connexion the ancient pedigrees 
of kings and others which are handed down in Vedic, Epic, 
and Puranic literature, on lines very like those followed by 
the lamented ]Mr. Pargiter in bis Ancient Indian Historic 
Tradition. He deals accordingly with the Vedic Divodasa, 
his contemporaries (the Yadu Satvat, the Haihaya Vitahavy^a, 
the Paurava Krta, father of Vasu Uparicara, the Aiksvaka 
Dasaratha Ajeya, etc.), the descendants of Satvat and 
Vitahavya, the Barhadratha dynasty of Magadha descended 
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from Krta, the kings of Hastinapura, the two Pancalas, and 
Anga, the Iksvakiis from Dasaratha onwards, the Janakas, 
the Iksvakus of Southern Kosala. and a number of famous 
rsis, and he then essays to determine the succession in Magadha 
from Bimbisara to Candragupta Maurya and the order and 
dates of the Pradyotas. On the basis of these conclusions, 
and reckoning an average of 28 years for a generation, he 
fixes the Mahabharata War at c. 1152 b.c., confirming this 
result by astronomical calculations, and makes c. 1500 b.c. 
the starting-point of the later Yedic period beginning with 
Divodasa's conquest of Sambara, so that the Ten Kings’ 
Battle falls in c. 1470, Rama's conquest of Lanka in c. 1450, 
and the accession of Brhadratha I in c. 1425, etc., and “the 
Rgvedic Age extends right up to some of the events 
of the Mahabharata’'. He moreover demolishes the Yedic 
chronology of Dr. A. C. Das, and even criticizes unfavourably 
the astronomical arguments set forth by the late Lokamanya 
Tilak in his Orion — which shows much courage and inde- 
pendence. Although iVIr. Pradhan's reasonings, in my opinion, 
are not all equally convincing, his work shows immense 
industry and ingenuity, and there is certainly “ something 
in it ”, especially as some of his conclusions partly tally with 
those of iMr. Pargiter. How much historical fact lies hidden 
in the traditional pedigrees is still very uncertain ; but the 
attempt to adjust and harmonise these is worth making, and 
i\Ir. Pradhan's essay is an energetic step in that direction. 
The task, however, is made vastly more difficult, and the 
results more uncertain, by the lack of good old manuscripts 
and critical editions of the Puranas ; a really sound critical 
corpus of the historical parts of the Puranas would be an 
immense boon. 

4. Development of Hindu Polity and Political Theories. 

By Narayan Chandra Bandyopadhyaya, M.A. Part I : 

From the earliest times to the growth of the Imperialistic 

Movement. 10 x 74, x + 327 + 1 pp. Calcutta : 

R. Cambray and Co., 1927. 
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Though marred by innumerable misprints, this work is one 
of distinct merit. The six sections composing it discuss, after 
a preliminary survey, the political institutions of the Aryans 
in the earlier and later Vedic ages, the period represented by 
the Epics, and the centuries which culminated in the rise of 
the great centralised empires, and finally the speculations 
and ideals that ruled the minds of men in those days. The 
task, as the author realises, is beset with difficulties, especially 
as our sources of information are relatively scanty and our 
terms sometimes misleading. A striking example of the latter 
trouble is the use of the word “ democracy Perhaps a 
gana or saiigha of ancient India might not unfairly be com- 
pared to a certain type of Greek democracy, though probably 
as a rule it was more like an oligarchy ; but the form of govern- 
ment alike in the Indian and in the Greek state was far 
removed from that of a modern democracy, which is a vast 
ochlocracy manipulated by small opposed oligarchies. Again, 
in treating the evolution of kingship in India it is difficult to 
do justice at the same time to the limitations imposed by 
tradition upon early monarchy and to the germs of absolutism 
inherent in the office from the beginning ; there is a tempta- 
tion to generalise — and perhaps to idealise — jplus aequo. On 
the whole, however, although some of Mr, Bandyopadhyaya's 
views seem to me to be open to criticism, he has handled his 
difficult themes with an ability and sobriety that deserve 
recognition, and it is to be hoped that the second volume of 
his work will not be long delayed. 

5. Helena Willman-Grabowska : Les Composes Nominaux 
DANS LE Satapathabrahmana. Premiere partie : 
Index de la composition nominale du Satapathabrah- 
mana avec quatre supplements. (Memoir es de la 

Commission Orientale de TAcademie Polonaise des 
Sciences et des Lettres, nr. 10.) X GJ, xxii -P 134 pp. 
w Krakowie, 1927. 

The present part of this conscientious work contains an 
alphabetical index of all the compound substantives and 
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adjectives in the SatajyatJia, with accentuation, translation, 
and references, which is followed by appendices giving lists of 
compound verbs, reduplicated words, derivatives of com- 
pounds, and proper nouns (simple, compound, and derived from 
compounds). Occasionally the authoress has tripped. On 
p. 16 dtta~ is translated mangee ”, but it is to be analyzed as 
d-tta-, from d-dd ; and on p. 29 kuvid is presented as a sub- 
stantive meaning interrogateur whereas it is an interro- 
gative particle, and should have no place in this index. On 
p. 67 prahhtivasu is given without its accent, and long syllables 
are unmarked in sidagrdmanl, p. 112. svagamdtrrpid, p. 115, 
and pdrd-hhu-, p. 120. It may also be questioned whether 
simidd (p. 96), and jgdg jlv- (p. 119) should be regarded as 
compounds. On the whole, however, the work is well done. 

6. A. Guerixot : La Eeligiox Djaixa. Histoire, doctrine, 
culte, coutumes, institutions. 9| x 7-| , viii + 351 + i pp., 
25 plates. Paris, Louvain printed : P. Geuthner, 1927. 

The design of this work is clearly indicated by its title- 
page, supplemented by the author's statement in his “ Avaiit- 
propos ” that he addresses himself to a popular audience, 

hors du cercle trop restreint des specialistes,’’ and on the 
whole he has been fairly successful, for the summary accounts 
of Jain history, teaching, worship, s^unbolism. iconography, 
and institutions which he gives us are clear and on the whole 
correct. The popular character of the book may to some 
extent excuse features in it which the cercle restreint des 
specialistes ’’ might regard with dissatisfaction. There is, 
for example, some vagueness of outline in the introductory 
part. The author on p. 15 asserts that the Buddhists were 
ultimately forced to leave India on account of persecution 
by the Brahmans, which is a flight of imagination. On p. 63 
he speaks of la secte Virabanandjou ” as a Jain community ; 
but the Vira-banahjus were not a religious body but a 
mercantile s\Tidicate with a network of branches spread 
over Southern India and Ceylon. The capital of the Yaghcdas 
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Lavanaprasada and Viradhavala was at Dholka, not at 
Anhilwad, as stated on p, 65. SiddMnta does not mean le 
code de la delivrance'’, as translated on p. 72, but “ established 
view ”, The assertion on p. 272 that Jainism borrowed 
its theory of the soul from the Sahkhya is misleading : the 
classical Sankhya, to which Dr. Guerinot refers, is probably 
later than Jainism, and he seems to be ignorant of the primitive 
Sankhya, which was a different proposition. The statement 
on p. 279 that in architecture the Jains “ ont atteint un 
degre de perfection qui les laisse a pen pres sans rivaux ” is 
far too strong : none of the existing Jain temples are marked 
by first-class beauty of contour and design, though some show 
marvellous delicacy of detail. Bande Djinavaram (i.e. Vande 
jimvaram) is wTongly translated on p. 327 je celebre 1* ex- 
cellence des Djinas ” ; it means I adore the excellent 
Jina.” Moreover, the system of transliterating Indian 
words, besides being singularly hideous Djnyatripoutra !), 
is sometimes untruthful, for gattcha does not give a French 
reader a correct idea of the sound of gaccha. In a popular 
book, however, these minor matters do not greatly signify ; 
twill serve. 

7. Bhagavan Mahavir aur IVIahatma Buddh. By Kamta- 

PRASAD Jain. 7| X 4|, xvi + i + 271 pp. Surat : 

Jaina-vijaya Press, 1927. 

In these pages the author endeavours to give Hindi readers 
a survey of the political and social life of India in the times 
of Mahavira-Vardhamana and Gautama Buddha, and of their 
doctrines and careers ; and to this a foreword ” in English 
is contributed by Dr. B. C. Law, of Calcutta, summarising 
the principles of Jainism. W riting from the standpoint of a 
convinced Jain, Mr. Kamtaprasad nevertheless seeks to do 
justice to the other party, and he is fairly well read in the 
elementary literature of the subject ; but in regard to historical 
and critical judgment his work is deficient, and it will scarcely 
interest Europe. 
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8. A Cextury of Passiox. Being a rendering into English 

verse of the “ Srihgarasatakam ’’ [sic !] of the Sanscrit 
poet Bhartrihari. By C, W. Gurxer. 7-J x 4|-, 
V + 42 pp. Calcutta and Simla : Thacker, Spink and 
Co., 1927. 

To render the exuberances of Bhartrhari's erotic muse into 
acceptable English verse demands a higher degree of poetic 
talent and taste than Mr. Gurner appears to possess. His 
introduction makes somewhat more pleasing reading than his 
poetry ; the drawings on the end-papers leave much to be 
desired in the matter of artistry. 

9. The Siddhanta-ratxa (with commentary) of Baladeva 

Vidyabhusana. Edited with introduction, etc., by 
Gopixath Kaviraj, M.A. (The Princess of Wales’ Sara- 
swati Bhavana Texts, No. 10, part ii.) X 5^, 
pp. 1-15, 143-351, i, 1-4. Benares ; Vidya Vilas Press, 
1927. 

10. The Prakrita Prakasa of Vararuchi. With the 
‘‘ Sahjivani ” of Vasantaraja and the “ Subodhini of 
Sadananda. Edited with introduction, etc., by Batuk 
Xath Sharma, M.A. . . . and Baladeva Upadhyaya, 
M.A. (Id., No. 19, parts i, ii). X 5J, 4 + i + i 
+ 405 + xiv pp. Ibid., 1927. 

11. The Maxsatattvaviveka of Visvaxatha Nyaya- 
panchaxaxa Bhattacharya. Edited with introduction, 
etc., by Jagaxxatha Sastri Hoshing . . . With a Fore- 
word by . . . GopixATHA Kaviraja, M.A. (Id., No. 20.) 
8i X 5i, 3 + 4 + ii + ii + 29 pp. Ibid., 1927. 

The first instalment of the Siddhaiita-ratyia^ an authoritative 
guide to the theology of the Gaudlya Vaisnava school, was 
noticed by us in this Journal for January, 1927, p. 168. In 
the present part it is completed, and a useful introduction 
summarising the system is added by the learned editor. 
Vararuci's Prahia-frakdsa is an old acquaintance, but the 
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two co m mentaries in exposition of it that are here published 
have not been printed previously. The Sahjimm is the 
more important of the two, the Sahddhmi being brief and 
apparently based upon it. Both follow the usual lines of the 
Prakrit grammarians, but the abundance of examples quoted 
in them gives them a certain value. The Mdmsa-tattva- 
viveka, by the famous logician Yisvanatha, is a tract on the 
lawfulness of eating meat, a subject of intense interest to 
orthodox Hindus, which, however, leaves most Western 
students somewhat cold. 

12. Kavyaprakasha of Mammata. Translated by Maha- 
MAHOPADHYAYA Gangaxatha Jha, D.Litt. (Kevised). 
9 X 5|, xiv + iii + 431 pp. Allahabad : The Indian 
Press, 1925. 

In 1898 a young student, 18 years of age, published in 
the Pandit a translation of the Kdvya-prakdsa. Since then 
the youth has ripened into one of the most eminent scholars 
of India, and now he republishes his translation in a revised 
form. The work is one of singular excellence, for the trans- 
lator's unsurpassed mastery of Sanskrit literature, especially 
in the departments of Alamkara and Xyaya, is happily com- 
bined with a gift of lucid expression. To the translation are 
added some useful notes by the Mahamahopadhyaya's son, 
Amaranatha Jha, which are a foretaste of a separate work 
now in preparation. As Mammata' s analysis of the art of 
poetry is extremely subtle and at the same time very terse, 
it presents peculiar difficulties to the translator ; but it 
may be safely asserted that no living scholar could have 
produced a better version than this. 

13. Greater India. By Kalidas Nag, M.A., D.Litt. 

(Greater India Society, Bulletin, No. 1), 8| x 5|, 

44 pp. Calcutta, 1926. 

14. India and China. By Dr, Prabodh Chandra Bagchi^ 
M.A., D.Litt. (Id., No. 2.) 8f x 54, 42 pp. Calcutta, 
1927. 
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15. IjfDiAK Culture in Java and Sumatra. By Dr. Bijan 
Raj Chatterjee. D.Litt., Ph.D. (Ib., No. 3.) 8f x 5i, 
ii + 40 pp. Calcutta, 1927. 

With these three interesting Bulletins the Greater India 
Society makes a good start in publicity, and we cordially wish 
it all success in its admirable design of propagating and 
increasing knowledge of the cultural influence of India on 
its neighbours. With Professor Jadunath Sarkar as its presi- 
dent and a committee of able scholars to direct it, its prospects 
are promising. Dr. Xag’s contribution is an eloquent (perhaps 
a little too a la frangaise eloquent) discourse on the ideals 
of peace, progress, and the “ open door ” which, as he main- 
tains, have guided India through the ages, giving an historical 
survey of what he calls her career of internationalism 
meaning thereby her cultural relations with other peoples ; 
there is a good deal of truth in his views, though we suspect 
he hardly does full justice to the other side of the case. The 
other two essays deal more with matters of fact. Dr. Bagchi 
briefly but ably surveys the relations of India and China, 
the ancient routes of communication by land or sea, the 
intermediary peoples (Yue-chi, Parthians, Soghdians, 
Kucheans, Khotanese, Tibetans, Mongols), the parts played 
by Cambodia, Campa, Sumatra, and Java, and finally “ Sino- 
Indian collaboration'", while Dr. Chatterjee handles well 
his theme under the headings '' An Outline of Indo-Javanese 
History"", ‘‘ Shrivijaya — the Empire of the Shailendra 
Monarchs of Sumatra"", ‘‘Java and Sumatra in Indian 
Literature and “ The Ramayana in Java Though addressed 
to general readers, these surveys have merit, and will be 
distinctly useful. 

16. Dawn of inew India. By Brajendranath Banerji. 
With a foreword by Sir Evan Cotton, Kt., C.I.E. 
7J X 5, viii + 126 pp. Calcutta ; M. C. Sarkar, 1927. 

Three essays compose this well-wTitten little book — “ The 
Sannyasi Rebellion in Bengal,"" “ Pandit Jagannath Tarka- 

JRAS. JULY 1928. 44 
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panchanan/’ and ‘‘The College of Fort William’’ — and all 
are based upon the records of the Government of Bengal, 
which are copiously quoted in them. The theme of the first 
is well known, chiefly through the medium of Bankim-candra 
Cattopadhyaya's Anaiida-maiha, a novel which as a work 
of literature is excellent, but from the point of view of historical 
truth is utterly mendacious, representing as bands of saintly 
patriots gangs of ruffians who xmder the guise of religion 
robbed, maltreated, and murdered the unhappy natives of 
Bengal for many years, until at length they were suppressed 
by the vigorous measures of Warren Hastings and his oSicers. 
By publishing the unvarnished facts, Dr. Banerji effectively 
dispels the odour of sanctity that hitherto has clung in Bengal 
to the memory of these vagabonds, and thereby renders a 
valuable service to his country and the cause of truth. To 
turn from rogues to honest men, Jagannatha Tarka-pancanana 
well merits the honour of a separate essay, for he was the 
chief author of the V ivdda-hhangdrnam , the digest of law 
prepared for Sir William Jones and translated by Colebrooke, 
and he was equally eminent as a logician and man of letters. 
Finally the account of the College of Fort William is a most 
interesting story, which shows the fine ideals that inspired 
Wellesley to found it in 1800, and the excellent work that it 
accomplished. 

17. KALYAPAD-DHARilA-SARVASVAM. By IVIaHAMAHOPADH- 
YAYA Saba^va Misra. 9| X 7, ii + vi + 4 + xii + 
vi + iii + 803 +24-1- xviii + ix pp. Calcutta : Bharata- 
mihira Press, b.e. 1331 [1924-5]. 

The object of this bulky volume is to furnish a guide to the 
theory and practice of orthodox Hindus in relation to modern 
conditions of life. In spite of its theoretical rigidity, Hinduism 
has generally shown considerable elasticity in accommodating 
itself to circumstances, and of these accommodations ou^ 
author gives us an exhaustive survey of fluent Sanskr|| 
discussing successively the legal concessions in regard 
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livelihood and travel, marriage and the farcuiy, caste, 
inheritance, and atonement for lapses, and illustrating his 
arguments with quotations drawn from a remarkably wide 
range of reading. To orthodox Hindus it will be very useful ; 
it would be still more so if it were furnished with a detailed 
table of contents. 

18. The Discourses on the Purva MLmansa System, By 
P. B. Sathe, B.A., LL.M., M.E.A.S. QJ x 6^ 

3 + 44 pp. Poona : Mimansa Vidyalaya, 1927. 

In these nine discourses the author, with laudable 
zeal slightly marred in its effect by some imperfections in 
English idiom and spelling, expounds the nature and value of 
the Purva-mimanisa system of doctrine in relation to religious 
and social life and civil law, defending it \dgorously against 
the objections commonly raised against it in modern India, 
and pleading for the study of it, especially at the College 
recently founded for that purpose by the Siksana-prasaraka- 
mandall of Poona. As an intelligent effort to enlighten the 
public on the importance of Piirva-mimainsa the pamphlet 
merits commendation ; to scientific readers it brings practically 
nothing new. 


The Ocean of Story. Being C. H. Tawney's translation 
of Somadeva’s Katha Sarit Sagara, now edited with 
Introduction, fresh explanatory Notes, and terminal 
Essay, by N. M. Penzer. Yol. VIII. lOi x 7i, xxxv + 
361 pp. London : Chas J. Sawyer, Ltd., 1927. 

The extreme swiftness with which part has followed upon 
part of Mr. Penzer's great and valuable re-edition of Tawney’s 
Katha Sarit Sagara must undoubtedly evoke our admiration 
and gratitude. Besides the volume we are now speaking of, 
the following one, containing above all the extensive biblio- 
graphy and indexes, has already been issued ; and we feel 
sure that it will not be long ere with the tenth volume this 
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magnificent work will have been brought to an end — perhaps 
within a period of less than five years. 

The translation of the text has throughout been revised by 
Dr. Barnett on whose qualifications for this vast task we need 
not dwell here. Mr. Penzer himself has added extensive notes 
to those of Tawney, notes in which are stored up vast and 
valuable collections of parallels fetched from the innumerable 
works on folk-tales and folk-lore perused by the author. 
Besides he has contributed to every volume more or less 
lengthy treatises on various subjects connected with the tales, 
subjects which are often of very wide bearing and presenting 
a considerable interest. At times we, of course, miss some 
information which we had hoped and expected to find here. 
But that is the case with every work composed by human 
beings ; and, on the whole, we must be very grateful to 
Mr. Penzer for the unsparing zeal with which he has endowed 
us with the fruits of his very wide reading. 

There are several minor points, however, in this volume upon 
which we scarcely feel at one with Mr. Penzer. But it would 
be impossible, within the space allotted us here, to go into 
these things, and we must restrict ourselves to a few occasional 
remarks. 

Anjanddri (p. 108), of course, means Mount Anjana 'y 
the Mountain of Antimony and nothing else ; cf. ^isupdla- 
vadha, i, 15 ; Epigr. Ind., vi, 323 ; Zeitschr, d. deutscJi. morgenl. 
Ges., Ixxi, 266. On p. 135 we have a word tdrkshyaratna, which 
Tawney quite correctly rendered by emerald though in 
a note he professes not to know what sort of jewel it means. 
As Tdrkshya is = Garuda the word really means Ganidamani, 
i.e. emerald. On p. 244 we find almisquere, etc., explained 
by ‘‘ the sal ip misri ” of Egypt, Persia, and India.” 
Mr. Penzer adds that the use of salep in betel-chewing 
seems to have been of very rare occurrence This we 
fully believe ; nor do we see any reason why almisqtiere should 


^ On this, cf. the present writer’s work Die SuparTiLa Sage, p. 379, n. 3. 
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not mean here what it always means, viz. mnsk In the 
passage quoted from Varthema on p. 258, coffolo is, of course, 
an old mistake iov faff olo — fan f el ^ Areca.^ 

Appendix I deals somewhat superficially with the Swan- 
maiden ” motif. The author gives it as his opinion that this 
jnotif originally came from India and spread in different 
directions to the most distant parts of the world. But the 
swan plays no part in the folk-lore of India ; for the hamsa 
is invariably the goose and not the swan. And, as far as we 
are aware there is little or nothing of swan-maiden tales in 
the Buddhist literature which would account for the spread 
of the motif with Buddhism through Central and Eastern Asia. 
If there be really a common origin of the swan-maiden tales 
it seems far more probable that at some remote time they 
originated in more northerly regions and spread from there 
to India and elsewhere.^ 

Appendix II is called '' The Eomance of Betel-chewing 
and makes easy and pleasant reading while bestowing ample 
information upon a somewhat out-of-the-way subject, 
Mr. Penzer has here made some very important suggestions, 
and we would fain see him continue his researches in this 
fascinating field. We feel slightly astonished that anyone 
should write about the date of betel-chewing in India without 
mentioning the well-known theory of Kern on this problem.^ 
But little harm is done by that as most probably Kern's 
suggestion cannot be upheld. 

We should like to wind up this short review by sincerely 
congratulating Mr. Penzer on the success of his great 
undertaking. 

Jarl Charpentier. 

^ Cf. Daigacio, Glossario Luso-Asidtico, i, 27. 

^ Cf. Vovt, fofoU, Dalgado, l.c., i, 400. 

^ For the sake of bibliography I quote here an article on Indian swan- 
maiden tales by the late Professor Johansson in Finsk Tidskrift, xlvi, 
(1899), 1 sqq, Cf. also Mannhardt, ]Vald- und Feldkulte, ii, 60 sqq. ; L. von 
Schroeder, Griechische Goiter und Heroen, i, 34 sqq. 

^ Cf. Bijdrage tot de Verklaring van eenige Woorden in Pali-Geschriften 
voorkomendCy p. 6 sq. ; also Speyer, Studies about the KSS., p. 49 sq. 
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A History of Village Communities in Western India. 

By A. S, Alter AR, M,A., LL.B. Humphrey Milford, 

Oxford University Press. 4s. 6d. 

This is a careful and painstaking efiort to trace the history 
of village communities in one portion of India, and to suggest 
the reasons for their decay. The author truly observes that 
there is an unfortunate tendency to assume that what existed 
in one Province of India existed in another, and that what 
was true of one age would hold good in others also. He is 
not altogether free from this tendency himself, as, for example, 
when he assumes that the observations of Megasthenes on the 
chivalrous methods of warfare in India applied equally in 
Western India throughout the ages until the Mahomedans 
(according to the author) introduced hunnish methods of 
barbarism. Xor is he altogether exempt from the inclination 
towards vague laudation of bygone ages. For example, he 
asserts that “ owing to the absence of modern civilization 
and its artificial life, diseases were few. Elders again, both 
male and female, used to possess, until recently, a surprising 
amount of medical knowledge. Every person above forty 
used to know by experience how to treat himself and others 
in the case of ordinary ailments and diseases.” As in another 
passage he states that the sanitary conditions in the villages 
have changed but little from early times, it is somewhat 
difficult to realize why disease should formerly have been 
so rare. The common diseases of India such as fevers, cholera, 
and small pox have certainly existed since the earliest days 
of which there is record, and they were presumably as 
difficult of treatment as they are in modern times. 

The main contention of the book seeks to establish that 
village communities were comparatively uniform in the 
North and in the West of India, and that, at any rate, the 
communities of the latter had greater affinity with the Aryan 
North than with the Dra vidian South. In order to establish 
this thesis, the author maintains that the chief contact of 
the Vedic Aryans with the Dravidians took place not in 
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the Deccan, but in the Karnatak ; and that there is no 
evidence whatever that Gujurat was ever a Dravida settle- 
ment. This view is hardly likely to receive general acceptance. 
Most authorities consider that the inhabitants of Maharashtra 
were largely Dra vidian and, to judge from the authorities 
he quotes, this seems to be also the view of Mr. S. V. Viswa- 
natha in his recent book. Racial Sifyithesis in Hindu Culture. 
It is, at least, still possible to argue that the name itself 
Maharashtra was derived from the Mahars, its presumably 
Dravidian inhabitants. The Deccan has always been the 
meeting place of the races from which the admittedly diverse 
Maratha clans took their origin. As regards Gujarat, leaving 
aside the question whether the Brahui remnant in Baluchistan 
does not indicate a Dravidian entry into India by the north- 
west, Sir. R. D. Banner ji and other authorities believe that 
the remains found at Mohan- jo-daro in Sind have Dravidian 
characteristics. It would be curious indeed if Dravidians 
Avere north and south of Guzarat without having entered 
and settled in it. Again, both ]\Ir. Altekar and Mr. Vish- 
wanatha lay stress on the point that the DraAudians conducted 
a vast maritime trade with foreign countries. One of the 
principal centres of that trade was Barygaza or Broach 
in Gujarat. If the trade of that port was not conducted by 
Dravidians, in whose hands w^as it ? 

It is at least curious that both as regards the Rayatwari 
tenure and the grain share, the likeness wdth the Dravidian 
south is closer than with the north, though Sir. Altekar 
maintains that the differences from the prevailing system in 
the north arose through the Mahomedan invasion of the 
latter part of India. The arrested development of the village 
communities in Gujurat Mr. Altekar, whose bias appears 
to be somewhat anti-Moslem, similarly ascribes to the replace- 
ment of the paternal solicitude of the Hindu rulers by the 
cold indifference of the new conquerors, though he admits 
that the Mahomedans did little to interfere with the internal 
arrangements of the village communities. But this hardly 
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allows for the fact that in many parts of Guzarat and 
Kathiawar, Eajput States preceded the Mahomedan 
supremacy, were not greatly affected as regards internal 
management by that supremacy, and have in fact survived 
the Mahomedan kingdoms. 

^Ir. Altekar makes no mention of the mirasi tenure in the 
Deccan, the existence of which would appear to run counter 
to his argument. The truth seems to be that the old kingdoms 
of the Deccan disintegrated far more completely than was the 
case with the kingdoms of Gujarat. This combined with the 
warlike and independent character of the people and the 
difficult nature of their mountainous country led to a far 
more virile village life in Maharashtra than in Gujurat. 
Mr. Altekar, however, correctly points out that the village 
councils were more informal and less Brahmanic than was 
the case further south. They were composed of the elders 
of the village of all classes, without any definite system of 
election. 

The author regrets the disappearance of the old Panchayat 
courts, and seems to blame both the Mahomedan and the 
British Goverments for causing or accelerating this result by 
the establishment of a regular judiciary. He does not seem 
to allow sufficiently for the love of appeal of the Indian 
litigant, nor for the effect of the creation, in British times, 
of the lawyer class which naturally prefers the more compli- 
cated processes of the judicial courts to the simple and 
informal methods of the Panchayat. Efforts to revive 
informal and friendly modes of decision, as for example, 
recourse to conciliators under the Deccan Agriculturists 
Relief Act, have always failed, and must fail so long as appeal 
to higher tribunals is possible. 

The author demurs to the view of Maine and others, that 
the existence and authority of the Panchayat was due to 
the general anarchy of the country. He admits, however, 
that there was no State system of education, or of public 
works, or of sanitation, or of medical relief. The villagers 
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had to help themselves, because there was no one else to 
help. Once a government was established, centralized as 
the author would say, or ma-hap as others might describe it, 
which did the work, however imperfectly, the villagers ceased 
to help themselves. The process has steadily gone on. Forty 
years ago it was not impossible to collect funds from the 
village for the removal of prickly pear, or the repair of the 
chavdi, or the deepening of the village tank. These funds 
obtained a grant more or less equivalent from Government. 
Xow-a-days it has become almost impossible to raise money 
by such subscriptions ; and, to mention just one result, the 
area under tank irrigation has in many parts seriously 
decreased. 

As the author points out, the Village Panchayat Act 
passed by the Bombay Legislative Council in 1920 has proved 
a dead letter. No village has yet opted for a Panchayat. 
He might equally have referred to similar previous failures. 
The Taluka Local Boards might well be abolished, and the 
Sanitary Committees can only be introduced under the 
protests of the villagers concerned. VTiile, however, the 
author enumerates several of the causes of the decay of 
village life, he somewhat curiously omits two of the most 
important. One is the power of the money lender and of 
the subordinate Civil Court. VTiatever was the ancient status 
of the occupant of the land as regards the Crown, it is at least 
certain that free trade in land did not exist. The combined 
power of the moneylender and the Civil Court led to the 
passing of the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act. This, however, 
has been at its best, a palliative, and in no sense a remedy. 
The second evil is the subdivision and still more the fragmenta- 
tion of holdings, the fatal results of which have been shown 
by Mr. Keatinge and Dr. Mann. 

It is interesting to examine the remedies suggested by the 
author for the revival of village communities whose decay 
he recognizes and deplores. He naturally starts with a few 
words of blame for Government, on account of their failure 
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to make the Panchayat Act popular, though he does not 
explain how a system, which the people do not ask for, is to 
be forced upon them, and is still to be popular. He next 
suggests that the drain on village ability should be stopped, 
but he does not explain how the clever boy is to be prevented 
from seeking his fortune in a wider sphere. The Brahman 
boy has done so for many generations ; it is scarcely possible 
to prevent the Maratha and the Mahar from doing likewise. 
His further suggestion is that Government should restore 
to the village some of the local fund payments. Here there 
seems some confusion of thought. Government do not absorb 
any of the local fund revenue ; in fact, they supplement it 
largely. Localization in the village of the local fund cess would 
mean diminution of the resources of the District Local Board. 
The author holds that any deficiency in funds should be made 
up by compulsory unpaid labour by the inhabitants of the 
village. This would in our opinion be entirely salutary and 
useful, but it would hardly make the Panchayats popular, and 
seems contrary to one of the most cherished principles of the 
League of Nations at Geneva. 

The author somewhat optimistically opines that Village 
Councils so revived could be safely trusted with judicial 
powers. It seems obvious, however, that village courts could 
never be successful, unless power of appeal to higher courts 
were debarred ; and, perhaps, unless the assistance of the 
local lawyer was debarred also. 

Curiously enough, the author makes no reference to what 
is perhaps the most hopeful avenue of revival and regenera- 
tion, the Co-operative Movement. This movement does teach 
the people to help themselves and each other. It supplies 
an easy method for the deposit of savings. It can improve 
the agricultural methods of the villager, and it affords a 
loophole of escape to the cultivator from the moneylender. 
It can even do something towards prevention of subdivision 
and fragmentation, though probably not very much, without 
special legislation. 
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Although it is not possible to agree fully with the author's 
contentions, his book well deserves study and attention, 

P. R. Cadell. 


Survey of International Affairs, 1925. Yol. I. Oxford 
University Press. 255 . 

This volume, vTitten by Professor Arnold Toynbee, deals 
entirely Avith the affairs of the Islamic world from the con- 
clusion of the Great War to the year 1 926. It has been compiled 
Avith the care and impartiality to be expected from the author, 
and will be of the greatest interest and A^alue to all students of 
Eastern affairs. Th^ account of the resurrection of the 
Wahhabi pOAver is of particular usefulness. Those interested 
in Indian affairs will find the problems of the Frontier set 
out AAuth much clearness. The only point, and that a small 
one, apparently unnoticed is the series of petty AA^ars and 
disturbances among the Baluchis liAung AAuthin the Persian 
frontier. Exception might perhaps be taken to the statement 
that, before Sir Robert Sandeman crossed the mountains in 
1868, the Baluchis had been as notorious for turbulence and 
savagery as their Pathan neighbours. As a matter of fact, 
the relations between the Baluchis and the Authorities of 
Sind, who administered the affairs of the then frontier, had 
been friendly for many years, from the days of John Jacob 
onwards. Nor had the Baluchis aaFo had immigrated into Sind 
and the Southern Panjab ever been so troublesome as the 
Pathans. EA^en the Pathans of the Pishin district had always 
been more commercially minded and therefore more 
tractable than the more northern members of their race. The 
point is of some importance, as it is sometimes argued that the 
policy adopted in Baluchistan could have been followed with 
equal success on other parts of the frontier. The author 
rightly points out that the regime followed in Waziristan is 
precarious, because is is at the mercy of Afghan policy ; and 
that, indeed, the importance of the Afghan factor in the 
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Indian Frontier problem continues and increases. The results 
of the visit to Europe of the King of Afghanistan will therefore 
have a peculiar interest to the Indian Empire. 

P, R. Cadell. 


L’Ethnologie DU Bengale. By Biren Bonnerjea. 

9^ X 7^, pp. XX, 169. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1927. 

This book, as the author states in his introduction, is but 
a sketch of the ethnology of Bengal, with a summary of beliefs 
and superstitions current therein. Chapters i-iv treat of the 
races and tribes found among the population generally, their 
religion, rites, and customs. The contents of chapters v-viii, 
which deal with demons, folk-lore connected with the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, magic, omens, divination^ 
and popular medicine, are said to have been mostly collected 
in the district of Nadia, and may therefore be regarded as 
referring specially to that part of Bengal. In the notes 
references, collected with much industry, have been given to 
the occurrence of similar customs and beliefs in other countries,, 
as recorded by writers on ethnology in numerous publications, 
a formidable list of which (well over 200) is prefixed to this 
volume. 

Bengal is described as including all the districts that con- 
stitute Bihar, Chota Nagpur, and Orissa (with their Feudatory 
States), Calcutta and eleven districts of Bengal proper, 
with the State of Sikkim superadded. Why all the northern 
and eastern districts of Bengal have been omitted, is not 
explained. Ever since the days of Akbar the eastern and 
northern districts have formed part of the province of Bengal, 
unless we except the few years between 1905 and 1912, when 
the Bengal districts were divided between two provinces by 
the widely condemned ‘‘ Partition of Bengal ” ; but even then 
the Darjeeling district was left with the western province. 
Indeed, the ancient Vanga, from which Bengal takes its name, 
lay in the eastern area. The maps in Appendix A, which show 
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the actual limits of Bengal, naturally conflict with the 
definition given. The population of Mr. Bonnerjea's Bengal 
is given on p. 1 as 74,745,000 ; but according to the table of 
religions the total is 79,973,161, while the figures given in the 
statement headed Population of Bengal (by castes) total 
under 21,000,000 {vide tables in App. A). We are also informed 
that there are 241,350 Buddhists in this Bengal. But where 
can so many be found, if the Chittagong Division is to be 
excluded ? Still more strange is the statement that among the 
important plants of Bengal are coffee and opium. The opium 
poppy used, no doubt, to be grown in Bihar and adjoining 
tracts ; but, as is well known, this cultivation has long since 
been stopped in those areas ; and we would be much interested 
to learn in what portion of the area defined on p. 1 coffee is 
an important local plant. Surely, again, the rhinoceros can 
hardly be correctly described as a wild animal peculiar to 
Bengal. It must be an extremely rare occurrence if a 
rhinoceros be seen now in any of the districts named. If the 
author had special reasons for restricting his survey to the 
area specified, the Garo, Khasi, Miri, Abor, Galong, Poliya, 
Koch, etc., tribes hardly fall within its horizon. As to the 
languages pertaining to the Austric family, the author would 
have done better perhaps to adopt the classification given in 
the Linguistic Survey of India. He might also have given his 
reasons for holding that the Oraons belong to the Kolarian ”, 
and not to the “ Dra vidian ”, family. 

C. E. A. W. 0. 


Political History of Ancient India from the Accession 
OF Parikshit to the Extinction of the Gupta 
Dynasty. By Hemchandra Raychaudhuri, M.A., 
Ph.D. 2nd edition. 9-J x 6, pp. xix, 416. University of 
Calcutta, 1927. 

This is a revised and considerably enlarged edition of 
Professor Raychaudhuri's work, first published in 1923. Part I 
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deals with the period from Pariksit to Bimbisara. The author 
seeks to show, as he tells us in his preface, that chronological 
relation of the national transactions before 600 b.c. is not 
impossible/’ He has laid under contribution the usual 
authorities, the Vedic, Puranic, Buddhist, and Jaina texts — 
though he does not appear to place much reliance upon the 
last-named (cf. pp. 6 and 72). A vast mass of records has been 
collated, and the evidence marshalled in a very concise 
and able, and in some respects original, manner. The 
apposite quotations from the original texts are useful. 
Professor Eaychaudhuri regards Pariksit I and Pariksit II, 
as they are named by the late Mr. Pargiter in his Ancient 
Indian Historical Tradition, as being probably one and the 
same king, and as identifiable with the Vedic Pariksit. By 
‘‘ the great Janaka ” he refers to the Janaka of the later Vedic 
texts, whose court is said to have been thronged with 
Brahmanas, and not to the traditional first king Janaka, 
the eponymous founder of the Janakavarhsa, or to Janaka 
Siradhvaja, the reputed father of Sita. Synchronizing 
Gunakhya Sankhayana with Asvalayana and the Buddha, 
he inclines, it seems, to place Pariksit in the ninth, and the 
‘‘ great Janaka ” in the seventh century b.c., though he wisely 
avoids coming to any positive conclusion as to these debatable 
dates, and points out that if the evidence of the Puranas 
were accepted we would have to place them some five centuries 
earlier. If it could be established that Pariksit came into power 
at the beginning of the ninth century, or the end of the 
tenth, this would help to corroborate the approximate 
chronology suggested by Mr. Pargiter, having regard also 
to the synchronism between Senapati Barhadratha and 
Adhisimakrsna. But until more convincing evidence is 
discovered, most scholars will probably agree in the verdict 
of Vincent Smith, that nothing approaching exact chronology 
is yet available for periods anterior to about 650 b.c. 

Much of the matter in Part II will perhaps be familiar to 
students of Indian history ; but it has been arranged in a 
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fresh and scholarly manner, while several important 
suggestions have been made on different questions. One or 
two of these may be cited as examples. On pp. 72-3 reasons 
are set forth for accepting the Ceylon tradition that Sisunaga 
was later than Bimbisara. The view recorded by 
Mahamahopadhaya H.P. Sastri that the ultimate dismember- 
ment of the Mauryan empire was due to a reaction promoted 
by the Brahma nas, is vigorously controverted. A\Tiatever other 
causes may have operated, and Professor Kaychaudhuri 
undoubtedly lays his finger on more than one such, 
Brahma nical influences cannot be ignored. The arguments 
used for holding that Demetrius,^ rather than Menander, was 
the Yavana invader of the Madhya desa in the time of 
Pushyamitra, and that Simuka, the founder of the Satavahana 
dynasty, must be placed in the first century b.c., deserve 
careful consideration. 

Since Hoernle made his well-known suggestion as to the 
identity of Devagupta, mentioned in two inscriptions of 
Harsavardhana, several writers have attempted to frame 
the history of the later Guptas of Eastern Malava and Bihar 
and the Maukharis of Kanauj. The period presents many 
difficulties, which are not likely to be solved until some further 
evidence reveals itself. Having regard to the conditions 
of the times and the bitter enmity of the Maukharis, who 
were then very powerful, it seems unlikely that the 
Susthitavarnian mentioned in the Aphsand inscription of 
Adityasena as having been defeated by Mahasenagupta 
of E. Malava, could have been the king of Kamarupa, as the 
author states. Fleet's suggestion that he was the Maukhari 
king of that name, whom we know to have been contempora- 
neous with Mahasenagupta, seems more probable. 

Not the least valuable part of the contents of this volume 
are the numerous comments on the geographical information 
supplied in the records quoted ; and it is a matter of regret 

1 For the latest reading of the Hathigumpha inscription reference to the 
Yavana king, see JBOJRS, XIII, 228. 
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that of the five maps entered in the Table of Contents (p. xvi), 
only one, viz. that of Bharatavarsha ’’ appears in the volume 
before us. As regards this map we are not told what specific 
period, if any, it refers to. In any case, the positions assigned 
to the Xisadas, S. Kosala, Kamboja, and the Riksa mountains 
seem to call for some explanation. On the other hand, the 
geographical information given in the text is extensive, and 
often suggestive, and it indicates that much attention has been 
devoted to this important auxiliary to ancient Indian historical 
research. The indexes, both bibliographical and general, 
have been very well prepared. 

C. E. A. W. 0. 


Etymologisches und Wortgeschichtliches. By K. F. 
Johansson. 87 pp. Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 
1927. 

The late Dr. K. F. Johansson, the predecessor of the present 
writer as Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology 
in the University of Uppsala, was one of the most accomplished 
linguists of his time. His activities in his special field of 
research began about forty years ago. Together with Xoreen, 
the great founder of modern Scandinavian philology, and the 
two very prominent classical scholars, Professors Danielsson 
and Persson, who are happily still living, he founded that 
admirable school of comparative philology at Uppsala, which, 
during its halcyon days, may well have been able successfully 
to vie even with that of Leipzig. 

Johanssons occupation with etATUolog}" was of long 
standing, and some twenty-five years ago he began to plan 
an etymological dictionary of Sanskrit on a scale which in 
exhaustiveness and completeness, leaves every one of its 
predecessors far behind. Unfortunately, at his premature 
death he had only finished about tw'o-thirds of the whole, 
which already forms a giant manuscript of some 6,000 leaves. 
Although it must probably be strictly curtailed, the present 
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writer hopes, by and by, to lay this stupendous work before 
the learned public. 

The little book reviewed here contains only four articles, 
dealing with the Sanskrit words nepaihya, nigraiiiJiana, etc., 
vasd and vanya, etc., articles which are of too great length 
to be included in an etymological dictionary. The manu- 
script was completed by the author shortly before his death, 
and the little book was seen through the press by the present 
writer. Every page bears witness to its author’s vast power 
of combination, and truly inexhaustible learning. Not since 
the days of Pott have etymological researches been carried 
on on this magnificent scale. 

Jarl Charpentier. 


Muhammadan Saints and Sanctuaries in Palestine. 
By Taufiq Canaan, M.D., Physician to the German 
Deaconesses’ Hospital, Jerusalem. Luzac and Co., 
London, 1927. 

This book is a reprint from the Journal of the Palestine 
Oriental Society, It is a very valuable and interesting piece 
of work. The author has taken full advantage of unique 
opportunities of co-operating in the important task of 
collecting before it is too late all the available material 
regarding the folklore, customs, and superstitions current in 
the Holy Land. For a variety of reasons the country is 
changing rapidly. The simple, if crude, patriarchal atmosphere 
of Palestine is fast disappearing and a civilization of a more 
sophisticated nature is taking its place. Dr. Canaan’s work is 
based on a study of 235 shrines, which he has examined in situ, 
and he has also made a collection of stories told about the 
local saints and of verses sung in their honour. He has too 
made a voluminous collection of Palestinian proverbs and 
idioms, which must be of much value and interest, though he 
has not drawn on it much in the present work. Apart from its 
value for the study of primitive religion and archaeology, 

JRAS. JULY 1928. 45 
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this work has a special interest on linguistic grounds. Many of 
the verses cited, though they have little merit as poetry, are 
of great interest from this point of view. The verses are quoted 
in the Roman character, which allows the Palestinian 
pronunciation to be indicated in a way that would be 
impossible, if the Arabic character were used. They are 
accompanied by translations, which are literal and generally 
accurate. Over one word, however, which occurs several 
times, I venture to differ from the author. On page 259 we 
have the line 

s6bes ^ar~rdjdl yom el-harb md wallu 
which is rendered “ Recite a sobds for the men who in the 
day of war do not flee ”, and there is a footnote that the word 
s6bes ” is unknown to a selection of six authorities cited. 
The same word occurs in a line on page 312, where it is 
translated Call a sobds ”, but no note is added. At page 320, 
where the word again occurs, it is translated in the same way, 
but there is a footnote to the effect that the word means 
‘‘ to chant a song aloud and in company ”. 

It seems to me probable, almost certain, that the word is 
merely the common Persian word (bravo, a corruption 

from which has crept into colloquial Arabic 

and that it is used in all these cases as an exclamation. 

R. P. Dewhurst. 

Iranian Studies. By Cursetji Erachji Pavry, late 
Principal of the Nasarvanji Ratanji Tata Zend Pahlavi 
Madressa. Bombay : Captain Printing Works, 1927. 
This is a collection of essays on miscellaneous subjects 
written by a veteran Parsi scholar and translated into English 
from Gujarati by his son. They all deal with ritual 
and historical questions connected with the Zoroastrian 
religion. In view of the indifferent paper and printing, the 
price of this rather small book (Rs. 10) seems to me 
unduly high. 
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These essays are interesting and display a good deal of 
knowledge, but there is little or no evidence of any original 
research or independence of thought in their rather discursive 
and disconnected matter. The book as a whole suffers 
inevitably from a lack of co-ordination and unity of design. 
It is rarely clear in any essay exactly what position the writer 
wishes to establish, or with what object various points of 
detail are enumerated and discussed. The vTiter’s method 
does not seem to be definitely historical, exegetical or con- 
troversial, and there is throughout no definite logical cohesion. 

K. P. Dewhurst. 


A Year among the Persians. By Edward Granville 

Browne. With a Memoir by Sir E. Denison Ross. 

Cambridge University Press, 1926. 

Forty years have elapsed since the late Professor Browne 
spent the year in Persia, which he described in what Sir E. 
Denison Ross rightly calls one of the world’s most fascinating 
and instructive books of travel. This truly great book was 
published in 1893, and in the following year a long and 
appreciative review, written by Sir Frederick Goldsmid, 
appeared in this Society’s Journal (pp. 194 et seq.). I feel that 
the appearance, long overdue, of a reprint of the book, accom- 
panied by a sympathetic Memoir written by a scholar well- 
qualified to appreciate the author’s unique gifts as an 
Orientalist, ought not to pass unnoticed. I have always felt 
that I owed much to the book myself. In 1895 a friend in 
Cawnpore spoke to me about it enthusiastically, and after 
borrowing his copy I procured one from Calcutta, which 
has been re-read by me more than a dozen times, and lent 
to many friends, Enghsh and Indian. Apart from the great 
enjoyment derived from the book, the numerous apt 
quotations in it from Persian poetry, rendered into English 
with an altogether exceptional skill and felicity, acted as a 
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powerful stimulus to an incipient love of Persian literature. 
A further debt of a more personal kind was that it served as 
an introduction to the writer himself. I spent a few weeks in 
England in the winter of 1900-1, and in January, 1901, 
I went to Cambridge solely with the object of seeing 
Professor Browne. I knew no one in Cambridge at the time, 
and I was armed with no introduction, but by a lucky chance 
I found Professor Browme in his room on my arrival, and, 
after introducing myself as a fervent admirer of his book, 
I received from him much courtesy and kindness, which 
culminated, when I next visited England in 1905, in an 
invitation to stay with him in Pembroke College in the long 
vacation. He was a most delightful host and a most brilliant 
talker. It will always be a source of satisfaction to me that 
I had the privilege of reviewing the last volume of his great 
history of Persian Literature for this Journal and that I was 
informed that the review had given him great pleasure. 

One small point connected with the book now under 
discussion was mentioned by me verbally to the writer. There 
is a very fine Persian couplet cited at the beginning of the 
sixth chapter, which Browne renders more than adequately : — 

‘‘ Free-thought and faith — the upshot’s one ; they wrangle 
o’er a name : 

Interpretations differ, but the dream is still the same.” 

This is attributed to Saib, but I pointed out that I had been 
unable to find it in the Kulliyat of that poet. Professor Browne 
thought that he had seen the couplet attributed to Saib in 
an anthology of Persian poetry compiled by some Turk. 

There is another couplet at the head of the 17th chapter, 
which I have always admired very much, taken from a very 
beautiful ode written by the Babi poetess Qurratu’l ‘Ain. The 
whole of Browne’s rendering of this ode will be found on 
page 535, and it seems to me to maintain a remarkably high 
level throughout. I should like to quote it in extenso, but I 
limit myself to the dominant couplet fiirst mentioned : — 
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“ Sikandar’s pomp and display be thine, the Qalandar’s 
habit and way be mine, 

That if it please thee I resign, while this though bad is 
enough for me.” 

Of this book as a whole it may be said that it reveals an 
astonishing memory, a knowledge of the language and 
literature of the country phenomenal in a young man, and a 
wonderful sympathy with all that is best in the culture and 
mental outlook of the Persian people. 

E. P. Dewhurst. 

Supplement to the Thesaurus Syriacus of R. Payne 
Smith, S.T.P., Collected and Arranged by his 
Daughter, J. P. Margoliouth. 4to, pp. xix, 345. 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1927, 42s. net. 

No one is more qualified to write such a book than 
Mrs. Margoliouth. Already before she has assisted her father 
in the compilation of that monumental work, the Thesaurus 
Syriacus, and, paradoxical as it may sound, it is much easier 
to compile a dictionary than to write a supplement. In the 
former case much preparatory work has already been done, 
and although no doubt great industry and care is required, 
as well as profound scholarship, to gather it up and arrange it 
systematically, still greater is the care and competence needed 
for a supplement. One must be fully steeped in the knowledge 
of the whole material contained in the dictionary, in order to 
find out the lacunae, and fill up the gaps discovered only by 
indefatigable industry and consummate knowledge. 
Mrs. Margoliouth has practically put now the final touch to 
the Thesaurus, for she has gathered up her material from a 
number of works which have appeared since the publication 
of that book. She has spread her net very wide, as the 
bibliography at the beginning shows, having included in it 
not only a large number of recently published Syriac texts, 
but also Manichsean and even Mandaean from Noldeke’s 
Grammar. Whether she would have been able to add anything 
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more from gleanings of the Qolasta and the Book of St. John, 
published by Lidzbarski, must remain doubtful, for some of 
the words occurring in these writings in which I am specially 
interested are already entered in this supplement. I refer, 
e.g., to the word “ sekhina ”, which has a history of its own, 
especially through the difference of the meaning given to it 
by Jewish, Samaritan, and Mandsean tradition. Full 
information is now found in the supplement, amplified also 
by reference to the Manichsean text, ex ungue leonim. All 
students of the Syriac literature are sure to unite in praise 
of this excellent piece of work. A word of appreciation must 
be added for the fine typographical execution, which one is 
accustomed to find in all the productions of the Clarendon 
Press. 

M. Gaster. 


Sefer HA-TASLih. Das Buch von der Palme des Abu Afiah 
aus Syrac oin Ein Text aus der arabischen Geheim- 
wissenschaft.^t Nach der allein erhaltenen hebraischen 
Uebersetzung. Herausgegeben und iibersetzt von 
G. ScHOLEM. 59 + 50 pp., 8vo. Part I, Jerusalem, 
1926 ; Part II, Hannover ; Heinz Lafaire, 1927. 

Dr. Scholem publishes here for the first time the Hebrew 
text with a German translation of a book which claims to be 
the translation of an Arabic work ascribed to a certain Abu 
Afiah. It is called The Book of the Palm-tree. It consists of two 
parts. The first is a treatise on pneumatic astrological 
speculations, leading up to the second part, the practical 
application of those speculations, giving directions for the 
preparation of a bird out of the twigs of a palm-tree. It 
becomes a magical bird, able to answer all the questions that 
are put to it in a special manner. Dr. Scholem proves that 
the author, who is called Abu Afiah al Saragosi, was really 
a man from Syracus. He was well acquainted with the King of 
Sicily, and the treatise is in the form of an epistle sent to the 
pupil in Marakesh. The author must have lived before HOC, 
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since he refers to the Arab domination of Sicily. But 
Dr. Scholem goes one step further, and doubts the authenticity 
of the name. He characterizes the writing as pseudepigraphic. 
But the details, on the contrary, which are contained in the 
writing do not warrant the doubt as to the authorship of 
Abu Aflah. True, the author describes his work as resting on 
one ascribed to King Solomon, who is credited with the 
creation of this magic bird. Eules are given in the name of 
King Solomon. They are very obscure. Dr. Scholem, who 
in spite of all these difficulties has rendered the text into 
German very satisfactorily, still in consequence admits that 
his translation of these twenty rules is tentative. The book 
is a very important contribution to the history of magical 
operations. The episode of the banishing of the ravens 
from the “ island ” of Sicily is an interesting parallel to 
similar stories of reptiles and other obnoxious animals being 
banished by saints or magicians. It is obviously incomplete, 
as no reason seems to be given for the persistent gathering of 
the ravens over the palace of the king (cf, Gaster, Exempla 
of the Rabbis, No. 352). The Arabic original of this Hebrew 
text has not yet been discovered, which adds a special value 
to this publication. 

M. Gaster. 


OzAR Massaoth, a collection of itineraries by Jewish 
travellers to Palestine, Syria, Egypl^ and other countries, 
pilgrimage to holy tombs and sepulchres, with maps, 
notes and index. Selected and edited by J. D. 
Eisenstein. 4to, 352 pp. (two columns to the page). 
New York, 1926. 

This volume contains the itineraries of four and twenty 
Jewish travellers who visited eastern countries between the 
middle of the twelfth and the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The work, which is written in Hebrew throughout, is 
introduced by the narrative of ] ourneys undertaken in 
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Talmudic time up to the second half of the twelfth century. 
The author enters on his subject proper with the travels of 
the famous Benjamin of Tudela, whose work has been printed 
many times in the Hebrew original and translated into a 
number of European languages (twice into English). It is 
very attractively written, and throws a good deal of light on 
the geography and history of lands in Western Asia. Strange 
to say, the author omitted to mention A1 Harizi, a 
contemporary traveller who did not compile a historical account 
of his journeys, but described them in short verses embodied 
in the 35th and 46th chapters of his Tahkemoni, maqamas 
written in imitation of A1 Hariri’s famous work. Nearly all 
travellers in the fifteenth century were either French, Spanish, 
or Italian. In more recent times we encounter the names of 
H. D. J. Azulai, Romanelli, and in the last century Dr. Louis 
Loewe, the travelling companion of Sir Moses Montefiore 
and Lady Montefiore. Each account in the book is prefaced 
by a biographical sketch. An appendix describes the position 
of important graves to which pilgrimages are still made. The 
book is accompanied by cartographical sketches and photo- 
gravures. The editor is to be commended for the thoroughness 
of the work, which could only have been achieved by 
industrious research. A translation should receive a warm 
welcome. 

H. Hirschfeld. 


Abenhazam de C6rdoba y su Historia Critica de las 
Ideas Religiosas. For Miguel Asin Palacios de las 
RR. AA. Espanola, etc. Tomo Primero. Madrid : 
Real Academia de la Historia, 1927. 

Ibn Hazm of Cordova is ranked with Tabari as the most 
prolific of Islamic authors. The merit of “ discovering ” him 
is shared by Dozy and Goldziher. The former in his History 
of the Arabs in Sjpain gave in translation some selections 
from a treatise on love by this author (published by Petrof in 
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1914) ; and the latter in his monograph on the Zahirites gave 
extracts from the treatise on Heresies and Sects (published 
in Cairo in five volumes, a.h. 1317-21). Of this vast work 
Professor Asm Palacios, of whose work on the Divina 
Commedia an English translation has appeared, proposes to 
give an exhaustive account in Spanish, occupying numerous 
volumes ; the volume of which the title is reproduced above 
is devoted to the biography and bibliography of the author. 
The materials for the life (a.h. 383-456) are fairly copious ; 
in the first place autobiographical notices in Ibn Hazm’s> 
published works, which Professor Asm Palacios has collected 
with great care ; in the second the accounts of the author 
compiled by the authors of biographical dictionaries. The 
Professor’s wide reading in both Eastern and Western literature 
has furnished numerous supplements to both these sources. 
The charm of his style renders the perusal of his book unusually 
agreeable. 

The love-affair with which the biography starts was intro- 
duced by Dozy into his history {Spanish Islam, translated by 
F. Griffin Stokes, pp. 577-80), who accounted for its 
chivalrous character by Ibn Hazm’s descent from Spanish 
Christians. “ In vain did such orientalized Christians repudiate 
their descent ; in their innermost nature there lingered a 
delicate and spiritual element which was not Arabian.” This 
view is assailed by Asm Palacios, and it would seem with 
justice. There is little in Ibn Hazm’s love-story which cannot 
be paralleled from the poems of Arabs who had no Christian 
ancestry. 

Kant observes that a change of religion is popularly regarded 
as discreditable, and this is true of even so mild a change as 
transference from one of the Sunni law-schools to another. 
Ibn Hazm offended twice in this way. He began as a Malikite, 
shifted into the school of Shafi‘i, and again into that of Dawud 
the Zahirite. His chief historical importance lies in his success 
in obtaining adherents to the Zahirite school, whose fortunes- 
are recorded by his biographer. It has long been extinct. 
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An earlier study by Professor Asin Palacios was devoted to 
Ibn Hazm’s treatise on morals, which has supplied some 
materials for the study of the author’s character. His practice 
was not always in accord with his theory. According to the 
latter the controversialist should be courteous in his language. 
In practice Ibn Hazm is proverbially violent, and his want of 
self-restraint is regarded as the cause of many of his failures 
and misfortunes. It may be hoped that his admiration for 
veracity received more practical illustration. 

In calling Ibn Hazm “ the first Historian of Religious Ideas ” 
(p. 267) Professor Asm Palacios claims more for him than he 
claims for himself ; for in his preface he admits that he had 
numerous predecessors. One, who in learning was probably 
superior to Ibn Hazm, is Mutahhar b. Tahir, whose work 
was published by the late Professor Huart with the title 
Livre de la Creation et de VHistoire, In the list of works by 
Ibn al-Kalbi, who died in a.h. 204, there is a Book of Religions 
of the Arabs, which belongs to this subject ; and the work of 
Epiphanius, who died a.d. 403, is very similar both in scope 
and spirit to that of Ibn Hazm.^ It is, however, true that the 
latter displays far more originality and thought than could 
have been expected from an author of four hundred volumes. 
Ibn Hazm pointed out difiSculties in the Biblical narratives 
which lay dormant till the rise of Biblical criticism in the 
eighteenth century. And students of Islam will welcome the 
profound study of this treatise which the professor promises us. 

While he has endeavoured to render these Prolegomena 
intelligible to those who are not specialists, even advanced 
students will find them a mine of geographical and historical 
information. And since the study of Spanish has recently been 
making great strides in this country, the language in which 
they are written should not prevent their being widely read 
and appreciated here. D. S. M. 

^ Professor A.P. suggests that Fisal in the title ahFisal ji’l-Milal wal- 
Ahwd wal-tiihdl is “an arbitrary broken plural of fast”. Few will 
accept this. It would be simpler to vocalize since Milxl with Nihot 
iurnishes a rhyme. 
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Fruharabische Liebesgeschichten : ein Beitrag zur 

VERGLEICHENDEN LiTERATURGESCHICHTE. Vou Dr. BuDI 

Paret. {Sprache und Dichtung, Heft 40.) Bern : Paul 

Haupt, 1927. 

This work is a translation of select stories from the Masdri^ 
aWshshdq of Ibn al-Sarraj, who died a.h. 500. The original 
was published a.h. 1301 in Constantinople (Jawa‘ib Press). 
The title is rendered by the translator (Ring) Kampfpldtze 
der Liehenden, but this is not quite felicitous, as it means 
rather places (or occasions) where lovers were overthrown ; 
i.e. cases wherein people died of love, or, at least, were seriously 
wounded. And, indeed, the course of true love runs smooth 
in few, if any, of these anecdotes. The collector took them 
very seriously, as he gives chains of authorities, occasionally 
with dates, in the style of a traditionalist. The translator has 
endeavoured to group similar stories together, and has added 
a few notes. These are not always satisfactory. On p. 68 
of the original a lover who is about to be beheaded in the 
presence of the Caliph recites a verse — 

“ Verily I thought of thee (i.e. his beloved) whilst the 
scourges were assailing me in the presence of the sovereign, 
and my arm was fettered.” 

This is paraphrased er habe ihn hei dem Imam ” {in 
anklagendem Sinn) envdhnt, and the note tells us that the 
Imam means the Prophet Muhammad ! It seems doubtful 
whether the first note is correct. Someone hears a hdtif, 
the Islamic equivalent of the Talmudic Bath-qol, i.e. a voice 
from the sky. The note says Hatif bezeichnet ein Wesen, das 
man sprechen hort, aber dabei nicht sieht. Es kann ein Geist 
Oder ein Mensch sein. Only extreme rationalists would suppose 
the speaker in such cases to be a man. In the main these notes 
contain useful references to collections in which the same or 
similar anecdotes are to be found. The translation is scholarly, 
but there are some slips. The name of the lady who is the 
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heroine of tale 143 is surely not Mifddt, but Mufadddt, This 
name is correctly transliterated by Boucher on p. 6 of his 
Farazdaq, though he misunderstands it in the following line. 

Dr. Paret is evidently right in rejecting the supposition of 
Chauvin that the “ Israelitish ” stories in the Arabian Nights 
were introduced by a Jewish editor. The nature and source of 
these Isrd'iliyydt would well deserve a special study ; there 
are frequent citations from them in the Qut al-Qulub, whose 
author died a.h. 386. A collection of such Apocrypha must 
have existed before that date. 

D. S. M. 


The Altars of the Old Testament. By Harold M. 

Wiener, M.A., LL.B., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at- 

Law. 4to, pp. 34. Leipzig : Hinricks. 

The author of this treatise presents another instalment of 
his famed Bible studies. In applying the results of his legal 
training to the methods of modem criticism, he struck out 
new lines showing up errors in the writings of leading scholars 
whom the lack of this training led to the adoption of false 
notions. He avows that the effect of the strict application of 
the legal rule of contemporanea expositio has come as a surprise 
to himself, and he brings it to bear on this latent treatise. 
The subject, although not quite new, has never before been 
discussed as systematically and thoroughly. The author 
deals seriatim with the altars of sacrifice, dividing them into 
two classes, viz. cairn altars and horned altars. To these are 
added memorial altars and altars of incense. This classification 
and the arguments by which it is supported turns energetically 
against the notion that slaughter and sacrifice are identical 
terms in the Old Testament. In his discussion of the method 
of utilization he naturally gives much space to the difl&cult 
question of what sacrifices should be offered on the horned 
altar of the sanctuary. There were national as well as 
individual offerings, but there was also slaughter for food, and 
this was the general usage in Israel from the earliest times. 
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The author quite rightly stresses the point that sacrifices 
were not an Israelite invention. Archaeology has shown that 
the use of altars goes back to remoter times, and was only 
directed into the channel of the Biblical law as a protest 
against pagan practices, such as shown by the instance of 
Elijah on Mount Carmel. 

In so abstruse a subject which is even made more perplexing 
by textual difficulties the reader cannot be expected to accept 
every detailed proposition put forward by any author, but he 
can certainly agree to our author’s conclusion that the 
sacrificial system of the Bible stands in close relationship to 
the contemporary Semitic system, and is clearly illustrated 
by the facts as to altars. In a few final sentences the author 
asserts that the contemporary material shows that views 
which have enjoyed the greatest currency of recent years are 
entirely baseless ”, and the sooner scholarship leaves the 
field of speculation to found itself on solid fact, the better will 
it be for its work and regulation 

H. Hirschfeld. 


Le Mausolee DES Princes Sa'diens a Marrakech. By 
Gabriel-Kousseau. Preface par E. Doutte. Texte 
arabe et Traduction des Inscriptions par F, Arin. 
Aquarelles, dessins et releves de I’auteur. pp. xxii, 68, 
and 3 plans, with case of plates. 13|- x lOJ. Paris : 
Paul Geuthner, 1925. 

Here is presented with great beauty and scholarly care, rich 
material for the student of Muhammadan art and history. To 
begin with, M. Doutte gives us an interpretation of Moroccan 
art as exhibited in architecture and sculpture under the rule 
of the Banu Sa‘d. He contrasts it with that of the two pre- 
ceding dynasties, the Almohads and Merinids. The first, severe 
and bare, symbolic of man’s nakedness and mute obedience 
under the inexorable will of the One, invisible and omnipotent : 
the second, struggling for an expression of greater freedom 
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and beauty, but (according to M. Doutte) with only partial 
success, for lack of the thrust of a strong national conscious- 
ness. Later the Banu Sa'd, flushed with military and 
mercantile triumphs, and having leavened the traditional 
faith with a warm humanity, find artistic expression in bold 
rectilinear forms laden with immense richness of decoration 
and colour. M. Gabriel-Eousseau follows with a description 
of the cemetery and buildings which is illustrated by charming 
sketches executed by himself. To M. Felix Arin falls the task 
of editing the funerary inscriptions, fifty in number. This he 
has performed with thoroughness, and we are given the 
Arabic texts, released from their veils of floral decoration 
and accompanied by translations and valuable notes. Three 
ground plans of the mausoleums by A. Gilles conclude the 
volume. The plates, which are in colour, phototype, and 
lithography, are magnificently produced and are prefaced by 
a descriptive index. The story of the great days of the Sharifs, 
already recovered for us by the labours of Cour, Levi- 
Proven9al, and Fagnan, is vividly illumined by this beautiful 
work. 

A. S. Fulton. 


Ancient Eecords of Assyria and Babylonia. Vols. I and 
II. By Daniel David Luckenbill, Ph.D., Professor 
of the Semitic Languages and Literatures in the 
University of Chicago, University of Chicago Press. 
Price £1 per volume. 

Professor Breasted, who edited the Ancient Eecords 
of Egypt, entrusted the companion series on Babylonia 
and Assyria to the capable hands of his colleague. 
Professor Luckenbill, who has edited the historical records of 
Assyria in these two handsome volumes. To the profound 
regret of his friends, they proved to be the last work of this 
great scholar. He died in London, 5th June, 1927, while 
preparing the further volumes on the historical records of 
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Babylonia. His book bears the seal of his University Press, 
Crescat scientia Vita excolatur. The plan of this series admits 
of translation only, with few notes ; the text is not given, and 
consequently the series can hardly supply the needs of scholars 
after the manner of Schrader’s Keilinschriftliche Bihliothehy 
now largely superseded by Jeremias and Winckler’s 
V orderasiatiscJie Bibliothek and Ebeling-Meisner-Weidner’s 
Altorientalische Bibliothek. But Luckenbill’s work has the 
immense advantage of being a definitely complete work for 
which the reader need not vexatiously await the continuation. 
The Altorientalische Bibliothek does give an exhaustive 
account of all the historical records of Assyria, but only 
vol. i is issued, which ends with the records of Salmanassar I, 
circa 1289-1261 b.c. Luckenbill has all this material translated 
in the first 48 pages of vol. i. The V orderasiatische Bibliothek 
is an ambitious undertaking, and at present Assyrian records 
are represented by only one book by Streck, on the inscriptions 
of Assurbanipal in three volumes, at the very end of 
Assyrian history. Luckenbill, in 718 pages, gives a translation 
in chronological order of the vast historical material of Assyria, 
and an index of all the personal and geographical names which 
occur in them. There is also a list of rare Ass)rrian words, and 
a reconstruction of the ejponym lists ; the king's lists contain 
scanty and unarranged material, based upon the important 
Assyrian and Babylonian synchronistic list of Photo Assur 
4128, and fragments of Assyrian lists of kings from Assur, 
published by Schroeder. He was not able to use the revised 
copy Photo 4128, now given by Weidner in Archiv fiir 
Orientforschung, iii, 66-77, where some very serious errors are 
corrected and the important discovery of an Assyrian dynastic 
list by Nassouhi in Constantinople, ibid., iv, 1-10, in which 
the lengths of a good many hitherto unknown reigns down to 
Tiglathpileser ii, circa 963-931 b.c., are given. 

With commendable caution he does not commit himself 
concerning the violently disputed problem of early Assyrian 
chronology and gives no specific dates back of the dead 
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reckonings of the limmu lists, 1103 b.c. Vol. ii (421 pages) is 
•devoted to the Sargonids, and here, of course, the dates are 
given ; in the valuable introductions to the monuments 
of the preceding reigns in vol. i, the author gives some dates, 
Salmanasar III (858-827) ; Assurnasirpal II (i, 138--99), 
882-859, is left without a date ; Tukulti-Ninurta II (889-883). 
Adad-nirari II is given as 911-891, but there is no evidence for 
this reign beyond the fact that it ended in 891. The limmu 
list, KAV, 22, V, 25 to 21, vi, circa line 22, assigns about forty 
years to Asurdan II and Adadnirari II. Great caution is 
preserved in dating all earlier kings, but the author states 
that he intended to discuss the chronology in the volume on 
Babylonian records. His solid learning served him well here ; 
ior as we have noted above, valuable new chronological 
material appeared almost immediately after his publication. 

This is an extremely useful work, and for general purposes 
trustworthy. On page 111 the name of the early king, 
Ushpia, is said to occur in Cappadocian, which has been 
challenged by Ferris J. Stephens, JSOR, xi, 103 ; he reads 
Du-uh-hi-a in the Cappadocian text, where the name Udria 
is said to exist; i, 243, § 673, mention should be made of 
Andrae, Festungswerke von Assur, p. 169, and J. A. Craig, 
Hehraica, April, 1886 ; ii, 427, § 1194, read PSBA, xi, 286, 
for 268. The author carefully collated most of the historical 
records of the Sargonids which has resulted in clearing up and 
rectifying many difficult passages. This is a very important 
contribution to Ass}Tiology. Note the remark (ii, 290) on 
Streck’s edition of the inscriptions of Assurkanipal : ‘‘ Most 
of the philological notes . . . would have been unnecessary 
had the author been able to collate the originals . . .” 
The author’s translations, therefore, frequently present 
improvements of previous editions, and the valuable con- 
tributions to philology are silently given without remark. 

S. Langdon. 
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BceB0J04 O. MH.uep : OceTHncK 0 -PyccKo-HeMenKn(i c.ioBap. 
Ilox pe^aKuneii n c ;^ 0 Il 0 .l^eH^l\M^ A. A. <I>peiiMaua. 

WsEWOLOD Miller : Ossetisch ^ Eussisch - Deutsches 
WoRTERBUCH. Herausgegeben und ergiinzt von A. 
FREnjAN. I. A“3. .leflHHrpaA (Academy of Sciences), 
1927. pp. xvi + 618. 9| x 6|-. Price 10 roubles. 

Alore than forty years ago the writer of the present lines 
found A^sevolod Miller (born 1848) at work in Moscow on the 
Ossetian language and this was his chief interest till his death, 
in 1913. when he left over 8,000 cards of words to form a 
dictionary, of which, in 1903, he had already made mention 
in his SpracJie der Ossete n. The material was to have been 
published by the Academician C. Salemann, but he died in 
1916, and the work was continued by A. Freiman, who tells 
us that the bulk of the dictionary is now almost doubled, 
though the original plan has been changed as little as possible. 
It will be news to most students that a language with no 
vTitten literature, except of recent date, should have as many 
as 14,000 or 15,000 words in existence ; it must have suffered 
many changes in the last thousand years without any con- 
trolling literary models in MS. form. It is to be hoped that 
this first part of the dictionary may soon be followed by the 
remainder ; the whole will be of considerable value for the 
study of comparative philology. The large number of Ossets 
who for nearly half a century have collaborated give a reason- 
able guarantee that the book in its complete form will be 
authoritative and trustworthy. Of the orthographic system 
adopted it is difficult to say what one thinks ; it is certainly 
not the best conceivable, very far from this, and we may hope 
for something better in a not too distant future, but any rash 
change is to be deprecated. 

The most serious criticism to be made at present of the 
volume now printed is that it contains too many entries like 
the following : Name e. A'ogels (twice at the bottom of 
p. 363), Name einer Pflanze ” (p. 386), ” Benennung e. 

JRAS. JULY 1928 , 46 
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Gestirns (p. 380) : there are several Ossets who know the 
exact names of birds, plants, constellations, etc., or could 
at least identify them so that the dictionary gave the precise 
terms in scientific language. 

Like any lexicon made with care and adorned with 
explanatory phrases, this is a fascinating v^olume to pick up 
at odd times and browse in — e.g. the word “ lioeroenv”, 
meaning “ beer reminds us how the Ossets more than a 
century ago came to be hailed in Europe as long lost brothers 
of om: ovTi race and tongue, and the editor has inserted 
proverbs showing how in the Central Caucasus ale is held to 
be a medicine for the belly and both meat and^drink for normal 
men. Such words as dyne p. 508 (world, universe), and 
“ daceHoex ”, p. 529 (Paradise), “ Foe^ia”, p. 384 (one of the 
Pleiades, which the Ossets call ‘‘ the seven sisters ”), used as 
girls’ names show us that the chivalrous attitude towards 
women characteristic of Transcaucasia in general is not 
absent from that region between Vladikavkaz and Gori from 
which the present Dictator of the U.S.S.E. (Stalin, alias 
Djughashvili) is said to derive half his blood. Numerous 
examples of baby-language ” will be found. Of the relation- 
ship, however distant, between England and Ossetia there are 
hints in words like “ laM ”, p. 380 (ham, fat on pigs), Qas ”, 
p. 420 (goose), djap ”, p. 504 (door), “ Qyr ”, p. 457 (cow), 
“don” and its derivatives, p. 499 (river, water, Don), and 
many others, and there are many clear signs of loans from 
Caucasian languages. This edition consists of 1,050 copies 
and we wonder how many buyers there will be for it in the 
U.S.S.E. at one pound sterling, and how many of them will 
take the trouble to work through the 86 columns (pp. 575 to 
618) of corrections and additions to the text. 


0. W, 



SIR GEORGE GRIERSON AND THE LINGUISTIC 
SURVEY OF INDIA 


The Society gave a luncheon at the Criterion Restaurant 
on 8th May, in honour of Sir George Grierson, on the comple- 
tion of the Linguistic Survey of India^ at which eighty-nine 
persons were present. The President, Sir Edward Maclagan, 
was in the Chair, and in giving the toast of Sir George Grierson, 
said : The completion of this monumental work called to mind 
the classical case of the completion of Gibbon’s History, He 
congratulated Sir George Grierson on the pluck and determina- 
tion which had enabled him to carry the work to a finish. 
He emphasized the fact that apart from his linguistic studies. 
Sir George has pursued an effective and successful career in 
the Indian Civil Service, and had published many works of 
an authoritative character on Indian folk-lore, antiquities, 
literature, religion, and philosophy. He drew attention to 
the entire absence of any element of secretiveness in Sir George 
Grierson's method of working, and his constant willingness 
to help others ; instancing his devotion to the work of the 
Royal Asiatic Society and the sister society in Bengal, and 
his sympathetic treatment of other scholars. 

Lord Birkenhead, proposing the toast of The Linguistic 
Survey of India, said that had Sir George Grierson devoted 
his whole life to the conduct of the survey it would have been 
pronounced by those who came after us a work fully adequate 
to the intellectual efforts of a powerful and illustrious mind. 
It was altogether a greater achievement that a member of 
the Indian Civil Service who carried out with extreme 
ejficiency his duties therein should have been able to under- 
take and carry to a successful conclusion so remarkable an 
imdertaking. It was comparable not only to the work of 
Gibbon, to which the chairman had referred, but also to 
that of Dr. Johnson in preparing singlehanded his dictionary, 
and to that of the Scotsman Murray, who began that monu- 
mental dictionary of the English language which had lately 
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been completed. Another name he could mention in this 
connexion was that of Sir Richard BurtoUj who was reputed 
to know about one -tenth of the languages which their 
distinguished guest conversationally delighted in. Sir George 
Grierson could imderstand 180 languages and 480 dialects. 
Sir George was one of a band of four brilliant men of his 
generation who came from Trinity College, Dublin, and 
occupied supreme positions in their respective spheres. 
Speaking for the India OSice and, on this occasion, for 
the Government of India, he expressed their gratitude to 
Sir George Grierson, formally and officially, with the greatest 
emphasis in his power. He had rendered a great service to 
the British Empire and especially to India by the inexhaustible 
energy and wide culture with which he had undertaken and 
carried through this vast survey. 

Sir George Grierson, in reply, said : It is just thirty years 
since I last had occasion to say something in circumstances 
such as this ; and, curiously enough, that was when I was 
leaving Patna for Simla to undertake this very Survey, the 
completion of which is being celebrated to-day. 

I have said somewhere that the Survey was one long 
romance, and so indeed it was. It is true that we have 
endeavoured to record facts, and facts alone. But what 
facts ! At every stage of our work we heard inarticulate 
murmurs from the past — of days when China was pre -Chinese, 
when our own ancestors herded their flocks on the borders of 
the Caspian, or when some Indian Teucer, greatly daring, led 
his compatriots across the ingens aequor of the Bengal Bay 
to people distant Indo-China, and thence to wander almost 
as far as America across the islands of the wide Pacific. AVhat 
food for imagination is here 1 What history lies hidden under 
apparently dry grubbing among roots and fossils ! And then, 
turning to later days, there was the ever present contrast 
between the wild and the civilized. Wearied, perhaps, with 
the analysis of some savage dialect possessing but a few 
himdred words, we could turn to the Plains of India with 
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their splendid modern literatures, and recognize that here 
was an enchanted garden, its paths almost untrodden hy 
explorers from the West — not laid out by rule or governed by 
precept like its illustrious Sanskrit predecessor, but one in 
which Xature, suffused with boimteous sunshine, affords 
vistas of never-ending delight. 

I must thank you gratefully for your kind personal remarks, 
and, if I abstain from protesting that they have been too 
flattering, it is because the compliments must be shared with 
others than myself. I have had many helpers. First of all 
I must acknowledge my indebtedness to the Government 
of India, without whose constant support and help the 
Survey could never have been undertaken. It honoured me 
by placing at my disposal all its resources of printing and 
publication, and by putting me into touch wdth every official 
that was in a position to assist me. Here I cannot refrain 
from mentioning one name that is affectionately familiar to 
everyone in this room, that of the late Sir Charles LyalL 
In those days he was one of the Secretaries to the Government 
of India, and it was largely due to his representations that it 
consented to entertain the project. Then there were my 
brethren of the Indian Civil Service, I, who have been 
through the mill myself, know well what a trial such calls 
as mine upon his time and labour are to a District Officer 
already overburdened with more urgent responsibilities. 
Yet from each and all I received nothing but cordial and ready 
help. Again, there were the many officials, Indian and 
European, not members of my own service, missionaries, 
and personal friends, to all of whom I owe a heavy debt 
of gratitude. When I came home to arrange the materials 
that had been collected with their help, there was my friend 
Dr. (now Professor) Konow, who for some years generously 
contributed from the treasury of his wide learning much 
information on subjects that I had had few opportunities 
of studying in India. I hope it will not be forgotten that 
a large and valuable section of the Survey comes from his 
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experienced pen. Finally, there is one who was associated 
with the Survey from its beginning to its end, and, to whom, 
in some respects, I am indebted more than to any other. It 
was she who never spared herself in the perpetual and 
monotonous labour of correcting proofs, whose wise criticism 
saved me from many a solecism, and whose tender care 
inspired me in phases of occasional discouragement. Need 
I say that I am referring to Lady Grierson. 

So we all did our best, and if the Survey help ever so little 
to bring the India that I love nearer to the England that sent 
me to her, if it suggests to the Englishman something of the 
amazing complexity of at least one phase of Indian life, and 
if it suggests to the Indian that England does try to under- 
stand him, and that it is from mutual understanding alone that 
true fellowship is bom, then I shall feel that our labour has 
not been in vain. 

In the name of Lady Grierson and on my own behalf, I 
thank you for the kindness you have shown us. So long as 
we live it will abide in our memories and be enshrined within 
our hearts. 


The following observations on the Linguistic Survey of 
India have been communicated by Professor F. W. Thomas : 

In advocating, organizing, and carrying to completion a 
Linguistic Survey of India, Sir George Grierson has not 
only accomplished a wmrk of enormous extent and complexity, 
but also fulfilled a mission. At the University of Dublin, 
whither he proceeded from St. Bees and Shrewsbury, and 
where he took a distinguished Degree in mathematics, he 
came under the influence of a remarkable scholar and teacher. 
Professor Atkinson, who was a linguist of extraordinary 
versatility. 

It is not too much to say that from the time of Colebrooke 
and Colin Mackenzie (if we should not even say Sir William 
Jones) the necessity of some comprehensive description of 
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Indian languages had been glimpsed. Such pioneers as Leiden, 
Buchanan-Hamilton, and Hodgson had been widely interested 
in languages and dialects, and Hodgson had published much 
valuable material. The Government of Calcutta issued 
in 1874 S])ec‘tmens of the Languages of India^ edited by 
Sir George Campbell. The comparative study was represented 
by the work of Caldwell for Dr a vidian, Beames and later 
Hoe rule for the Indo- Aryan languages, and Forbes for Further 
Indian. 

Sir George Grierson after his arrival in India (1873) was 
not long in getting to work. He speedily began to interest 
himself in the languages, folk-lore, and literature of his 
province. He published various notes and texts such as the 
Soyig of Mdnik Chandra (1878), leading on to his Introduction 
to the Maithili Language u'ith a Grammar and Chrestomathij 
(1881), and the wonderfully complete account of the country 
life and vocabulary contained in his Bihar Peasant Life 
(1885). In the same year the Comparative Dictionary of the 
Bihar i Language, compiled in conjunction with Dr. Hoemle, 
began to appear. The Seven Bihar i Grammars were published 
officially in 1883-7. From this time Sir George's publications 
began to take a wider range. In 1889 appeared his biographical 
account of Indian Vernacular Literature, greatly extending 
the Hindu side of Garcin de Tassy's work and supplying the 
indispensable preliminary to any comprehensive study of the 
literary history of Hindi. The re-edition of the Satsai of 
Bihari with commentary and valuable introduction was 
issued in 1896, and in the same year appeared the first part 
of the Padumdvatl. In the early 'nineties also commenced 
the series of Sir George's numerous studies concerning the 
Kashmiri language, which may be said to be a favourite part 
of his wmrk : the Essays were published in 1899. We should 
not forget his interest in the Sanskrit and the old period of 
Indian history, as shown by his notes and reviews in the 
Indian Antiquary and his translation of M. Senart’s work 
on the Inscriptions of Piyadasi. 
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The Linguistic Survey was definitely authorized in 1898, 
and Sir George was placed in charge. For this purpose it was 
necessary to take up a residence in Europe. In this Society 
he has been an honoured and popular Hon. Secretary and 
Vice-President and is now an Honorary Vice-President. 
In the year 1909 he received from the hand of the then 
Prince of Wales the triennial gold medal, and later (in 1923) 
he was accorded the Campbell Gold Medal of the Bombay 
Branch. 

The greatest part of his energies during his residence in 
England has been absorbed by his exacting task, but among 
other subjects which have occupied him the first place 
belongs perhaps to the Kashmiri language, of which in 1898 
he published with Pandit Is vara Kaula a grammar in Sanskrit, 
entitled Kagmirasabdamrita. His Manual, published at 
Oxford in 1911, furnishes an admirable guide to the study 
of the language, while in Lalldvdkydni (1920) and Hdtims 
Tales (1923) he has used materials supplied mainly by Sir Aurel 
Stein for editions of two very interesting collections of mystical 
poems and popular lore. He is also editing an extensive 
religious poem in the language, Siva-paricdya, with Sanskrit 
rendering. 

The groups of north-western languages related to Kashmiri, 
Kafir languages, Hard languages, spoken chiefly in Western 
Tibet and Northern Afghanistan, and adjacent districts, 
constitute a remarkable and previously little known depart- 
ment of Asiatic Indo-European speech, which has moreover 
left its traces in the Punjab Lahnda and so forth, reaching 
down to Sindh. Sir George’s theory that primarily these 
dialects are not Indo- Aryan, but represent an intermediate 
group of the Indo-Iranian branch has been contested. But 
their remarkable features, their conservation of old vocables 
and their peculiar phonological development, have been set 
in a clear light. Sir George’s most important discussions 
of the subject and allied matters outside the Survey volumes,, 
are contained in his monographs on the Pisdca Languages 
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(1906) and on the Ishlcasml, Zebdkl^ and Ydzghiddmi (1906)^ 
both published by the Society. 

We must not pass over the valuable work done by Sir George 
on the subject of Prakrit Grammar or on that of the Speech 
Tones, or again his activity in procuring and exhibiting 
gramophone records of Indian dialects ; or his many essays on 
the poetical and religious literature of Hindi, or the encourage- 
ment which he has given to Indian editors of important texts, 
such as the works of Tulsi Das. 

In regard to the Linguistic Survey a mere contemplation 
of the eighteen large folio volumes, giving specimens of all the 
languages and dialects with admirable bibliographies, with 
grammatical sketches and select vocabularies, reveals a 
work of compilation and editorship of almost incredible 
dimensions. The grammatical sketches furnish scientifically 
definite and reliable descriptions of the sounds, forms, and 
syntax of the languages, steering a wise course between the 
old method of imposing the arrangement and terminology 
derived from the classical languages and the opposite extreme. 
In these volumes we have the means of grasping as a whole 
the present linguistic situation in India with many lights upon 
the linguistic history. Whole new families of speech have 
been brought to light, and there have been significant 
deductions from their distribution. 

On more than one occasion Sir George has given an account 
of his survey, notably in a lecture delivered before the Society 
of Arts. Outside the Survey volumes he has published 
lists and descriptions of the languages and he has regularly 
reported to the Orientalist Congresses. In 1928 he will be 
able to notify to an Oxford Congress the completion of a 
task of thirty years. 

Apart from the volumes compiled under his superintendence 
by Professor Konow, whose collaboration has been carefully 
recorded, and apart from the officials and friends who have 
co-operated by supplying materials, the work has been 
carried on single-handed under special difficulties in connexion 
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with the proofs, which has made heavy calls upon the patience 
both of Sir George himself, and of his devoted helpmate, 
Lady Grierson. 

The work furnishes an admirable basis for the detailed 
study of Indian Linguistics, and will inspire and guide many 
future researches. It places the Government of India in 
a unique and highly honourable position, inasmuch as, while 
presiding over the most varied and complicated linguistic 
area in the world, it has procured for its ovui and the 
general enlightenment an unrivalled instrument and guide. 

Since the above was written the Order of Merit has been 
bestowed upon Sir George Grierson in the Birthday Honours. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(April-June, 1928) 

The Council record with regret the death of the Eev. Canon 
W. H. T. Gairdner, Dr. T. H. Weir, and Sirs. D. B. Spooner. 
Staff-Surgeon F. Rackham Mann has resigned. 


During the quarter the following have been elected : — 


Mr. P. D. Bhanot. 

Mrs. J. Hally Brown. 

Mr. Eric B. W. Chappelow. 
Pandit Jagadish C handra 
Chatterji. 

Dr. S. K. Chowdury, H.M.B., 
S.A.S. 

Mr. L. Arjan Dass. 

Abid Hasan Faridi. 

Mr. Mysore Hatti Gopal, 

Mr. A. D. Ince. 

Mr. Ganda Singh Kewal. 

Mr. Abdur Rahman Khaki. 
B.A., H.P. 

Mr. Mohammad Hafizullah 
Khan, B.A., LL.B. 

Mr. Abdul Hakim Khan. 

Mr. Aziz Ahmad Khan. 
Diwan H. Lai Khanna. 


Mr. Shosen Miyamoto. 

Mr. Gurmukh Singh Mongia, 
M.A. 

Babu Charu Chandra Nag, 
M.A., B.L. 

Mrs. G. Pavitram, B.A., L.T. 
Mr. Pande Janunandan Prasad, 
M.A., B.Ed. 

Mr. G. Rankin, 

Professor Syed Riyaz-ul-Hasan. 
Mrs. G. Sankunny, M.A., L.T. 
Professor George Sarton. 

Mr. Raghunath Sahaya 
Sharma, M.A. 

Mr. M. Abdul Majid Sheikh, 

M.A. 

Rai Bahadur Sardar Hotu 
Singh, P.C.S. 

Mr. Mir Valiuddin. 


GENERAL MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY 
?>rd April, 1928 

Sir Edward Maclagan, President, in the Chair. 

Dr. Unvala read a paper on the “ Excavations of the French 
Mission at Susa in the Season 1926-7,’' illustrated by lantern 
slides. Sir Wolseley Haig spoke, and a cordial vote of thanks 
was passed to the lecturer. 
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AXyJVEBSABY MEETING 

The Anniversary Meeting was held on 8th May, 1928, 
Sir Edward Maclagan, President, in the Chair. The annual 
report of the Society was read by the Secretary. 


Eeport of the Council for 1927-8 


The Society has lost by death two distinguished Honorary 
Members, Professor V. Thomsen and M. Emiie Senart, and 
the following thirteen ordinary members : — 


Kaviraj A. Ch. Bisharad. 

Mr. S. K. Bose. 

The Hon. Dewan Tek Chand. 
Dr. W. E. Geil. 

Mr. J. Lai Jaini. 

Mr. A. D. Keith. 

Baja Madho Lai. 


Mr. H. G. A. Leveson. 

Mr. D. B. Parasnis. 

Mr. Edwin Bansom. 

Mr. B. Lewis Bice. 

Dr. Y. Sarruf. 

Mr. A. J. Shelley-Thoinpson. 


The following 17 Members have resigned : — 


Mr. B. Bharadwaj. 

Mrs. C. Brownlow. 

Mr. S. Cohen. 

Sayed Aziz Hassan-Sahib. 

Mr. B. B. Jain. 

Mr. J. Leveen. 

Miss E. A. Levin. 

Mr. Manmatha Nath Mukerjea. 
Captain A. Platts, 


Mr. D. Talbot Bice. 

Lord Scone. 

Mr. Sefton Jones. 
Colonel H. W. B. Senior, 
Mr. J. S. Trimingham. 
Professor Max Walleser. 
The Bev. G. A. Wilder. 
Mr. David Yellin. 


Under the Buie 25 the folio wing 32 have ceased to be 


Members of the Society : — 

Mr. B. D. Arora. 

Mr. G. P. Singh Bhalowalia. 
Mr. Sri Bam Bharatiya. 

Mr. Brameswar Bhattacharya. 
Maulvi Md. Din. 

Mr. G. P. Fisher, 

Mr. S. S. Gujral. 


Mr. S. Gupta. 

Mr. M. A. Haidari. 

Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan. 
Mr, Md. Basheer Hossain. 
Mr. Y. Kaul. 

Mr. Md. Kazira, 

Mr. Maheshey B. Lai. 
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Mr. A. Macdonald. 

Mr, M. K. Menon. 

Mr. Hans Eaj Nanda. 
Mr. L. isarayan. 

Mr. M. Pratap. 

Dr. H. Rahman. 

Mr. K. D. Ram. 

Mr. S. R. L. Rana. 

Mr. R. Ry. V. P. Rao. 


Mr. Sh. Abdur Rashid. 
Mr. I. H. Saleem. 

Mr. K, P. Saxena. 

Mr. G. B. Singh. 

Mr. A. L. Suherverthy. 
Mr. H. R. Tajdar. 

Mr. Md. Talha. 

Mr. Samad Yar. 

Mr. M. Ynsuff. 


Kine Resident Members have been elected during the year : 


Mr. Kastoor Mai Banthiya. 

Mr. Harold C. Bowen. 

Mrs. J. Hally Brown. 

Mr. Eric Chappelow. 

Rev. Joseph ^IcCarthy. 

Three Library Members : — 
Sir H. J. Maynard, K.C.I.E. 
Miss D. Murray. 


Mr. Y. R. Parpia. 

Mr. R. Said'Ruete. 

Mr. Manzoor Husain Siddiqi. 
Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Waheed. 


Mr. C. F. Strickland. 


One Xon-Rendent Compounder ; — 
Mr. Hans Raj Davar. 


And 103 Non-Resident Members : — 


Moulvi Hafiz JalaLuddin 
Ahmad 

Sheikh Md. Iqbal Ahmed. 

Mr. R. S, Yaidyanatha Ayyar. 
Rai Sahib Gulap Ch. Barua. 
Mr. Phakirdas Banerji. 

Rai Sahib Padmanath Gohain 
Barooah. 

Rai Sahib Gulap Ch. Barua. 
Mr. Mahadeva Y. Bhide. 

Dr. Karanjaksha Banerjee. 

M. Jean Burnay. 

Mr. 0. K. Caroe. 

Mr. P. Chandra. 

Pandit Jagadish Ch. Chatterji. 


Pandit N. Chengalvarayan. 

Mr. Abdul Satter Chowdry. 

Mr. Iresh Lai S. Chowdhury. 
Mr. R. D. Daga. 

Mr. L. Arjan Dass. 

Mr. R. Ch. Dhar. 

Mr. B. Bhusan Dutt. 

Capt. A. G. C. Fane. 

Mr. H. L. 0. Garrett. 

Mr. Narendra Ch. Ghose. 

Dr. S. K. Ghosh. 

Mr. F. H. Giles. 

Mr. Mysore Hatti Gopal. 

Mr. Ram Sharan Lai Govil. 
Mr. Akhwand Ghulam Hassan. 
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Dr. C. A. Hewavitarne. 

Mr. Aglia Akktar Hosain. 

Syed Badrul Hossain. 

Mr. Choudhri Zafar Husein. 
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Mr. Manohar Lai Talib. 
Mr. H. M. S. Thompson. 
Sir Lionel L. Tomkins. 
Mr. John Walker. 

Mr. Mir Valiuddin, 


Mr. Stuart Wolfenden. 

Mr. R. Ramsay Wright. 
Mr. Suleman Ishaq Yakub. 
Mr. Wasi Md. Yas. 


Lectures 

The following lectures have been delivered ; — 

“ Excavations at Ur, 1926-7,” by Mr. C. Leonard Woolley. 
Journey and Results of the Fourth Turf an Expedition,’’ 
by Dr. A. von Le Coq. 

The Hebrew Tetragrammaton ; its Original Form and 
Pronunciation,” by Mr. G. R. Driver. 

“ Somnath and its Conquest, by Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazna,” by Mr. Muhammad Nazim. 

“ Court Life in the T'ang Dynasty as illustrated by the Life 
of Tu Fu,” by IMrs. Ayscough. 

“ From the End of China’s Great Wall to Moscow,” by 
Miss Mildred Cable. 

“ Results of the Herbert Weld (for Oxford) and Field Museum 
Expedition at Kish and JemdeLNasr during the two seasons 

1925- 7 and early 1928,” by Professor S. Langdon. 

“ Excavations of the French Mission at Susa, in the season 

1926- 7,” by Dr. J. M. Unvala. 

The Joiirnah already enlarged in 1926, has again been 
increased, and is now practically its pre-war size, but 
it must be remembered that the expense of printing is very 
nearly double what it was in 1914. 

The Oriental Translation Fund has published the Asatir^ 
Dr. Gaster’s long promised work, and has re-issued, by the 
photographic process, the Lawd’ih of Jdrm, for the second time 
out of print. The Fund has in progress the translation of the 
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Investments. 

£350 5 per cent War Loan, 1929-47. 

£1,426 l5. lO^i. Local Loans 3 per cent Stock, 
£125 National War Bonds, 1929 (4th Series). 
£635 2.S. Id. Funding 4 per cent Stock 1960-90. 
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PAYMENTS 

House Accouxt — 

Rent and Land Tax ..... 

Rates, less contributed by Tenants 

Gas and Light, do. ..... 

Coal and Coke, do. ..... 

Telephone ....... 

Cleaning ....... 

Insurance ....... 

Repairs ....... 

Sundries ....... 

Leasehold Redemption Fund . 

Salaries and Wages ..... 
Printing and Stationery .... 
Journal Account — 

Printing ....... 

Postage ....... 

Library Expenditure ..... 

General Postage ...... 

Audit Fees ....... 

Sundry Expenses — 

Teas ....... 

Parcels and Fares ..... 

Lectures ....... 

Lantern Operator ..... 

Addressograph ...... 

Sundries . .... 

Interest on overdraft ..... 

National Health and Unemployment Insurance 

Investment in £285 2s. 'Id. 4 per cent Funding 
Stock ....... 

Balances in Hand, 31st December, 1927 — 
Current Account ..... 

Deposit Account ..... 



£3,780 10 7 


I have examined the above Abstract of Receipts and Payments with the 
books and vouchers of the Society, and have verified the investments 
therein described, and hereby certify the said Abstract to be true 
and correct. 

N. E. WATERHOUSE, Professional Auditor. 

^ X • j HOPKINS, Auditor for the Council. 

C ountersiffned 1 

\C. E. A, W. OLDHAM, Auditor for the Society. 

22nd March, 1928. 
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N. E. WATERHOUSE, Professional Auditor. 
p„„„. .„„-/L. C. HOPKINS, Auditor for the Council. 

Countersigned Ip ^ ^ ^ OLDHAM, Auditor for the Society, 
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Al-Babu 7 Hddi 'Ashar, translated by the Rev. W. M. Miller. 
It is passing rapidly through the press, and will be ready, 
it is hoped, this summ er. 

The Prize Publication Fund has nearly ready Mr. 
M alalasekera's Pali Literature of Ceylon, and the Asiatic 
Monograph Fund also will soon publish A Study of the Economic 
Condition of Ancient hidia, by Dr. Pran Xath. 

The Forlong Fund added a fourth volune to the series in 
1927, Ta^rikh4 Fakhrud-d'm Mubdrakshdh, edited by Sir E. 
Denison Ross, and another volume is in course of 
preparation, a neT^ edition of Trenckner's Milindapanho 
with Indices by Mr. Rylands and Mrs. Rhys Davids. The 
work is being published in conjunction with the Pali 
Text Society. 

The Council regrets that no competitors entered in 1927 
for the Public Schools Gold Medal ; the subject was “ Bombay, 
Town and Island,” one 'which might have been thought to 
contain sufficient interest to attract competitors. This year 
the subject chosen is “ Lord Cornwallis in India,” and the 
Council hopes that a wide interest will be aroused. 

Through the generosity of the heirs of the late Mrs. Rachel 
Beer the Society has become possessed of the portrait by 
Edwin Long of the late M. Ernest Renan, a distinguished 
Hon. Member. The portrait was lent to the Society in 1893 
by Mrs. Beer, and the Council are glad to announce that it is 
!iow the property of the Society. The grateful thanks of the 
Society are due to the donors. To other donors also thanks 
are due, to Mr. George Eumorfopoulos for further volumes of 
the Catalogue of his collection ; to Professor Takakusu for 
thirteen volumes of the Chinese Tripitaka ; to IVIr. Said Ruete 
for a photograph of the portrait of his grandfather, Sayyed 
Said bin Sultan Imam of Muscat and Sultan of Zanzibar, 
elected an Hon. Member of the Society in 1836. The original 
was painted by a Lieut. Lynch about the year 1830. 

Two distinguished foreign savants were selected as Hon. 
Members, Professor F. W. K. Muller, of Berlin, and Professor 
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Antoine Meillet, of Paris, in place of Professor V. Thomsen 
and M. Emile Senart. 

The Council have selected Professor Margoliouth as the 
recipient of the Triennial Gold Medal in recognition of his 
long and eminent services to the cause of Oriental learning. 

The Burton Memorial Lecture is to be given in the 
autumn by Mr. McMichael, C.M.G., to whom has been awarded 
the Triennial Medal for exploration and travel in the East. 

The Carnegie Trust was approached during the year for a 
grant in aid of the Library, which requires very large 
expenditure to bring it up to date. 

The Trust has generously responded, and has made a 
grant of £2,000 to be expended over three years. The work 
of revising and enlarging the existing catalogue has already 
been undertaken, and as each room is done the cards are 
provisionally arranged so that the Catalogue for the rooms as 
finished is immediately available. 

The recommendations of the Council for filling vacancies 
on the Council for the ensuing year 1927-8 are as follows : — 

Under Eule 29 the President, Sir Edward Maclagan, retires 
from the office of President, and the Council recommend the 
Earl of Ronaldshay be elected to succeed him. 

Under Rule 30 Dr. Cowley retires from the office of Vice^ 
President ; the Council recommend the election of Sir Edward 
Maclagan . 

Under Rule 81 the Hon. Officers, Sir Stewart Lockhart? 
Mr. Perowne, and Mr. Ellis retire from the office of Hon. 
Secretary, Hon. Treasurer, and Hon. Librarian respectively. 
The Council recommend their re-election. 

Under Rule 32 only one member, Sir William Foster, 
r etires this year, non-eligible for re-election. Next year, 
however, the compulsory retirements would have been 
seven, so three members, Mr. Fulton, Professor Macdonell 
and Mr. Winckworth, have voluntarily retired this year 
instead of next in order to equalize the retirements 
in the future. The retiring members therefore are 
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Sir William Foster, Mr. Fultoa, Professor Macdonell, 
and Mr. Winckworth. To these must be added Professor 
Thomas, who in resigning the office of Hon. Secretary in 
October was co-opted on to the Council, and retiring under 
Rule 28 is eligible for re-election. 

The Council recommend in their place the election of 

(1) Dr. Cowley. 

(2) Mr. H. A. R. Gibb. 

(3) Lieut. -Col, Sir Wolseley Haig. /i 

( L) Professor F. W. Thomas. 

(5) Sir Oliver Wardrop. 

Lender Rule 81 the Council recommend (1) Mr. L. C. 
Hopkins and (2) Sir Richard Burn as Hon. ^Auditors and 
Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co. as Auditors for the ensuing 
year. 

Dr. Barnett, moving the adoption of the report, said : 

It is with genuine satisfaction that I beg to move the 
acceptance of the annual report ; for the document now before 
us reveals a year's prosperous and effective work, though 
it does not reveal how much of this happy result is owing to 
the able manner in which Sir Edward Maclagan has presided 
over the Society, and how deep is the gratitude which we feel 
towards him. 

The first words of the report strike a note of sorrow, for 
they refer to the death of two eminent scholars, M. Senart, 
whose brilliant researches in ancient Indian history and 
antiquities are truly classic, and Professor Thomsen, whose 
philological work has been epoch-making. They were 
honorary members of this Society ; and to fill the vacancies 
arising by their death the Council has elected two foreign 
Orientalists of the highest distinction, Professor Meillet of 
Paris, who succeeds to the place of M. Senart, and Professor 
Muller of Berlin, who comes in lieu of Professor Thomsen. 

The financial statement shows that on the year’s working, 
after investment, we have a real balance of £60. The Special 
Funds are hard at work publishing and republishing works 
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of importance for Oriental studies, and our Journal has 
practically recovered its pre-war bulk. It is peculiarly inspiring 
to be able to report that the Carnegie Trust has responded to 
the CounciFs request by granting us the sum of £2,000 for 
the service of the Library, to be expended in cataloguing, 
purchase and binding of books, etc. This endowment will 
be of immense help to us, for the Library is the heart of our 
Society. 

It is fitting on this occasion that I should mention two 
other incidents in our history, one of which appears on this 
report, while the other does not. The first is the presentation 
of the Triennial Gold Medal to Professor Margoliouth, to 
whom we all offer our hearty congratulations on this testi- 
monial of our appreciation of his brilliant and untiring 
scholarship, congratulations which are the warmer because 
he has at all times served the Society with the most unselfish 
and zealous loyalty. We all heartily wish that he may for 
many years continue his services to the cause of learning 
and the K.A.S. The other incident is the pleasant ceremony 
which has been held this day, the lunch of honour held to 
celebrate Sir George Grierson’s completion of his colossal 
work, the Linguistic Surveg of India, one of the greatest 
achievements of philological science and literary organization. 
More than a generation has been needed to complete that 
great structure ; and now the task has been accomplished, 
and with profound joy and gratitude we celebrate its fulfilment 
with the master-builder among us, still strong and wise. Long 
may he also be with us ; laetus inter sit, happy for many 
reasons, and most of all in the consciousness of having brought 
his life's work to completion. 

Mr. Oldham : I have pleasure in seconding the adoption of 
the Report. Professor Barnett has already referred to our 
loss on the President’s retirement, and I shall not spoil it by 
adding anything to what he has said. The past year cannot be 
described as an annus mirahilis, unless we may venture to 
claim some reflected glory from that truly monumental work 
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to which we have heard such eloquent tributes to-day. I refer 
to the Linguistic Survey of India ^ which has been completed 
by our Hon. Vice-President, Sir George Grierson, who for 
nearly half a century has been one of the mainstays of this 
Society. I think the Society is well entitled to associate 
itself with the world-wide congratulations which have been 
showered upon him. 

There is one department perhaps to which special reference 
should be made, as the Report scarcely does justice to the 
amount of work which has been effected. I refer to the 
Library — a very important department of the Society’s 
iimctions which Professor Barnett has just described as the 
heart of the Society. The important work that is being 
done deserves some recognition at our hands. It consists 
in the revising and bringing up to date of the catalogue, 
the rebinding of books and their rearrangement and 
re-housing in more suitable situations where they can be more 
readily got at. The cards are being revised and brought 
up to date, with a view to the publication at a no distant date 
of a complete catalogue, which will be an immense service 
to all readers. The opportunity is not being lost to deal 
with the subject catalogue also, but the completion of that, 
and its publication will necessarily have to be deferred. 
Work in connexion with the Library has long been wanted, 
and I think we should congratulate the Council on the 
success of their appeal to the Carnegie Trust, the grant from 
which has enabled the work to be carried on rapidly. 

I would like to add, however, that whatever has been done 
in connexion with the Library is chiefly due to the personal 
interest which our retiring President has taken in this branch 
of the Society’s work. 

Those who have had administrative experience know the 
important effect that a word of kindly encouragement from 
the higher authority — an expression of interest and of 
sympathy with difficulties met — has upon the conduct of 
work. Sir E. Maclagan imderstood this ; and the marked 
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improvements which have been, and are being, carried out 
in our Library we owe in large measure to his initiative, 
supplemented by the vigilance of our Secretary, the wide 
learning of our Honorary Librarian, and the business capacity 
and unremitting attention to detail of our Assistant 
Librarian. 

Hon. Treasurer : My remarks will be brief. You will 
be glad to hear that we have a small margin on the right side. 
The total receipts come to £3,155, which is about our normal 
income, and the payments to £3,092 10^., that is, 60 guineas 
on the right side. Subscriptions show an increase, due partly 
to the fact that our effective membership is now 865 ; and 
we hope we may soon reach over 1,000. 

There is an item of commission on sales, £21 175. 
which will appear in the accounts for the last time, because 
it is considered that the Society's General Funds should not 
charge commission on sales of books for the Special Funds, 
and that we should give our services liberally and gratuitously 
in order that the Special Funds may have their full reward 
of the works published. The payments show an increase 
on the House Account. The Journal account has also 
increased. We have now gone up to over £1,000 for printing ; 
this is really a third of the whole normal income of the Society, 
but we have a much larger Journal, and we want to keep it 
at 950 pages, or perhaps a little more. 

The Library expenditure comes to £250, a very special 
amount, our normal one being £120. We are glad to say the 
Carnegie Fimd has come to our rescue with a grant of £2,000, 
spread over three years, and with this we hope to bring the 
Library well up to date. 

I would like specially to thank the Assistant Secretary, 
Mrs. Davis, who has been so helpful during the year in giving 
me various details of accounts and other information from 
time to time required by me. 

The President, in referring with satisfaction to the increase 
of membership, said that he would have liked to see a larger 
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proportion of resident members among the new accessions 
to the Society. He referred to two suggestions which had 
been made at the last anniversary meeting. One of them — 
the repainting of the exterior of the Society’s building — 
the Council had not hitherto been able to deal with owing to 
financial exigencies, but the painting was now about to be 
carried out in the near future. The other suggestion- 
made by Sir Percy Sykes — to the effect that the Library was 
in need of improvement, had already been taken in hand 
before the last meeting, and had since been met by the grant 
from the Carnegie Fund, to which reference had already 
been made. It was hoped that by the aid of this grant the 
Library would now be put in a thoroughly efficient position. 

The President proceeded to express his thanks to the 
Council, the Director, the Honorary Officers and the Staff 
of the Society for the support and assistance he had received 
from them during his three years of office ; and concluded 
by expressing his satisfaction that the Society had secured 
Lord Ronaldshay as his successor. He was a distinguished 
administrator, traveller, and writer, and was much interested 
in the objects of the Society, and there was little doubt that 
under his Presidency the Society would continue its prosperous 
career. 

The adoption of the Report with the recommendation for 
the Coimcil and Auditors was put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. 


TRIENNIAL GOLD MEDAL PRESENTATION 
The President, before presenting the Society’s triennial 
gold medal to Professor Margoliouth, explained that the 
medal was awarded by the Council of the Society in recognition 
of distinguished services in Oriental research. Few persons 
had rendered more distinguished services of this kind than 
Professor Margoliouth, and it gave the President much 
satisfaction to be able to present him with the medal before 
handing over charge of his office. 
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Professor Margoliouth had been a brilliant Classical scholar 
from his school days, and at Oxford had carried all before 
him, securing ten University Prizes — a feat which had not 
been rivalled before or since. WTiile a classical tutor, he 
published ^York of much value, including his brilliant edition 
of the Agamemnon, and he maintained his mastery of classical 
learning throughout his career. When he became occupied 
with Arabic, he published editions of Arabic translations of 
Aristotle. 

He was scarcely 30 years of age when he was made Laudian 
Professor of Arabic and from that day to this he had directed 
his chief energies to Arabic study. His larger works — the 
edition of Yakut’s Dictionary of Learned Men and his history 
of the Eclipse of the Ahhassid Caliphate — are held to be 
masterly publications, contributing a notable addition to 
Islamic studies in Europe and an example of the highest level 
of Oriental scholarship. In less technical fields he had 
explained the East to the West in such well-known publica- 
tions as his Life of Muhammad and his Hibbert and Schweich 
lectures. 

Apart from this he possessed very early knowledge of 
Hebrew, and had in his early Oxford days acquired a com- 
prehensive acquaintance with Sanskrit. It was impossible 
to indicate with any adequacy all the languages in which 
he was versed, but he may be said to have attained high 
proficiency in languages so diverse as Persian, Armenian, 
Coptic, and Turkish. In Syriac he enjoyed the special 
privilege of having an accomplished collaborator, Mrs. Margo- 
liouth having joined with him in the production of her father's 
Syriac Thesaurus. Mrs. Margoliouth was herself a distinguished 
Orientalist and Professor Margoliouth would doubtless 
recognize that she had a claim to a large share in the medal 
which had been awarded to him. 

In his knowledge of the languages of the Near East, Pro- 
fessor Margoliouth had not confined his interests to the classical 
works, but was well versed in the current literature of the 
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day, more especially in Arabic. He had also a good con versa- 
tional knowledge of many of these languages, and more 
particularly of Arabic, Persian, Armenian, and Turkish. He 
had been able to do what few European scholars could 
succeed in doing, namely to lecture in Arabic. He had also 
devoted himself to the more human side of Oriental lecturing, 
attending many conferences and congresses where he had 
made for himself a number of devoted friends. His work 
for the Royal Asiatic Society had been indefatigable, and his 
attendance at the Council meetings was almost unfailing, in 
spite of the distance at which he lived from London. 

The encyclopaedic nature of his learning was its most 
prominent characteristic, and his interests even included 
a wide acquaintance with detective fiction. Whether it 
would be possible or not for him — after the manner of his 
treatment of the plays of Euripides — to extract from the 
inscription on the medal an indication of the year of the 
Hijra in which it was awarded, it was the wish of the Society 
for him and Mrs. Margoliouth, that for many years to come 
the new moon of Muharram would shed the beams of happiness 
on the garden of their erudition. 

Professor Margoliouth, in replying, thanked the President 
for what he had said and those who were present for their 
sympathy. Anyone, he felt, would be proud to be enrolled 
in a list of medallists w^hich included such names as that of 
Professor Sayce, to whom the Medal had last been awarded, 
and Sir George Grierson, whom they had been proud to see 
amongst them that afternoon and to congratulate on the 
completion of his monumental work. Twenty-five years 
had elapsed since the Medal had been given to a representative 
of Islamic studies. Its recipient had then been Sir William 
Muir, whose Life of Mohammed and History of the Caliphate 
were still standard works, yet who might best be remembered 
by his collection of Despatches issued by him or through him 
as Intelligence Officer at Agra during the Indian Mutiny, 
a capa^city wherein he displayed courage, resourcefulness. 
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sobriety of judgment, and otter rare qualities. The Medal 
had in different years of necessity been assigned to different 
departments in the numerous and vast fields with which the 
Society dealt ; had it been restricted to Islamic studies, 
a suitable medallist might have been found each time. Names 
which would occur in this connexion were those of Sir Charles 
Lyall, the scholarly editor and felicitous translator of numerous 
collections of early Arabic poetry, and Professor E. G. Browne, 
the historian of Persian literature, the worthy successor of 
the great Cambridge Orientalists, W. Wright, E. H. Palmer, 
and W. Robertson Smith, whose various talents he combined, 
and among whose many services to Oriental study his organiza- 
tion and administration of the Gibb Memorial Trust merited 
special recognition. Had the Society existed in the 
seventeenth century, and possessed a Medal, Professor 
Margoliouth’s first predecessor in the Laudian chair at Oxford, 
Edward Pocock, would have been a suitable recipient ; 
among his successors Joseph White, who occupied it at the 
end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries, would also have earned the Medal, since his Syriac, 
Persian, and Arabic editions were still required by students. 

mh May, 1928 

At the School of Oriental Studies, Finsbury Circus, Sir 
Edward Maclagan, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Mr. C. Leonard AVoolley gave a lecture on the Excavations 
at Ur in 1927-8. An abstract of the lecture, which was 
illustrated by lantern slides, will be found on page 659 of this 
Journal. 

12ih June, 1928 

At the Royal Society’s Rooms, the Earl of Ronaldshay, 
President, in the Chair. 

Sir E. Denison Ross read a paper on “ The Contribution 
of Hungary to Central Asian Studies with special reference 
to Csoma de Koros ”, 

The Hungarian Minister, Mr. Shuttleworth, and Sir Charles 
Bell joined in the discussion. 
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Principal Contents of Foreign Oriental Journals 
Asia Major, Vol. iv, Ease. 2-3, 1927. 

Francke, A. H. gZer-Myig. A Book of the Tibetan Bompos. 

Chanock, A. Die altjapanische Jahreszeitenpoesie aus dem 
Kokinshu, 

Pelliot, P. A propos du “ Chinese Biographical Dictionary,” de 
M. H. Giles. 

Zach, E. von. Lit'aipo's Gedichte Biiche vi-vii. 

Znm Ausbau der Gabelentzschen Grammatik. 

Der Islam, Bd. xvii, Heft 2. 

Brunov, N. Uber einige allgemeine Probleme der Kunst des 
Islams. 

Kritische Bibliographic : Islamische Kunst. 

Islamica. Vol. 3, Fasc. 2. 

A'asmer, R. Zur Chronologic der Gastaniden und Sallariden. 

Martino vitch, N. Seltene musulmanische HSS. in amerikanischen 
Sammlungen. 

Ahmed Zeki Walidi. Hwaremische Satze in einem arabischen 
Fiqh-Weike. 

Ducati, B. Rationalismus und Tradition im mohammedanischen 
Recht. 

Ebermann, W. Bericht iiber die arabischen Studien in Russland, 
1914-20. 

Caucasica, Fasc. 5, 1928. 

Dirr, A. Die Sprache der Ubychen. 

Ein polyglottes Liebeslied 

Udische Texte. 

Eisler, R. Die ‘‘ Seevolker ’’-Namen in den altorientalischen 
Quellen. 

Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft. 

Bd. V, Heft 1. 

Sievers, Ed. Zur Schallanalyse. 

Driver, G. R. The original form of the name “ Yahweh ”. 

Sellin, E. Hosea und das Martyrium des Mose. 

Allgeier, A. Vergleichende Untersuchungen zum Sprachgebrauch 
der Lateinischen Hbersetzungen des Psalters und der 
Evangelien. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, 

Vol. xlviii, Pt. i, 1928. 

Vanoverbergh, M. Animal Names in Iloko. 

Barret, Le Roy C. The Kashmirian Atharvaveda. Bk. 13. 

Bturtevant, E. H. The Misuse of Case Forms in the Achgemenian 
Inscriptions. 
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Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. 

VoL iv, 2nd Ser. 

Tomkinson, L. The Social Teachings of Meh Tse. 

Numismatic Chronicle. Pt. iv, 1926. 
Whitehead, R. B, Some Notable Coins of the Mughal Emperors 
of India. 1927, pt. i-ii. 

Milne, J. G. The Autonomous Coinage of Smyrna. 

Zeitschrift der deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. 
N.F., Bd. vii, Heft 1. 

Negelein, J. v. Die altesten Meister der indischen Astrologie 
und die Grundidee ihrer Lehrbiicher. 

Horten, M. Philologische Nachpriifung von Ubersetzungs- 
versuchen mystischer Texte des Hallag 922. 

Acta Orientalia. Vol. vi, pt. iv, 1928. 

Blok, H. P. Zur altag}’ptischen Yorstellung der Himmelsleiter. 
Woitsch, L. Lexicographische Beitrage. 

Keimer, L. Sprachliches und Sachliches zu eA/cco Frucht der 
Sykomore. 

Morgenstierne, G. Notes on certain features in Western PaharL 
Persian Texts from Afghanistan. 

T'ouny Pao. Vol. xxv, No. 5, 1928. 

Maspero, H. La Chronologie des rois de TsT au iv- siecle avant 
notre ere. 

Erkes, Ed. Shen-nii-fu, The Song of the Goddess. 

Syria. Tome viii, Fasc. iv, 1927. 

Du Buisson, M. le Comte Mesnil. L'ancienne Qatna, ou les 
ruines d'el-Mishrife au N.-E. de Homs. 

Gabriel, A. Kasr el-Heir. 

Cumont, F. Les Syriens en Espagne et les Adonies a Seville. 
Passemaid, E. Les Chalosiens en Espagne et en Syrie. 

Armales du Service des Antiquites de VEgypte. 

Tome xxvii, Fasc. 3. 

Cerny, J. Quelques ostraca hieratiques inedits de Thebes au 
Musee du Caire. 

Daressy, G. Quelques ostraca de Biban et Molouk. 

Gunn, B. The Stela of Apries at Mitrahina. 

Lake, K., Blake, R. P., and Johnson, A. W. The Serabit 
Inscriptions. 

Spielgelberg, W. Zu den altaegyptischen gefaltelten LeinenstofEen. 

JRA.S. JULY 1928. 48 
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Revue des Etudes Armhiiennes. Tome vii, Fasc. 2. 

Movsesian (le P. Lewond). Histoire des rois Kurikian de Lori 
trad, par F. Macler. 

Arckiv fur Orientforschunj . Bd. iv, Heft 4. 

Weidner, E. Eine Statuette des Konigs Piir Sin von Isin. 

Das Siegel des Hethiter- Konigs Suppiluliuma. 

Cannon, W. W. Some Notes on Zecliariah, chap. xi. 

Allbright, W. F. Tarqumuwa King of Mera. 

Mahler, E. Zum 128 des Kodex Hammurabi. 

Przeworski, S. Die Ausgrabungen am Atischar-Hujiik in 
Anatolien. 

Revue de V Histoire des Religions. Tome xcv, No. 1. 
Masson-Oursel, P. Foi bouddhique et foi chretienne. 

Dussand, R. La domestication de la race bovine. Essai de 
reconstitution d'un mythe chaldeen. 

Nos. 2-3. 

Nau, F. La transmission de I’Avesta et I'epoque probable de 
sa derniere redaction. 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society. Yol. xviii, No. 4, 1928. 
Krishna Iyer, L. A. The Malayayarans of Travancore. 
Krishnamacharya, K. Hamsasandesa. 

Krishnamaswami Ayyangar, A. A. The Hindu Arabic Numerals. 
Subramanian, K. R. Economic Condition of the Thevaram 
Period. 

Shamasa Sastry, R. Suryapragnapti. 

Mitra, S. Ch. Studies in Bird-Myths. 

Studies in Plant-Myths. 

Srikantaiya, S. Kannada Passages in the Oxyrhvncus Papyri. 
No. 413. 

Rivista degli Studi Orientali. Yol. xi, Fasc. 3, 1928. 
Cassuto, U. II Cap 33 del Deuteronomio e la festa del Capo 
d’anno nel Tantico Israele. 

Furlani, G. La psicologia di Giovanni di Darn. 

Belloni-Filippi, F. L’edizione critica del Mahabharata. 

Pisani, Y. Su alcune apparizioni del Sandhi sintattico in antico- 
indiano. 

Journal of the Burma Research Society. 

Yol. xiv, pt. ii, 1924. (Just appeared.) 

Table of Chinese Dynasties and Dynastic Histories. 
Fu-kan-tu-lu. 

The Tan (a.d. 97-132) and the Ngai-Lao. 

Countries neighbouring Burma. 
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La Revue de VAcademie Arabe. Nos. 1-2, 1928. 
Al-Maghribi, M. M., etc. Les mots introuvables dans les 
dictionnaires arabes. 

Kais, Abon. La litterature an Babxein. 

Kreyem, M. Les Bresilens et les Syriens. 

Kurd Ali, M. Le savant Yaconb Sarrouf. 

Nos. 3-4. 

Kurd, Ali M. Abou Hayan el-Tavrhidi, 

Les mots clairs et les anomalies du iangage arabe. 

Abdallah, Ka'ed. Les relations de TAbyssinie avec TArabie. 
Djoundi, S. Le Material de recrivain. 

Homsi, Kostaki. Al-Ma’ari et Dante. 

Giornale della Societa Asiaiica Italiana. 

N.S., Yol. 1, Ease. 4. 

Cassuto, U. Studi sulla Genesi. 

Shifehah e Amah. 

Morici, G. I miti e la poesia delle stagioni nel T India. 
Faggioli, P. La versione malese del Pancat antra e le sue fonti. 

Journal of the Bombay Historical Society. Yol. i. No. 1. 

Heras, Rev. H., S.J. The Decay of the Portuguese Power in 
India. 

Balkrishna, Dr. The Economic History of India, Materials for 
Research at Bombay. 

Fernandes, Braz. E. Sopara, the Ancient Port of Konkan. 
Venkataramanayya, N. The Place of Yirakurcha in the Pallava 
Genealogy. 

Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Yol. iv, Pt. hi. 

Linehan, W. An Eighteenth Century Tomb at Pekan Lama. 

The Bendaharas of Pahang. 

Royal Modes of Address in Pahang. 

Overbeek, H. Silisah Melayu dan Bugis dan Sakalian Raja- 
raja-nya translated by 

Winstedt, R. 0. The Founder of Malay Royalty and her conquest 
of Saktimuna, the Serpent. 

Yol. V, pt. i. 

Bremner, M. J. Report of Governor Balthasar Bort on Malacca, 
1678. 

Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Yol. xxii, No. 6, 1926. 

Chatterji, M. M. A Study of Some Bengali Customs. 

Some Marriage Customs in Bengal. 
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Hutton, J. H. Some Megalithic Work in the Jaintia Hills. 
Majumdar, D. N. The Bigonial Breadth of some Hos of Kolhan. 
Bake, A. A. Java and Bali. 

Misra, P. N. The Laksmana Sam vat. 

Coyajee, Sir J. C. The Supposed Sculpture of Zoroaster on the 
Tak-i-Bostan. 

Indian Antiquary, Yol. Ivi, pt. Dccxi, Dec. 1927. 
Kawlinson, H. G. Jean de Thevenot’s account of Surat. 
Shahidullah, M. The Apabhramsa Stabakas of Rama Sarman. 
Haider, R. R. Inscription of the time of Maharaja Surapaladeva 
Samvat, 1212. 

Yenkatasubbiah, A. Yedic Studies. 

Yol. Ivii, pt. Dccxii, Jan. 1928. 

Bhattasali, N. K. Progress of the Collection of MSS. at the 
Dacca University, 1926-7. 

Das, Harihar. Sources for an account of the Embassy of 
Sir William Norris, Bart., to Aurangzeb. 

Thomas, P. J. St. Thomas in South India. 

Yol. Ivii, pt. Dccxiii, Feb. 1928. 

Saletore, B. A. Folk-song of the Tuluvas. 

Bhandarkar, A. S. Possible Identification of Mount Devagiri. 
Joseph, T. K. Malabar Miscellany. 

Haider, R. R. Rawal Jaitrasimha of Me war. 

Pt. Dccxiv, Mar. 1928. 

Temple, Sir R. C. Notes on Currency and Coinage among the 
Burmese. 

Joseph, T. K. Mar Sapor and Mar Prodh. 

Law, B. C. Buddhist Women. 

Le Museon, Tome xli, pts. i-ii. 

Cruveilhier, P. Recueil de lois assyriennes. 

Villecourt, L. Le livre du chreme. 

Hebbelynck, Ad. Les KT(f>aXaLa et les titXol des Evangiles. 
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Abegg, E., Der Messiasglaube in Indien u. Iran. 10 X 7. 

Berlin, 1928. Frojn the Publishers » 

Abu Shadi, Ahmad Zaki, ArdashTr wa-Hayat al-Nufus. X 5|. 

Cairo, 1927. From the "Author, 

Adatrechtbundels K. Inst, voor de Taal en Yolkenkunde van 
Ned. -Indie, xxviii. lOi X 6Y 's-Gravenhage, 1927. 

From the Publishers. 
Al-’A‘sa, Gedichte, Arabisch herausg. von K. Geyer. Gibb 
Memorial, New Ser., 6. 11 X 8. London, 1928. 

From the Publishers. 

‘All b. Abi Talib, Sad Kalima or Centriloquium. Ed. and tr. 
by A. H. Harley. Or. Publications, Ser. 1. 7| X 5. 

Calcutta, 1927. From the Editor. 

Altekar, A. S., A History of Village Communities in Western 
India. 9x6. Bombay, 1927. From the Publishers. 

American Schools of Oriental Research, Annual, vol. vii, 1925-6. 

10 X 8. New Haven, London, 1927. From the Publishers. 
Archaeological Survey of India. Annual Report, 1924r-5. 
13| X 10 J. Calcutta, 1927. Froni the Government of India. 

Memoir, No. 25. Bas reliefs of Badmi, R. D. Banerji. 

13J X lOJ. Calcutta, 1928. From the Government of India. 
Armstrong, W. E., Rossel Island. 9 X 5J^. Cambridge, 1928. 

From the Publishers. 

Barthold, W., Turkestan down to the Mongol Invasion, 2nd ed., 
tr. and revised with assistance of H. A. R. Gibb. Gibb 
Memorial, New Ser., 5. 10 X 6J. London, 1928. 

From the Publishers. 

Belvalkar, S. K., and Ranade, R. D., History of Indian 
Philosophy, vol. ii. The creative period. 10 X 6J. Poona. 

From the Publishers. 

Bengal District Records, Rangpur, vol. vi, 1786-7. II x 9. 

Calcutta, 1928. From the High Commissioner. 

Beni Prasad, Theory of Government in Ancient India. 9x6. 

Allahabad. 1927. From the Publishers. 

BhavabhutI, 3Iahavira-Caritam, a Drama, ed. with intro., etc., 
by Todar Mall, revised by A. A. MacdonelL 10| X 7. 
London, 1928. From the Publishers. 

Baradijn, B., Statuja Majtrei v zolotom khrame v Lavrane. 
Bibliotheca Buddhica, 22. 9i X 61. Leningrad, 1924. 

Bought. 

Bimala Churn Law, Women in Buddhist Literature. 8J x 5|. 
Colombo, 1927. From the "Author. 
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Biren Bonnerjea, L’etlinologie du Bengale. 10 X 8. Paris, 

1927. From the Publishers, 
Bowen, H., The Life and Times of ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa. 9x6. 

Cambridge, 1928. From the Publishers, 

Brandes, J., Beschrijving der Javaansche, Balineesche en 
Sasaksche Handschriften, Leidsche Universiteitsbibliotheek. 
4^ Stuk. 11 X 9. Weltevreden, 1926. 

From the Minister for the Colonies, 
Brown, C. C., Kelantan Malay. Papers on Malay Subjects, 
2nd ser. 101- X 6J. Singapore, 1927. From the Publishers. 
Burski, H. A. von, Kemal Reis. Pamphlet. 10 X 6J. Bonn, 

1928. From the Publishers, 

Coalman, J., India in 1926-7. 9 X 6J. Calcutta, 1928. 

From the Secretary of State, 
Coomaraswamy, A. K., The Origin of the Buddha Image. The 
Art Bulletin, vol. ix. 124 x 94. New York, 1927. 

From the Author. 

Cousens, H., The Chalukyan Architecture of the Kanarese 
Districts. Arch. Survey of India, vol. xlii. 134 X 104. 
Calcutta, 1926. From the Government of India, 

Dawson, Christopher, The Age of the Gods. 9x6. London, 
1928. From the Publishers, 

Descriptive Catalogue of the Tamil MSS. in the Govt. Oriental 
MSS. Library, Madras. Vol. iii : Religion and Philosophy 
(Saivism). Telugu MSS. Vol. ii ; Prabandhas-Srhgara- 
prabandhas (pt. ii). Sanskrit MSS. Vol. xxvi : Supple- 
mental, by S. Kuppuswami Sastri. 10 X 6. Madras, 

1927. From the Government of India. 

Encyclopaedia of Islam. No. 37. 11 X 74. Leyden, London, 

1928. Subscription. 

Etudes Islamiques, Revue des, 1927. Cahier 1-4. 10 X 8. 

Paris, 1927. From the Publishers. 

Firth, C. M., The Archaeological Survey of Nubia. Report 1910-11, 
15 X 114. Cairo, 1927. From the Publishers. 

Foster, Sir W., A Supplementary Calendar of Documents in 

the India Office relating to India. 1600-40. 10 X 64. 

London, 1928. From the Secretary of State. 

Givi] a Prasanna Majumdar, Vanaspati, plants and plant-life 
as in Indian treatises and traditions. University of Calcutta. 
9 X 5J. 1927. From the Publishers. 

Gotze, A., Das Hethiter-Reich, Alte Orient, Bd. 27, Heft 2. 

9x6. Leipzig, 1928. Froyn the Publishers. 

Hadank, K., Die Mundarten von Khunsar, Mahallat, Natanz, 
Nayin, Samnan, Sivand u. So-Kohrud. Kurdisch-Persische 
Forschungen von O. Mann. Abt. 3, Bd. 1. 10 X 6|. Berlin, 
1926. From the Publishers. 
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Hariharanatlia Sastri, Mir Qasim. Jnana-mandala-grantha- 
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OBITUARY NOTICES 

Emile Charles Marie Senart 

The greatest part of M. Senart’s productivity as a scholar 
was concerned with Buddhism. In 1871, at the age of 
24, he made his debut, in the Journal Asiatiqiie (vi, xvii, 
pp. 193-540), by a publication of Kaccayana's Pali Grammar, 
'siitras and commentary, a work of great difficulty ; the 
translation and notes betrayed no signs of immaturity and 
manifested a familiarity with the Sanskrit grammarians, whose 
^ model Kaccayana had followed. Xext, published likewise 
; as a series of articles in the Journal Asiatique, 1873-5, and 
^ issued as a volume in 1875, came the celebrated Essai sut 
la Ugende du Buddha, a book which has always been provo- 
cative to the more literal Buddhologists. No one can doubt 
that the story of Buddha, largely miraculous, is also in 
part mythological. The speciality of M. Senart 's theory was 
that the person of Buddha had absorbed not merely isolated 
m\i;hological factors, but a fairly compact body of concep- 
tions, originally solar. The case would be parallel to a well- 
knowui illustration accompanying one of Thackeray's essays 
and shovhng three designs : (1) Bex (an imposing royal 

costume, standing by itself), (2) Ludovicus (a mere man), 
and (3) Ludovicus Rex, the combined awe-inspiring figure. 
It seems rather clear that the idea of the cakravartin was 
pre- Buddhistic and ultimately solar : the events preceding 
the abandonment of home are at least highly poetical, the 
accoimts of the birth and childhood in fact mythical : the 
detailed incidents of the illumination and the defeat of Mara 
are surely mythology, and, even if the Bodhi-tree was an 
actuality, it was a conventional adjunct of ascetics, and, as 
such, symbolical too — though the symbolism need not have 
been solar. M. Senart may not have gone too far in suggesting 
a doubt whether Maya is a fictitious name for Buddha's 
mother or even that of Suddhodana for his father ; but 
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clearly it was imprudent to doubt the existence of Kapilavastu. 
How much can be retained of the theory of the Visnuite or 
Krsnaite character of the legend it would not be easy to 
say. But, in fact, the legendary part of the Buddha story 
would hardly now be seriously considered by scholars, who 
are more concerned to discover what views were propounded 
by the person who figures in the Pali dialogues and why both 
he and Mahavira founded not schools, but sects. 

In 1877, M. Senart published a short article, entitled 
Sur qmlques termes buddhiques, wherein he took note of 
certain forms of words occurring in the Buddhist texts, such 
as upddisesa, which seemed to point to an earlier canonic 
dialect more developed {plus altere, plus prahritisant) than 
appears in their surroundings. His preoccupation with 
the dialects was also evidenced by a long and suggestive review 
of Cunningham, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, 1877, 
The articles containing his own edition of the luscriptions 
de Piyadasi began to appear in 1880.^ The completed work 
(1881) was translated by Sir George Grierson in the Indian 
Antiquary (xviii, 1889 — xxi, 1892). M. Senart was able in 
some instances to make use of new facsimiles furnished by 
Dr. Burgess. But the great advance in the interpretation 
was due mainly to his own insight and his familiarity with 
the Pali language and literature. The concluding chapters 
are devoted to a study of the date and chronology of the 
inscriptions and the general questions of Buddhist chronology 
so far as connected therewith ; the author of the inscriptions, 
his faith and his measures ; the language and the several 
dialects, whereof full grammatical sketches are given ; the 
linguistic chronology of India and the interrelations between 
Sanskrit, Mixed Sanskrit, the Prakrits, and Pali. Almost all 
the conclusions at which M. Senart arrived (including his 
acceptance of the date a.d. 319 for the commencement of 
the Gupta era) still hold good. But there is one great matter 
which seems in his argument to retain some of its previous 
^ Journal Asiatique, vn, xv, pp. 287-347 — vin, Tiii, pp. 384^78. 
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obscurity. He holds that the alphabets show by their 
inadequacy that they could not have been used for writing 
Sanskrit (or, we may add, Pali). The first Sanskrit to be 
written was the Mixed Sanskrit of certain inscriptions, which 
had been known as the Gat ha dialect and for which M. Senart 
had himself previously proposed the name Buddhist Sanskrit. 
This ceased to exist at the moment when the philological 
exactitude of the old Brahman schools extended its influence. 
The Prakrits and the Pali also assumed a definite form when 
controlled by a similar influence. The process may have begim 
about A.D. 100 and have been completed before the Gupta 
period. The matter is certainly puzzling, and it is clear that 
the Asokan alphabets must have been developed in certain 
points before they could be fitted for the vniting of Sanskrit. 
But the inference that at the time there was no ^Titten Sanskrit, 
and in fact no worldly Sanskrit at all, seems inadequately 
grounded. The influence of the learned language upon the 
popular speech did not commence with Panini : it must have 
begun from the moment when the vernacular began to diverge 
from the language of the texts [Brdhmanas, Upanisads. and 
so forth). What Panini discriminated was the correct 
language of the Hstas, the scholars. We know from the 
early references in the Chd7idogya-lJ panisad and elsewhere 
that there were whole classes of wTitings of a worldly character, 
and these must have been composed in fairly popular speech. 
Thus in principle the Mixed Sanskrit must go back many 
centuries b.c., and we cannot doubt that stages of it existed 
in the time of Buddha and in that of Asoka. The character 
of the Buddhist Sanskrit was, of course, fuUy recognized bv 
M. Senart, and his divergence from the view of Bumouf 
that it was a language of persons who, with inadequate 
competence, were trying to write the literary language is a 
little hard to seize. The Mixed Sanskrit is Sanskrit with 
faults, a variety of that '' bad Sanskrit which we find in Vedic 
Parisistas, manuals of crafts, arts, etc. Its only excuse for 
existence was its actual currency, and it was no doubt the 
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spread of grammatical training that ultimately expelled 
it from all higher literature. To this extent we cannot but 
subscribe to M. Senart's view. But, then, for the Mixed 
Sanskrit the Asokan alphabets are no less inadequate than 
for the scholarly form ; so that we should have to deny that 
the Mixed Sanskrit itself was written prior to the use of double 
consonants, differentiation of the sibilants, the nasals and so 
forth. "VVe must, it seems, stop short of this and hold (1) that 
writing was first employed in connection with popular speech, 
for business purposes, and so forth, (2) that the Sanskrit, 
like the Mixed Sanskrit, may at first have made shift with 
the imperfect alphabets as used in the Asoka inscriptions 
(possibly writing double consonants with viramas and so forth), 
(3) that the inscriptions themselves, being written in merely 
popular and ofllcial dialects, may have been content with 
alphabetic practice less developed than that which at the 
time was in actual use for literary purposes — this last proposi- 
tion is in fact maintained by Biihler. M. Senart’s discrimina- 
tion of the different dialects represented in the Edicts, his 
recognition of the Magadhi as ofl&cial over an area wider than 
its currency and of its particular intrusions in the texts of 
the other dialects have been generally confirmed ; and his 
detailed accounts of the features of the several dialects have 
been merely amplified in later works. 

M. Senart’s study of the early inscriptions in the Brahmi 
and Kharosthi alphabets continued throughout his life as a 
scholar. New materials and new discoveries were regularly 
referred to him, and they gave occasion to a long series of 
articles, for the most part published under the running title 
Notes d' Efigraphie Indienne^ always characterized by the 
most scrupulous examination of the copies and the most 
penetrating explanation of the texts. His editions of the 

1 Journal Asiatique, viii, ix (1888), pp. 498-504 ; xi (1888), pp. 504-33 ; 

xii ( 1888), pp. 311-30; xiii (1889), pp. 364-75 ; xv (1890), pp. 113-63 ; xix 
(1892), pp. 472-98 ; ix, iv (1894), pp. 332-53, 504-78 ; vii (1906), pp. 132-6 ; 

xiii (1899), pp. 526-37 ; xv, (1900), pp. 343-90 ; x, vii, pp. 132-6 ; xi, iv 
(1914), pp. 569-85; vii (1916), pp. 425-42 ; J jf?^ 5. 1900, pp. 335-41. 
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Karle and Jsasik inscriptions {Epigraphia Indica, vol. vii, 
pp. 47-74 ; viii, pp. 59-96) brought those texts up to the 
level of modern scholarship. When the time came for a 
republication of volume i of the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarujn, his preoccupations did not allow him to undertake 
the task, which was discharged in a thorough manner by that 
very sound, careful and fair-minded scholar, Professor 
Ernst Hultzsch. The last articles by M. Senart on these 
subjects were his discussion (1916) of the new Asoka edict 
found at Maski in Hyderabad and — in collaboratoin with the 
Abbe Boyer and Professor Rapson — an examination (1918) 
of a poem inscribed on a Kharosthi tablet from Chinese 
Turkestan. 

We have still, however, to take account of an analogous 
task of great difficulty, wherein M. Senart collaborated with 
the same two scholars. The materials consisted of docu- 
ments, chiefly wooden tablets, discovered by Sir A. Stein in 
the course of his three expeditions to Chinese Turkestan. 
The general features of the script and language, as well 
as some tentative transliterations and translations, were the 
subject of a communication by Professor Rapson to the 
Algiers Congress of 1905. But the developed form of the 
Kharosthi alphabet, including unprecedented combinations 
of signs, and the mixed character of the vocabulary, which 
comprises a large number of local proper names and titular 
designations, entailed a long period of joint manipulation : 
two fasciculi, containing the bulk of the material, were pub- 
lished, under the title Kharosthi Inscriptions, in 1920 and 1927. 

The Mahdvastu is a Sanskrit Buddhist text, which with 
its apparatus criticus fills in M. SenarCs edition more than 
1300 pages octavo. It is a work of great importance, belonging 
to the Vinaya of one of the old Buddhist sects, that of the 
Mahasanghikas. It is a mine of old Buddhist story, observa- 
tion, reflection, and wit in unlaboured prose and flowing verse : 
a book which in another literature might be made a life's 
study. Unfortunately, it is but a drop in the ocean of Buddhist 
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literature, which we must somehow encompass as a whole^ 
if we are not to be engulfed in it. Still more unfortimately, 
perhaps, it is written in the Mixed Sanskrit, a text presenting 
at every step irregularities, and even regularities, which may 
have been imported into it at any stage in its long history. 
The MSS., of modern date and all from Nepal, have by their 
discrepancy involved the editor in an enormous labour of 
collation. If we had copies of older date or of different 
provenance (say from Central Asia), we should be confronted 
(as many analogies show) with divergences far more numerous 
and in many cases on a much larger scale. A definitive text 
is hardly to be hoped for. The difficulty, however, is in the 
main a matter only of grammar or language. M. Senart has 
given us an important canonical text of one of the most 
influential early sects. Its further study cannot fail to yield 
continual fruit, and M. Senart ’s closely printed commentary 
of about 400 pages is itself a mine of new and valuable 
observations upon textual and linguistic matters and upon 
Buddhist thought and terminology. 

Still a different dialect appears in the MS. Dutreuil du 
Rhins, the Kharosthi Dhammapada, concerning which 
M. Senart read a paper before the Paris Congress of 1897, 
and which he edited in the Journal AsiatiqiieJ Among the 
papers of the ill-fated traveller some birch-bark fragments 
were noted by M. Sylvain Levi as inscribed in Kharosthi 
characters. The fragments were for the most part small, 
in many cases minute ; but M. Senart had no difficulty in 
recognizing a version of the celebrated collection of moral and 
religious verses known in Pali under the title Dhammapada, 
The formidable task of decipherment was thus lightened, 
and M. Senart was able to find Pali equivalents for most of 
the verses and fragments. It w^as unfortunate that another 
part of the same MS. (the Petrovsky fragments), which had 
found its way to St. Petersburg, was not fully available for 
incorporation. The MS. did not originate in Chinese 
1 IX, xii (1898), pp. 192-308. 
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Turkestan : it had been brought from north-western India, 
and it furnished a new early Prakrit dialect, which has yet 
to be fully explored. 

There remains for commemoration only one extensive work 
by M. Senart. This is his monograph on caste {Les Castes dans 
VInde, 1895, reprinted without change in 1927), a subject in 
regard to which the examination of prior views is almost more 
onerous than the direct study of the facts. M. Senart’s three 
chapters are devoted respectively to the present, the past, and 
the origins, including a criticism of the traditional Brahmanic 
theory and the conclusions of Nesfield, Ibbetson, and Risley. 
The main originalities of his own view are (1) the distinction 
between the original classes, varna, of Brahman, Ksatriya, 
Vaifya and Sudra, at first two '' colours varna, namely 
Aryan and Sudra, and the specific endo-exo-gamic groups 
properly denoted by the vi'oidjdti “ caste ”, (2) the tracing of 
the latter organizations to an Aryan source in a gentile con- 
stitution of society such as existed in early Greece and Rome. 
It must be admitted that for gentes in the required sense we 
do not find much evidence in early India (that is by no means 
conclusive) and that among the castes mentioned by Manu 
and other ancient writers (we need not take into account the 
castes of modem times, after a development of about 2,500 
years) we find designations professional, genealogical, tribal, 
and local, but hardly any of a gentilician import. Also we 
ought to be able to point to Brahman and Ksatriya gentes : 
can this be done ? Yet M. Senart's view does account for 
two main features of caste, namely the endogamic principles 
and the rules as to common meals. It remains possible that 
a gentilician constitution of society did leave these features 
as a legacy to new divisions of very various origins, developing 
in the complex Indian people. 

Besides the works which we have cited we owe to M. Senart 
a number of studies of less extent. Such are his striking 
little work on Buddhism and Yoga, his papers on the Ahhisam- 
buddha-gdthas of the Pali Jataka, on the Vajrapani in early 
JRAS. JULY 1928. 49 
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Buddhist art, on Rajas and the theory of the three Giiyias 
in the Samkhya philosophy. In 1922 he published an elegant 
translation of the Bhagavad-gitd. All his writings are dis- 
tinguished by a refined linguistic sense and a clear unbiassed 
judgment. There is also nothing second-hand or compilatory 
in his work : on the contrary, his tendency was always towards 
new and vital conceptions. Considering the combined 
brilliance and solidity of his work, it cannot be said that in 
the qualities of a scholar he was surpassed by any Indianist 
of the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

It is well known that M. Senart possessed advantages of 
fortime which might have proved an obstacle to a strictly 
scholarly career. Fortunately science and letters can point 
to not a few instances of men of means who were not merely 
thinkers or amateurs, but specialist investigators whose 
work would not have been modified by being professional. 
M. Senart was always counted among the Indianist circle 
of the University of Paris, and not only of the Societe 
Asiatique, in which he was successively member of Coimcil 
(1872), Vice-President (1890), and President (1908). After 
the death of M. Barth, to whom in 1914 ^ he paid a touching 
tribute, he was, so to speak, the father of the Paris Indianists. 
In the Academic des Inscriptions he was the outstanding 
representative of oriental studies. In such matters as the 
foundation of the Ecole Fran9aise d’Extreme-Orient, the 
Pelliot mission to Central Asia, the Commission Archeologique 
of the Academy his was usually the directing influence. 
When the time came for celebrating the centenary of the 
Societe Asiatique the full burden of organization and leader- 
ship in the splendid succession of ceremonies and festivities 
recorded in the published record was unflinchingly borne 
by him. Nor could an}d;hing surpass the patience, the 
courtesy, and the distinguished eloquence and dignity with 
which at the age of 75 he carried out the whole 
programme, 

^ On the occasion of the presentation recorded in the then collected 
edition of M. Barth's writings, pp. vii-xii. 
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From the time of the Paris Congress of 1897. M. Senart 
was regarded outside France as the leading French orientalist. 
He was a prominent figure in the gatherings at Rome 
(1899) and Algiers (1905). He was a member of the 
permanent international committee, and he also represented 
the Institute at the international conferences of Academies. 
In 1917, in order to meet the situation created by the war, 
and also in view of certain features of the pre-war Congresses, 
he made formal proposals, on behalf of the Societe Asiatique, 
for special co-operation with the Royal Asiatic Society, 
providing for mutual privileges, annual gatherings, and joint 
enterprises. The agreement, to which also the American 
Oriental Society, the Scuola Orient ale of the University of 
Rome, and the Asiatic Society of Japan became parties, is 
fully recorded in this Journal (1918, pp. 186-97). The first 
Joint Session w^^s held in London on September 3-6, 

1919, and the proceedings are reported in the Journal for 

1920, pp. 123-62. There were further meetings at Paris in 
1920 and at Brussels in 1921 . From the gathering in 1919 four 
new Orientalist societies directly or indirectly originated, 
namely in Belgium, Holland, Norway, and Sweden, of which 
the second, the Oostersch Genootschap in Nederland, has 
since held annual assemblies of a partly international character. 
In 1923 the centenary of the Royal Asiatic Society was 
honoured by M. Senart's presence as a representative of 
France. When in 1926 the question of resuming the old 
series of international gatherings assumed a practicable 
aspect, M. Senart and his colleagues of the Societe Asiatique 
were consenting parties in the negociations and approved 
the outcome. Shortly afterwards, in March, 1927, M. Senart's 
eightieth birthday was made an occasion for messages of 
congratulation from friends and colleagues both in France 
and abroad. A critical illness prevented any formal presenta- 
tion ; but the messages did not fail to receive an individual 
and gracious acknowledgment. Ever scrupulous in the 
minor offices of social life, a punctual correspondent, a 
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delightful host, and a loyal 'friend, he realized an ideal of 
urbane unselfishness, in which only the winning exterior 
disguised a renunciatory quality. His increasing frailty 
was naturally as perceptible to himself as to others ; but he 
anticipated its denouement, which took place on February 21 
of the present year, without either satisfaction or regret. 

He was born at Eheims on March 26, 1847. His relations 
with the Societe Asiatique have already been particularized. 
In 1882 he was elected a member of the Academic des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres. He was also at various times chosen 
as a member of the Academies of Belgium, Great Britain, 
Holland, Italy, and Kussia, of Berlin, Gottingen, and Munich, 
and an Honorary Member of numerous societies. In this 
country the Royal Asiatic Society paid him that tribute 
in 1892, and the India Society in 1922 elected him a Vice- 
President ; in 1923 he received the Honorary Doctorate of 
the University of Oxford. The death of his wife evoked 
many expressions of sympathy from orientalists who had 
enjoyed her hospitality at Paris in 1897 ; it left M. Senart 
without descendants. 

Canon W. H. T. Gairdner 

To have known Temple Gairdner must be accounted one 
of the privileges of life. His attractive temperament, his 
serious purpose, and his rare gifts in language and music 
made an imusual combination. Some one happily described 
him and his friend Douglas Thornton as the poetry and 
prose of the Cairo Mission ”, an apt description of two splendid 
men of difierent types. Now the poetry and prose have both 
gone and the Mission can never be the same again. 

Gairdner was born in Ayrshire nearly 55 years ago. He 
was the son of a distinguished President of the British Medical 
Association, Sir William Gairdner, of Edinburgh, who for 
38 years held the chair of medicine in Glasgow University. 
His mother was English. After leaving a preparatory school 
in Moffat he went on to Rossall and then to Oxford, where he 
was an exhibitioner of Trinity College. His missionary 
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enthusiasm showed itself early, for he was Secretary, possibly 
foimder, of the Schoolboys' Missionary Union. He went to 
Cairo in 1899 for the Church Missionary Society, and at once 
laid the foundations of that accurate Arabic scholarship 
for which he became so well known. 

His first books were a Life of his colleague, D. M. Thornton ; 
Edinburgh. 1910, an account of the great missionary con- 
ference in Edinburgh ; and a book on Muhammadanism, 
Th^ liehuke of Islam. By this time he had become head of 
the Cairo Language School and was turning his attention 
to books on Arabic. To be exact, his office was that of 
Adviser in Arabic Studies at the School of Oriental Studies, 
Cairo. He produced an admirable manual of Egyptian 
Colloquial Arabic and a book on Arabic Sjuitax. For our 
Society he wrote a translation of A1 Gazzali’s Misfilcdt ul 
Anwar, 1924. 

But perhaps his best book, the one which showed most 
clearly his exceptional ability, was his Phonetics of Arabic, 
1925. I can remember its earliest beginnings in 1912. We 
were seated in a hotel in Cairo discussing the book which was 
to be vTitten. He suddenly darted out into the square and 
stopped an unknown passer by whom he persuaded to enter 
the hotel with him. This stranger answered questions and 
repeated Arabic sounds for a considerable time departing 
finally with a satisfying clink in his right palm. Such was 
the beginning of this tndy remarkable book. In the course 
of that year it was my great pleasure to receive the MS. of 
the book and engage in voluminous correspondence about it. 

Even the briefest accoimt of Canon Gairdner should refer 
to his musical powers. Xo one who has seen him teaching 
Egyptian Christians to sing prose Psalms or watched him 
conducting a little orchestra in his drawing room can forget it. 
Music was his great hobby. To his work he gave himself 
without stint ; what he did he did with his might ; and he 
leaves the fragrant memory of a life well spent, full of useful- 
ness and bright with example for us who remain behind. 

T. Grahame Bailey. 




TRANSLITERATION 


OF THE 

SANSKRIT, ARABIC 

AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


The system o£ Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
within is based on that approved by the International 
Oriental Congress of 1894. A few optional forms 
have been added so as to adapt it to the requirements 
of English and Indian scholars. Tlie Council earnestly 
recommends its general adoption (as far as possible), in 
this country and in India, by those engaged in Oriental 
Studies. 
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SANSKRIT AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 

a 

cx 


t 


i 

i 

u 

it 


w 

rr 


r or r 
f or r 
? or J 
I or / 
e or e 
ai 

o or 6 
an 
ka 
kha 

gka 

iia 

ca or rha ^ 

cha or chha ^ 

ja 

jha 

na 

ta 

tha 

da 

dha 

na 

ta 

tha 

da 

^ In modern Indian languages only. 
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) 



dim 

M . 

na 

TT . . 

pa 


plia 

^ . 

ha 

H . . . 

bJia 

. . . 

via 

^ . 

ya 

T . . 

ra 

^ . 

la 

^ . - 

va 


m 


f^a 


sa 

f . . . 

ha 

35 . . - 

la or la 


m] 

{AniinCisika) 

mj 

I [visarga) . 

h 

X {jilivCimidlya) ♦ 

b 

{upadliindniyit) 

h 

i {avagraJta) 


Udatlct 

' 

Svarita 


AiLudCilla 





Additional for 


Modern Vernaculars 
ra 

rha 


Where, as happens in some modern languages, the inherent a of a 
consonant is not sounded, it need not be 'written in transliteration. 
Thus Hindi (not IcaratCi), making ; leal (not kaki), 

to-morrow. 

The sign a tilde, has long been used by scholars to represent 
anunCisika and annu'Cira and niin^i-fjhunna — when these stand for nasal 
vowels— in Prakrit and in the modern vernaculars : thus ^ d, d, 
and so on. It is therefore permitted as an optional use in these 
circumstance'^. 
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^ at be^i^inniiior of word omit ; liamza elsewhere ’ or, 
alternatively, hainza may be represented by ^ or 

^ h 

OJ t 

^ t ill 

j or djJ 

h or ^ 
d 

d or dJi 
r 


iL 

z 

t 

J 


A 

ur 

S-/“ 

b 

U 


z 

s 

s or ^ 
6 * 
d 

t or t ' 
z or 2^ ^ 


t 


9 oi' 

f 

9 

k 

I 

771 

n 


^ Although allowed by the Geneva system, the use of dj for ^ in 
England or India is not recommended ; nor for modern Indian languages 
sliould b be transliterated by t or b by 2, as these signs are there em- 
ployed for other purposes. 
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Sb 

1 


h 

t or h 


^ y 

vowels ^ a, i, ^ xi 
lengfcliened d, ^ 7, il 
Alif-i-maqsitra may be represented by a 
diphthongs ^ ay and aw or ^ ai and y axi 
respectively 

e and o may be used in place of I and il 
also e and 6 in Indian dialects, il and 6 in Turkisli. — 
J of article to be always I 

Also in India, in transliterating Indian dialects, and 1 
for Persian, will be recognized s for z fori 
i, and 0 for , ^ * 

xvada 


A final silent h need not be transliterated, — tlius 
baxida (not baxidah). W^hen pronounced, it should be 
written, — thus gxixidh. 


ADDITIONAL LETTERS 
Persian, Hindi, Urdu, and Pashto. 

_ c, c, or cji 

” z ov zh 

Jf 9 

Turkish letters. 

jJ' when pronounced as y, k is permitted 
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Hindi, Urdu, and Pashto. 
db or 

i or d 

? or , r 

^ {niin-i-ghunna) " as in the case of the Nagari 
anundsika 

^ or ts 

g or zh (according to dialect) 
n 

Jcsh ; or sh or kh (according to dialect) 
dz ov dz 


Pashto letters. 
Z 
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Problems in Archaic Chinese 

By BERNHARD KARLGREN 

T N reconstructing the sound system of old Chinese — 
^ the script being ideographic, the old pronunciation cannot 
simply be read off — we have been able, thanks to rich 
materials of various kinds, to determine with tolerable 
certainty, even in detail, the system of what we call Ancient 
Chinese, the language of the sixth century A.D., embodied 
in the dictionary Ts'ie yiin. When the inquiry turns to older 
epochs, the materials are much more meagre and unsatis- 
factory, and at present, at least, it does not seem feasible to 
reconstruct in detail the language which we may call Archaic 
Chinese, the language of the Chou dynasty, the language of 
the classics. But we are not entirely at a loss. Important 
conclusions can be drawn regarding this stage of Chinese, 
and that by four different means. Perhaps the most important 
of all will be a comparative study of the sinitic family of 
languages ; but for such researches time can hardly be said 
to be ripe as yet. The T'ai languages and the Tibeto-Burman 
languages will have to be thoroughly investigated and their 
most ancient forms established by comparative methods, 
before there is any use of comparing them with Chinese. But 
the three remaiijing sources are ready at hand even now, 
and some exan' will be given here to show how they can 
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caching new and interesting results about the 
I of Archaic Chinese. 


arst place there is the phonetic system of 
t Chinese, which by its Javunce gives us important 
have studied some cases of this kind in my Anahftic 
art/ of Chinese (1923), pp. 22 and 25. Another case of 
.me kind shall be studied here. 

glance at the rime tables by Si'-ma Kuang, embodied 
..h slight modifications in the introduction to the K‘ang-hi 
ctionary, will show that there is a regular correspondence 
.tween tables labelled as k'ai k'ou, i.e. open-mouthed ”, 
and tables called ho ¥ou “ close -mouthed This has in view 

the existence or absence of an intercalary u or w, a medial 
u'\ To the k‘ai k ou hd corresponds ho k‘ou kud, to k‘ai k‘ou 
kdng corresponds ho k'ou kivdng, to k'ai k^ou kmng answers 
ho k‘ou kuvang, etc. Now, if we go to the rimes of the Ts^ie 
yiln, about 500 years older than the rime tables, and arrange 
them according to the principles of the tables, and study 
particularly two groups of rimes, which in many respects are 
remarkably parallel, we obtain this table : — 


Division 

I. 

II. 

Ill and IV. 

III. 

IV. 


Rimes 
^ kdn 

tlj , W\ 

kicin 
^ kwn 


Rimes 
;(g kudn 
Qj , jpj kwan 
{111 kiivdn 
^ kkvvn 
j/iQ kvwen 


Division 

I. 

IL 

III and IV. 

III. 

IV. 


Rimes 
kdm 
^ kam 
^ kidm 
kwm 
kiem 


Rimes 

0 

0 

0 

/L jyiwvm 
0 


Thus in the -n group there are the whole series of ho k'ou 
rimes, but the -m group lacks ho k’ ’n nearly all 
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the rimes. We are obliged to ask ourselves 
is so, and the answer nearest at hand will evidentl} 
the reason is the final -m in the second group, 
labial, and is a labial, and there is 

possibility that there have really existed words like 
kiimn, kiivdm, at an earlier date, but that there has been 
kind of dissimilation, an antipathy to cognate ,sc 
in the same syllable, which has changed these syllabi 
some way or other, and thus caused a blank in the tabl 
the right. 

This, of course, is a mere guess, and we shall have to see i 
we can prove the theory. The first thing necessary will br 
to examine, if such a dissimilation tendency exists in Chinese. 

We can easily prove it to have existed already in Archaic 
Chinese. There is the character “ wind which in Anc. 
Chinese was piung. But the “ phonetic ” in the character is 
iL Anc. ¥iwmn with an -wi, which shows the Arch, sound of 
to have been pium. This is corroborated by the old book 
of poetry of the Chou dynasty, the Shi king, where regularly 
rimes with Anc. shm, ^ Ipyn, etc. Thus the re- 
construction Arch, piiim is safe. An exact parallel is 

the word Anc. yiuyig “ bear ”. That this was Arch. 
yium which has developed yium > yhing, just as pium > 
piling, is revealed by two of the most conservative of our 
actual dialects in China, Amoy and Swatow, where is 
pronounced him with the Archaic -m preserved. If thus 
evidently Arch, -ium has become > Anc. -iung, it must have 
been through dissimilation, because one did not suffer 
a labial, m, after another labial, 

Another interesting testimony to this tendency is given by 
modern Cantonese. Cantonese as a rule has preserved the 
Ancient final -m : ^ Anc. ham is Ca. kam. But when we 
come to A Anc. Viivmn, the -m of which can still be seen 
from Hakka fam, Sw^at. huam, then Cantonese has fan and 
not fam. Here dissimilation, the antipathy to the labial 
accumulation / : m has caused -m to become > ~n. 
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ow return to our table of the Anc. -an and -dm, etc., 
safely suppose that there have existed some Arch. 
ivam. etc., v^hich were changed into some- 
el se by dissimilation before the time of Anc. 

And what can we reasonably expect them to have 
10 If we take the cue from Cantonese, we may 
.ct that the very rich group of rimes I'udn, hvan, 
J:iv'r)n, lAwen. which in Anc. Chin, included a great 
ibcr of characters (see my Etudes sur la Phonologie 
linoise, pp. 1G8-73), conceals lots of Arch, hidm, hvam, 
■nedm, etc. The .iViic. rimes -iidn, etc., would thus have 
WD clSorcnt orify-ns : — 

O 

Arch, hidn iudm 

iinc. kiidn 

This agan is nothing but a guess, but fortunately we are 
able to prove it. There is one dialect conservative enough to 
reveal the Arch, stag? in a few isolated cases. It is once more 
the Swatow, There we iind : — 


Sv.\it. 

Anr*. 


Arch. 

harn 

xuln 

< 

xudrn 

lnia:n 

yivan 

< 

yicam 

^ rliiar.i 

tsnvdn 

< 

tsnvdm 


By this lucky find in tin Swatow diaicet we have been alle 
to account for the great lacuna in the system of Anc. Cliin. : — 


Anc. 

Anc. 

Anc. 

Anc. 

(Arch.) 

an 

nan 

dm 

0 

{uhn) 

an 

^van 

am 

0 

{tvam) 

idn 

iivdn 

iam 

0 

{iwdm) 


The Arch. Chin, was more complete, but -m becoming -n by 
dissimilation, the Arch, -udm etc. went over to nan etc. 
(2nd column), and so the gap was the result. 

This example will be sufficient to show what I mean by 
studying Arch. Chin, by aid of the system of Anc. Chin. 
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There lire two more means, even more important, for 
investigating the archaic sound system. One is the 
script: the compoimd characters, characters composed 
of a radical and a phonetic*; and the other is th e 
rimes of the Shi kingd lioth these materials carry 
us back mainly to Chou time. And though they offer many 
peculiarities and irregularities^ still there are certain general 
laws which can be studied, Liws of paramount value. 

By aid of the compoimd characters I was able, in my 
Analytic Dictionary, to make certain curious reconstructions. 
Among other things, I showed that certain initial and final 
consonants existed in Arch. Chin, which were dropped 
before the time of Anc. Chin. Thus in ^ Anc. iivong there 
was an earlier d-, which accounts for its being phonetic in 
a long series of words with dental initials, ^ Anc. fung. 
^ d'ung, etc. And if Anc. liat is phonetic 

in Ji/d, it is because there was in a dental final 
consonant, lost, or rather changed into -i before the 
time of Anc. Chin. I wish to take up this latter case again, 
and propose a modification of my earlier theor}% which 
I think will be advantageous. 

I started in my Dictionary from the axiom that Anc. 
lidi could not have been an earlier lidt pure and simple, 
for then lidt as well should have lost its -t. It was 
impossible to assume that uf two absolutely identicjii Arch. 
li^dt one ^'ij would become Anc. Udt and another Anc. 
lud. It was near •A hand then to redect upon a -cl in : 
Arch, lidd >Anc. Vdi, and I found a suppoi:- for this idea 
in the fact that in the great majority of cases, where character 
composition reveals a final cansonanc lost before Anc. Chin., 

1 The rimes of the Shi king have been determined by Ivu Ten-wu and 
Tuan Yu-ts'ai, and Legge conveniently has recorded the rimes according 
to the latter authority. It seems to me that both Ku and Tuan are inclined 
to exaggerate and see rimes even in places where it is very doubtful if 
the poet ever intended the lines to rime, but on the whole their researches 
are clever and convincing. 
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the word in question has the falling tone: Anc. lidi" 

(with phon. lidt), -[tt; sidi" (phon. in f[B; sidt), p'o" (with 
phon. iQ h'vk), etc. It is a well-known fact that, in the 
initials, voiced consonants entailed a low tone in Anc. 
Chin. — it is still so in many dialects : g d'ien^ but ^ fien''. 
I therefore drew the fairly natural conclusion that was 
an Arch. liad, and that the -d pulled down the voice pitch 
towards the end of the syllable, causing the falling tone still 
preserved in Anc. UdP, 

But I have been thinking of late that I may have inverted 
cause and effect. It is possible that the nature of the end 
consonant did not determine the tone, but that the tone 
was original and has influenced the nature 
of the final. In such a case the final may have been 
not a -d but a -t : — 

Arch. lidt > lidd^ > Anc. /uu'\ 

Whereas lidt without a falling inflexion (with “ even ’’ 
tone) preserved its final 4 : Anc. lidt, a lidt with its falling 
inflexion changed its 4 into -d and then this -d into -i. In 
the same way fg Anc. p'd" (with phon. g h'vk) would not 
have been an Arch, p’ag, as I supposed in my Dictionary, 
but a p'ak'" with falling tone, and p'ak'" > p'ag" > p'd". 

This modification of the doctrine is of considerable 
importance. Instead of labouring with a difference in final 
consonant : — 

lidt phonetic in lidd (> lidi^) 

S tfi v'ag (>y«') 

we introduce a new tonal phenomenon : — 

^Ij lidf phonetic in lidC (> lidi") 

S b‘'Dk' „ jp'ak'' {>'p‘a'). 

This means a bold tone theory. It is well known that the 
Chinese philologists for many hundred years have reckoned 
four tones, without counting the high and low variants : — 
tan- (p‘ing, even) tan'' (k‘u, falling) 

Van' (shang, rising) tat (ju, “ entering,” abrupt). 
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The placing of tat as a fourth tone is more a convenient 
arrangement than a logical procedure. It may be said, of 
course, that the abrupt ending in tat is a musical quality, 
an “ exabrupto comparable to the inflexion variations of 
the first three tones. But from the point of view of general 
phonetics it can be said that the above system means that 
whereas syllables like tan can be modified by three musical 
inflexions, syllables like tat have no tone variations. My 
theory above would purport, that just as well as you may 
distinguish tan- and tail" even to-day, the Archaic Chinese 
distinguished also taf and tai". But as the latter became 
> tair > tai^ (or to") before the sixth century a.d., the Chinese 
philologists have never known any tone variation in syllables 
like tat (ju slicng). 

Phonetically there is nothing more curious in the 
opposition taf : taf than in tayf : ^a?^\ So there is no 
obstacle on that account. The question now is : What 
can be said against and for the theory ? 

As far as I can see there can be no serious objection. 
One might argue, that if ^Ij was Arch, licit and was Arch. 
lidf, one would expect them to rime in the Shi king. In 
point of fact there is a fair number of examples where such 
words rime : — 

^Ij Anc, lidt : ^ jpiu'Dt : ^ ydf < -f (Legge, p. 352) ; 

^ ngiivvt : ^ d'dt : ^ ydf < f (Legge, p. 472) ; 

hiot : ^ ydf < -f : ^ pudt : sidf < -f (Legge, p. 510); 

dz^uit : ngudf < -t : ^ phcnt (Legge, p. 545). 

However, rimes like these — type ^Ij Anc. lidt riming with 
the type Anc. lidf — are relatively rare in the Shi king ; 
as a rule those types are kept apart in the rimes. But this 
is nothing astonishing, for the same can be said of the types 
kayf : kaif. On the whole, words with different tones do 
not easily rime in the Shi, even if they have identical finals 
for the rest. A brief examination of the rimes recorded by 
Legge after Tuan Yii-ts'ai will show, that in say 80 per 
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cent of the rimes one has stayed within the even, rising, and 
falling tones respectively. In the same way we must expect 
lidt : lidt'" not to rime but for exceptional cases such as 
those mentioned just now. 

The reasons for the theory on the other hand seem to me 
to be quite strong. 

(1) In the first place there are a great number of characters, 

the composition of which will be much easier to understand 
by aid of the new theory. This is not only true in cases like 
n : where an Arch. licit' comes closer to the phonetic 

m licit than an Arch. *Udd. It is still more so in cases like 

Anc. hk phonetic in Anc. ^ Anc. sidk phonetic in 
^ Anc. ts'uo^. 

Here my earlier theory : — 

{d)uk phonetic in d^dg, 

^ sidk ,, ^ ts'uog, 

is by no means so plausible as my modified theory : — 
(d)pk phonetic in d^dk^, 

^ sidk ,, ^ ts'uok^, 

(2) Secondly, the modified theory explains better the 
many interesting cases, where one character has two or more 
readings : — 

^ Anc. d'cik to measiHe, 

„ d'uo^ Si measure, a rule ; 

^ sBk to block up, 

,, sdi^ frontier ; 

^ di^iak to hit with an arrow, 

„ di'ia' to send off an arrow ; 

^ tsiet solid (adj.), 

„ a pledge ; 

^ 'dk bad, 

„ -wo' (find bad) to hate ; 

idk to change, 

„ ie" (changeable) easy ; 

dz%dk to eat, 

„ {d)%i'" food. 
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My earlier theory purported a fairly considerable difference 
between the phases of the stems : — 

^ d'dk : d'uog, ^ ‘dk : ‘uog, ^ Sdk : sag, ^ idk : ieg, etc. 

With the modified theory the similarity would become 
much greater : — 

^ d^dk : d'uok^, ^ 'dk : ‘uok^, ^ sdk : sdk'", ^ idk : iek^, 
^ dz'idk : dziak'', ^ dz'iok : {d)zik^, ^ tsiet : 

And, as it is but reasonable to admit, that in the cases with 
loss of the final consonant the vocalism has developed 
differently, from Archaic down to Ancient Chinese, than in 
words with preserved -k, -t, it is possible or even probable 
that in Archaic time the forms were even more similar, 
perhaps identical, apart from the tone. They would 
then be parallels to well-known cases, where a difference in 
fimction is expressed exclusively by a change of tone : e.g. : 
^ hao' good : hao^ to love, ivang~ king : wang"' to be king, 
etc. It is clear, then, that the supposition of Arch. -A:\ -r, 
instead of my earlier -g, -d, explains these words with double 
readings exceedingly well. 

(3) In the third place, as a kag, for instance, is 
phonetically so similar to a kang, we would expect that in 
compound characters a kag often enough should be used 
as phonetic in a kayig and vice versa. This practically 
never takes place, which speaks rather in favour of an Arch. 
kak^ and not a kag. 

(4) In the fourth and last place there is a very suggestive 
case in the character ^ ydi^. This character was sometimes 
used in the oldest classics (e.g. Shu king : T'ang shi, and 
Shi king : Kotan) for another word ^ ydt '' when ? which ? 

It would be strange if for ya^ one vTote ^ ydd, but very 
intelligible that with a slight carelessness one wrote ^ ydt^ 
instead of ^ ydt. 

Taken together I think the four reasons advanced here 
give an amount of probability which is practically equal to 
certainty. 
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I wish to emphasize that this new theory of mine does 
not entail, that in the hundreds of cases when in my Analytic 
Dictionary I have given formulas like this : Anc. lidp < -d, 

these formulas are wrong; they are certainly not. 
It is almost certain that licit^ has passed a stage lidd^ 
before becoming licli^. Only we can reach a still older 
stage liciC than that indicated by the formula Udi' <: ~d. 
A parallel will show the wisdom of supposing a transitory 
stage lidd^^ etc. A few centuries a.d. (cf. p. 789 below), 
when final -t in cases like licit (without falling tone). 
Cant, lit, ord inary sheny, commenced in its turn to disappear 
in Northern China, it first became > d> h (fricative 8 as in 
English ^^at), which is shown by many ancient transcriptions, 
where it stands for foreign r : yiiet (> nieh) for Nir- in 

Nirvana, etc., and also by Sino-Korean, where it is repre- 
sented by an ~l : ^!j {licit > {l)icih =) iaL 

From this question of final consonants we pass on to an 
important problem of Archaic vocalism. 

In looking over the columns of Ancient Chinese in my 
Analytic Dictionary, one finds that in nine cases out of ten 
the so-called phonetic agrees phonetically very nicely with 
the compound : ^ tsiu phon. in ^ tsiu and ^ d'^iii ; 

Mm phon. in ^[j- Mm, gf ychn, ^ g'idm. The initials are 
identical or at least cognate, and so are the principal vowels 
and the final consonants. But there are some glaring 
exceptions. Most of them I have been able to explain by 
conclusions as to the sounds in Archaic Chinese in my 
Dictionary. But one important point where I left the 
incongruence open for future discussion, will be discussed here. 

Both in the compoimd characters and in the rimes of 
the Shi king there are a number of cases where -a and -o, 
according to the readings in Ancient Chinese, go together. 

Let us mention the following cases : — 

Anc. nga having phon. ^ nguo ; 

^ ha and huo, double readings ; 
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^ ha riming with ^ ym (Legge, p. 253) ; 
g ha — derivate ya riming with ^ ngiioo and ^ dz^uo 

(Legge 614) ; 

>f nga riming Math ^ kiu'o (Legge 299) ; 

T ya riming with ^ niivo (Legge 26) ; 

^ ya riming with ^ kuo (Legge 206) ; 

ma riming with ^ t.fiwo (Legge 17) ; 
a derivate ^ riming with ^ (Legge 37) ; 

^ 7ija having phon. 7iuo ; 
a ts'ia and tsiwo, double readings ; 
ts'ia and hi wo, double readings ; 
ia having phon. ^ iwo ; 

tsia phonetic in ^ tsiwo, ^ tm, riming with ^ yiio 
(Legge 181) ; 

zia riming with dz^uo (Legge 614) ; 

^ zia having phon. ^ iwo ; 

JS. hwa phon. in % huo, riming with ^ Im (Legge 376) ; 
^ k'tva phon. in ^ k\io ; 

^ yiva riming with ^ tuo. 

There are several possibilities of explaining this discrepancy, 
from the point of view of Anc. Chin., in the principal vowel. 

The first would be to suppose, that Arch. Chin, as well 
as Anc. Chin, had -a and -o respectively in these characters, 
and that the inventors of the compoimd characters and the 
poets considered the vowels ~a and -o sufficiently similar to 
allow of a certain licentia. But there are several facts which 
forbid such an interpretation. There are some instances in 
the Shi king where these fatal -a words rime, not only with 
-0 but also with -xi : — 

Sf ia : ^ jiu (Legge 251) ; 

wa : ^ miu (Legge 129) ; 

^ ywa : ^ fin (Legge 251). 

Now a licentia poetica allowing a : o to rime, and permitting 
0 : xc to rime is conceivable, a rime a : is really too bad. 
Another testimony to the same effect is this. Neither in the 
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phonetic series nor in the Shi king rimes do you find any 
confusion oi-dng {-ivcuig) imA-uong {-iivong). There are some 
exceptions to this rule, but quite rare, -dng and -ojig as 
a rule are kept strictly apart. Now, if ~dng and -ong were 
not considered to be sufficiently similar to rime or to serve 
for each other in the phonetic series, why should -a and 
-o be ? 

This first alternative, that 1^ was a nga and ^ was a 
nguo in Archaic just as well as in Ancient Chinese, is there- 
fore out of question. We must assert that either 1^ was 
no nga or ^ was no nguo in Archaic Chinese. 

Professor H. Maspero has already in his book Le dialecte 
de Tch'a7ig~7}gan sous les Tang {BEFEO., 1920, p. 15) had his 
attention directed towards this problem. He asserts as his 
belief, that certain words of the type ^ Anc. la (Mand. kia) 
had derived from an archaic 1:6 (by d he means an open o), 
and directly rimed with words like ^ niivo (which Maspero 
writes n^id, also with open d). But we cannot simply be 
satisfied with this assertion. On the one hand, he gives no 
reasons for his belief. On the other hand, he deals exclusively 
with words of the type ^ Anc. ka, ^ 7 iga, ya (without 
any i), i.e. words which in Mandarin have -a (/i\h, ija, hia, 
sha, 7}ia, pa), and he does not consider the words of the type 
Anc. ia, tsm (with medial ?‘), i.e. words which in 
Mand. have become ge, die, she, etc.^ And yet these latter 
belong to the problem just as much as the former, as we have 
already seen. For just as ^ Anc. ka rimes with ^ yxio in 

^ If Maspero had taken into account not only the words of the " second 
division ” of the rime tables, i.e. words of the type ^ Anc. ka, etc., but 
also words of the “ third division ”, i.e. words of the type Anc. ia, 
he would have obtained, with the same interpretation of the 
Archaic vocaUsm, (Mand. ye) Arch, id, ^ (Mand. che) Arcli. idid. 
According to his own reconstruction system, however, (Maud, yil) 
was Arch, id and ^ (Mand. chu) was Arch, tiid, and it would be un- 
reasonable to suppose one id to have become ye, another id ^ to 
have become yil. Hence it is evident that Maspero has had in view only 
words of the type ^ Anc. ka (second division). 
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the Sh'i king, so ^ tsia rimes with ^ yuo ; and just as ^ 
¥iva is phonetic in ^ ¥uo, so ^ tsia is phonetic in ^ tsitvo. 
Thus it is necessary to take up the question as a whole, to 
discuss various possibilities and fix on the solution which can 
be proved. 

In tackling our problem there are logically two possibilities : 

Either ^ Anc. nguo comes from an Arch. 7igua, and there- 
fore is phon. in 1^ Anc. nga ; 

Or ^ Anc. nguo is phon. in 1^ Anc. nga because this 
comes from some kind of Arch, ngo, as Maspero suggests. 

The former possibility cannot be brushed aside without 
being seriously confuted. There are several things which speak 
in favour of it. In the first place we might mention a curious 
series of corresponding words in Tibetan and Chinese : — 

Anc. C. nguo Tib. Inga 
§ nguo nga 

^ ngnvo nga 


This looks very suggestive, but proves little about any 
Arch. Chin, -a in those words. It is just as possible that -a 
is secondary as that it is primary, and, besides, as long as an 
all round comparison between Chinese and Tibetan has not 
been made, it is too risky to draw conclusions from some 
forms like that chosen at random. 

In the second place there is a curious gap in the system of 
Anc. Chinese. In the Anc. Chin, rimes -a, -a, -o, and ~u 
there are the following finals (the characters are the Ts‘ie 
yiin rimes) : — 


Division K‘ai k‘ou Ho k'ou 

I 

II JiiiL la 

III, IV u 0 


Ho k'ou 
^ huo 

^ ^ kill 


The final -iwa to be expected in the second column 
(Div. Ill) does not exist but for a couple of isolated and 
dubious characters. It would be very tempting to suppose 
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that there had in Arch. Chin, existed words like ^ *m’a 
and Hskva, and that these later on, by mfluence of the 
w, had passed into ^ nvo and tsiwo^ as they are pronounced 
in Anc. Chinese. This would explain in an excellent way 
cases like : — 

^ iivo < *Hm phonetic in ^ ia. 

tskvo < Hsiwa with phonetic ^ tsia. 

But the difficulty of the theory is immediately evident. 
There are no gaps in the Divisions I and II. As soon as it 
comes to explaining why ^ Anc. ngiio is phonetic in 
nga, it will not do to suppose ^ nguo to be derived from an 
Arch. *ngua {nguo < ngua), for then we would collide with 
the ngud (e.g. the char. Anc. 7igud) of Division I (rime 
;Ji^) or with the nguKi (e.g. the char. % Anc. ngiva) of the 
Division II (rime J^). If ^ had been a which had 

developed into 7iguo, then certainly ngud and % yigiva 
should also have developed > nguo, iigivo, which is not the case. 

Of course one might answer, that the ~ud (rime of 
Anc. Chin., e.g. ngud, in its turn has come from something 
else. This objection we must consider, and, as we shall see, 
this will give us a solid point of departure in solving the whole 
problem. 

In point of fact, we are able to prove that the finals of the 
first division : Anc. rime ^ -d {kd, etc.) and Anc. rime ^ 
-ud (H; hud, ngud, etc.) had really some kind of 
a as principal vowel in Arch, just as well as in Anc. 
Chinese. This is clearly shown both by compoimd characters 
and by the Shi king rimes. In both sources it goes together 
with a rime ^ of the Tsde yiin, which now is pronoimced -i 
in Mandarin, but which was an earlier -io and a still earlier 
-m. Thus pf Anc. k^d is phon. in ^ '^g^ is phon. 

in ^ pud has for phon. ^ etc. And in the 

Shi king Anc. yd and 4 ^ t‘d rime with ^ (Legge, 
75), fpj ya with g; ngjia (Legge, 78), ^ mud and ^ ts'd 
with ^ ia (Legge, 93), ^ M with ^ d/'ig (Legge, 209), and 
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SO on. Thus the nature of the Anc. -a, -ud rimes (first division) 
as some kind of -a finals also in Arch. Chin, is firmly established. 

With this fact as a solid point of departure, we can go on 
and state that neither in the compound characters, nor 
in the Shi king rimes do these Anc. -n, ~iid go together with 
words of the Anc. Chin, category -iivo (Ts^ie yiin rimes 

^). I know of only two exceptions to this rule.^ On the 
whole, the rule is remarkably strict. This shows conclusively 
that the Anc. -no and -iivo in words like ^ nguo, tsiwj 
(Tsde yiin rimes did not derive from any Arch. -*«a, 

; these words in all likelihood had their -o as principal 
vowel in Arch. Chin, as well. 

With these two points firmly established, we can take up 
the te, fa, ia, tsia, etc. words for a final examination. 

Maspero has already pointed out that the Anc. -a type 
cleaves up into two Arch, types, for one of which he supposes 
an Arch. -(3. But the matter is even more complicated than 
that. The -a and -ia types taken together (Tshe yiin rime 
are shown by the compound characters and by the Shi king 
rimes to split up into three neatly distinguished groups : — 
(a) One group in character composition and in the Shi king 
rimes goes together with words in Anc. -a, -ud, [-ie <)ia 
(Tshe yiin rimes To this group belong : — 

Jp Anc. ha phon. in ^ hd and riming with ^ (Legge, 
136); 

ma phon. in 0 mud and riming with ^ hd and ^ d'^ig 
(Legge, 209) ; 

sa phon. in ^ sd and riming with ^ td and g "^^9 jig 
(Legge, 481) ; 

^ ts'a phon. in ^ ts‘d : 

^ ia phon. in ^ Vd and ^ d'Hg ; 

US dz^ ia with phon, ^ t'd and riming with ^ bjig (Legge, 
29); 

® sia with phon. jfk ts'ig ; 

1 [g kiio phon. in ^ kd ; and dzd phon. in ^ ts‘ i wo. 
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k\va phon. in ^hud\ 
ywa phon. in ^ yud ; 

% ngiva riming with ^ ngjia (Legge, 307). 

Further, of course, we have to add various derivates, 
such as : 5®, ft. ft. ^ ; St ; 

S''* ii?. ^ y| ^1] Aim ; 

None of the words of this group ever have anything to do, 
either in script or in Shi king rimes, with words in Anc. 
-no, in'o. 

(6) The second group goes together, in the script and in the 
Shi king rimes, with words in Anc. -no, -itvo (Tshe yiin 
rimes and, rarely, ~iu (Ts'ie yiin rime ^). This 

is the group which gave occasion to our inquiry. Here we have 
then (see pp. 778-9 above) in the first place ^ Anc. nga, 
M. S T. M r«, ^ ma, a 2JCt, ^ nja, 

fs'ia, Wf ia, tsia^ m ACL Aim, ^ A'^^m, yiva ; 
and secondly, of course, various derivates, e.g. m, 

m, n ig, ig, ii. ra, Bg. m. y«, m- ps si, ir,. 

^JS|- m, n,i »>a, PE, •g. ffi SE b‘a, 

M isia, dz ‘a,m tsia. ^ sia, ia. This group never 

has anything to do, in script or Shi king rimes, with words 
in Anc. -d, -nd, -ia (Tshe yiin rimes ^). 

(c) Thirdly, there are cases like ^ Anc. s/a\ which has 
^ ts'idk for phonetic and which itself is phonetic in ^ silik. 
Here we evidently have to reconstruct an Ajch. final -A*' 
with falling tone : ^ sia^ < -A\^ this -A (becoming -g and 
then) dropping long before Anc. Chinese. To this group 
belong : — 

Ik 6in' < -A^ as stated above ; 
dz'a^ < -A' phon. in ^ tsdh ; 

< ‘A' with phon. ?>‘»A ; 

55 < -A' phon. in ^ *aA ; 

^ This -ja' < then was distinguished from the -iak of the rime table 
^ (Ts'ie yiin rime |j§) : nglak, etc., by the length of the 

vowel. 
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^ dz^ia^ < -A;\ alternative reading di'iah (with derivates 
zia" < -k^ and 0 dz'ia'" < k^) ; 

ft tsia^ < -A’\ alternative reading tsidk and with phon. 

"h ; 

ia'" < -k^ with phon. itself phonetic in 'fi^ idk ; 

^ sia' < -k with phon. sidk and itself phon. in ^ 

sia^ < -k'' ; 

tsia^ < -k^ with phon. siivo'' < -k (J^ also phon. in 
tsidk). 

Out of these three types, (a), (6), and (c), which go to make 
up the finals -a, ia (Ts'ie yiin rime J|^) of Anc. Chin., the first 
one is immediately clear. The second and third types need 
further elucidation : — 

{a) was simply Arch. -(i{-ia) ; jfJIJ ^a, ^ etc. 

{h) Maspero's proposal of an open d is certainly justified, 
as we have seen that it goes together with ~uo, iivo — sometimes 
even with ~iu — in both the compound characters and in the 
Shi* king rimes. But we are hardly authorized to suppose 
an ordinary open o, of the same kind as in rime -iivo 
as Maspero does, an o something like Germ. Gott, kommen. 
For we have seen that in this special case the o sound has 
developed into > Anc. Chin. ~a, whereas -ma has developed 
> ill > ii. It is true it would be possible to admit : — 

^ Arch, kd > Anc. ka > Mand. kia, but : 

> Anc. kiwo > Mand. kii, 

where the conditions are not parallel because of the w (the 
existence of which Maspero, however, denies : “ ^ kid ” !). 
But it would be quite unreasonable in cases like : — 

Arch, kwo > kwa, but : 

^ ,, kiivb (> kill >) kil. 

Here the iv exists in both cases, and to suppose that one 
-wo became -iva and another -wd became ii (w) is plainly 
impossible. There must have been some diSerence in 
quality between the two o in and 

Here we have reached our last difficulty in the matter, a 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1928. 51 
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difficulty which appears quite serious. For if we suppose a 
gradual opening of the vowel : d> d> a, over ‘‘ d grave ” 
to a aigu ” (e.g. ^ Arch, kd > M > Anc. ka), we shall be 
entirely at a loss to account for the fact that the other words 
with d, words like ^ kd (with original d, see p. 782 above) 
have not participated in the evolution d > a. 
That a ^ has remained kd the whole time while ^ from kd 
over kd has become ka is evidently out of the question. There- 
fore the formula d > d > a cannot be satisfactory. The 
solution of the problem is furnished by a parallel during 
T'ang time in another rime. The final in the Tshe yiin rime 
iX. kdiig, with an o sound more open than Gott, kommen, 
something like Engl, law, popularly an intermediate between 
o and d, has developed like this, as Maspero has cleverly 
shown ^ : — 

JX kdng > kcidng > kdmig > kang. In the closed syllable, 
with final -ng, this has taken place as late as in T‘ang time. 
Now I propose to find exactly the same development in the 
open syllable ^ kd, id at a much earlier date : Arch. 
kd > kdd > kda > Anc. ka. 

The advantage of this solution is seen immediately. On 
the one hand it is natural that ^ kd rimes with ^ yuo and 
that ^ tHd rimes with ^ yuo and ^ ts%iro and is phonetic 
in ^ ^ao and tsiivo. On the other hand, it is easily con- 
ceivable that : — 

liwa has become Icivau > hiva, whereas : 
m kiwo has become kiu > kil, 

(c) The third group, the words with an Arch, final guttural, 
^ sia'" < -k^, etc,, needs an additional remark. Some of 
the words which the script indicates as belonging to this 
category, namely ^ di'ia, ia, ^ sia, sometimes rime, in 
the Shi king, with word^ in ~uo, -iwo, and even -m, just as 
did the words of the category (h) Arch, kd, etc.), e.g. : — 
M d z‘ia' < riming with ^ ngiwo (Legge, 131). 

This seems very strange and needs elucidation. 

1 Le diaUcte de TcVang-ngan sous les Tang, p. 79. 
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In fact, the said three words in Anc. -ia < -Jc share the 
peculiarity of these rimes with some other words in Arch. 

namely some -wo'<-yt\ I have foimd seventeen to my mind 
undeniable rimes of this kind (Legge, pp. 40, 59, 131, 134, 
155, 175, 187, 258, 275, 366, 394 bis, 456, 472, 510, 518, 535) 


^ dz'ia^ < rimes 
:j^ in'" < ,, 

sia' < -k'" „ 

^ hio'" < -k^ 

^ luo"" < -k^ ,, 

^ 7niio^ < ~k^ ,, 


with ^ ngiivo, Jjb iivo ; 

,, PI puo, H kill, ^ kiu'o, j 

5? M ^ ts'iwo ; 

„ \J§ kiivo, kuo. If ; 

„ kuo ; 

,, M li d'^iwo, ^ kiwo^ 


7igiu ; 


sue'" < 'i' 
hico^ < -k^ 
^ d'no^ < ~k^ 


„ „ ^ 7i'ziwo, ^ 71UO ; 

,, „ [51 kuo, ^ d'^iivo, kuo, ^ iiiio ; 

33 33 M 


We seem to be forced to conclude that either the words 
to the left, Jlj* d'iia, etc., had really no Arch, final guttural ; 
or that they had and that the words to the right, ngiwo, 
etc., also had it. The first alternative is out of the 
question ; the script leaves no doubt as to their final guttural, 
nor does the Shi king, which in other places makes those 
words rime with ju sheng words, e.g. < -A;' : ^ zijik : 

^ 'dk (Legge, 329) ; siivo'^ < -k'" : ^ tsiak : ^ ¥vk 
(Legge, 374), etc. The other alternative would carry us very 
far, and force us to reconstruct Arch, final gutturals in 
large groups of words in ~uo, -iivo, -iu, which seems very 
risky on the strength of less than a score of Shi king rimes. 
Fortunately we have a third possibility. There is a striking 
fact which points the way. It is true that the words to the 
right, 7 igiivo, sometimes rime with words 

of the type in'" < ~k and ^ ^uuo'" < -i", but they never 
rime with words of the type Anc. tuok, what we call ju 
sheng words, i.e. words which have preserved their -k down to 
Anc. Chinese and to our times. This can be no mere chance, 
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and it clearly shows that already in Chou time the final 
guttural in words of the type ^ yimok^ must have 

commenced to weaken (it soon dropped entirely) : 

Hence, while rimes like ^ kiwo : tuok were 

inadmissible, some occasional rimes were possible like: 

^ muok^ : m kiivo ; 

^icok" : ^ kuo ; 

^ iau : ^ kiivo, 

This last one is after all such a poor hedge-rime (cases 
of this kind therefore are very rare), that it is tempting 
to propose that in words like the Arch, final was 

not an -iak^ but an -icik^, and that after the loss of -k ^ ^id 
would have participated in the evolution id > idd > ia of 
above (p. 786). But this is unfavourable to the explanation 
of the script (^ idk phon. in etc.) and is hardly allowable 
from so frail premises. 

^ ^ 

Just as this paper was ready for print — it formed the 
basis of a lecture in the School of Oriental Studies in London 
in January, 1928 — I received an article by Dr. Walter Simon 
of Berlin,^ in which this scholar touches upon several of our 
problems above and makes some highly interesting suggestions, 
which must be examined before the discussion can be said 
to be complete. 

In my Analytic Dictionary I have strictly limited the 
cases, in which I reconstruct an Arch, final dental or 
guttural (lost before Anc. Chin.), to such where 
character composition gives clear proofs ; cases like 
^Ij lint phonetic in liai discussed above (pp. 773 ff.). Simon 
wants to show that such a loss of an Arch, final consonant 
has taken place in infinitely more numerous cases, and that 
enormous groups of words, which in Anc. Chin. (Ts‘ie yiin) end 
in vowel, have really terminated in some consonant at an 

^ " Zur Rekonstruktion der altchinesischen Endkonsonanten,'’ Mitteih 
ungen des Seminars /. Orienialische Sprachen, Bd. xxx, Abt. I, 21 pp. 
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earlier date, also in a great number of cases where the script 
does not reveal anything of the kind. 

Be it first remarked that Simon is not satisfied with the 
kind of Arch, final consonants which I had earlier supposed : 
-p, -t, -k in ordinary jii sJieng : ^ tap, kdt, niuk, and 
-d, -g, in cases like Anc. Anc. He proposes 

that the former were voiced explosives, -h, -d, -g, and 
the latter, faate de mieux, voiced fricatives : -y : — 

^ tab, kdd, mug, 

m lidh, illy (S as in Eng. ^^at, y as in Xorth German 

Wa^en). 

For this amendment of my system he gives no valid reasons. 
He adduces, on the one hand, that in Anc. Tibetan, probably 
a cognate language, there are no -p, -t, -k but only -b, -d, ~g, 
and therefore it would be likely that Arch. Chinese had also 
~d, ~g, which later lost their voice and became ~p, ~t, -k 
as in German {Bad pronounced bat). This is a mere guess. 
Why the Tibetan sounds {~b, -d, -g) should necessarily be the 
primary ones and the Chinese the secondary ones it 
is difficult to see. It is just as possible that Tibetan -b, -d, ~g 
have originated through sonorization of -p, ~f, -k in certain 
positions (sandhi) and then been generalized as final con- 
sonants. Or — still more likely — Tibetan may have had both 
-b, -d, -g and -p, d, ~k (as I think I can show Chinese had) 
and then the latter have changed into -h, -d, -g by analogy 
with the former, a generalization and simplification quite in 
accordance with the nature of the Sinitic languages. Of all 
this we can know nothing at present, and the conditions in 
Tibetan prove nothing about Chinese. On the other hand, 
Simon reminds of the fact, that the ju sheng -t {-d according 
to him) in ancient transcriptions serves for foreign r and is 
rendered by I in Sino-Korean (^ij Anc. kdt, S.K. kal). He 
thinks this proves the voiced nature {-h, -d, -g) in Archaic 
Chinese. But it certainly does not. It is true that in 
some part- of Northern China fij kdt must have been MS, 
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etc., in T'ang time and even earlier, as on the one hand Sino- 
Korean (about a.d. 600), on the other hand Buddhistic 
transcriptions like f ^ 0 kiat-mnd ~ karma, in which 8 
transcribes r, plainly show. But this voiced final -8 
did evidently not exist in early Han time, for 
then foreign -r was transcribed differently, i.e. by 
Chinese -n, e.g. ^ -dnsi^dk = Arsak} 

That the transformation > -8 was purely local (evidently 
some Northern dialect) and not general is proved by Sino- 
Japanese, both Go-on (fifth and sixth centuries a.d.) and 
Kan-on (seventh century). Both of them clearly show that 
their loan words were based on Chinese forms in -p, -t, -k, 
not in -h, ~d, -g. This is proved by a parallel. Ancient 
Japanese had no final -yig, and therefore they reproduced 
Chinese p^ij kdng by kagu (> kau > kd). If the Japanese 
had heard a ^ kdg they would decidedly have rendered 
this also by kagu and not by kaku. As, however, we find 
both Go-on and Kan- on ^ kaku, they must have heard 
a kdk, not a kdg. The parallel indicates that the ancient 
J apanese heard also ||ij kdt and ^ kdj), for if they had heard 
kdd and kdh they would reasonably have rendered it by 
kadu (modem kadzu) and kabu, and not, as they did, in fact, 
by katu (modern katsu) and kaj>u (modern kd). 

Thus Simon’s reconstruction for ju sheng words ^ tab, 
§|J kdd, mug hangs in the air. We must be careful not 
to draw any conclusions without positive proofs. We 
know the voiceless final values, -p, ~t, -k, in the Chinese 
ju sheng words, because they still exist in the Southern dialects, 
and we know they were such in Ahc. Chinese also by the 
testimony of Sino- Japanese (with the exception of the local 
Northern evolution -^ > -8 just mentioned). It needs verv 
strong positive proofs before we should dare to put 
in other values for Arch. Chinese, and such proofs have 
not been furnished. 

Still more unlikely is Simon’s construction liai < liciS, 

1 See r. Hirth, China and the Homan Orient, 1885, p. 139. 
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Ify iu < illy. His only reason for supposing fricative finals 
in words of this type is that no other consonants 
are at disposal, -t, -Jc he thinks would not do 
in these words, and -7i, -ng exist in other word-groups — 
so no other sounds are left than -S, -y / As we shall see 
presently, Simon wants to reconstruct final -y in large groups, 
thousands of words. That this very peculiar sound -y (which 
generally appears in other languages only as a modification of 
g) should be one of the most common regular finals in Arch. 
Chin, is more than improbable. The difficulty is, in fact, 
solved by my proposal p. 774 above. Simon was forced to this 
artificial construction because he believed in my earlier 
axiom, that there must have been a different final 
consonant in Udt and in lidp. He made the same 
distinction as I did, though with different (and, in my 
opinion, untenable) values : — 

Karlgren, 1923 : ^Ij Udt, lidP < lidd. 

Simon, 1928 : lidd, lidi' < UdS. 

Karlgren, 1928 : ^Ij Jidt, lidp < lidt^. 

My new construction saves us from the difficulty of both 
Hidd and *fe§. 

But, as already stated, Simon wants to apply the final 
dentals and gutturals (-S, -y, according to his system) not 
only to such cases where the character composition 
gives positive proof, but to other large word-groups as well. 
In order to do so, in the first place he condemns my theory 
{Anal. Diet., p. 28) that the loss of the Arch, final consonants 
entailed the falling tone (Karlgren, 1923, lidd > lidi^). 
As stated above (pp. 774 ff.), I think he is right to a certain 
extent. I believe I have inverted cause and effect, and that 
I should have said : the falling tone on the Arch. lidi^ 
caused the evolution lidt" > lidd'^ > Udi^. But Simon goes 
farther and too far : he denies that there is any connexion 
at all between the falling tone in words of the type ^\} Anc. 
lidi", ill" and their loss of final consonants. Some statistics 
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suffice to show that this is inadmissible. If we go to my 
Analytic Dictionary (containing about 6,000 common 
characters) and examine the cases where the loss of an Arch, 
final is proved by the character composition, we shall find 
that in all the cases where we can prove the loss of a dental 
(type lidt^ > lidi^) Ave have the falling ton e — a 
great number of cases in forty-five different phonetic series. 
And the loss of a guttural final indicated by the script (type 
iuk^ > iu^) is combined Avith the falling tone in 
a great number of cases in sixty-two different phonetic series. 
Against this Simon can put up only seventeen phonetic series, 
which offer cases of a loss of guttural (revealed by the script) 
with other tones {p^ing sheng and sJiang sheng). He makes 
the very interesting obser\^ation that in all these “ exceptional ” 
cases it is a question of a lost guttural, not of a dental. 

The seventeen cases (many of them isolated AAwds) collected 
by Simon (p. 3) are to be found in the following series in my 
Dictionanj : |5:, 

M, e g- 

^ Anc. ‘ya^ (phon. in ^ kdi, etc.) — guttural final proved by 
the derivates glj yvk. 

Anc. ^kdu (phon, in ^ ^kdu, etc.) — guttural final 
proA'ed by the deri Abates ^ yak, 

^ Anc. j.9U (phon. in d'^iju, etc.) — guttural final proved 
by the derivates d'Hiik, ^ d'iek. 

Some more cases, besides those adduced by Simon, can be 
found, especially in the series ^ and also in some rarer 
characters (cf. p. 806 below). 

Because of these cases Simon brushes aside the general 
rule — ^the connexion between the failing tone and the lost 
Arch, final revealed by the script — which, as far as 
the dentals are concerned, is absolute — and thinks he has his 
freedom to suppose the same final guttural as that in 
iu' (with the final guttural inferred from the phon. 
^ kuk), in many other words without regard to the tone, in 
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even and rising tone words, just as well as in falling tone words. 
This denial of the falling tone rule, however, is not allowable, 
and not even necessary for Simon's purposes. We shall simply 
explain the said exceptions to the general rule of 
character composition (^, etc.), and we shall see 

that the general rule does not prevent us from supposing 
some kind of Arch, final guttural also in words in 

even and rising tones. The explanation demanded is easy to 
give after the results gained on pp. 774-8 above. 

If cases with falling tone is the rule in character 
composition : ^ in'" with phon. ^ Jcul\ and cases with 
even or rising tone are rare: ,Mu phon. in 

^[5 it must be because the phonetic similarity 

between phonetic and derivate was greater in the former case 
than in the latter. Now we have assumed identical final 
consonant in the former : ^ iii^ <-A' (phon. ^ AwA). We can- 
not accept identical final consonant in the latter, for if were 
to be construed as an Arch. leak which became Anc. kdu, 
it is impossible to explain why ^ kdk has not become ^kdu 
as well, but remains Anc. kdk. It is therefore necessary to 
conclude that there was another kind of Arch, 
guttural in Anc. jedu than in Anc. in 

< -A\ Various other gutturals may be imagined : 

kdg, kdx^ The most simple and natural is to write 

kdg, thus letting ~g stand as a symbol for a guttural which is 
not -A but for the rest is uncertain as to its exact nature. Then 
we get the following scheme ; — 

Arch. Anc. 

Even tone ^ kdk > kdk 
Falling tone ^ ink'' > in' 

Even tone kdg > Jkdu 

This theory satisfactorily explains the exceptions ” to 
the general rule of character composition discussed above, 
cases like % 'ydi<-g, phonetic in fij A'aA, ^ Jcdu<-g 
phon. in ^ x^^ • independent of the falling tone. 
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because they were of a different phonetic type altogether 
(having Arch, -g) than the type hdi" < ^ iu^ < 

-Tc" (having Arch, -t, ~k) ; and they are comparatively 
rare — thus forming ^‘exceptions” from the point of 
view of character composition — because of the poor phonetic 
similarity between phonetic and derivate : kdg : 

This same theory gives — in the way Simon wants — ^the 
explorer full liberty to look for a lost final consonant also 
in words not having the falling tone : only the lost final has 
to be, not a -k as in the numerous cases like ^ iiC < -k, 
but a -g. 

The first group of words in which Simon wishes to 
reconstruct an Arch, final guttural is formed by the words 
where both in character composition and in the Shi king rimes 
the Anc. Chin, finals ~9u, ion (Tsfie yiin rimes go 

together with the Anc. Chin, finals -udi, ’Wi (Ts^ie yiin rimes 
m), e.g. 

^ Anc. jiou phonetic in ^ jtvi ; 

kiou ,, M ^ \ 

„ m^i riming with g'jwi (Legge, 472) ; 

£ „ „ % mudi (Legge, 101). 

In order to explain this curious phenomenon I had 
reconstructed, in my Dictionary, an Arch, final -i after the 
-u in -iou : ^ jiou < g- -ui phonetic in ^ x^^^ 
jtvi — following up, as a matter of fact, a suggestion made 
already in 1920 by Maspero (Dial, de Tch'ang-ngan, p. 86). 
Instead of this Simon makes the highly interesting proposal 
that both -u and -i in these words are vestiges of an Arch, 
final guttural (-y according to him) vocalized in Anc. 
Chinese : — 

Arch, gidy phonetic in 0 X^way, etc., 

which according to our conclusions above has to be mended 
into : — 

% Arch, gidg phonetic in H x^tidg, etc. 
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Let us observe first that the mere possibility of 
explaining the phonetics and the Shi king rimes in question 
is not the same as a proof, ^ for Maspero’s and my 
theory furnishes an equally plausible explanation. It is 
one theory out of two possible ones and nothing more. 

To obtain binding force it must be proved. 

In order to do so Simon adduces cases where an Anc. 
final -9u, -iju has undoubtedly had an Arch, guttural final, 
e.g. with alternative reading tsiiilc ; ^ with 

phon. sink ; and ^ fow' with ^ ^dk as phonetic. Then, 
he says, if there are cases of Anc. ~{i)9u which can be 
proved to have had an Arch, final guttural, it is but 
natural to suppose such a guttural also in cases like Anc. 
yim (Simon Arch, gpy) phonetic in 0 yudi (Simon Arch. 

This theory appears very tempting. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that cases like 
flSi < -A*' and ^ sijii" < -A' cannot prove the existence 

of an Arch, final guttural in cases like ^ jisu by the mere 
fact that they have the same termination in the comparatively 
late Ancient Chinese (sixth century a.d.). To assume 
this is to commit an error of method. It is just the 
same as to say that because High German aw/ derives from 
an Anc. German w/, H.G. Kauf must derive from a *A:u/ 
and H auf hora a *A?7/ (^Taw/was an Anc. kouf, Hanf an Anc. 
Aw/o). There is, of course, nothing to prove that all Anc. 
Chin, -iati have had one and the same Archaic origin. 
On the contrary, it is quite possible that several Arch, finals 
have coincided in Anc. -idu, just as I have shown above 
that Arch, -a, -d, and ~ak^ have coincided in Anc. -a. Cases 
like ^ smi^ cannot be adduced as proofs for an Arch, final 
guttural in cases like jiju ; they may have had a totally 
different origin. The only way of really proving an Arch, -g 
in words of the -azz, -iju : -wdf, ~ivi series would be to show 
some points of contact — in the script or in the Shi king 

1 It is not a proof of the same binding order as the conclusion that 
lijii has had a final dental because it has ^Ij lijit for phonetic. 
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rimes — with words in undoubted Arch, and Anc. final guttural, 
i.e. with s.c. ju sheng words mule, tiiok, ^ sink, etc.). 

Simon, of course, has been looking for cases where a word 
of the type jidu {;)i, etc., with alternation of 9U : i 
in the series) serves as phonetic in some ju sheng word. He 
has not been very successful, having foimd only two cases. 

The first is which would be phonetic also in 

Anc. -iuk. That is possible, but by no means certain. The 
initial in nuk shows that there was no Arch, initial 
consonant in as it it was in ; and it might be 
a logical compoimd the ^ city which we ^ own '’). The 
second example ki9u phonetic in yncoi; ‘‘ brightness ” 
is equally doubtful. Hiay be phonetic, but it may just 
as well be ideographic : nine 0 suns, as I have supposed 

in my Dictionarg. The character may very well allude to 
the well-known myths of the nine suns which, according 
to Shan hai king, occupy the lower part of the Fu sang tree, 
and the nine suns (ravens) which, according to Huai- 
nan-tsi, I, the excellent archer, shot down. 

One might argue that the phonetic series, in the script, 
with the alternation ~(i)du : -udi, -ivi are so few that the lack 
of such doubtless cases of final guttural inside the series is 
but natural ; that, in fact, an argument ex silentio is not 
allowable in this case. That may be true ; but the point 
is, that the positive proof which such examples 
could give has not been brought forward by 
Simon. 

We must clearly realize, then, that the Simon theory 
about final guttural in words of the type ^ ^ (with alterna- 
tion -9U : in the series) has been only advanced but not 
proved by its originator. It is, therefore, all the more risky 
when Simon goes on and makes some sweeping generalizations. 
He says (p. 14) : Is it probable that only the series where 

-9U alternates with -udi and -wi ended in -y 1 Would that 
not be true, with the same right, of the series which have 
-aw all through 1 And stiU further, as -aw alternates with 
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-du ^ in the phonetic series and also in the Shi king rimes, 
would it not he true also of the words in -du ? And finally 
would it not be true also of the words in -ieu, idu} w'hich 
alternate with -du in phonetic series and rimes ? The -u in 
all the words ending in -au, -du, -ieu, -idu, -9U, -idu in 
Ts‘ie yiin time, originates, as we now must conclude, 
in an earlier -y/’ AJl this is, of course, a mere guess. We are 
in no way entitled to draw such sweeping conclusions from 
the mere fact that these enormously large groups of words 
all ended in -u in Ancient Chinese, in the sixth century 
A. I). The author, however, is not even satisfied with this 
generalization. He applies his Arch, final guttural to yet 
a number of great word groups. As the Anc. finals -{i)du and 
-iu often go together in the phonetic series ; ^ p'iu phon. in 
fhii, t'du having the same phonetic as ^ siu, etc., 
he draws the conclusion (p. 15) : “ The diphthong -9ii can 
be traced back, as we have seen, to an earlier -ay. Con- 
sequently, the diphthong -iu, which alternates with - 9 u, 
must also have been a -iuy.'' And as certain phonetic series 
contain both -uo, -iu and -ou, e.g. ^ puo, pni, im, he 
concludes, that the alternations -uo : -9U and -uo : -iu- are 
indications of Arch, final guttural. Moreover he goes 
through the Shi king and finds a number of cases where 
an Anc. -hi rimes with Anc. -uo, -iwo, -a, -ia, e.g. : — 

jj^ Anc. d'uo riming with h'iu (Legge, 182) ; 

^ ihwo ,, ^ miu (Legge, 394) ; 

T ^ (Legge, 206) ; 

gf ia „ ^ miu (Legge, 129). 

Here again he concludes that a rime correspondence of -iu 
with -uo {kvo), -a {-ia) reveal an Arch, -y in all these finals, 
and so he obtains large groups of words in Anc. -o, -a, t‘uo 
(with derivates), ^ iiiwo (with derivates, also group ^n), 
T 7®; ^ derivates, Wf ia, ^ siivo, etc.), and so 
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on, for all of which he reconstructs equally an Arch, final 
guttural.^ 

We have seen that by a series of methodically unallowable 
extensions Simon has gone much farther than the premises 
allow: because some words in Anc. -{i)^u (e.g. ^ 
< -h) undoubtedly had an Arch, final guttural, and 
because on the other hand a final guttural would give 
one nice explanation of cases like ^ jwu : ^ 

(one of two possible explanations), he concludes that all words 
in Anc. ~(i)9u had an Arch, final guttural ; because some 
words in Anc. -du, -an, -ieu, -idu, in the characters and 
in the Shi king go together with some words in Anc. 

he concludes that all words in -dii, -au, -ieu, 

-idu, had that same final guttural (which he believes to 

have proved for all -9u) ; because certain words in Anc. 

~uo, -inv, -a, -ia go together with certain words in -in, 
and because certain words in -iu go together with certain 
words in '9u, he concludes that alternations like -uo {-hvo ) : 
iu, and -a {-ia ) : -iu regularly indicate the same lost Arch, 
guttural in all the words of the series in question. Each 
successive link in this argumentation chain depends for 
its safety on the correctness of the preceding one ; and as 
each separate conclusion is wider than the premises allow, 
the results become increasingly unreliable. 

If thus I have to raise methodological objections to most 
of the conclusions drawn by Simon in the said article, I want 
to emphasize that I do not by any means consider his ideas 
as mere fancies. On the contrary, I think this scholar 
has shown a fine linguistic flair. One cannot but have the 
instinctive feeling that Simon is right in suspecting that 

1 One might imagine that his theory would help understanding why 
e.g. Anc. yuo and Anc. ha rime in the Shi king (cf. p. 779 above) ; 
it would be an Arch. ^ yuoy riming with an Arch. ^ hay. This, how- 
ever, is of no value, for just as weU as -dng and -uong do not rime in the 
Shi king, a presumed -uoy and a -ay would not rime. So the rime 
does not find a satisfactory explanation by Simon’s theory ; its reason 
is given, p. 786 above. . ^ 
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many of the words, which in Anc. Chin, ended in 
diphthongs and triphthongs : -{u)di, -du, -idu, etc., 

really had at an earlier stage final consonants of some sort, 
and that the numerous -u and are, in fact, due to 
vocalization of such finals. His theory is certainly ingenious, 
and deserves testing. We shall see if we can furnish any 
proofs for it at all, and, if so, how far we can follow 
Simon in his suppositions. 

(1) Let us start our investigation with the word groups, 
where -9U and -i go together both in the script and in the 
Shi king rimes. The compoimd characters furnish us with 
the following series (see Simon, p. 12) : — 

^ Anc. -piju ( : 35 ^ ( • W W^ii) ; 

X jiju ( : M ^ mu ( : St ; 

A khii g'jdu kjivi) ; 

^ kju'i ( : ^ hiju ) ; ^ man mudi) ; 

^ p"3u ( ; pudi) ^ tmi (•g mu)- 

So far, we have only had the alternation -vau, -au : -udi, 
-ivi. But if we go to the Shi king rimes we get also -i, -di, 
-ai, e.g. 

% Anc. ts‘di : B ' ^ ^ ■ fit (Legge, 192) ; 

^ Iji : tsi : -{^ mau (Legge, 273) ; 

xui ■ dh : X mu : # mau (Legge, 292) ; 

<0 : M xP ■ mu (Legge, 279) ; 

S pi^u ■ ■ 5£‘ ■ -s'. d‘ui (Legge, 400) ; 

kai ^ clz‘i : ^ mau (Legge, 382) ; 

7nudi : (Legge, 359), etc. 

Simon, of course, has observed this, and quite consistently 
concludes that all these words in -f, -di also had an Arch, 
final guttural He has only given a few examples (p. 13) of 
-i and -di (and not observed the -ai), but we had better 
collect the whole group of words brought into the question by 
the Shi king rimes : — 

Words in Anc. ~i, each of Words in Anc. -9u, each of 
which rimes with one or which rimes with one or 
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several of the words to the 
right ; — 

sg, s, m. m iji, 

iliE, B ^ 

ni/ji- # xjh ^ id Jil. B- 

JS[. Ip « ; 50. ®h t'‘h }a d'‘d 

±, Jh, fit. ?i tii- ® 

±. f±, m. m. m dz-2, *, 

^ It- ^ '^d Bt, '1^ zi ; 

s, 11. ,11. *, a ?id Jf 

hzi ; If, ^s/, 

M. s si, m-m>m ^d 
iS x«d ^ Mi, ic. $ 
?«dd f£ d2‘«d S- ^ 

d‘di. 

^ A-ad 

^ A:yV/, ^ g> 

ii 

0® ^ 


I several of the words to the 
i left :— 

I ^ 

I X, :t» !£«/& 

I jiju. 


If Simon is right in his main idea : Arch, final guttmals 
in all those words, we should have to suppose, e.g. : Arch. 
S ^P9, 5^ ts'dg, hag, mudg, ^ hjivig, and Arch. % 
hpg, -Q: ifndg, the -g being vocalized into 'i in the former series 
into -u in the latter. That in such a case it cannot have been 
a -h, but must have been a -g (i.e. guttural of uncertain kind, 
other than k), just as in the cases etc. above (p. 793), 

is clear from the fact that the script inventors as a rule 
did not combine the -i and -9u groups with words in ju sJieng 
(Anc. ~k). 

The only positively binding proofs — apart from Sinitic 
comparative researches — -that could be adduced for an Arch, 
final guttural in these large groups of words would be, on the 
one hand, if in the Shi king ^ they were riming to a con- 

^ I limit the investigation here to the Shi king, as being the oldest 
collection of poetry. Supporting materials can be found in Ch‘u ts‘i, 
Chuang-tsi, etc. 
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siderable extent with words in old and, on the other hand, 
if the script could offer a number of cases in which, contrary 
to the general rule, a word out of these groups (a a 
etc.), served as phonetic in ju sJieng words (Arch, and Anc. 
final -Jc). 

It may seem unreasonable to demand Shi king rimes of the 
said kind, because an -dg : dk will always be a poor rime. 
Therefore we cannot expect a great number, and the rare 
ones which we find, thanks to the licentia jgoetica of the Sh'i 
king, are all the more telling. 

In the first place it would be tempting to adduce rimes 
like these : — 

jt tsi : ^ Si' < -V (Legge, 288), 

^ tsdi : ^ -i' < -i' (Legge, 320), 

^ khu : < -Z;' (Legge, 510), 

for that ^ sP was an Arch, s^^•' and was an Arch. 

•iX*' (in which the -^'s were dropped before Anc, Chin, because 
of the falling tone, see p. 774 above), follows from the com- 
pound characters (^ Anc. spk phon. iu 'pk with 

phon. ^), and that tspu^ had an Arch, -k is shown by the 
second reading tsiiik of the same character. 

But these cases are not conclusive for the cause said on 
p, 788 above. There is reason to believe that these -X' in 
the falling tone were weakened already at an early date 
(they were soon lost entirely), and it is obvious that rimes 
like 

jt tsi : ^ sik 
® tsdi : ^ 'ik 
^ kiju : tspuk 

could do as hedge-rimes in a primitive poetry not too 
particular as to its rimes. Far more conclusive are the 
cases of rimes with ju ^sheng words, i.e. words which (not 
having a falling tone) have preserved their -X unweakened 
down to Anc. Chinese — and to this day in the Southern 
dialects : — 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1928. 
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m kai rimes with ^ pk, piuk, kpk (Legge, 262) ; 

Idi and ^ tsdi rime with ^ miuh^ kidh (Legge, 265) ; 
^ tsdi rimes with fg 'piuk (Legge, 320) ; 

% (Legge, 336) ; 

tsdi ,, sidk (Legge, 357) ; 

^ Idi „ piuk (Legge, 357) ; 

* zi and ^ jhu rime with ^ khk, ^ tsidk^ ^ idk, 'iak, 
^ dz'iak, ^ piuk (Legge, 373) ; 
fi[J zi rimes with dz'idk, |g piuk, ^ siak, ^ tsiak, etc. 
(Legge, 374) ; 

fE zi rimes with H ^ tsiak, jqig piuk (Legge, 382); 

3C ^ (Legge, 400) ; 

^ tsdi „ ^ d'Hak, ^ iak (Legge, 442) ; 

^ tsdi, ^ zi, and ^ h^jwi rime with |g piuk (Legge, 446) : 

Idi rimes with ^ kpk (Legge, 458) ; 

^ ^z‘i ,, 5 pk (Legge, 472) ; 

^ tsi „ (Legge, 483) ; 

Jh tsi and 0 $ rime with 5 ^ siak (Legge, 510) ; 

^ dz'i rimes with ^ siak (Legge, 540) ; 
kai „ g ku'dk (Legge, 559) ; 

Idi „ ^ ^aA; (Legge, 559) ; 

]fg Iji and zi rime with ^ piuk (Legge, 589). 

Two more cases which to my mind are obvious rimes, 
though not registered as such by Legge, are : — 

^ dzH and ^ pudi rime with fak, ^ pudi^ < -k\ g 
niak, ^ siak, ^ tsiak (Legge, 564) ; 
dz‘i rimes with ^ iak (Legge, 448). 

Finally, there are two rimes which are particularly 
interesting, because they are nicely explainedj[by the fact 
that it is a final -g and not a -k which we try to reconstruct : — 
Idi rimes with !§■ dz‘dng (Legge, 136) ; 

3C. ^3^5' (Legge, 400).i 


^ Observe that m n9ng in another sense has the reading ndi. Also that 
^ has two readings, i9ng and tdi, and that it may have the same stem 
as d'di, as Simon cleverly remarks (p. 13). 
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Some of the rimes recorded here might be explained 
away as imaginations of Ku Yen-wu and Tuan Yii-ts^ai. 
But the fact remains that most of them are quite certain, 
and here we have an undeniable testimony to the phonetic 
connexion between the word group with the alternation 
-9U : -i and words with a vigorous Arch, and Anc. final -Ic. 
This is the first real proof brought forward so far (apart 
from the dubious cases ^[5, j[g,) for the Arch, final guttural 
in those -du : -i words. I confess that even after finding all 
these suggestive Shi king rimes I hesitated to draw the 
conclusion that my earlier theory jidu < -ui, etc.) was 
wrong, and that all the words in the tables on p. 800 above 
had really an Arch. But my hesitation had to give way 
in face of a very curious and important discovery. 

In Middle Chinese (Sung time) enormous groups of 
words all ended in -i. These had various origins : in 
Ancient Chinese (sixth century a.d., language of the 
Ts'ie yiin) there were four different rimes : — • 

(a) ^ sheng ; sTiang sheng k'il sheng ;^) ; 

(i8) m ( . . W M M) ; 

(y) ^ ^ » K) ; 

(§) ±{ „ » jh „ iS). 

I have been able to determine rime a as an Anc. rime y 
as an Anc. ~ie (< -ig), but for both ^ and S I had to recon- 
struct Anc. -i, for no single source indicated anything but a 
plain -i. In my Etudes sur la Phonologic Chinoise, p. 467, I 
suggested that the difference between them may have had 
something to do with the length of the but I added 
that this was a mere guess. 

Now, if we examine the words in -i which in the Shi king 
rimes go together with words in final -h (see p. 802 above), 
and all the words in -i in the table, p. 800 above : 

Sj ip? -ih? it? ? S? etc. (i.e. those which 

alternate with -du, 'iou), we shall find that they all 
belong to the rime S, (jh? iS) in Ancient 
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Chinese, and none of them belong to rime jS (^, ^). 
The fact that they form a phonological group of their own in 
Arch. Chinese — with strong suspicion of a final -g — has its 
parallel in the fact that they form a group of their own even 
as late as in Anc. Chinese. This can be no simple chance, but 
clearly shows us that we are on the right track. The supposition 
of an Arch, -g helps us to unravel the secret of those 
two mysterious rimes in Anc. Chinese, Whereas the words of 
rime e.g. ^ Anc. kji, ^ i, gip si, ^ si, have had an 
original -i and have never had any final consonant — at least, 
not a guttural — the above-mentioned words of rime 
e.g. ^ kji, tH, S si, have had an Arch, final -g : ^ kjig, 
^ sig, which explains their riming with ^ kidu < 

Arch, kidg on the one hand, with dz'iak, ^ sidk, fg fiuk 
on the other. And while ^ kji (rime /3) has been preserved 
as such, ^ kjig (rime 8) has lost its -g by vocalization of 
-^into (just as ^ Za^has become Idi and — by vocalization 
-g > -u — ^ kpg has become kidu) and consequently has 
become Anc. ^ kjii. We thus obtain a simple and 
satisfactory solution of the conimdrum of the two rimes ^ 
and 8 in Anc. Chin., for which all dialects and 
ancient sources indicate simply an -i : /3 was -i and 8 
^ was -ii, and my guess about their difference in length 
is confirmed.^ 

This construction of an Arch. ^ kjig, etc., in accordance 
with Simon’s main idea, helps us further to imderstand 
why words of rime jS in Ts'ie yiin : ^ Anc. kji, etc., never 
rime in the Shi king with words of rime 8 : ^ Anc. kjii, etc., 

In the category ^ []], i.e. words with medial w, there is only 
one rime for j3 and S in Anc. Chin. We can now easily see the 
reason* for this : Arch, kji became > Anc. kji and kjig became 

^ kjii ; but after w which made the syllable longer, this 
difference in length was not kept up : ^ Arch, kjwig '> kjvni was 

therefore contracted into kjwi and thus coincided with Anc. 
kjwi < Arch, kjwi (rime j3). So rime 8 in ^ k‘ou did no longer exist, but 
all the words were ranged under rime ^ ^ ^ (Arch, kjwi) and ^ 

(Arch, kjwig) y etc. 
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whereas these ^ hjii^ etc., freely rime with such phonetically 
divergent words as ^ Anc. Idi, ^ Anc. Mdu, ^ piuh : it 
was all because of the final ~g in Arch, ^ ^ Idg, 

% 

We have seen that the Shi king rimes have given 
us the proof wanted for the final guttural, in so far as words 
with -i : -du alternation are concerned. Does really 
character composition leave us without any additional 
proofs, except the dubious cases ^[J, j[B, adduced by Simon 
(cf. p. 796 above) ? Not quite ; there are some valuable cases, 
though very few : — 

:^AxiC:,jiuk, 0 {jim diYiA) jhik — phon.;^ jidu of the category 
in question ; 

{f| ts'iuk — phon. ^ tsH of the category in question ; 
iS or niuk — phon. jfjj nil of rime S, 

— ^phon, ^ 7igji of the category in question ; 

1# miuk 

It, ^ 

By these additional proofs the theory may be said to be 
definitely proved. 

(2) So far we have discussed only the words in Anc. -aw, 
-idu which go together with Anc. -i (-wi, -icdi, -ai) in the 
script and in the Shi king rimes. We now have to pass on to 
the great number of words in Anc. -iau, which have no 
such connexions, and at the same time we have to take 
up the words in Anc. -du, -iau, -ieu, because they very 
frequently rime with the former in the Shi king and appear 
together with them in the phonetic series of the script, e.g. : — 
^ Anc. Uhu riming with J] tdu and ^ idu (Legge, 489) ; 
^ phonetic in d'ieu, etc. 

As already stated (p. 797), Simon’s conclusion, that because 

1 The cases ^ proposed already by Simon, p. 13. 


1 

?5 -j j? 

^ {d)zi 

,, ^ mudi ,, ,, ,, 

^ JJ 
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in Ancient Chinese (sixth century a.d.) words like 
^ tsidu had the same final as words like jidu (< - 5 ^), they 
must all have had an Arch, guttural, and that consequently 
also words like JJ tdu and ^ idu and dHeu and straight 
o3 all words in Anc. -au, -du, -au, -idu, -ieu 

must have had that same final guttural, is unallowable. We 
have to go slowly and carefully and examine if and h)iv far 
we can find indications of some final guttural in these word 
groups. 

(а) It has already been said (p. 792 above) that e.g. the 

series i«, -a, contain words which must have 

had a final guttural, in spite of not having the falling tone, 
and therefore a -g rather than a -Aj : Jcdu < -g, ^ fm < -g, 

'ydu < -g, ^ ^pau < -g, ^ Jew < -g, H sieu < -g, 
because those series contain jw sheng words : ^ d'Huk, 

^ kdu and kuok, dk, ^ kdng, ^ sink, etc. This has been 
indicated already in my Dictionary, To the series mentioned, 
p. 792, above, may be added : — 

Series ^ jndu < -g because of cases like ^muk and mdk — ' 
confirmed by the rimes ^ mdu ^ : Idk (Legge, 5), 

and ^ mdu " ; ngiak (Legge, 504) ; 

Series ^kau < -g because of cases like ^ kau^ and kdk, 
riming as kdk with ngiak (Legge, 93) ; 

Series ^ < '9 because of cases like ^ read k^idu, 

g^idu and kiak, giak, riming as kiak with ^ ngiak 
(Legge, 504) ; 

Series Jou < -g because of cases like (pointed out by 
Simon, p. 10), fH, sink — confirmed by the rime ^ 
^ (Legge, 118). 

(б) There are some more cases revealed by the script, which 
are not supported by Shi king rimes : — 

Series ^ Jcdu — read kuok in the Kuang yiin (later and 
augmented edition of the Ts4e yiin) ; 

Series ^ dziou — read tsHuk, Jgt, read tsiuk in 
the Kuang yiin ; 
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Series ^ ^ read iiziuk and hiuk, 45 . ffi. read 

hiuk in the Kuang yitn ; 

Series g zi9U — read ziuk in the Kuang yiin. 

(c) Shi king gives us some more hints, unsupported in 


these cases by the script : — 



m 

zim 

— riming with 

Xiuk (Legge, 59) ; 

m 

tdu^ 

>j j j 

m 

Idk (Legge, 552) ; 


Xdu\ 

^ d'du — „ „ 


d''iuk (Legge, 132) ; 


Jisidu 


m 

ngiak, ^ Idk (Legge, 320) ; 


Hsidu 

J? ?? 

m 

d''dk, ^ iak (Legge, 458) ; 


Xaw^ 

J J J3 


iwok (Legge, 464) ; 


tS^9U^ 

’ ?? 


luk (Legge, 374) ; 


"ydU 

J J S> 

M 

kitvong (Legge, 564) ; 


'km 

>7 55 


kuk, ^ kuk (Legge, 528). 


To these I add two cases, which to my mind are obvious 
rimes, though not given as such by Legge : — - 


'yau— riming with ^ ngdk (Legge, 577) ; 

^ mi 9 U — riming with ^ ink (Legge, 580). 

If in the cases |^, fg, it does not seem absolutely certain 
that rimes are intended, the other examples seem perfectly 
safe. (I have deliberately left out two cases given as rimes by 
Legge : 7^ * PS • where I suspect the rime 

pattern a : b : b : a, and ^ ^ : jS, 518, where I suspect 

the pattern a : b : a : b.) 

In all the three groups treated so far (a, 6, c) the important 
feature was a connexion, in the script or in the rimes, with 
words having a strong Arch, final guttural preserved down to 
our times {ju sheng words). There can be no doubt therefore 
that group (a) had really a final guttural in Arch. Chinese, 
just as well as the category (1) discussed above, and it is very 
probable that the same is true of groups (6) and (c). 

(<Z) We now come to words in Amc. -aw, -jaw, -aw, -aw, 
-jaw, -ieu which have no such direct connexion with 
ju sheng words, but which rime in the Shi king with 
words for which we have reconstructed an Arch, final guttural. 
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either a -k' with falling tone, e.g. g mdu' < -k' or a -g, e.g. 

g‘i9u < -g, Jcdu < ^g. It would be tempting to follow 
the rule : if a = 6 and b = then a = c, and say that 
all those rime words as well must have had a final 
guttural, e.g. : — 

^ pdu riming with ^ mdu^ < -h (Legge, 46) ; 

(Legge, 178) ; 

xi?^ => ihj 9‘isu < -9 (Legge, 14) ; 

^ Idu ,, ‘kdu < -g (Legge, 422), etc. 

That would, in fact, mean that the great majority of all 
the words in Anc. -m, -idu, -du, -au, -idu, -ieu would have 
an Arch, final guttural, and Simon would have his way 
here again. But I am afraid that the premises are not 
solid enough. For we must remember what has already 
been said before : the final was in all probability fairly 
weak already at an early date (we conclude this from the 
reason given p. 787 above), and well on its way towards 
-M (the evolution mdk^ > mdwh > > mdu'"), and it 

stands to reason that the same was the case with final -g, 
which was certainly lost long before Anc. Chin. Consequently 
there would be nothing astonishing in rimes — slightly faulty 
it must be conceded — ^like : — 

( p mdk'^) ^ mdwh : ^ pdu ; 

iWi • M ‘Pw ; 

(ifi 9'P9) ik 9‘i^wg : #: yi^u ; 

(ift kdg) kuwg • Idu. 

I am therefore of the opinion that whereas the Arch, final 
guttural in the categories (1) and (2a, h, c) is sufficiently 
established, being founded on connexions with ju sheng 
words, the final guttural in the category {d) here can by 
no means be said to be proved. This does not imply 
that I consider a guttural also in these cases impossible 
or even improbable; but to my mind the Shi king 
rimes gives us no sufficient point of appui for such a re- 
construction. Sinitic comparisons will have to give us the 
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answer which of all these words in Anc. -du, -im, -du, -au, 
idu, -ieu, not treated in the paragraphs (1) and (2a, h, c) 
above had really an Arch, guttural and which had not. 

(3) In regard to categor}^ (1) (words with the alternation 
~9U : -i) we have been able fully to confirm Simon's supposi- 
tion of an Arch, final guttural, and in regard to category (2) 
(other words in -aw, -iaii, and words in -du, ~au, -idu, -leu) we 
have done so at least for some of the words concerned. 
We now pass on to his other groups : words in -m, -o, -a ; but 
here our results will be negative. 

That certain words ending in -iu, -uo, -iwo, -a, ~ia have 
had an Arch, final guttural is clearly shown by character 
composition, and I have indicated some such cases in my 
Analytical Dictionary, e.g. : — 

iu"' <1:^ with phonetic ^ huk ; 

^ 'I/o' < Z:' alternative reading 'dk ; 

55 phonetic in ^ 'dk\ etc.^ 

It has been pointed out that Simon’s conclusion, that all 
Anc. ~iu alternating with -dU had an Arch, final guttural, and 
that moreover those words in -uo, -iivo, -a, -ia, which rime 
with ~ 9 u, -ill in the Shi king, also had it, widely passes his 
premises. Here, as in the preceding categories (1), (2), we 
shall have to examine the words individually and see if we 
can find any indications of an Arch, guttural. The materials 
supplementing the script here again have to be the Shi 
king rimes. We have seen that in groups where there was 
really an Arch, final guttural, the Shi king has a con- 
siderable number of rimes with jii sheng words (in Arch, 
and Anc. -k). If there was any considerable group of words 

1 Simon has added an interesting example; hlwo “wild boar, to 
fight ", I had supposed. Diet., p. 163, that ^ yuo was phonetic and 
that J§!] g'lplc “ sport " was a logical compound : fight with 

sword ** . Simon proposes that had an Arch, guttural, and was 
simply phonetic in j|jj. I beheve he is right, for there is a parallel J|j^ 
g*jah (riming with ziah in Shi king, p. 476). This entaUs hiwo'^ < -A;' 
also in the derivates 
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in Anc. -iu, -uo, -iwj, >a, -ia which had Arch, it would 
be sure to be revealed by such ju sheng rimes in the Shi 
king, here just as well as in the categories (1) and (2). But 
we find practically nothing of the kind. I have come across 
only one sure case ^ : — 

^ Anc. nziwo : ^ ywdk (Legge, 285). 

This would seem to indicate a final guttural in the group 
and this testimony is worth remembering ; but one 
cannot call an isolated rime like that conclusive, for 
there are plenty of imperfect or even misshapen rimes in 
the Shi king, e.g. ^ kpp : ^ kwdk (Legge, 284).^ 

We thus simply have to state, that on the whole the Shi 
king rimes do not at all confirm Simon’s supposition of an 
Arch, final guttural in large groups of -m, -wo, -iivo, -a, -ia 
words. If some of them have had it, this will have to be 
proved by other means. At present we know of nothing of 
the kind. 

Summing up, we may say that Simon’s theory, once it 
has been tested and supplied with real proofs and reduced 
so as to apply only to words for which it can be proved, 
has turned out to be not only interesting but also highly 
important. It stands to reason that when it some day comes 
to Sinitic comparisons, the reconstruction of fuller word 


^ I do not count then ^ ^ (Legge, p. 329), where 

contrary to Legge’ s indication, obviously does not belong to the rime ; 
nor which I take for a rime pattern a : b : b : a, 

2 Which would be highly interesting, for then hziwo < -g and 
nziak could be suspected to be two phases of the same stem. 

® This is a bad rime, for the -p and of these words are attested in 
all kinds of sources and in still living dialects. But sometimes Shi king 
throws an unexpected light on phonetic problems otherwise obscure. There 
is Ip Anc. tsidk, the final -k of which seems strange because it has [1 
tsiet as phonetic and is itself phonetic in ^ tsiet, Shi king shows a 
instead of the traditional -A; : rimes ^ lijt : ^ sijt : |p (Legge, 142) ; 
^ min : Ip (Legge, 489). 
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bodies ” like ^ tsig, gidg, etc., will facilitate matters very 
considerably. 

:fc ^ :ic :ic 

In this article I have been using certain notations which 
deviate from those used in my Analytic Dictionary. 

(а) Instead of t*s, t's\ dft I write ts, ts\ di\ 

,, ts, ts\ dz^ „ ts, ts\ dz\ 

This is a mere t3rpographical simplification. The palatal 
nature (^') of the first element in U has to be inferred 
from the palatal value of the second (s) element in this ts^ 
which is really a homogeneous sound, an affricate. A similar 
typographical simplification occurs, e.g., in the system of the 
International Phonetic Association. I have gone over to 
the ts, ts, etc., less correct and less logical than t's, ts, because 
my readers complain of those awful strokes and dots which 
make the transcribed forms look more difficult than the 
Chinese characters themselves ” ! 

(б) Instead of h'^an, ki^dn, ki^en I write kwan, kiwdn^ 

kiwen. 

This is partly due to the same wish to simplify the writing 
and printing of the syllables. But there is another and more 
important reason. 

Ancient Chinese had an important distinction between 
cases like ^ kudn (Cant, kun) with strong, vocalic u, and 

kwan (Cant, kwan) with subordinate, weak tv. The different 
letters u : w are in themselves sufficient to express this dis- 
tinction. That I placed the iv above the line in D^'an was 
due to analogy with cases like ki^dn, where the raising of 
the w had a special reason. The reconstruction methods 
allowed us to fix for a word like ^ the Anc. final -an, the 
medial i and the medial w, but the difficulty was to know 
the combination mode. Was it a sequel k-i-w-dn or 
k-w-i-dn, or were i and w pronounced simultaneously, which 
really would mean a klvdn ? Not being able to determine 
this, I wrote ky^dn, intimating that tv possibly was a 
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mere labial quality in i, possibly also an independent sound 
following i. Professor Maspero, on the contrary, believes 
that IV (which he writes u) preceded the medial i, and 
hence he writes (in Le dialecte de Tch^ang-ngan^ B.E.P.E.O., 
xx) huien, etc. 

I think there is after all a means of proving a real 
sequel of the elements, viz. the sequel h-i-iv-an, in Anc. 
Chinese. 

What made Maspero decide in favour of the contrary 
k-u-i-eyi was probably the Sino-Annamite forms. In them 
this sequel comes out quite clear in cases like ^ (Anc. jwan), 
S.A. vien, with the labial before the i. But this, I think, is 
hardly a safe landmark. On the one hand Sino-Annamite is 
comparatively late — end of the T'ang epoch — and does not 
give reliable information about the language of the sixth 
century. On the other hand, vien can be explained as a 
phonetically very natural secondary evolution. After 
guttural, e.g. there is the diphthong uen : kilen, and it 

seems likely that ^ was originally a S.A. uen, which then, 
through anticipation of the delabialization of e 
during the latest moments of ii, was exposed to ‘‘Brechxmg’^ : 
iien > uien > vien. 

A better point of appui is Sino-Korean. If we go to words 
of the type we get : Maspero Anc. k^uien, Karlgren Anc. 
kiuen, S.-Kor. kiun. It is easily seen that my reconstruction 
explains the S.-Kor. form better. But the case is not a binding 
proof, for it is an established fact that the initial k- in cases 
like this was yodicized (k^, kj), and one might say that the 
i of S.-Kor. kiun represents the mouillure of the initial. 
But this objection cannot be made in cases like 
They are placed in the rime tables in the fourth division ”, 
i.e. the category with hard, not yodicized initials, and are 
spelled in the fan-ts^ie so as to show lack of mouillure. We 
thus get : — 

^ Maspero’s system uien, Karlgren iuen, S.-Kor. iun, 

Sino-Korean decides in my favour. 
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The same is true in another rime group. 

S Maspero's system kuiei, Karlgren kiwei [ki^ei), 
S.-Kor. kiu. 

^ Maspero's system k'uiei, Karlgren k'iivei (kH^^ei), S, Kor. 
kHu. 

Here the case is absolutely and bindingly clear. The 
initial is hard, not yodicized (fourth division, spelled and 
^ in Kuang yiin), and the i in Kor. iu cannot be explained 
by any mouillure in the initial. The S.'Kor. form kiu 
can only be explained if we suppose the vocalic medial i 
(in the corresponding k'ai k'ou we have kiei) to have been 
pronoimced before the iv : ki-w-ei, not after it : k-u-i-ei, nor 
simultaneously with it, ki^^'ei. Thus we get a clear sequel 
k-i-xv-ei, and have no longer any reason to raise the w above 
the line. Sino-Korean is so much the more decisive, as it 
is contemporaneous with the Tsie yiin and is directly based 
on the Northern Chinese embodied in this dictionary (see 
Toung Pao, 1922, p, 6 fE.). 




The Buddha’s cuday Hair, usnisa^ and Crown 

By AXAXDA K. COOMARASWAMY, D.Sc. 

(PLATES IV AND V) 

A MODERN student of Buddhism, unfamiliar with 
Buddhist art, and accustomed to think of the Buddha 
only as a human and historical figure, would naturally expect 
to find the Sakya sage represented in art like any other 
Buddhist friar, with a shaven {munda) head ; and to suppose 
that such representations could only have existed as memorials, 
and not as objects of a cult. As a matter of fact, however, the 
Buddha is always represented, although not in royal garb, 
as a deity, with a nimbus, lotus or lion throne, and certain" 
physical peculiarities proper to the conception of a Maha- 
Purusa and Cakravartin or King of the World. But crowned 
and otherwise ornamented Buddhas are not unknown, and 
again, the earliest Indian t}^e differs in several respects from 
the established formula of the Gupta and later periods. 
Thus the Buddha iconography presents a number of dfficult 
problems ; and amongst these are those referred to in the 
title of this paper. 

Texts implying the deification of the Buddha, and in which 
he is spoken of as possessing all the characteristic marks or 
a (or the) Maha-Purusa (Great Male, also a designation of ^ 
Narayana) and Cakravartin (Universal Emperor, or King of 
the World) are certainly older than the oldest images, which 
may be assigned to the first century a.d., if we take the year 
of accession of Kaniska as a.d. 120. Thus we are quite at 
liberty to suppose that the images are intended to be visual 
realizations of literary descriptions, as is normally the case 
in Indian iconography.^ It is true that images of the greater 
Hindu deities had certainly become familiar in the last 
centuries preceding the beginning of the Christian era, and 

1 I have not thought it necessary to discuss here the apocryphal accounts 
of earlier images of the Buddha. 
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images of Yaksas and Nagas still earlier ; and true also that 
the early Buddha and Bodhisattva figures are demonstrably 
closely related to those of these other deities.^ But there 
is no real contradiction in these statements ; for the same 
literary ideas, the same racial conceptions of ideal form, 
expressed in terms of physiognomy, which we find in the 
Buddhist works referred to below, are not so much of Buddhist 
as of Brahmanical (and ultimately of popular) origin. 

It is a familiar fact that in India styles of art and fashions 
in iconography are not sectarian, but characteristic of period 
or place ; images of quite different deities are sometimes 
distinguished only by minor iconographic peculiarities, and 
mistakes in identification may be made by those who are 
not expert iconographers. It is even not unusual in India 
to meet with cases of old Buddhist figures or figures of Yaksas 
now worshipped under other names as orthodox Hindu 
divinities. In truth, the distinction between a seated Buddha, 
a seated Jina, and Mahesvara as Mahay ogl, are not apparent 
at first glance. A general similarity of types was even more 
noticeable in and before the Kusana period, before the use of 
additional arms, bearing identifying attributes, became 
general. Here the fundamental formula is that of a standing 
figure, often colossal, in royal garb (ascetic costume only in 
the cases of the Buddha and Siva) with the right hand raised 
in a gesture of assurance, the left beside, or on, the hip, some- 
times holding a part of the drapery, or some object or attribute. 
The standing Buddha and Bodhisattva figures are of this 
kind, but the Buddha is almost always in ascetic garb. The 
distinction between a Buddha and Bodhisattva figure is 
not always as evident as might be expected.^ In any case it 

^ See my Origin of the Buddha Imago ”, Art Bulletin, 1927. 

^ Thus, Friar Bala's figure at Sarnath, and the Katra Mound figure, 
Mathura {H.IA.A., figs. 83, 84) are described in the inscriptions as Bodhi- 
sattvas, though entirely without ornaments, while the similar figure from 
Anyor, Mathura, is called a Buddha ; see Vogel, Cat, Arch. Mus., Mathura, 
p. 40 and pi. viii. All three undoubtedly represent Gautama. 

A similar problem is rarely met with in the literature. But in Sutta- 
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is important to realize that iconographic questions in connexion 
with the Buddha figure cannot be isolated, but must be 
approached as parts of the general problem of Indian icono- 
graphic history, though always with special reference to the 
minor details of sectarian differentiation and variations 
characteristic of place and period. 

From the point of view of the problems posed in our title 
Buddha figures (Jinas included in groups 1 and 3) may be classi- v 
fied as follows : (1) The head smooth, with a conical, spirally 
twisted projection on the crown of the head (PI. IV, Fig. 1). 
Let us not take it for granted that the head is shaved, or that 
the projection is an us}ilsa. This is the early Kusana type, j 
rarely seen after the second century, and never after the fifth. 

As both the oldest Indian type, and evolved in what was 
probably the most important Buddhist centre in and before 
the Kusana period, this type may be regarded as having 
most authority.^ 

(2) The early Gandharan type, with long flowing locks ^ 
gathered together on top of the head to form a top-knot ; 
often with a moustache.^ In the main contemporary with 
the last, later replaced by 

(3) Type with a definite cranial protuberance (usnisa in 
this sense), the whole head together with the protuberance 

Nipdta, V, 48 {DialogueSy ii, 2), in the story of the meeting of Gautama 
and Bimbisara, the former is called Buddha, although the event took place 
seven years before the Enlightenment, i.e. “ before he had become a Buddha 
in the later technical sense 

In general, and always in Gandhara, Gautama is represented as a Buddha 
from the Great Renunciation onwards, and not merely after the attainment 
of Buddhahood. 

A marked divergence between the texts and the art is to be observed in 
the fact that the former almost always speak of theBodhi tree as a nyagrodha, 
the latter represent it as a pippala. 

1 For (1) see H.IJ.A.y figs. 79, 83-6, and 96; Smith, Jaina Stupa of 
Mathura, pi. ci, 2 ; Vogel, Cat, Arch, Mus., Mathura, pis. iiic and vii ; 
Scherman, in Pantheon, 1928, Heft 3, The spiral conical projection is often 
broken away. 

2 For the Gandhara type, see Toucher, U Art grecO’bouddhique du Gand- 
hara, passim ; H.LLA,, figs. 89, 90, 94 ; and countless other published 
examples. 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1928. 53 
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being covered by small short curls. This type appears about 
the middle of the second century a.d., and rapidly becomes 
the general rule both in Mathura and in Gandhara, spreading 
from both areas through Khotan and Kuca to the Far East, 
and through Vengl (Amaravati, etc.) to the south-east of 
Asia. The vast majority of extant Buddha figures belong to 
this type. In a comparatively late form, commonest in Siam, 
•but not unknown in Southern India and Ceylon, the usnlsa 
is surmounted by a pointed flame. ^ 

(4) Buddha figures with a crown (rarely a turban), and some- 
times other ornaments. Rare in the Kusana period (PI. V, 
Fig. 8) ; one at Bodh-Gaya ; common in thePala art of Bihar and 
Bengal, still commoner in Indo-China,^ The type is of course 
appropriate for Bodhisattvas and in representations of 
Gautama’s First Meditation ; it presents a problem only 
when the personage represented is undoubtedly Gautama 
subsequent to the Great Renunciation. 

Before proceeding further it will be necessary to discuss 
the history and terminology of the royal headdress. 

Literary sources establish the fact that the turban 
jconstituted a distinctive mark of royal birth or royal or divine 
digmty. Thus, in Vedic usage a turban is specified as worn 
by the king on the occasion of Vajapeya, and Rajasuya (corona- 
tion) ceremonies, and by Brahman students at the completion 
of their studies, though not subsequently in daily life.^ In 
the Mahabhdrata (I, 170, 13) a particular friend of Kuvera 


^ For (3) figs. 98, 100, 101, and 158—61 are typical. Thousands 

of examples could be cited. 

2 For the crowned type see references in Majumdar, Adi-Buddha in the 
Eastern School of Art, in Varendra Research Soc., Ann. Rep., 1926-7, 
together with Burgess, Ancient Monuments, pi. 2ZQ, Sahni in A.S.I., A.R., 
1915-16, p. 60, and M.F.A., Bulletin No. 132, etc, 

® The modern turban (pagri) is still in eastern seminaries the symbol 
of graduation : “ the disciple is tn statu pupillari until the dignity of a 
Pagri is conferred on him by the hands of his master.” Further, ” The 
Pagri is tied as a symbol of succession when the head of a religious brother- 
hood dies and another is elected or nominated in his place ” (Yusuf Ali, 
\Monograph on the silk fabrics of the K.W.F. and Oudh, 1900, p. 77). See 
also Agni Purdna, ch. xc. 
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is called “ the turban upon the head of Kuvera ”, i.e. as dear 
to him as the kingship itself. In the Niddnakathd (FausboU, 
JdtaJca, 1. 60), when Prince Siddhattha is for the last time 
clad in royal splendour, the ceremony beii^ performed at 
Indra’s behest by Vissakamma himself, great stress is laid 
on the winding of the turban, while the other garments and 
ornaments are taken for granted. 

In very early terracottas and in the oldest reliefs of Bhaja 
enormous turbans are represented. Those of the Suhga i 
period (e.g. Bharhut) are similar, but slightly smaller ; , 
they seem to be made of flowered muslin, and are always 
arranged to show a large round ball of the same material in 
front, above the forehead, like a crest ; the muslin is bound 
up with the hair, of which a good deal can be seen. At S^cl 
the type persists, but the folds of the turban proper cross 
above the forehead more symmetrically, as in Southern 
India at the present day ; less of the hair can be seen. In 
the Kusana period the turban is again a little smaller ; it 
has the same sy mm etrical folds, but the ball in front is replaced 
by an ornamented, slightly convex disc, through the centre 
of which the ends of the turban material seem to be 
knotted (PI. IV, Fig. 4 ; PL V, Figs. 6 and 7) ; the 
hair is only seen immediately above the forehead.^ 
So far it does not appear that the royal head was 
ever shaven, in whole or part ; as a rule the hair is visible 
under the edge of the turban on the forehead and in the same 
way at the sides ; there are no locks falling on the shouldei^^ 
and it must be assumed that the mass of the hair is coiled 

^ To judge from some of the sculptures (PI. V, Fig. 7, and Smith, Jaina 
Stupa of Mathura, pi. ci, 1), the ornamented disc, as it appears in front 
view, could be regarded as the front part of a sort of helmet covering the 
top of the head, and placed in position before the folds of the material 
were wound on ; but this appearance is merely the result of a technical 
exigency, as a thin metal plaque could not be represented in stone without 
solid material behind to support it. In a few cases only the crest of the 
Ku§ana turban is placed at the side of the forehead, and there are no folds 
crossing above the forehead, but the turban material covers the top qf the 
head (Smith, loc. cit., pi. Ixxxvi, 1) ; but this is exceptional. 
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on the top of the head within the folds of the turban. So far, 
too, no kind of crown is represented ^ ; but the fan~shaped crest 
or disc of the Kusana turban is evidently made of metal, doubt> 
less of gold. Nothing like a gem (stone) can be recognized ; we 
must either accept a divergence of texts and art on this 
point or suppose that the mani or inani-ratana of the former 
refers to this plaque, which may have been jewelled.^ In any 
case this Kusana turban with the disc is of chief importance 
from our point of view, not only because it is the one in 
general use at the time of the development of the Buddha 
image, but also contemporary with most of the texts in which 
the cudd-chedana is described. Further, the form is widely 
distributed, occurring not only in Mathura, but also in 
Amaravatl and Ceylon. 

Now as regards the accounts and nomenclature of the 
texts. Those in question are (1) the Mahdvastu, (2) the Lalita 
Vistara, (3) a, the Buddha-caiita, Sanskrit, and b, the same, 
Chinese version, and (4) the Niddnahathd (Jataka commen- 
tary) ; ranging in all from perhaps the second or first century 
B.c. to the fifth A.D. We cannot rely on the published transla- 
tions, as they do not always consistently render the same 
word in the same way, and were not made with the present 


^ The word mukuta^ indeed, is used in the Buddha -Carita account, but 
Makuta-bandhana, the name of the shrine at which the cremation of the 
Buddha’s body took place {Mahdparinibbdna Sutta)^ suggests that makuta 
may in some cases imply a turban rather than a crown. Mukuta is also 
used of a woman’s headdress : Lalita Vistara, episode of the sleeping 
women, ch. xv', Lefmann, p. 206. 

Nothing like a cro^m appears in the art before the Gupta period, except 
in connexion with Indra, whose crown {kirita) is evidently of metal (see 
my article on Indra in Eastern Art, vol. i. No. 1). 

2 In another connexion, where a jewelled turban is cited as typical of 
a rich layman’s costume, we find mani’ kanaka- vicitta-molibaddho “ gem 
and gold decorated head-binding ” ; and mani-muttd-kahcana-vicitta- 
molibaddhoy “ gem and pearl and gold decorated head-binding” {Milinda- 
panha, iv, 16, 6, and vi, 2 = Trenckner, pp. 243, 348). These terms suggest 
the typical Kusana turban with its jewelled crest. In Jataka 546 (CoweU, 
p. 369) the mani is stolen from the royal cutd j here cutd cannot mean 
hair alone, but the turban or crest of the turban, while mam may be a single 
gem, Eor molibaddho = maudabaddha, see Appendix. 
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problem in view : ^ the same applies to the Dictionaries, 
which, perhaps rightly, give alternative meanings hair ”, 
and “ headdress ”) for the most important terms. Only 
the context can supply the meaning ; and it must be confessed 
it is not always quite clear, nor always in agreement with the 
reliefs. 

In the Mahdvastu ^ we find : ‘ How can I retain this % 

cudd ? ’ And the Bodhisattva having cut off the cu(M with 
his sword, it was received and worshipped {pujyati) by Sakra, 
chief of the gods. And it is called cuddinahay 

In the Lalita-V i star a ^ we have : ‘‘ ‘ How can I retain 
this cudd ? ’ And, cutting off with his sword the cudd, he 
cast it to the winds. It was received by the gods of the 
Trayastririisa heavens, with intent to worship it {pujydrtham), 
and even to this day the cuddrnalia is honoured by the 
Trayastriihsa gods. There, too, a temple (caitya) was built. 
And even to this day it is known as that of the Reception 
of the Crest-relic (cuddpratigraJianam),'' 

In both cases Foucher renders cudd by ‘‘ meche ” ^ ; in 
the case of the Lalita-Vistara, Foucaux by ‘‘ touffe de 
cheveux Both renderings are insufficient, for even though 
the hair be with it {unolind-saddhim cula of the N iddnahxthd) , 
it is by no means the most conspicuous part of the cuddmaha ; 
except at Bharhut (Fig. A) the hair cannot be distinguished 
in the sculptured representations. Cudd, as will further appear j 
below, is used to designate the whole turban together with the ' 
hair within it, and this is the Cuddmahd of the texts and the 
Bharhut inscription : I translate ‘‘ Crest-relic ”, rather than 
Hair-relic ” on the one hand, or ‘‘ Turban-relic ” on the 
other, in order to avoid a too precise limitation of the 
meaning. In any case all the terms for headdress ” must 
be understood with reference to contemporary fashions. 

1 Most of the translations lay too much stress on the hair. 

- Senart, M aha vast u, ii, pp. 165, 166. 

^ Lefmann, Lalita‘Vistaraf i, 225, 21 (ch. xv). 

* VArt gr eco-bouddkique du Gandhara, p. 363. 

Lalita-Vistara, p. 197, 
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The Bvddha-carita, Sanskrit version ^ has with his 
sword he cut off the decorated turban together with the 
hair and tossed it with its trailing strands into the air, like 
a beauteous (flying) goose ” ; in the text . . . citram muku^m 
sakesam, vikiryamdndmsukam amtarikse ciksepa cainani 
saraswa hamsam. Here the reference to the trailing strands 
{amsuka) shows clearly that the mukuta is a turban, and not 
a crown or tiara ; the whole description suggests a Sunga 
rather than a Kusana headdress. In the following verse the 
turban is received by the gods, with intent to worship it, 
pujabhildsena. 

In the Chinese version of the Buddha-carita (= No. 1351 of 
Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue) we find a precise and definite 
phrasing which evidently follows closely the Indian original.^ 
The Chinese text has pcu> kuan lung hsuan fa ho ti “ jewelled 
crown enclosing black hair together shaved Pao kuan 
is evidently citram mukutmn \ and if kuan^ which is used 
only for headgear worn by men of high rank, means crown 
rather than turban, this may be due either to the exigencies 
of translation, or to the use of mukutmn in the original, or 
finally to the fact that crowns had come into use by the time 
of Dharmaraksa’s translation, made in the fifth century a.d. 
It would also be possible to render pao kuan more vaguely as 
“ precious headdress The next word lung means a basket, 
but is used as a verb, “ enclosing ” ; it renders the 5a of 
sakesam, but is more specific. In the following verses, where 
the gods receive the headdress, only the word fa hair ”, 
is used, where we should expect kuan ; but this is the only 
indication afforded by any of the texts of special importance 
attached to the hair itself. There is no word in the original 
Sanskrit for hsuan, ‘‘ black,” but allusions to the blackness of 
the Bodhisattva’s hair are not uncommon in the texts else- 
where. 

^ CoweU, Bvddha-caritay vi, 57. 

2 I am indebted to my colleague. Miss Chie Hirano, for looking up this 
source with me. Beal’s version in S.B.E., 45, “ hair with its jewelled stud,” 
is altogether unsatisfactory. 
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The Niddnakathd is most informative.^ In the alamkarana 
scene, where Vissakamma himself winds the tnrban {vethana), 
when the Bodhisattva is for the last time adorned in regal 
splendour (it is therefore this very turban that becomes the 
Crest-relic), its folds are apparently multiplied a thousand- , 
fold by reason of the brightness ‘‘ of the mani-ratana on the 
sisa-moliya Maniratana referring to the Kusana turban 
can only mean the fan-shaped jewelled crest, which was 
evidently held in place while the folds of the turban were 
laid on, as its effects appear from the time when the first fold 
is made, and continue until the tenth and last is completed ; 
we must accordingly understand the brightness of the 
jewelled crest on the topknot Proceeding to the cwda- 
chedana scene, we have the words kesa^ hair in the general 
sense of the word, and vethana, turban, requiring no comment. 
Then we find that the Bodhisattva, grasping the cula together 
with the moli (moUyd saddhim culam) ” ^ in his left hand, 

1 FausboU, JdtakUy i, pp. 60, 64. 

^ Saddhiiiif of course, governs the word preceding it. The Buddha-carita 
has sa-kesarh. As regards moli : per se, it is “ head ” or hair and might 
perhaps be rendered best by head of hair ”. I have retained the “ top- 
knot** of former authors, although we do not reaUy know for certain that 
the Bodhisattva’s long hair was tied in a topknot. 

In the Parisistaparvan, Story of Agadadatta, 101 (Meyer, p. 251) a 
Brahmanical ascetic is described as muvtdiyasirakucasacculay rendered by j 
Meyer ** who wore a sheaf of hair on his bald head by way of a crown- * 
tuft and in a footnote more literally “ crowntufted by means of a 
bunch of hair on his shaven head ", adding that cudd means a single lock 
of hair left on the crown of a shaven head. The fact is cudd means crest or 
both together crownpiece or anything of that sort, and so may mean " lock " 
or " turban *’ according to circumstances ; we have seen that the same 
holds good for moli, mauda. But when we find, as above, moliya saddhim 
culam as the equivalent of mukutarh sakesarh, it is obvious that cutaih ^ 
corresponds to mukutarti and means the headdress on the hair, not the hair 
alone. 

It is therefore natural to equate mol i with kesa, and this may be legitimate . 
But it should be borne in mind that the usual meaning of mauli, mauda, 
etc. is simply " headdress ** (turban or crown as the case may be), and so 
perhaps we ought really to render " grasping crest and turban together **. ^ 
In Buddha-carita, viii, 52, the hair {murdhajd) is said to have been worthy 
to be covered by {pariveatanaksamdh) a royal mauli, which is therefore 
certainly not the hair, but the turban. 
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cuts them o£E with the sword in his right ; I render '' grasping 
the turban together with the topknot The product, molind 
culam ‘‘ topknot and turban ”, he casts into the air, where, 
as it floats, it is called culdmani-vethanam “ Jewel-crested 
Turban It is received by Sakka, and enshrined in the Tava- 
timsa heaven, in the Culamani-cetiyaJ “ Shrine of the Jewel- 
crest(-ed Turban),” or “ Shrine of the Precious Turban 

It will be observed that cula (or culd) = culdmani — 
culdmani-vethana ; other examples of the short forms may 
be cited in the well-known Bharhut inscription BhagavcUo 
Cuddmaha and in the name of a Cola Buddhist temple at 
Negapatam, viz. the Ctilamani-vihara. 

The Hair-relic {kesa-dhdtu) of the Buddha is quite another 
story. ^ It consisted of hairs plucked from his head and given 
by the Buddha to the travelling merchants from whom he 
received the food offering in the quadruple bowl. It is 
evident that this relic must have consisted of hairs two inches 



Fig. a. — Cuddmaha^ Bharhut. 

^ This is one of the many cases in which the word cetiya does not mean 
a stupa. The first Buddhist stupa was erected for the kesadhatu^ the Hair 
rehc properly so-called ; this was subsequent to the attainment of Buddha- 
hood, and for this first Buddhist dagaba the Buddha himself prepared the 
model (Beal, Buddhist JRecords, i, p. 47). 

Both at Bharhut and at Sanci the Cuddmaha is shown upon an altar within 
a temple, and in full view. 

^ Very possibly maxii, in the combination cufdmaniy should not always 
be taken as equivalent to mani-vidtta-, but simply as “ precious treasure ’* ; 
cf. strlratna, etc., amongst the Seven Treasures of Kings, and mauda ray ana 
in the Padstaparvan, rendered “ pearl of a diadem ” not pearl-diadem ** 
in Meyer, Hindu Tales, p. 139 (= Jacobi, p. 39). 

In a Siihhalese lithic inscription of the twelfth century we find Hkdmarii 
instead of culdmani {Epigraphia Zeylanica, ii, p. 252 ; here, p. 254, for 
*' crest gems read “ Crest Gem ” or Precious Headdress ’'). 

® FausboU, Jdtaka, i, 81. These hairs were enshrined in a stupa (Beal, 
Buddhist Records, i, p. 47). 
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in length, as according to our text, in the cuda-chedana scene, 
once shorn, so it ever after remained. 

We possess a number of representations of the Crest-relic 
in the art ; at Bharhut (Kg. A) and Sahci, it is represented 
as resting on an altar m a shrine, which we know from the 
Bharhut inscription represents the Sudhamma-Sabha of 
Indra’s paradise.^ Here, in accordance with contemporary 
fashion, the hair is visible, and even conspicuous. Two later 
representations show the Turban-relic on an altar as an object 
of worship ; one on a Kusana pediment from Mathura . 
(PL IV, Fig. 2), 2 another Gandharan (PI. IV, Pig. 3).^ In both 
cases the regular Kusana turban is immistakable. Nothing is ' 
now seen of the hair, and this is quite natural, for it would all 
be inside the turban. 

That the Bhagavato Cudamaha was thought of as 
essentially a Turban-relic, and only incidentally a hair- 
relic too,^ can equally be demonstrated from the texts. When 
the Bodhisattva reflects that the cudd is inappropriate for 
an ascetic, it is because a turban is the most distinctive 
mark of secular costume (cf. Milinda'panha, cited above). 
True, he later established an order in which tonsure was com- 
pulsory ; but it was not compulsory for all or any ascetics, 
and we know both from the old reliefs and from the statement 
in Gautayyia Dharma^dstra, iii, 22, A monk may either shave 
or wear a lock on the crown of his head/' that in some orders 
the hair was worn long.^ In all the early Buddhist reliefs, 

^ Cunningham, Stupa of Bharhut, pi. 16, or HJ.I.A., fig. 43 ; Marshall, 
Guide to Sanchi, pi. vi, a. 

- And Vogel, Mathura School of Sculpture, A.R., 1906-7, pi. ivi; 

Gat, Arch. Mus. Mathura, No. J 1. Another example may be seen, ib., 
pi. vi ( = H 11), in the niche above the Indra-sMa-gnha. 

^ Also Foucher, UArt gr eco-houddhique du Gandhara, fig. 186 ; Griggs, 
Historical Buildings in India, pi. 90. 

Gautami, in Buddha-carita, viii, 52, even thinks of the Bodhisattva*s 
long hair as having been cast away on the ground {praceritdste bhuvi), 

® Similarly, Apastambha, 1, 1, 2, si- 3^, ^ith reference to students. 

Cf. Chandaka’s description of ascetics in general terms, Laliia-Vistara, 
ch. XV, Lefmann, p. 210 : they are jatdmakuta and dirghanahhakesah 
“ their matted hair is their crown, and their nails and hair are long 

Brahma, always represented as an ascetic, is represented with long coiled 
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Bralimanical ascetics (Jatilas and others) are represented with 
long coiled hair ; the Bodidsattva in the same way, in the 
Vessantara Jataka at SahcL But now the Bodhisattva has 
in mind the tonsured friar whom he had seen in the city as 
the Fourth Sign ; and this is why he speaks of the hair (in 
the Niddnakthd) as uHSuited to a samana, and has to use his 
sword to cut off hair and turban together. Because the 
emphasis is on the turban, nevertheless, we find the turban 
together with the hair ”, and not “ the hair together with the 
turban 

It is hardly necessary to account for the great value set 
upon the Turban-relic. Throughout the East the headdress 
is highly honoured, and its various forms are distinctive 
signs of rank. In India, particularly so ; the turban, indeed, 
may even represent an absent person, for example, in some 
cases of sati, where the husband has been slain in battle, and 
the body lost, he is represented on the pyre by the turban, 
with which the widow dies. 

2. The Hair 

We must next take into account the reliefs which represent 
the Bodhisattva in the act of cuda-chedana. Here we find an 
immediate disagreement with the texts ; for he is represented 
as holding a long tress of hair in one hand, and cutting it with 
the sword in the other, and it is clear that the turban has 
already been removed. Probably the oldest of these is the 
Gandharan fragment found in Turkestan ; ^ there is nothing 
more of the sort till we come to the Samath relief,^ then to 
that of Boro-budur,® and finally to that of the Ananda temple 

hair, whence his epithet Sikhin. So too, Siva, as a yogi, is not murtd<^* 
but wears a jatdmukuta, a crown of matted locks. Thus long hair cannot 
be called a distinctive mark of the layman as contrasted with the religious. 

In the Aggika Jataka (No. 129) a tonsure leaving a scalp lock is indicated 
for ascetics. CoweU, i, p. 283, has a footnote erroneously stating that 
Buddhist monks practise this tonsure. 

^ Stein, Ancient Khotan, pp. 209, 220, and pi. xlvii; cf. Serindia, p. 858, n. 

^ Burgess, Ancient Monuments^ pi. 67. 

® Krom, The Life of Buddha^ pp. 75, 76 (with discussion and nearly 
exhaustive references). 
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in Pagan.^ The last is peculiar only in that the hair sticks 
up straight like a tube, and has some sort of ornament at the 
top of the tube ”, A complication sometimes arises, 
inasmuch as Kanthaka in certain cases is made to receive 
and carry home the headdress ; at Borobudur, for example, 
he receives what has now become, not a turban, but an 
elaborate crown (in accordance with contemporary fashion), 
while the gods receive the hair. But this is an exception ; 
and the question, whether the relic was to be enshrined on 
earth or in heaven does not bear directly on our problem. 

The really important point is that according to the plastic 
tradition the whole of the hair was grasped in a single tress 
in the left hand, and cut ofi with a single stroke ; and even 
according to the literary tradition, in which the hair is cut 
while still covered by the turban, this effectively held good. 
In any case the Niddnakathd tells us that the hair was 
reduced to two inches in length, and curling from the right, 
lay close to the head, remaining of that length as long as 
he lived The most natural thing, then, would be to 
represent the single thick tress as reduced to a single thick 
short curl {dvatta). This is just how we find it represented 
in the early Kusana Buddha type, the first in the list of four 
types given above ; that the remainder of the head is smooth 
does not mean that it is shaved,^ but simply that all the long 
hair was drawn up close and tight over the scalp into the 
single tress. The thickness of this smooth hair is always 
clearly indicated in the sculptures. This tyq)e is perfectly 
exemplified in the well-known Bodhisattva from the Katra 
mound (PI. IV, Pig. 1) ; but many other examples are known, 

^ Cohn, Buddha in die Kunst des Ostens, pi. 73. Seidenstiicker, Die 
Buddha-legende indenSkulpturen des Ananda-Tempels zu Pagan, Hamburg, 
1916, p. 47. 

2 It could be argued that perhaps the head had been partly shaved in 
secular life, leaving only a scalp -lock. But there is no evidence of any such 
custom to be found in the early art ; and in the Buddha-carita, viii, 52, we 
find Gautami speaks regretfully of the Bodhisattva’ s hair as having been 
before the tonsure, *' beautiful, soft, black, and all in great waves.” 
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both Buddhist and Jaina.^ Very often, of course, the pro- 
jecting curl is broken away, leaving a scar, but even then the 
smooth surface of the head clearly distinguishes the type from 
the later one in which the whole head is covered with many 
small curls. 

This new type with many curls appears certainly before 
the end of the Kusana period and probably about the middle 
of the second century, becoming almost universal, in Mathura, 
in Gandhara, and in later art throughout the East. The 
tradition preserved in the Niddnakathd would still account 
for the length and curling of the hair ; but it must have come 
to be believed that the hair, instead of being cut off at a single 
stroke, had been shorn by a succession of strokes, leaving the 
hair of equal length all over the head, as would seem to 
have been inevitable if turban and hair were removed together, 
in accordance with the literary tradition. In other words, 
the representation of many curls would seem to bring the 
formula into closer correspondence with the literary tradition ; 
but, further than this, we cannot say just why the change 
was made in the plastic representations, especially as the 
actual tonsure continued to be, and is always represented as, 
the cutting of a single tress. But, whatever the reasons for 
the change may have been, and wherever it was first made, 
it is clear that the literary and plastic traditions together 
provide a rational and sufficient explanation for the repre- 
sentation of the Buddha s hair either in one curl or in many 
curls. 

^ For a very fine example of the Katra mound type, now in Munich, 
see Scherman, L., in Pantheon^ 1928, Heft 3, illustration on p. 149. 

For Jaina examples representing Mahavira, see Smith, Jaina Stupa of 
Mathura, pis. xvii, 1, and ci, 2. 

In Aupapatika- Sutra, § 16, describing the appearance of Mahavira, we 
find pindiy-agga-sirae “ with a projection on the top of his head”. This- 
is again ambiguous, for it equally describes the early type with the spiral 
lock, and the later ” usriisa ”, Cf. Leumann, in Abh, Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, viii, 2, 1883, p, 139 (glossary, s.v. piridiya). The tonsure of Mahavira 
is supposed to have been performed by the tearing out of the hair, as related 
in the Kalpa- Sutra, and represented in the corresponding illustrations 
{Cat. Indian Coll., Boston, iv, pi. 2), 
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A few words more oh the subject of the first type, with a 
single curl ; I propose to call this the Kapardin t^e 
For it may be explained, not only by Buddhist tradition as 
above, but as representing a current type of ascetic coiffure, i 
both Brahmanical and Jaina. Max Muller xxxii, 

p. 424) has the following note on the epithet kapardin " : — 
Kajpardin is an epithet not only of Rudra but also of Pusan 
(vi, 55, 2 ; ix, 67, 11), and of a Yedic clan, the Trtsus or 
Vasisthas (viii, 83, 8) ; see Both, Zur. Lit, imd Geschichte des 
Weda, pp. 94, seq. ; Oldenberg, Z.D.M.G., xlii, p. 207, 
Kaparda is the name of a shell, and the hair twisted together 
in the form of a shell seems to have suggested the name of 
Kapardin 

Siva is several times called Kapardin in the Mahdbhdrata 
(Drona Parva). A Yaksa Kapardin is mentioned in the 
Prabayidha-cintdmani} In any case, the known kapardin 
type of ascetic coifiure may have had something to do 
with the determination of the earliest Mathura Buddha type. 
It should not be overlooked, however, that the hair of the 
true Kapardin is long ; the single curl as represented in 
PI. IV, Pig. I, represents the Kapardin coiffure only in 
miniature, and is not to be regarded as a jatdmukuta. 

3. The iisnisa Problem 

The earliest text that bears on the problem is the Maha- 
paddna-Sutta ^ ; there the last in the list of the thirty-two 
lakkhanas proper to a (or the) Maha-Purusa^ (Great Male) 
destined to become a Cakravartin (Universal Emperor, or 
King of The World), or a Buddha, is this : Deva-kumdra 
unhiso-siso, “ the divine young prince has a turbaned head 

^ Tawney, translation, p. 20. 

2 S.B.B. iii (Dialogues of the Buddha, 2, 1910). Most authors agree on a 
date between the third and first centuries b.c. 

3 The Maha>Puru§a from a Brahmanical point of view is Narayana 
( Vignu). Waddell has interpreted the usnisa in this connexion ( The Buddha's 
Diadem ... or UsrjLisa . . . , O.Z., iii, 1915); cf. Keith, Buddhist Philo- 
sophy, p. 29. Buddha, in the Mahdbhdrata, is already an avatar of Vignu. 
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(or simply, ^ turban-head Similarly in the MaJidvastu, 
usmsasirsam (the passage is probably interpolated, see 
Senart, ii, p. vi) ; and Lalita-Vistara, ch. vii, usnlso-slso 
Tnaharaja-sarvartha^iMha-kumdrah ^ to the same effect. 

Now what is an usmsa (Pali, unklsa) ? Later tradition, both 
literary and plastic, makes it a bony protuberance on the 
top of the Buddha’s skull. Let us ignore for the present this 
interpretation, and observe the meaning and usage of the 
word before the creation of Buddha images. Etymologically 
*the word means a “ protection from the sun, sunshade 
In Brahmanical usage generally it meant a turban, always 
an honourable, and often specifically a royal headdress ; 
it is specified as worn by the king in the Eajasuya (coronation) 
and Vajapeya ceremonies, and by Brahman students at the 
completion of Vedic studies ; also by Vratyas {Atharva Veda, 
XV, 2). The term may also have been applied to the royal 
umbrella ; in the Mahahhdrata we find chattrdkoti-sirsa, 
instead of usmsa-sirsa and the Chinese text cited by Watters ^ 
has as one of the laksanas that there is ‘‘on the top of his 
head the usmsa like a deva sunshade.” Beside this the 
word is used to designate the coping of a stone railing. 
Later we find usmsadjihusana, diadem or coronet. In the 
MiUndapanha, v, 3. urdnsa is used in the regular sense of 
turban, as one of the five insignia of royalty ; Siva is called 
usmsin in the Mahahhdrata, probably in the sense given by 
Watters (loc. cit., i, 196) as haviog “ the hair done up into 
a coil on the top of the head ; some Brahmanical ascetics in 
ancient reliefs, as remarked above, do, in fact, wear their 
long hair coiled turban-like about the head, 
j So far we have found no literary evidence whatever to 
suggest that the word usmsa, unlnsa, ever referred to any 


^ Foucaux renders, " la tete couronnee par tin protuberance du crane ** ; 
but he is evidently relying on later commentators ; actuaUy there is no 
word for ‘'couronnee and no contemporary authority for protuberance du 
crane. 

^ On Yuan Chwang. 
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physical peculiarity, such as a bony protuberance.^ Nor is ^ 
any such peculiarity represented in the art before the middle 
of the second century a.d. 

What then is to be understood by the Mahapaddna-SuUa 
passage ? Another of the lahkhanas gives the Bodhisattva 
forty teeth ; here the peculiarity in view seems to me much 
rather connected with the abnormal number of teeth, than 
with their precocious advent. In any case it is hard to 
believe that it was originally meant that the child was born 
with a turban on its head or with fully developed teeth. 

A very simple explanation can be suggested, however : the 
thirty-two lakkhanas were borrowed in their entirety from 
Brahmanical sources,^ and are really the characteristics 
of an adult Cakravartin and Maha-Purusa and as such and 
without modification were applied to the infant Bodhisattva, 
when the Cakravartin concept came into prominence.^ The 
result is a description altogether too previous ” ; and, if 
we try to rationalise it (and this was probably not attempted 
or felt to be necessary at first, the main point being the 
magnification of the Buddha), we can only interpret the 
lakkhanas in question as (1) “ destined to wear a turban ” j 
(just as we speak of a child bom with a silver spoon in its 
mouth), and (2) as ‘‘ destined to have forty teeth ”. 

Further allusions to or citations of the in relatively 

^ Stede and Rhys Davids, Pali DictioTiary^ give ** turban” as the only 
meaning of unhisn^ with the following references : DN. i, 7, ii, 19 = iii, 145 
(cf. Dial., ii, 16) ; Ja. ii, 88 ; Miln. 330 ; DA. i, 89 ; DhsA. i, 98. In 
Majjhima Nikdya, 89 (ii, 119) King Pasenadi lays down his sword and 
unhisa before approaching the Buddha, and here, too, unhisa can only mean 
” turban 

* The texts consistently i^orm us that the lahkhanas were recognized in 
the infant Bodhisattva by Brahman soothsayers {naimittaka). Divination 
of this sort is expressly forbidden to good Buddhists ; whereas “ . . . the 
business of Brahmans is concerned . . . with the knowledge of lucky, 
marks (lakkhanam) ” (Milinda'pahha, iv, 3, 26). Somewhat mysteriously 
and exceptionally, Saiii. Nik. 1022 attributes the Mahdpurusa lakkhana^ 
to Baveri, “ the Babylonian.” 

3 The Cakravartin concept, as remarked by Przyluski, A(^okdvadana ^ 
pp. 102, 113, seems to have come into prominence at the same time that the i 
Asoka legend was elaborated, thus probably in the second or first century b.c. 
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early texts give us no further information,^ The earliest 
Early Indian images do indeed exhibit certain of the laksamis, 
such as the urnd, and the wheel-marks on the palms of the 
hands and soles of the feet ; but they do not attempt to 
represent an usnisa, either as a turban, or, until later, as a 
bony protuberance. The forty teeth, not being visible, never 
presented any iconographic problem. 

M. Foucher’s theory of the origin of the usnisa as a bony 
protuberance I understand to be as follows : Gandharan 
sculptors made the first Buddha images, and represented 
the hair in flowing tresses gathered together into a topknot, 
in Indian fashion, avoiding the representation of a pro- 
tuberance for aesthetic reasons. Indian imitators, dissatisfied 
with so obvious a departure from the facts as they must 
have been, for all are agreed that the Bodhisattva cut ofi 
his hair, interpreted the Gandhara chignon as covering a 
cranial bump and supposed that this bump was what had 
been referred to in the phrase unJnso-siso of the Maha'paddna 
Sutta ; they replaced the long hair with short curls (more or 
less in accordance with the tradition preserved in the Niddna- 
hatha), leaving the cranial bump conspicuously in evidence. 
In this case, evidently the Gandharan sculptors accepted the 
correction made by their Indian brethren, for the type with 
the protuberance and the short curls very soon predominates 
in both areas. 

On this it may be remarked, that many of the Gandharan 
images with, flowing locks do actually seem to represent 
a protuberance covered by long hair, rather than long hair 
alone. ^ In any case, it is certain that the later Gandharan, 
as well as the later Mathura, images e ihibit the protuberance 
covered with short curls. The problem before us is to learn 

^ E.g. Lakkhana’Suttanta (S.B.B., iv = Dialogues of the Buddha, 3, with 
a valuable discussion by Rhys Davids) ; Miliudapahha, iii, 6, 3 ; Asvagho^a, 
Sutrdlamkdra (Huber, p. 397 — ^here the Buddha, adorned with the laksanas 
" looked like a painting ”) ; Lolita- Vistar a ; etc. 

® See e.g, M.F.A. Bulletin, No. 104, and Hackin, J., Sculptures grico* 
bouddkiques du Kapisa, Fondation Piot, xxviii, p. 39, and pi. iv. 
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why this tjrpe was substituted for the earlier Mathura form, 
which I have called the Kapardin type ? 

I do not believe that a definite answer to this question can be 
given at present. That a misimder standing took place has 
been designated by Cohn as a brutal solution.^ Yet I think 
we cannot avoid the conclusion that a new interpretation of 
the old texts lay behind the change. For the only explanation 
that I can suggest is that in the beginning the old texts had 
not been studied ; no rationalisation of the laJcsamxs had been 
attempted, because it had not been realized that once inserted 
in the Buddha legend, they would need to be explained. 
Later on we reach a period of definition and commentary, 
culminating in the work of Buddhaghosa in the fifth century. 
Buddhaghosa himself writes long after the practical problem 
of iconographic representation had been settled ; he had the 
Buddha figures wdth a protuberant us7iisa no less than the old 
texts before him. Even so he finds himself in difificulties, 
and, as Ehys Davids has remarked, his interpretation is not 
at all satisfactory. He says wdth regard to unhiso-siso : 

“ This refers to the fullness either of the forehead or the 
cranium. In either case the rounded or highly developed 
appearance is meant, giving to the unadorned head the 
decorative effect of a crested turban and the smooth S3mimetry 
of a water bubble.'’ 

The problem must have presented itself much earlier, at 
the time when the w^orship of the cult image received official 
sanction and became an orthodox institution. This may 
have been some little time after the first images of the 
kapardin t\q)e had been made. At that time the old books 
would have been exaiCned with a view to testing the propriety 
of the current representations, and naturally the passages 
relating to the lakkhanas w^ould have been first consulted, for 
these would constitute the only Silpasastra ” then available 
on the subject. It was assumed that the lakkharms having s/" 
been recognized in infancy must have been present in infancy, 

^ Buddha in dtr Kunst des Ostens, p. xxv. 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1928. 
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,aiid SO unlnso-siso had to be interpreted as a physical appear* 
' ance. The result was the representation of the usnisa or 
unhisa as a protuberance ; and at the same time, as we have 
seen, the tonsure was reinterpreted as resulting in a crop of 
short curls, rather than in a single coil. The new formula met 
with complete success (the only late example of the older 
fashion being the Mankuwar image) ; and Buddhaghosa 
' later on endorses the accepted solution. We find later on a 
considerable cult of the usnisa in this new sense ; the Chinese 
pilgrims speak of stupas at Hidda containing pieces of it.^ 
Naturally, we cannot accept the supposed existence of such 
relics as evidence for the real existence of a protuberance ; 
it is even quite likely that the stupas in question had been 
erected over a turban relic (usnisa) in the first place, and 
later came to be regarded as containing a relic of bone. The 
fact that the turban was really in Indraloka would hardly 
have prevented the erection of memorial stupas, or Cucjamaha** 
cetiyas, on earth. 

Beside the literary sources, it is possible that older icono- 
graphic sources existed and played some part in the evolution 
of the new Buddha type. Several scholars have called 
attention to the figure of Indra in the form of the Brahman 
, ' Santi found on a railing pillar at Bodhgaya set up by Nagadeva 
about 100 B.c.^ It has been generally agreed that there is 
a protuberance on the head, and that the head is covered 
with short curly hair ; but as Bachhofer points out, Indra 
is not here represented as a Cakravartin, and we cannot regard 
the protuberance as an usnisa. Nevertheless, this figure, 
provides a prototype for the later Buddhist and Jaina formula. 


1 ^ Watters, On Yuan Chwang, i, pp. 195-8, with full references. 

* Bachhofer, L., Eine Pfeiler-Figur aus Bodhgaya^ Jahrb. As. Kunst, ii, 
1925. Kramrisch, S., Qrundzuge der indischen Kunst, pp. 113, 114, and pi. 31 . 
H.Jf./.A., fig. 40. Attention was first called to this relief by Sir John 
Marshall, JBA8,, 1908, p. 1096. Buddha- like heads with curly hair and 
^ cranial protuberance occurring in lotus medallions at Bodhgaya have been 
cited as early Buddha prototypes, but they occur exclusively on the later 
pillars not antedating the Gupta period. 
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One text, viz. the Citralahsana, ably edited and translated 
from the Tibetan by Dr. Laufer, has not been referred to.^ 
In this text the dimensions of the usmsa of a Cakravartin are 
given, and are such as to show that a protuberance on the head 
is intended. It should be observed, however, that notwith- 
standing that Hindu deities are generally represented in the i 
guise of great kings, rulers of particular spheres or of the whole i 
universe, no known example of Hindu sculpture presents , 
us with a deity having a cranial protuberance ^ ; the peculiarity f 
seems to be exclusively Buddhist and Jaina, and this supports I 
my view that it resulted from a dogmatic interpretation 
placed upon the phrase unhiso-siso, and promulgated upon^ 
some special occasion, either a council ad hoc or some council 
dealing generally with the definition and interpretation of the 
canon — perhaps in the reign of Kaniska, and at Mathura. 
Moreover, it does not seem to me necessary to assume any 
very early date for the CitralaJcsami, though it may be called 
the oldest, or one of the oldest, ^ilpasastras extant. 

The latter part of the present section of our inquiry is 
admittedly speculative. But this at least emerges as a, 
definite fact, that we have no literary or iconographic evidence 
for the interpretation of usmsa as a bony protuberance previous 
to about A.D. 100 at the earliest ; before that time we have* 
certainly no right to translate the phrase unhlso-slso as 
“having a protuberance on the head”. And though the^ 
early Mathura Buddha figures have certainly a protuberance, 
it is evidently a coil of hair, and bears no resemblance whatever 
to the usmsa “ bump ” of the later formula. 

Crowned Buddhas 

Inasmuch as the Bodhisattva put off his royal robes when 
first adopting the ascetic life, and inasmuch as all adornments 

^ Laufer, Dokumente der indischen Kunst, I, Malerei. Das Citralaksai^a, 
Leipzig, 1913. 

2 Exception must be made of the figure of Bali pouring out the 
daksinoda in the Trivikrama compositions of Caves II, III, IV at Badami 
(Banerji, R. D., in Mem. A.SJ.y Xo. 25, pp. 19, 31, and pis. ixa and xvi). 
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are forbidden to Buddhist monks, it has often been stated 
by myself and others that such representations must be 
regarded as uncanonical and unorthodox, and it has also 
been held that the type is of late origin.^ But we have no 
right to assume that a common and carefully represented 
type is aberrant ; we ought rather to try to discover its 
significance. 

It will be remarked at once that the Buddha figure comes 
into being only after the Buddha has come to be regarded as a 
deity, in fact as Devdtideva, god of gods. At the same time 
the Cakravartin concept, that of an ideal King of the World, 
plays a great part in the iconographic development ; the 
Buddha must be provided with all the laksanas of such a 
being. Then there is the doctrine of the Three Bodies of a 
Buddha, the Dharmakaya (Logos-body), the Sambhogakaya 
(the appearance in glory as a personal deity), and the Nirmana- 
kaya (the body manifest of an earthly Buddha). Finally 
we have the concept of an Adi-Buddha, a primordial being 
and essence from Whom proceed all Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, 
manifested on whatever plane. 

Not all of these doctrines are certainly known to date back 
to the Kusana period, where the problem meets us almost at 
the beginning of the Buddha iconography ; but they belong 
to the essence of Mahayana theology and must have been 
present in some form at a very early stage of the development. 
Indeed, the representation of Dhyani Buddhas in the head- 
dresses of Bodhisattvas already in the Kusana period and in 
Gandharan art ^ amounts to proof of the currency of the 
Trikaya theory in the early days of Buddha iconography. 

It is clear that any one of these conceptions might sufl3.ce to 
account for the representation of a Buddha, or any particular 
Buddha such as Gautama, with whom we are chiefly con- 
cerned, as garbed like a god in royal robes : needless to remark 

^ Chanda, R. P., in A.S.I., A.H., 1921-2, p. 105. The oldest example 
seems to be the turbaned Buddha of PI. V, Fig. 5 (if not a Bodhisattva). 

> H./.J.A.,ags.78,95. 
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that the headdress (turban , or crown according to the period) 
is the most significant feature of such a garb. Mr. Majumdar, 
in an able discussion recently published/ has plausibly argued 
that all crowned Buddhas represent Adi-Buddha ; in many^ 
cases, however, especially where a pseudo-historical situation 
is depicted, as in the common instance of the Pala reliefs ^ 
representing a central crowned Buddha in the earth-touching 
pose, surrounded by representations of the remainder of the 
Eight Great Events, it would be far simpler to suppose that 
we have to do with a glorification of the earthly Buddha, by 
the addition of attributes proper to the Sambhogakaya, and 
reminding us that the Buddha is more than man. 

This last view seems to me to be supported by a relief 
(PI. V, Eig. 8) such as that of the central panel in the verandah 
of the caitya-cave at Karli, which can only be described as 
the Coronation of the Buddha, and curiously recalls mediaeval 
European representations of the Coronation of the Virgin. 
Here the Buddha, in full Gupta style, with usmsa and short 
curls, is seated on a lotus, the hands in dharmacaJcra-mudra , 
with the wheel and deer belovr ; it is undoubtedly a repre- 
sentation of the First Sermon in the Deer Park at Benares. 
But immediately above, though not yet touching the Buddha's 
head, is a crown, supported by two flying devas or angels.^ 
On either side of the Buddha stand attendant Bodhisattvas ; 
incidentally it is of interest to note that the Nagas, who more 
often support the stem of the lotus on which the Buddha 
is seated, here support the pillar that bears the wheel. 

Iconographically, the derivation of the “ Coronation ” is 
fairly clear. In several Kusana reliefs representing “ Indra’s 
Visit” (e.g. A.S.I., A.R., 1909-10, pi. xxva, also H. 11 in 

^ Adi’Buddha in the Eastern School of Art , Ann. Rep. Varendra Research 
Soc., Rajshahi, 1926-7. References to the literature are given ; Burgess, 
Ancient Monuments, pL 236, and Sahni (crowned Buddha from Parihasa- 
pura) in A.S.L, A.R., 1915-16, may be added. 

“ E.g. M.F.A. Bulletin, No. 132, p. 30. 

® Similar coronations are sometimes represented in connexion with the 
marriage of Siva and Parvati. 
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the Mathura Museum) an upper range of niches shows the 
^ Crest-relic adored by deities, the arrangement being always 
such that the turban occupies a position immediately above 
the head of the seated Buddha in the cave below. ^ From this 
it is but a step to a representation of angels or devas supporting 
a turban or crown above the Buddha’s head, in fact, to a 

Coronation ”, Some Gandharan reliefs are similar (Burgess, 
Ancient Monuments, pis. xcix, 3, and cxvii, 1). 

Thus it would appear that we ought not to regard the 
appearance of crowned Buddhas in art as anomalous ; we 
can only do so if we forget that the cult image of the Buddha, 
and the Buddha himself in Mahayana theology, are not so 
much historical figures as mythological symbols. The activity 
of the earthly Buddha, originally a living memory, has 
become, as it were, the lild of a deity ; it is related in the 
later literature with a corresponding miraculous enhance- 
ment. All things considered, it is perhaps surprising that 
the Buddha should not have been represented more often and 
more constantly with the outward pomp of a divinity. It will 
be remembered, however, that even a great Hindu divinity 
^ may be represented as a yogi and ascetic, as in the case of 
6iva, so that the panoply of royalty appropriate to a deity 
must not be thought of as essential. In the case of the 
Buddha the force of the historical tradition, long established 
not only by the literature, but even in the early art before the 
Buddha figure appears in human form, certainly maintained 
for the Uld the aspect of veridical narrative. But the Buddha 
is equally a Great Being, a deity, whether he appears in 
monastic robes or as a king. 

Appendix 

The use of the world molibaddha in the Milindapanha, 
cited above recalls a pertinent passage in Hemacandra's 

^ See my Early Indian Iconography, Pt. I, Indra ", in Eastern Art, 
vol. i. No. 1, 1928. 
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Parisis^parvari (Jacobi, Ausgewdhlte Erzdhlungen in Mahd- 
rdstriy p. 32), A certain Pajjoya has made off with one of the 
palace servants and an image of a Jina ; he is captured, and 
branded on the forehead as a criminal. But as it is a Holyday, 
the king Udayana releases him, and invests him with a 
golden patta at the same time endowing him with a kingdom. 
The text has paUo ya suvanno . . , baddho, literally ” ties 
on a golden pat^ ”, Meyer, translating {Hindu Tales, p. Ill) 
has “ golden turban There follows the remark, according 
to Meyer’s rendering, to which I have added the original 
terms, “ From that time on kings were invested with the 
turban (patpi-haddha) ; before this they were invested with 
the diadem {mau^-bciddha)^ I have always regarded this 
passage as of interest in connexion with the history of crowns 
and turbans in India, but had not consulted the original. 
Now I see that we have here, indeed, an interesting reference 
to the disuse of turbans, and even a reason assigned, inasmuch 
as a precedent was established for a different procedure ; 
but nothing is said of crowns or diadems. Here mau^-haddha 
is a turban,^ patUi-baddJia a frontlet or fillet. 

In the Surmhgala Vildsini, 1, 89, some luxurious monks J 
are blamed because they '' tie on the forehead a turban-strip ) 
(unhlsa-pattarh) of the length of a ratana, four spans wide, 
showing the edge of the ends of the hair, like forked lightning 
on the face of a cloud ; (or) they wear a culdmani ”, 

^ Elsewhere (Hemacandra, Parisistaparvan, Story of Domuha, Jacobi 
p. 39, and Meyer, pp. 139, 140) mauda alone is used for headdress (in this 
case presumably a crown, as it is found in good condition while digging 
the foundations for a cittasabbd). So also in the story of Sanainkumara 
(Jacobi, p. 26, Meyer, p. 85) mauda is the turban or crown used in the 
coronation ceremony. It is evident that just as in the Pali texts cuddmani 
vethana may be contracted to cuddmani or cudd, so in the Jaina texts mauda- 
baddha is the same as mauda-rayana or simply mauda ; and turban or 

crown"" is to be understood according to the circumstances and con- 
temporary fashion. For similar contractions see Franke, Kurzungen 
der Composita in Indischen, Wiener Zeit. Kunde des Morgenlandes, viii, 
1894. 

In the Story of Naggai (Meyer, p. 181) where the chief queen \apattardjnu 
this should be rendered “ invested with the frontlet rather than with 
the turban ’* as Meyer has it. 
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It cannot be denied that a turban could be arranged to 
conceal a brand on the forehead (cf. Meadows Taylor, Con- 
fessions of a Thug, World's Classics edition, 1916, p. 501) ; 
and that according to the Dictionaries, turban ” or tiara ” 
is one of the less common meanings of paUa. But we have 
to take into account that in the ancient (cf. puwam of the text) 
ceremony it was precisely a turban, and not a diadem or 
crown that was used ; and that the primary sense of pato 
is something flat, and quite often a piece of flat metal, also a 
frontlet or forehead ornament. It is obvious that a thin 
gold plate bound on the forehead would conceal the branded 
letters much more effectively than would the folds of a turban 
specially tied. I propose to render patio suvanno golden 
frontlet ”, and the subsequent passage, ‘‘ From that time 
on kings were invested with the frontlet ; before this they 
were invested with the turban.” 

That this interpretation is almost certainly the correct 
one will appear further from a consideration of the ceremonies 
of investiture in Ceylon (cf. my Mediaeval Sinhalese Art, 
pp. 209, 302, and pi. xxiii, 3). Siiiihalese patabandinavd is 
“ to confer a title or oflBce by binding a metal plate on the 
forehead Such a plate, whether of silver or plain or jewelled 
gold, is called a nalalpata. Davy, Travels in Ceylon, p. 163, 
describes in some detail the coronation of a Singhalese king, 
in which the principal ceremonies were the girding on of the 
State Sword, and the tieing of the inscribed nalalpata on the 
king’s forehead. It is true that I cannot cite a corresponding 
ceremony in India but I have little doubt it could be traced ; 
and if not, it would only follow that Hemacandra’a comment 
dating from the third quarter of the twelfth century, had 
reference to the introduction of a temporary fashion which 
survived only in Ceylon. 


1 The subject of patas is treated at some length in Varaha Mihira's 
Brhat Sajiihita (ed. Kern, Bib. Ind., Calcutta, 1S65, p. 241). The dimensions, 
etc., are given oipatas proper for kings, Yuvarajas and Senapatis ; the pata 
is to be made of pure gold. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES IV AND V 


Plate IV 

Fig. 

1. — Head of seated Bodhisattva (Buddha) image, Katra Mound, Mathura, 

A. 1 in the Mathura Museum. For the entire figure see Vogel, Cat. 
Arch. Mus., Mathura, pi. vii, or fig. 84. 

2. — The Cudamaha : detail from a Kusana pediment from Mathura, 

J. 1 . in the Mathura Museum. For the whole pediment, see A.S.I., A.R., 
1906-7, pi. Ivi. 

3. — ^The cudamaha enshrined and worshipped ; Gandhara relief from 

Jamalgarhi. After Burgess, Ancient Monuments, pi. 99. 

4. — Head of a Bodhisattva, or donor, showing the Kusana turban. From 

Mathura, now B. 88 in the Lucknow Museum. For the whole figure 
see H.I.I.A., fig. 77. 


Plate V 

5, — Turbaned head of a seated Buddha, or Bodhisattva, Kusana, Mathura, 

now belonging to Messrs. Yamanaka. For the whole figure see H.I.I.A., 
fig. 87. 

6, 7. — Front and side view of a head of Siva, from Mathura, late Ku§ana, 

showing the turban ; belonging to E. Brummei, Paris. 

8. — Coronation of the Buddha, Gupta relief, from the facade of the caitya- 
hall at Karlj. 




The Legend of the kiskanu 

By S. LANGDON 

JN Cuneiform Texts of the British Miiseum, voL xvi, 46, 
183-204, occurs, in the body of the text of a long 
incantation, including a legend of the Fire God, Gibil, and 
the seven devils, the well-known legend of the plant kishdnu, 
which is otherwise unknown in medical and magical texts. 
The bilingual text in six long columns has been admirably 
pieced together by Dr. E. C. Thompson, who also gave an 
edition in Devils and Evil Spirits, vol. i, 184-201. It had 
been previously edited in both editions of iv, Kawlinson, 
pi. 15, but without several duplicates and joins latterly made 
by Thompson. The lines concerning the gis-hin = kishdnu 
plant occur in the middle of Eev. I. A great many editions 
of this legend have been made ; for the literature on earlier 
editions, see Dhorme's translation in his Choix de Textes 
Religieux, 98 ; Ebeling in Gressmann’s Altorientalische Texte 
zum Alien Testament, 328. All editions suffered from one 
defect ; they were based upon the Accadian text, which is 
not original and is often an incorrect version of the Sumerian. 
That the legend is originally of Sumerian origin is clear from 
the Sumerian tablet from Susa published by Dr. Leon Legrain 
in Delegation en Perse, xiv, 125, No. 9, and photograph, pi. xi. 
By comparing the two texts the similarity of phrases and style 
is at once evident. In contrast to these editions, Mr. C. J. 
Gadd gave an edition of CTT. xvi, 46, in his Sumerian Reading 
Book, 165, which he correctly based upon the Sumerian text. 

gis-kin passed into Accadian as kiskanu ; this is clear from 
gis-gan abzu-gim “ like the kiskanu of the nether^sea ”, Gudea, 
Cyl. A. 21, 22, Thureau-Dangin, Receuil de Textes, 21 Obv. 4, 
has gis-kin after kur-gi-rin = kurkdnu, crocus, ^"gis-kin, 
Pinches, Amherst, 7 Eev. 1. An unpublished Kish tablet, 
var. of Delitzsch, AL.^, 87, ii, 39 + AJSL. 34, 63, 1. 39, has 
^^^gu-za gis-kin, a chair made of kiskdnu. Hence this word 
designates some kind of tree, or plant which bears seed. 
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In view of the older version, of which some lines are missing 
or defaced, a new edition of the bilingual text may be useful. 
Originally this legend was an independent composition on the 
Susa tablet, and belonged to a great series called e-nu-ru. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


7. 

8 . 
9. 


Susa Tablet 


Obverse 

[en e-']nu-ru 1 . 

\lugaT\ gis-hin-dim 2. 

[kishU] mu-a 3. 

^'En-ki gis-km’dim 4. 

kiskil mu-a ^ 5. 

kur ku~du~a-7ii ^ kur ge-gdl 6 . 
siig 4 

ki-du-du-ni gis-gig-hi 7. 

apin- hagin-na-g im 8 . 

ah-sag-ga Id-a ® 9. 


Incantation of the house of 
Nuru.^ 

The king, creator of the 
kiskanu, 

who caused it to grow ^ 
in a clean place, 

Enki, creator of the kiskanu^ 
who caused it to grow ^ 
in a clean place, 
in the nether world, where 
it abides, in the nether 
world — loading it with 
desirable things, 
where it abides, whose 
shadow 

like the apin of lazuli 
stretches over the midst of 
the sea. 


^ I.e. of Enki. On nuru = nunurra = Enki, v. JSOR. v, 82—3. 

^ CT. 16, 46, 183, kishil-ta viu-a ~ ina asri ibbani. Rather mu ~ asu 
6a isi. Sumerian has participial construction. 

^ Var. 187, ki-du-du-a-ni “ where it stands ”, abides. For kur ~ irsitu, 
Var. has eridug- {ki)-ga, Eridu. 

* Var. 187, gegal-si-ga-dm^ and sug~sug~ga-a, Cf. ge-gdl sug-ga, in the 
Hymn of Eridu, AJSL. 39, 167, 16. 

® Apin “ plough ”, but there is a mythological meaning here which is 
obscure. In PBvS. x, 189, 14, the AL instrument is described, [gis-gig]-ba 
apin-zagin-kam, whose shadow is like the apin of lazuli, and in Raw. iv, 5, 
No. 22, 4, the temple of Kish is called a-pi-in Idg-ga — apinnu ihbu. 
Var. 193 compares the shadow of the house of the River God to Q^Hir — kistu 
“forest Since apin certainly contains the word a, water, and APIN(uru) 
= eresM, irritate, and APiy-tu — eristu, merisiu, verdure (Th. Bangin, 
Eitueh, 138, 304), it is possible that apin = kiMu, forest. 

® Cf. Var. 185 ; and gis-gig-zu ab-sag-ga Id-a, AJSL. 39, 167, 19. 
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10. 

lugal gis-Jcm-dim 

10. 

the king, creator of the 

11. 

kisJctl-e ib-mu-d-gim 

11. 

kiskanu, 

when he caused it to grow 

12. 

^’En-hi gis-kin-dim 

12. 

in a clean place, 

Enki, creator of the kiskanUy 

13. 

kiskil-e ih-mu-a-gim 

13. 

when he caused it to grow 

14. 


14. 

in a clean place, 

1. 

. . . ga-gim 

Reverse 

1. 


2. 

... la 

2. 


3. 

. . . ka-mci 

3. 

. . . my . . . 

4. 

\u 'l\na4e "l-gi-su 

4. 

forever (?) 

5. 

ge-ib-gdl 

5. 

may it be. 

6. 

mu-dug-ga 

6. 

The incantation of 

7. 

^'Nin-gabu[rydu ^ 

7. 

Ninhaburdu which (9) is 

8. 

mu ^'Nind 

8. 

in the name of Nina, 

9. 

10. 

al-me~a ^ 

gd-nun ^‘Eyi-ki-ka 

10. 

in the ritual chamber ^ of 

11. 

. . . [End of the tablet] 

11. 

Enki 

{ujpon it they cast.) 


(At least one line missing, corresponding to Var, 200.) 


' Written A-BU’HA-DV, as in OBI. 87, i, 32, where a Var. has A-BV-8I~ 
DUy i.e. si-bii{r)-duy hence ha-bur si-bur in A-HA-{ki) = subaru, BL. 
115, n. 2. This name is usually written yin-habur-sil-dUy CT. 25, 49, Rev. 1. 
Since the Var. in OBI. 87 removes all doubt concerning the reading hahur > 
sibur for A-HAy and CT. 25, 49, Rev. 1 explains the name by belit telilti 
and beltu dlihat sule [subari ?] “ she that walks the street of [Subaru, lower 
world], sil-du must = dlikat sule. In A-BU-HA-DV , BU or sir is either 
a gloss on ^(bur), i.e. ha-bu = habuTy or it is a variant of 547 = sir = sulu. 
For J.(pw), V. Br. 11444, nar A-rat, i.e. Puraty and Boissier, Choix, 192, 16. 
But if bu be taken as a gloss on A then there is no word for sulu “ street ”, 
in the name, and it is written A in-A-HA-BU-TAR-DU in RA. 20, 99, iii, 2. 
I take bu as a gloss on A, and suppose that the original word was Nin-ga- 
bur-du ** Queen that walks in Habur ”, and that sil “ street ” is a later 
addition. See BL. 115, n. 2. 

2 Cf. AJSL. 28, 226, § 52, 15. 

2 This refers to e^kug’ga-a-ni-ta = ina bttu dluy Var. 193. For the 
mythological chamber of Enki ina nagab apsiy v. CT. 16, 15, B. 24. 
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Assyrian Bilingual Version 


CT. 16, 46, 183-204 


183. en : Eridug-ki gis-kin- 

gig-e ^ kiskil-ta-mu-a 

184. ilia E-ri-du kis-ka-nu-u 

sal-mu if -hi ina as-ri 
el-lu ih-ha-ni 

185. mus-me-bi ”^zagiii-a(m) 

abzu-ta la-e ^ 

186. %i-mu-su uk-nu-u ih-hi sd 

a-na ajpsi tar-su 

187. ^’En-ki-ge ki-^du-du-a-ta 

Eridu-(ki)-ga ge gal si- 
* ga-am 

]88, sd tal-Iak-ta-su ina 

E-ri-du hegalli ma-la- 
a-ti 

189, ki-ku-a-na ki gilib-am 


183. In Eridu, having caused 

the dark kiskdnu-txee, to 
grow in a clean place, ^ 

1 84. [In Eridu the dark 

kiskanu-tx^e grew up, 
in a clean place it was 
created.] 

185. having caused it, whose 

appearance is like lapis 
lazuli, to stretch forth 
upon the nether sea, 

186. [Its appearance was like 

the blue lapis lazuli, 

which stretches forth 
upon the nether sea.] 

187. Enki filled it, where it 

abides, with luxuriance in 
Eridu. 

188. [Its habitat ^ in Eridu (is) 
filled with luxuriance by 
Enki.] « 

189. Where it dwells is the 

place of the underworld. 


^ I.e. the " dark kiSkanH distinguished from the white, red, yellow, 
varieties, MV AG. 1913, 2, p. U, i, 7-11 ; hence Thompson and Pearson, 
suggest astralaguSf Devils and Evil Spirits, i, p. Iviii. 

^ Subject Enki, in 1. 187. Same syntax in Susa tablet, 1 ff. 

^ Var. ni~Id~e, which construes the line as a relative phrase, but the verb 
should then be subjunctive, ni-ld-a. 

* Var. has ki “ where ”, omitted by other texts. Susa tablet, 6-7, ku-du-a- 
ni (vowel harmony), and ki'du-du-ni, which is better. The syntax demands 
a suffixed inflection ni in this relative form. See Sum. Gr., § 183. 

® “ Where it stands, lives.” 

® The Accadian syntax is difficult, maldti is construed with tallakta’SU, 
but then sa Ea tallakta-su is construed by analogy of Sumerian syntax 
(anticipative construct § 138), as “Of Ea- his habitat ” ! I cannot find 
an example of sa used as a substitute for agency, “ by ”, but it is employed 
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190. su'iatsu a-sar ir-si4im-ma 

191. ki-na-a- [na] itima ^-Nam- 

mu-am ^ 

192. hi-is-su-su rm-id-lu sd 

Nammu ^ 

193. e-kug-ga-a-ni-ta gis- 

gig la-e sag-bi gain nu- 
mu-un-du ^-tu-tu-ne “ 

194. i-7ia hitu el-lu m ki-ma 

kis-ti sil-la-su tar-su ana 
Ubbi-su man-mu la ir-ni- 
hu 

195. sag ‘^•Utu "^-Ama- 

usumgal-an-na-ge ^ 

196. ina ki-ri-bi-su ^^^Samas 

^^^Dumu-zi 

197. ri-ba-an-na id ka-mm-a-ta 

198. ina bi-rit pi-i na-ra-[a-ti] 

ki-lal-la-an 

199. ‘^•Ka-ge-gal '^■Igi-ge-gal 

‘La-ga-ma-ab-zu 
Eridu- (ki)-ga] 


190. [Its abode is the place of 
the underworld.] 

191. ^Tiere it lies is the dark 

chamber of the River 
Goddess. 

192. [Its chamber is the bed 
of the River Goddess.] 

193. In its holy house, casting 

its shadow like a forest, 
wherein no man has 
entered, 

194. [In its holy house, which 
casts its shadow like a 
forest, wherein no one 
has entered,] 

195. wherein are Shamash and 

Tammuz, 

196. [= 195.] 

197. at the junction of the 

river of the two mouths, 

198. [between the mouths of 
the two rivers,] 

199. the gods Kahegal, Igihegal 

and [Lahama-abzu of 
Eridu] ^ 


as substitute for the instrumental case, sa hurasi epusu (who) made it 
with gold, KAH. ii, 103, 6, etc. The Sumerian construction is adopted 
in Eheling’s translation, and the Accadian instrumental use of sa is adopted 
by Thompson as in my translation. The Susa tablet still goes on with 
the participial construction and the independent verb is broken away, 
Obv. 14. 

1 Also ^ possible. 

2 duy by vowel hatmony for da. Sum. G^r., § 57 ; ne emphatic suffix in 
both independent and dependent verbal forms. Cf . Susa tablet, Obv. 8-9. 

3 On this ophidian title of Tammuz, v. Tammuz and Ishtar, 114 ff. 

* Restored from K. 4147, 7-8, in RA. 17, 132. ^ Ka-ge-gdl-la occurs in 

CT. 24, 37, 97 in a list of inferior deities of the court of Nergal. For ^ Igi- 
ge-galy the text (by Thompson and Gadd) has igi-dumu-gdl ; this reading 
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200. gis-kin-bi su-im-ma'an- 

pag ugu-[ba tu abzu-ge 
im-ma -an-s i-gi-e s] 

201. ^^'^Kahegal ^^Hgihegal 

* ^ ^La hama-abzu sa Eridu 
kiskdnu su-[a-tu ussiru] 

202. H-jpat ap-si-i id-[du~u] 

203. sag lili pap-gaMa-ga ba-ni- 

iii'gar- [ri*es] 

204. ina ri-es ameli miU-tal4i-ku 

is-ku- \nu\ 


200. 

designed this kiskdnu 

and 


[cast] upon it 

[the 


incantation of the deep.] ^ 

201. 

[= 200.] 


202. 

[= 200.] 


203. 

They placed it at 

the 


head of the sick man. 

204. 

[= 203.] 



must be an error ; for CT. 24, 29, 107, A-B, and Var. 17, 60-1, have 
Ka-ge-gdl and Igi-^ge-gal^ among the eight watchmen, {ni-dug) of Enki, 
who are clearly identical with the deities in line 199 and on K. 4147. The 
old copy of CT. 24, 17, in ii Raw. 56, 61-2, had the same error, and it is 
repeated in Briinnow, Xos. 642, 9321 ; and by Deimel, Pantheon, No. 1654. 
The same pair recurs in the old Sumerian list, RA. 20, 98, iii, 4-5 with 
La-ga-ma-abzu as on K. 4147 and CT. 24, 29, 112, has ^ La-ga^ma-abzii 
(text ga-la-ma /) amelu ha^it Eridu ” watchman of Eridu ”, Sum. galu-e, 
Lahama-abzu is apparently a male deity, but Lahama is a female, v. 
Langdon, Epic of Creation, 68, n. 3. Note Lahimun = Zarbanit of Dilmun, 
CT. 25, 35, 12. K. 4147 has a similar e-nu-ru incantation ; — “2. Go thou 
(Marduk) 3. to the god Kulla go (O Marduk), 4. go thou to the river, which 
makes glad the heart, 5. go thou to the house of the deep, which makes 
happy the heart ; 6. when thou enterest into the deep may Kahegal, 
Igihegal and Lahama-abzu pray for thee. 10. When thou to Enki, thy 
father, and Lamgalnunna, thy mother . . 

^ For Hf7(pag) = eslru, v. Zimolong, A 55 , 523, iv, 34. The verb should 
be plural, pag-es. The restoration tu, for ^iptu, depends upon whether obzu 
is employed in the sense of a deity Apsu ; for tii is used of deities only. 
Gadd’s restoration nam-iub is also possible. 

^ The text then reverts to the ordinary description of the demons. 
In line 207, read su-dib-ba-igi-bi ~ mbit ImU panusu. 



Assyriological Notes 

By SIDNEY SMITH 
A Babylonian Fertility Cult 

^HE nature and the religious meaning of the construction 
called a gigunu have long been disputed. Its close 
association with the ziqqurrat^ or temple tower has led one 
scholar to assume the identity of the two as probable, ^ its 
association with graves has led another to suppose that the 
ziqqurrat was a gigunu as being the tomb of the god,^ while 
yet a third denies that gigunu signifies “ place of burial 
and translates simply ‘‘ sanctuary 

The close connexion with the ziqqurrat which appears in 
other texts, for instance in one of Nabonidus, is best illustrated 
by Samsu-iluna's Sippar inscription, which reads : — E . BAR 
uddis gigunasu siram resisa hima same ulli I restored 

the temple-complex of Shamash ; I raised the head of the 
ziqqurrat, its lofty gigunu, like heaven The description of 
the ziqqurrat as a \oiiy gigunu implies two things, firstly that a 
gigunu was not in every case lofty, secondly that the ziqqurrat 
or part of the ziqqurrat was a gigunu, which might be the 
dwelling of one, two, or more gods ; Samsu-iluna, immediately 
after the statement already quoted, says, “ I caused Shamash, 


^ I retain this form arbitrarily ; the only syllabic spelling favours s, 
and the second consonant is uncertain. 

2 Gadd in JRAS., 1925, p. 94. 

2 Hilprecht, Exploration in Bible Lands, p. 469. 

4 Thureau-Uangin in BA,, xxii, p. 176, note 9. There will be found 
the hymn to Ishtar constantly referred to in this article. Such unwarranted 
renderings as “ Grabmal" (Meissner, Bahylonien und Assyrien, i, 312) 
are not here considered. 

® Not, I think, meaning " as high as heaven ” here, though that may 
sometimes be included in the expression, but definitely ** after the manner 
of heaven ”, implying that the construction of the temple tower resembled 
the structure of the upper world. This avoids imputing a ridiculous 
exaggeration to the phrase. 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1928. 
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Adad, and Ai to enter in to their holy seat ^ with joy and 
exultation/' Similarly in a hymn to Ishtar there is a double 
verse which reads : — 

ramuma iUinis 'parakkam 
i gegunnim svhat risatim 
mnttissun ilu nazu{i)zzu 

iipsis hisunu haUwa uznasun. 

“ They (Ishtar and Anu) abode together in the chapel, in 
the gigunu that is the seat of joy ; before them the gods are 
standing, paying attention to their utterances." But the 
only part of a ziqqurrat which was not solid must have been 
the top stage, and the shrine with a chapel in it, of which the 
top stage of a ziqqurrat consisted, is accordingly the part 
denominated by Samsu-iluna “ a lofty gigunu 

Herodotus had some information as to the nature of this 
chapel. He says that the top stage of the great tower at 
Babylon had a large shrine on it, in which there was a bed, 
ready for use, and a golden table, but no statue. The only 
person allowed to sleep there was a Babylonian woman, 
chosen by the god ; on occasion, the god would visit the 
shrine and repose on the bed. The oracle was not there 
always, but when it was, the god spent the nights in the 
shrine with the woman. Herodotus' statement can now be 
compared with facts known from Babylonian sources. A 
Nabonidus text gives a long account of Sin's desire for a 
particular kind of priestess, indicated by an eclipse, and the 
choice of the king’s daughter as priestess by omens, to fulfil 
that desire ; it would seem that the lady was intended for 
exactly the purpose described by Herodotus. The points 
of immediate importance for the present inquiry are, that 
the chapel was forbidden all except a specially chosen mortal, 

^ The presence of three gods in one single abode, in view of the relation 
of male and female goddesses in the gigunu^ is surprising. But Shamash 
and Adad were very closely connected at the time of the Amorite dynasty 
of Babylon (see Jastrow, Religion, i, p. 148), perhaps owing to Western 
beliefs, since the name Shamshi-Adad appears to belong to the people of 
the ^liddle Euphrates. This subject needs a full reconsideration. 
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as a resting place, though access was not necessarily debarred 
for other purposes, and that the god took his pleasure there. 
These deductions might only be true for the late period ; 
but the evidence of early inscriptions shows that they hold 
true of the gigunu from the earliest times. Thus the hymn 
to Ishtar, which, in its extant form, dates from the reign of 
Ammi-ditana about 1830 b.c., calls the gigunu a seat of 
joy ” ; Samsu-iluna at an earlier date spoke of bringing gods 
into the gigunu in glad procession. The kind of gladness 
indicated cannot, I think, be in question ; the expressions 
used resemble very closely those also employed of the hit 
akiti, the shrine of the New Year's Festival. That the 
gigunu was a secret place is known from a text which says, 
They (the enemies) have looked on the gigunu, the place 
which should not be looked on, they have seen the aralu (the 
infernal region), the place which should not be seen." The 
name gigunu, a loan-word from Sumerian meaning “ dark 
dwelling", is derived from this secret nature of the con- 
struction. The outside of the shrine on top of the ziqqurrat 
was clearly visible to all ; the term giguriu must refer 
specifically to the inside, or even, perhaps, to a construction 
in the shrine. 

The shrine which formed the top stage of a tower was 
imquestionably built of brick-work. Gudea built a gigunu 
in the temple-complex E.NINNU at Lagash of cedar. 
Hammurabi in the prooemium to the Code calls himself 
musalhis warqim gigune (ilu) Ai “he who cloaks the gigunus 
of Ai, the consort of the Sun-god, in greenery ". That would 
seem to indicate the treatment of the gigunu as a bower. The 
ziqqurrat was planted with trees on the lower stages at least \ 


^ On this subject see Babylonian Historical Texts, pp. 56-7. The garden 
round the New Year Festival House at the city of Ashur clearly belongs 
to the same cycle of ideas. My colleague, Mr. Gadd, takes another, very 
possible, view of musalbis warqim gigune {ilu) Ai. Adducing the use of 
arqu for the colour “ blue ”, he would translate ” covering the gigunu^ of 
Ai with blue ”, supposing that Hammurabi means that he built the top 
stages of certain temple towers with blue-glazed bricks just as Nabonidus 
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if the shrine for min g the top stage was decorated like a bower 
with branches on certain festal occasions, it would be a suitable 
seat of joy ” for the goddess. The same idea may have led 
to the cedar construction, but that is possibly to be explained 
as a light wooden construction of the canopy type over a bed. 
It must not be assumed that a gigunu was always built of 
cedar, or was always cloaked in greenery ; it may have been. 
The gigunu was, then, a shrine containing at least one chapel, 
perhaps more, variously constructed and decorated, probably 
of no very considerable size when forming the top stage of a 
ziqqurrat, or a cedar construction so built that it was internally 
a “ dark place ”, which may have been treated as a bower. 

As to the furniture of this shrine on the ziqqurroti, some 
information may be derived from the tablet discovered by 
George Smith and fully published by Father Scheil, which 
mentions as one of the jpajpahani, “ sacred chambers,” of 
E.TEMEN. AN.KI, the ziqqurrat of the temple of Marduk 
at Babylon, an E.GiS.NAD, hit irH “the temple of the 
bed ”. The account given by Herodotus on this point is clear, 
and leaves no doubt that the shrine with a bed in it connected 
with a ziqqurrat was the chapel on top ; Koldewey’s argument 
that all the 6 jpajpaJiani formed a single building, the top 
stage of the tower, is probably correct. That information 
is to be connected with the bower-like decoration already 
noted, and the connubial character of the god’s visit to the 
chapel. That the chapel on the ziqqurrat had this character 
can be proved for much earlier times than the period to which 
the Smith text and the description given by Herodotus belong. 
On one of his statues, Gudea says he built E.PA, the house 
of the seven quarters (clearly a description of a tower) and 

did. There are, to my mind, two objections ; I doubt whether warqu in 
the adjectival sense blue fits here, some concrete substance is required^ 
and we have no proof that blue-glazed bricks could be designated simply 
warqu ; secondly, though the excavations at Ur have revealed very early 
use of glaze, the blue-glazing of bricks in the manner indicated in the time 
of Hammurabi would indicate a more advanced technique at an earlier 
period than we have as yet a right to assume. 
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therein placed the wedding presents of the goddess Ban, on 
another that he brought the wedding presents on New Yearns 
Day ; and on one of the cylinders, that the goddess lay down 
on the couch with Ningirsu to rest, and thereby the fertility 
of the city of Lagash was promoted. On yet another statue 
it is the god Ningirsu that brought the wedding gifts to Bau, 
his beloved wife. It is a fair inference that Gudea as the city 
governor played the part of Ningirsu. Herodotus’ Babylonian 
priestess played the same part as is assigned to the goddess 
Bau by Gudea. The same kind of human representation of 
the divine being is indicated.^ 

The gigunu was a name applied to the “ lofty ” chapel on 
the ziqqunat. There were also gigunu^ below ground level. 
This is certain from a text of Sennacherib, who, when explaining 
the changes he made in the old site at Nineveh, says that 
he altered the course of {naru) Tebiltu agu samru Htmuru sa 
ina nasisa gigunie qahalti ali uabhituma kimahhisun nakmuti 
(V. paznUi) ukallimu {ilu) samsi u ultu ume ryquti tih ekalli 
iba’uma ina milisa gapH ina ussisa abbu usahsu urihhu tim- 
mensa “ the Tebiltu, a violent, raging stream, which, by its 
carrying away (soil), destroyed the gigunus in the middle of 
the city and revealed their piled (V. hidden) tombs to the 
sun ; and from distant days sought access to the palace, 
and caused damage by its mighty flood m its (inner) founda- 
tion,^ and caused its foundation deposit to disappear 
The damage caused by the Tebiltu was in every case below 
ground level ; there lay the foundation deposit, the (inner) 
foundation, the tombs, and, we must conclude, the gigunus. 

The centre of any city in Babylonia or Assyria was a holy 
quarter, occupied by the temple-complex and the royal 

1 During the New Year Festival at Babylon, Marduk was represented 
by a statue, by the king, and perhaps also by the chief priest ; Nabu was a 
statue or a priest, and so ^ith the others. Strictly logical attitudes on this 
question are probably required only by the modem mind. 

2 On 21 SSU see Gadd, Ur Excavations, Texts, i, No. 126, and Woolley in 
Antiquaries Journal, vi, p. 367. 

3 Translate so, not “ destroyed its foundation ”, Luckenbill, Annals 
of Sennacherib, p. 99. 
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buildings. The gigunus below ground level in the centre 
of the old site at Nineveh had, therefore, in all probability a 
sacred character, as the gigunu on the ziqqurrat had. The 
noteworthy point is the close connexion of tombs with the 
gigunus ; these tombs are described as belonging to the 
gigunus, as is to my mind clear from the use of the pronoun, 
which cannot refer to anything else. These were not burials 
in an accidental relation with the gigunus, arising from the 
use of ground which had once been sacred, then neglected, 
for interments ; Sennacherib recognized the close connexion 
of the burials with the chambers, and was in a position to 
know the true facts of the matter. Excavations have shown 
that Babylonians and Assyrians in the late period buried the 
dead under the floor of houses and of palaces ; there is no 
proof that they buried the dead in temples, though tombs of 
later periods frequently occur on temple sites previously 
deserted. Cemeteries were often situated near special shrines ; 
the case of the temple at Nin-hursag at Ur, which has been 
adequately explained by Mr. Gadd, is one example out of many. 
The tombs belonging to the gigunus, in the centre of the city, 
must have had a special character. Since they were piled 
they were numerous ; since they were hidden ”, the secret 
nature of the gigunu was a feature of the underground, as 
well as of the "" lofty ”, gigunu. Of the nature of the con- 
struction of the imderground gigunu we learn only that it 
was such that the action of flowing water ruined it, and that 
is not very instructive. 

The gigunu might be “ lofty ” or below ground level. In 
this respect the term corresponded in a remarkable manner 
with another expression. We have already seen reason to 
locate the E.PA spoken of by Gudea on top of the ziqqurrat. 
But there was another E.PA at Babylon, identical with the 
construction called E . GlS . NIG. PA. KALAMA. SUM. MA 
‘‘ the house of Nabu of the haru (V. hariru) ”, according to 
Nabonidus, who says, “I entered E. NIG. PA. KALAMA. 
SUM. MU, and in the presence of Nabu, who has lengthened 
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my reign, I made my hands to grasp the sceptre of righteous- 
ness, the shuttle of truth.” The name seems to be descriptive 
of the ceremony performed, which symbolized the granting 
of royalty to the king. The same ceremony was performed 
at the gigunu. The hymn to Ishtar, after the passage which 
states that Anu and Ishtar abode together in the gigunu , 
proceeds to relate that Ammiditana made certain sacrifices ; 
Ishtar then, after asking Anu for a long life for Ammiditana, 
granted him that boon, just as Nabu lengthened Xabonidus’ 
reign, and made all countries submit to his rule. But just 
as Anu and Ishtar were together in the case of Ammiditana 
in the gigunu, so Nabu and Tashmetum were together on their 
festival days in the hit irU, the house with a bed in it, which 
might be called E.PA, celebrating their marriage.^ The 
E.PA of Gudea was located on top of a ziqqurrat. The 
E . GiS . NIG . PA . K ALAMA . SUM. MA at Babylon lay some- 
where on the sacred processional way, and I have elsewhere 
compared it with the bit hiri sa babi “ the house of the him 
of the gate ” at Erech, where the resurrection or ‘‘ upstanding ” 
tabu, of the Ishtar of Erech took place. “ The house of 
Nabu of the hai^u ” (V. hariru) and “ the house of the him 
of the gate ” have long remained mysterious, because the 
word haru has been associated with the name of a kind of 
vessel ; but I have no hesitation in deriving the noun ham 
or him from the root ham “ to dig ”, hariru from haram 
'' to dig out ”, translating “ ditch ”, and supposing that the 
word was applied to a particular shape of vessel secondarily. 2 

^ See Pallis, Babylonian akitu Festival, a work to which I am greatly 
indebted in this article. 

2 The word, in the form harm, also occurs in a difficult text which 
describes and explains certain mimetic actions in the ritual of the New Year 
Festival to which Zimmern first drew attention. The particular passage 
reads sarrn sa harm ina lisni ipattu (ilu) Marduk sa ina usarisii par (?) 
rak (?) /i? (’) • • • ** opens a ditch with a lisnu is Marduk who 

wffien he proceeded straight along, the shrine (?) of ... ” Zimmern 
read ibattu, and translated “ zerschmeisst ; but ipattu is a more natural 
transliteration. One “ opens a ditch as one “ opens " a canal or a road, 
in Akkadian idiom. There is no proof that hariu here stands for (karpat) 
hariu and the omission of the determinative seems to me improbable, lisnu 
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The term E. PA or the like could, then, be applied to the chapel 
on top of the temple tower or to a house of the ditch of the 
gate ” or the house of Nabu of the ditch that is to a 
construction below ground level. The features of the 
ceremonies conducted at the E.PA are : (1) the sacred 
marriage of the god and goddess (who might be represented 
by human beings), (2) the granting of long rule and the 
royal sceptre to the king ; while the structure E . PA may be 
on the temple tower or in a ditch. So also at the gigunu there 
was (i) a divine conubium, (ii) a granting of a long life and 
the submission of enemies to the king ; while the word 
gigunu may describe the top stage of the temple tower or 
constructions below groimd level. The parallelism is, for me, 
convincing, and if the nature of the two terms be considered 
it seems probable that they are descriptive of buildings of 
the same type and religious significance. The one describes 
its secret nature, the other refers to the ceremony of investiture 
with the sceptre. Distinctive uses of the terms may have 
varied at different periods. Gudea distinguishes between 
gigunu and E . PA ; it is possible that he reserved gigunu for 
the underground, E.PA for the upper, construction. 
Whether above or below, the construction of which these 
terms were employed was a hit trh, a chamber with a bed in 
it, required for the specific purpose to which it was put.^ 

remains a puzzle. If it may be compared with Arabic I “ tongue- 
shaped , pointed , the implement intended may have been a special 
kind of spade. In favour of this view may be urged the possible translitera- 
tion par ( ’i)-rah ( ?) ; the signs prohibit Zimmern^s interpretation. But 
I have no confidence in these suggestions. 

1 There were some other names for a “ house of the bed In a New 
Babylonian inscription, unfortunately badly broken, there is an instructive 
passage concerning some such place under different names, istu rebit abut 
{ilv) Samas adi kisikJci belli sa sarrani abea kirbasu ipu^u ganuni tallaktasu 
la suddulat la dummuqu sibirsti in gusnr erini banu zululsu sa egal suaiim 
Hbat hidatim. . . . ; “ . . . from the place of the gate of Shamash as 

far as the ktsikku wherein the kings my fathers made a ganunu, its way was 
not broad, its workmanship was not good, its roof was made of cedar-beams 
■^f that great house, a seat of joy ...” From this it is clear that the 
ktstkJcu was a building which contained a ganunu, that a prepared way led 
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Most Babylonian deities, and certainly the fertility goddess 
who, under various names, acted as consort to different gods, 
spent their time partly in the upper world, partly in the 
lower, sharing in this respect a characteristic of many gods 
elsewhere, whether they be astral or gods of vegetation. The 
chapel on top of the temple tower served as the god’s place of 
conuhium to create fertility in a city when he was in heaven ; 
the god when in the lower world required a similar chamber 
underground. The ceremonies conducted at such a chapel 
resembled very closely the ceremonies enacted at the New 
Year Festival at Babylon, as they are known from texts of a 
late date. The Upos ydfiog to create fertility,^ the granting 
of long life and the royal insignia to the king or governor are 
the most important features for comparison. There is yet 
a third. At the New Year Festival at Babylon events were 
spread over different days, and were finally followed by the 
mimic enactment of the resurrection of Marduk. At Erech 
we have seen that the resurrection of Ishtar of Erech took 
place at the “ house of the ditch ”, which may be identified 
with the gigimu. The correspondence is very close. 

As to the site of the undergroimd gigunus, Sennacherib 
simply informs us that they were in the centre of the city, 
that is in, or very near to, the holy quarter. The foregoing 
argument has led to the view that they were called “ houses 
of the ditch of the gate ”, that is they w^ere situated just 
outside the temenos wall, by an entrance. There is a passage 
in Ashurbanipars narrative of the sack of Susa, w^hich seems 
to me to be relevant : — 

to it from a gateway, and that it was “ a seat of joy The word ganunu 
probably means “ bedchamber ”, and kisikhu was a term closely associated 
with goddesses resting. The GA.NUN.MAH or ” great ganunu ”, described 
as a bit hiUi ” treasure (?)-house ”, lay within the temenos at Ur, and the 
inscription mentioned seems to be speaking of a similar ganunu, since it 
describes the kisikku as an egaJlu, It would seem that the ganunu difiered in 
location and nature from the gigunu or E.PA. 

1 This feature, fully discussed by Pallis, is also illustrated by the text 
published by Langdon, Le Poeme Sumerien du Paradis, the magical character 
of which has been stressed by King, Legends of Babylon and Egypt. 
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ziqqurrat {alu) Sumn sa ina atiri {ahan) ukni sujmmt vhhit 
nJcappira qarne sa pitiq eri namri {ilu) SuHnah il piristisun 
sa ashu ina puzrdti sa rhianman la immaru ipsit ilutim {ilu) 
Sumudu {ilii) Lagamaru {ilu) Partikira {ilu) Ammankasihar 
{ilu) Uduran {ilu) Sapak sa sarrani {mat) Elamti KI iptallahu 
iliissun {ilu) Ragiba {ilu) Sungursard {ilu) Suddnu {ilu) Aiapak- 
sina {ilu) Bilala {ilu) Panimtimri {ilu) Nahirtu {ilu) Kinda- 
karbu {ilu) Silagard {ilu) Nabsd ilani i^tarati satunu itti 
sukuttisunu makkuresunu unutisunu adi {amel) sange {amel) 
b{p)uhlale aUula ana {jnat) Assur KI. The temple tower of 
Susa, which is constructed with an outer covering of blue-glazed 
bricks I destroyed, the horns/ cast of bright copper, I ritually 
cleansed/ I carried away to Ass3n:ia the god Shushinak, the 
god of their oracle who dwells in the hidden parts, the 
fashioning of whose god-head ^ no one sees (i.e. should see), 
six gods and goddesses, whose divinity the kings of Elam 
worship, and twelve others, those gods and goddesses with 
their treasure, property, gear, together with the sangu 
priests and the b{p)uhlalu men.’’ This passage implies that 
the hidden parts ” in which Shushinak dwelt were opened 
up in the course of the destruction of the temple tower, and 
were therefore near to it. The “ secret parts “ the fashioning 
of the god-head no one sees ”, the description of the god as 
of their oracle ” ^ remind one forcibly of the character of 
the gigunu ; the connexion of the first seven gods with royal 


^ These homs must be compared to the horns of Esagila at Babylon, 
Creation Epic, vi, 49, and many temple towers may have had them, for 
reasons we do not yet know. Some writers have considered this a peculiar 
feature at Susa. 

2 The nature of the purification is revealed by a variant, usabbira ** I 
broke ” ; it was a method as effective as another. 

® Streck, Assurbanipal, p. 53, translates “ dessen gottliches Wirken ; 
possible, but one hardly expects Ashurbanipal to attribute efficient power to 
Elamite gods. The use of amaru implies a concrete object, and I under- 
stand the reference to be to a statue or the like. 

* Herodotus speaks of xpriar-^pLov in connexion with the god in the 
shrine on the tower, a striking testimony to the fact that his account 
depended on Babylonian priests. 
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worship is additional inducement to suppose that the hidden 
parts ” found at Susa were counterparts of the Babylonian 
gigmiis, where kings had life prolonged and royalty granted 
to them. To this may be added the consideration that the 
places the Assyrian soldiery found were, apparently, in most 
cases the joint abodes of a god and a goddess. There is then 
ground for believing that the gigumis at Susa were in close 
proximity to the temple tower. As to the '' treasure, property, 
gear ’’ plundered by the Assyrians, it is impossible to be sure 
whether any of it came from the '' hidden parts ” ; some of 
it may well have done so. Bau had wedding presents given 
to her in the E . PA, a term for the gigunu on the ziqqurrat ; 
as the comibium required presents in the upper gigunu, it 
probably also required them in the underground type. We 
know that Sennacherib made and presented a set of banqueting 
dishes for the House of the New Year Festival, which was 
situated in a gully just outside the city of Ashur. 

The only passage known to me which throws some light 
upon the kind of sacrifices offered in connexion with the 
ceremony when the king went to the gigunu is in the hymn 
to Ishtar. A double ^ verse in that poem runs : — 

sarrum migrasuyi naram libbisun 
sarhis it\ta]naqqisunutu niqiasu ellam 
Amuiiditana ellam niqi gatisu 

mahrisun usebbili ^ u iali namrai? 

“ the king, their favourite, the beloved of their hearts, has 

^ Two points are noteworthy : (a) the -i ending, which does occur else- 
where, but is extremely rare ; the verbal endings -u {generaUy subjunctive), 
-a (generally called “ energicus : one scholar would call it “ Ventiv ", 
but the conception cannot be applied in all cases) and are parallel to 
the singular case endings of the noun, and stand in the same relation to 
the indicative as the noun cases to the absolute form. The question has 
never been adequately discussed ; the fact w’as apprehended by Bertin, 
Languages of the Cuneiform Inscriptions ; (6) the position of the verb, 

the additional objects being thrown to the end of the sentence. 

2 PI. acc. of a noun, asyndetic, must indicate another class of animals. 
Does it perhaps stand for nimrt “ leopards " ? 
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made his holy sacrifice for them in abundance, Ammiditana 
has caused to be brought before them the holy sacrifice of his 
hands — and deer, . . . s.” The dramatic setting of the poem 
shows quite clearly that this sacrifice was made at the gigunu ; 
Anu and Ishtar, sitting in that chamber, accept the sacrifice, 
the goddess turns to her husband ^ and requests his permission 
to grant the king life. The secret character of the gigunu 
forbids the idea that the oSerings were made inside ; they 
must, however, have been sacrificed in close proximity to the 
chamber. Blood offerings of such animals as deer require a 
very considerable space ; it would hardly be possible to make 
the sacrifice near the gigunu on top of the ziqqurrat, and 
therefore for this as well as for other reasons, we may assume 
that the gigunu meant was an underground gigunu. The 
blood sacrifices included rare and valuable animals, and were 
of an exceptional character.^ The study of comparative 
religion teaches that such sacrifices are generally survivals 
of sacrifices more bloody still. The association of tombs with 
gigunu^ leads us to inquire whether human sacrifice may not 
have played a part in the rites. 

On this subject there is no evidence. Indeed, the whole 
question of human sacrifice in Babylonia and Ajssyria is very 
obscure. At the New Year Festival at Babylon something 
was bound on the canopy, {isu)tallu, of the Beltis of Babylon, 
which represented the head of “ a sinner who appears to 
have accompanied Bel-Marduk into the '' mountain of the 
underworld and to have been killed ; but it is stated there- 
after that “ the pig-styes which are in front of the route of 
Nabu as he comes from Borsippa and approaches (Babylon) 
. . . Nabu who comes, and stands in front of them, those 
are the sinners who with Bel . . It would seem, therefore, 

^ Intercession by the goddess was a constant theme ; it is a frequent 
subject on cylinder seals, and during the time of the Amorite dynasty by 
far the most common. 

2 Deer and leopards (?) and other game of the kind are not mentioned 
in connexion with the New Year ceremonies at Babylon, though these 
are in other respects closely similar to those conducted at the gigunu. 
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that the sinner who was slaughtered was in fact a pig.^ 
I have elsewhere pointed out that the friezes from Ashuma- 
sirpal's palace at Calah, which show human figures wearing 
animal head-dress, depict incidents in the New Year Festival, 
and that the men who were so apparelled were sometimes^ 
if not always, prisoners destined for slaughter,^ probably by 
suicide, since they hold daggers to their throats. The con- 
junction is peculiar, and may point to human sacrifice of men 
typifying daemonic beings. For it must be remembered 
that the New Year Festival celebrated not only the annual 
grant of sovereignty, the Upos yapios, and the resurrection 
of the god and goddess from the underworld, but also the 
victory of the god over the powers below. If there were such 
human sacrifice at the New Year Festival, then the tombs 
which were closely connected with gigunm may be due to 
human sacrifices, in view of the general correspondence of the 
rites at the gigunu to the annual Festival rites. The inference 
is, of course, by no means conclusive, but it would account for 
those curious tombs, and for the manner in which gigunu 
was coupled, as has already been noted, with aral^. 

The analogy of the New Year Festival rites would lead to 
the supposition that the god and goddess came to the gigunu 
for the conuhium m. a festal procession. We do know in fact 
from the Samsu-iluna inscription that the gods were inducted 
into the chapel on top of the temple tower in glad procession ; 
but that may have been a necessary feature of any induction, 
and cannot be relied upon as a proof that there was such a 
ceremony at the underground gigunu. If there was such a 
procession, the god (or anyone representing him) would be in 

^ This sacrifice of a pig, when the general character of the New Year 
Festival as a fertility cult is remembered, forms an odd parallel to the 
rites at Eleusis. There are amulets from the time of the Amorite dynasty 
m the form of a pig’s head, presumably based on the principle that evil 
averts evil, as in the case of Pazuzu heads. On an elaborate inlaid frieze 
from this year’s excavation at Ur, a pig's head is carried on the table for 
the banquet {?). 

2 JEA,, viii, 41-4, i?4., xxi, 84, Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, 
iv, 72, Cambridge Ancient History, iii, 91. 
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full armour, accompanied by warriors, in his chariot ; for 
we know from the scenes that Sennacherib says he had 
carved on the gates of the Festival House at the city of Ashur 
that he was there so represented, accompanied by other gods, 
setting out to overcome the demons of chaos. But the 
analogy of the rites at the gigunu with those of the New Year 
Festival may not have been complete, and it would be 
hazardous to assume that there was any such procession as 
has been indicated to the gigunu underground. 

Xo excavator can ever hope to discover intact the gigunu 
which was the top stage of a ziqqurrat. The gigunus that were 
undergroimd are a different matter ; yet nothing found up 
to the year 1927 corresponds at all with any of the features 
we have noted in the gigunu. In and since 1927 discoveries 
have been made in the temenos area at XJr, and on the large 
site which has become popularly known by the general name 
of Kish, which may throw light on this place of darkness. 
The tombs excavated by Mr. Woolley at Ur have some very 
peculiar features, previously unexampled, and they contain 
objects which place certain questions on a new footing. Since 
his finds were announced, a tomb of a similar kind has been 
found at Kish. The date of these tombs is only of importance 
to us here in so far as it assigns them to a certain epoch of 
Sumerian culture. The writing shows that they are later than 
the period of the pictographic tablet from Kish, and than 
the semi-pictographic stone and clay tablets from Shuruppak 
and elsewhere ; epigraphically, the period closely resembled 
the era of the First Dynasty at Ur and the Ur-Nina dynasty 
at Lagash.^ All the other objects also are, when not of a kind 
otherwise unexampled, of types which belong to the time of 
those dynasties. Now it is known from many different sites 

This does not conflict with Mr. Woolley’s argument that these tombs 
must, from the circumstances in which they were found, cover a long period. 
The point here is that culturally these tombs belong to the epoch indicated, 
and that we know of earlier Sumerian epochs. That there is nothing in 
the objects themselves to lead to a dating prior to the First Dynasty of TJr, 
and that the writing is the developed linear style, wiU be generally agreed. 
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that the men who lived in this state of civilization buried 
the dead in cemeteries, in pot or larnax or mat. The tombs 
here to be considered belong, however, to another class, 
known elsewhere, but peculiar to the immediate vicinity of 
temples of their own date. The distinctive characteristic is 
that they are arched : at Lagash, Nippur, and Ur, the form 
is a brick vault, but at Ur stone arches have also been found. 
On general grounds it must be admitted from the occurrence 
of these graves at the three named sites : (1) that they were 
used over a large area, and probably over a very lengthy 
period ; (2) that their peculiar characteristic seems to be 

connected with the location. 

Mr. Woolley believes that these tombs are royal tombs. 
That may be so, though there is nothing in the inscriptions 
which proves that they are ; the personal names found cannot 
be used as an argument. But the immense wealth of these 
tombs and the very definite proof of human and imusual 
animal sacrifices call for some special explanation. Human 
sacrifice at royal burials is intelligible in primitive times. 
But there is, to my mind, one very considerable difidculty. 
Mr. Woolley found the burial of a male and a female, with 
slaughtered attendants outside. If one was a king, the 
other was a queen, and Mr. Woolley is disposed to believe 
that the two tombs were closely connected. MTiere human 
sacrifice is practised at a king’s tomb, one expects the whole 
of the royal harim to be included. Human sacrifice at a 
(widowed ?) queen’s tomb must be unusual and difl&cult to 
explain in an Eastern country. But, more important than 
this, why did the custom drop out of use ? For it never 
appears in any connexion in this country. We have Assyrian 
royal tombs, but no trace of human sacrifice ; yet we know 
that the Sumerians of this period had already, in most 
important respects, fixed a tradition which was permanent. 
For one Asspian king, Sennacherib, a holocaust of human 
victims was demanded by his murder, and his grandson, 
Ashurbanipal made the sacrifice — not at his tomb, but at 
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the place ^ where he had been struck down. These difficulties 
are purely negative, and may easily be explained away. But 
before the question is regarded as settled, it has seemed to 
me useful to consider the question from another point of 
view. For this purpose, I propose to use the evidence chiefly 
from the two tombs where the human sacrifices were found 
intact. 

The place of these tombs is my first point. They are 
situated, Mr. Woolley tells me, just outside a wall which he 
considers the ancient wall of the temenos, contemporary 
with the tombs. The underground gigunu appears to have 
been situated in the ditch outside or near a gate in the 
temenos. The resemblance would be still stronger if we knew 
whether there was a gate in the ancient wall near these tombs. 
At Kish, as Professor Langdon has annoimced, a similar 
tomb was found close to the terrace wall of a ziqqurrat. At 
Susa, AshurbanipaFs soldiery found hidden places 
which seem to have been gigunu^, close to the ziqqurrat. 
The parallel in the actual situations at Ur and at Kish seems 
to me important, the resemblance to the situation of the 
dark dwelling is incontrovertible. 

The two tombs consisted of single brick-built chambers 
(the double stone chambers of other tombs must be left out 
of account here) of a kind that would accord with the gigunu 
type of construction. 

There are numbers of human bodies in close connexion 
with these chambers, after the manner of the tombs, described 
by Sennacherib, belonging to gigunu^. 

Outside the male tomb were soldiers in armour, wagons 
with complete teams, drivers and equipment, and several 
ladies in gala attire. For the student of ancient civilization 
the reckless waste of gear is as remarkable as the savage 


^ The views of Landsberger and Bauer, ZA. {NF.), iii, 67, have not 
convinced me of their correctness with regard to the use of ina ; the views 
expressed about ina muKhi (pp, 85--6) are equally peculiar, and the rendering 
of JVIr. Gadd’s at the city ” by “ in der Stadt '' is a howler 
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disregard of human life. Obviously there had been a pro- 
cession to this place. There was a light vehicle of the sledge 
t3rpe outside the female burial, and a large harp. The 
accompaniment of music may indicate j oy or mourning . 
Processions to the gigunu were joyful. The male attendants 
of the god would be armed. 

There were animal bones, apart from those of the asses, 
which prove that there were unusual sacrifices at these 
graves. Such animal sacrifices are to be expected in connexion 
with a gigunu. 

The female burial, found intact, revealed a lady lying on a 
bier, in such an array as leaves little doubt of the aspect in 
which she was considered. The head-dress, which was of 
barbaric appearance, consisted of ribbons, leaves, and rings, 
with a big gold pin which supported mosaic flowers, all of 
gold. Another head-dress was by her side, of a different 
kind, as though intended for the partner of her couch, who 
had left for another place before (or durmg) the slaughter ; 
it consisted of a leather fillet from which hung amulets in 
the shape of rams, bulls, ibexes, and stags, ^ as well as ears of 
com, bunches of pomegranates,^ and flowers, all gold. That 
lady was lying in bridal state — much as a goddess-bride must 
have lain on her consort's nuptial couch. She may have 
been covered overhead by a canopy, such as played a part 
in ritual. 

In this tomb were magnificent gold and silver vessels, fit 
bridal presents of the kind we know as given to goddesses. 

From these tombs Mr. Woolley has brought back two 
magnificent objects, of which the decoration consists of shell 
picked out with bitumen. One of these has four sides, and 
shows on the front a scene of the king riding out to war. On 
the back there is a scene of feasting and the bringing of 

^ An unusual amulet, perhaps connected in significance with the sacrifice 
of stags as suitable to a particular occasion. 

2 On the signification of the pomegranate as a love charm see ifaw, 
XXV, No. 87. 

JE.iS. OCTOBER 1928. 
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presents. It is conceivable that these scenes depict the 
ordinary life of the king. They may equally depict certain 
specific acts of the ritual connected with the place where they 
were foimd. That a banquet was a feature of the New Year 
Festival we know from Sennacherib's great inscription 
concerning the Festival House. ^ The scene of the ritual 
feast was common in Hittite art, and was borrowed from the 
Sumerians. I must admit that there is no sign on the 
standard that the deities were intended, and I do not iirge 
this argument ; but the prophylactic scenes at either end 
seem to favour my view. 

The second piece, which lay close to the gold mask of a 
bearded bull, has four registers ; two of these registers depict 
a very curious scene, in which animals play musical instru- 
ments, and there is even a dancing bear.^ Were this satirical, 
and the shell inlay an ordinary piece of decoration, we should 
be compelled to antedate the origin of caricature, which first 
appears, I believe, in the Comic Pap3U’us of Turin. Animals 
at a later date took part in the Festival procession ; in 
AshurnasirpaTs frieze dancing men led and carried monkeys. 
The exact intention is obscure ; but that these men are 
not tribute bringers, as was once thought, is certain, for the 
scene reappears on terra -cottas, so that some religious rite is 
indicated. But did animals play these instruments ? Or 
were they men in animal skins ? Sound parallels could be 
adduced for the latter interpretation.^ In any case this unusual 
piece has, I believe, definite connexion with religious rites, 
and most probably with the rites conducted at the place 
where it was foimd. 

^ The golden table mentioned by Herodotus as a feature of the shrine 
on top of the temple tower was probably used for a similar banquet. 

“ The bear is depicted only here to my knowledge in Babylonia. The 
Egyptians knew it as coming from the Lebanon, for it is represented among 
the strange tribute received by Thothmes III at Kamak, and also in the 
scene of the capture of Satuna. The Akkadians knew it and called it 
dahu ; that they classed it in syllabaries as a kind of iahu ** swine proves 
no more than that tlieir classification was bad. 

® See Paliis, op. cit., pp. 276 ff based on McClintock, The Old North Trail, 
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Fertility cults are often attended by bloodthirsty rites. 
Natives of those districts where such cults have been practised 
in modern times have given only scanty information to 
scientific inquirers. It is unlikely that the modem mind 
will ever be able to explain every detail of such a cult when 
found in antiquity. That the rites connected with the gigunu 
had many divagations I have attempted to show in the 
analysis of the important references in the texts. Those 
rites involved the perpetuation of the life of the king by the 
god and goddess after a sacred conuhium, probably enacted 
by a man and a woman representing the deities, a banquet, 
a setting forth as though to ward and the final result was a 
number of tombs near the gigunus outside the wall of the 
temenos, in a ditch. In the popular mind the place became 
coupled with the infernal regions. 

The tombs discovered by Mr. Woolley permit of many 
explanations. There is no evidence that they are royal ; 
they may be so, and still have a religious significance. There 
is some evidence, shortly to be published by Dr. Campbell 
Thompson, that royal burials in or near the hit akitu were 
found by Ashurbanipal. The tombs present certain curious 
features which, on the present evidence, do not seem incom- 
patible with their association with what we know from later 
times about gigunu^. On the other hand, the present con- 
sideration has been confined to two tombs, and I should find 
it very difficult to explain many of the features of other 
closely related tombs in this way. The possibility that there 
is a connexion appeals to me for the following reasons. Human 
sacrifice during the cultural epoch of these tombs is difficult 
to explain ; the connexion with the gigunu might show that 
it persisted, as almost all the other cultural features persisted, 

^ I may add that I hope in the future to be able to show that there was 
a fight of the gods, and a slaughter of certain underworld gods. The scene 
of the battle of the gods occurs on early seals ; a notable example has been 
published by Langdon, Illustrated London Neivs, 2nd June, 1928, found, 
be it noted, in the tomb already mentioned. 
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owing to the mysterious nature of the cult. The astonishing 
wealth buried in these places would, if they were simply 
royal tombs, imply a view of the after-life which I do not 
believe the Sumerians ever held ; had they believed in the 
use of such burials at the period of these tombs, there would 
be some evidence of the survival of this belief. The slight 
but precious witness of the texts proves certain facts about 
underground constructions in much the position in which 
these tombs were foimd, and it would be a singular chance 
which brought the few parallels I have been able to adduce 
and yet deceived us. 

I would expressly state that this exploration of a difficult 
and dangerous question is not intended either as an exhaustive 
study of the gigunu, or as the best possible explanation of all 
the recent finds at Ur. I suggest that the subject of the 
possible relation of the tombs recently foimd to the gigunu 
problem merits careful consideration. The explanation of 
these graves as royal tombs, and of the human sacrifices as 
analogous say to Scythian practice, may well be correct, but 
archaeological comparisons of this kind must be carefully 
tested. The examination of a minor comparison will exemplify 
the point. The boats with pots in them found with these 
burials have been compared with the Egyptian funerary 
boats, commonly supposed to have carried the soul into the 
next world. But the Babylonians were in the habit of placing 
pots with food in as a lure for the demon Lamashtu, that she 
might enter the boat and be carried down the river, and the 
analogy is probably fallacious. The chief duty is to find some 
explanation of these extensive sacrifices and the burial 
furniture which shall accord with our imperfect, but con- 
siderable, knowledge of Babylonian religious beliefs. 

The Three Cities called Tirqak 

A geographical list from Nineveh ^ has the three following 
lines : — 

^ V R. 12, No. 6 ( -f-n R. 52, No. 2) recently transliterated and discussed 
by Hommel, Grundriss, pp. 459 ff. 
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Tir-ga-an KI | 8U | sa {ilu) Bu-la-la, 

Tir-ga-an pan HUE. SAG. KI | SU.MINi sa pan sadi{i) 
Ar-man ^ | Hat-tin ^ 

Tir-ga-an pan Gu-ti KI | SU.MIN^ sa pan Gu4i-i | Har- 
har. 

This must be compared with another geographical list? 
from the city of Ashur, which has similar entries,^ 

Tir-qa-ayi pan Gu-ti-um KI | Tir-qa-an sa pa-an Gu-ti-i | 
{alu) . . 

-aw pari HUK. SAG. KI | Tir-qa-an sa-di-i | sa {ilu) 

Bu-Ia-la. 

Tir-qa-an KI | SU | Sir-qu sa pan Su-ti, 

The two lists observe a different order, yet the wording of 
the entries, more especially in the first and second columns, 
is so similar, that there can be little doubt that they derive 
from one archetype. That the first entry in the list from 
Nineveh corresponds to the third entry in the list from Ashur 
is clear from the fact that this is the only one of the three 
cities distinguished by the adjunct KI, which denotes that 
the name was applied to a district as well as a town. This 
Tirqan. also called Sirqu, which is in front of Suti,” is 
unquestionably to be identified with Tirqa, Sirqu, now proved 
to have been situated on the site of the modern Tall ‘Asharah. 
The equivalence of Tirqan and Tirqa, or Tirga, proved for 
this name, may be assumed to be a legitimate equivalence 


^ This curious dittography does not seem to have any special significance 
other than that possessed by Su or 3/ in alone. 

2 Arman is an overlap from the second column to which it belongs into 
the third, but a dividing mark is introduced to show that the third column 
entry is Hat-tin. 

2 Albright, in JAOS, xlv, p. 223, reads Pa-tin and equates with the 
land Padan mentioned by Agum-kakrime ; Arman, he considers, refers 
to the eastern Arman, Holwan. There must then be two Tirqans east of 
Tigris. Albright's readjustment of the two texts to suit this interpretation 
is very violent, and, in my judgment, over hasty. 

* KAV, Ko. 183. 

5 The copy gives the signs lu-ti (?) which may be an error ; the surface 
is damaged. 
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in the case of the other cities also. The entry in the third 
column of the first list is obscure, and is clearly connected 
in some way with the entry in the list from Ashur against 
Tirqan of the mountain 

Tirqan in front of Gutium " is placed third in the first 
list, and first in the second list. On the boundary stone of 
Nazimaruttash found at Susa a city Tiriqan on the bank 
of the Kiver Daban ” is mentioned. This river Daban, on 
which lay also the city Dur-Papsukkal, is probably a canal 
flowing into the lower Diyalah, or possibly a name for that 
river itself in the opinion of some scholars. The list from 
Nineveh enters against this Tirqan. in the third column, 
Harhar, which is alternatively called '' a land or a city 
in the Assyrian royal inscriptions. Sargon II of Assyria 
speaks of Harhar in close connexion with Mannai and Ellipi, 
and says that he increased the district by including in it the 
people of the upper canal of Aranzeshu and the lower canal 
of Bit-Eamatua. According to the late geographical text-book 
which deals with the campaigns of Sargon of Agade, Tirqan 
of Gutium ’’ is the northern boundary of the land Edamarus. 
Elenzash, a name which may be associated with Aranzeshu, 
renamed Kar-Sin-ahhe-eriha^ was made the capital of the 
province by Sennacherib ; the names of the native governors, 
Kibaba, Ispabara, presumably belong to the Median tongue. 
Since Tirqan which is in front of Gutium ” is not accorded 
the adjunct KI, it seems improbable that it was applied to 
the name of a district ; certainly it cannot have been an 
alternative for the whole province of Harhar, which clearly 
extended a long way up the Diyalah River, though it may 
be synonymous with the city Har^r. The point is of some 
importance for understanding the nature of the third column 
entries ; the equation with Harhar probably means that it 
was a city of that province. The connexion with Edamarus 
requires a location as near the Tigris as possible, for Edamarus 
cannot lie far east of that river. The statement that it is 
“ in front of Gutium ’’ implies that it was an important post 
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on a well-known route. If Me-Turnat be the Balad Ruz, and 
Daban the lower Diyalah, as is possible, it seems probable 
that Tirqan lay on the Diyalah at an important crossing 
place, in a position corresponding in importance to the 
modern centre. Shahraban. 

In both lists the second entry is a “ Tirqan in front of the 
moimtain ”, interpreted in the Ashur list as ‘‘ Tirqan of the 
moimtain ", and in the Nineveh list as '' Tirqan which is in 
front of the mountain Arman In the first list the third 
coluron entry, on the analogy of the entry about the eastern 
Tirqan, must mean that this third Tirqan was a place in the 
well-known district of Hattina ; that is decisive against any 
attempt to interpret this second entry as relative to the 
town Tirqan, Tirqa, Sirqu, Tall 'Asharah. It is impossible 
to assume that Hattina ever included a town south-east of 
Dair-az-Zur. But in the second list the third column entry 
is the same as that given to the Tirqan we have identified with 
Tall 'Asharah in the list from Nineveh. No convincing 
explanation of this entry has yet been suggested ; it is 
curious that in a series of geographical distinctions between 
homonymous towns such an entry should be considered useful. 
Clearly there was something distinctive about {ilu)Bulala, a 
deity mentioned elsewhere perhaps in the form TTy 
(Briinnow, 13487), which would show some association with 
drawing water from wells. If the association of the ideogram 
with Bulala could be maintained, is it possible that the 
Tirqan which is Tall 'Asharah and the Tirqan “ in front of 
Mount Arman ” were both associated with this deity because 
they were the last watering places on the journey ? Yet it 
seems unlikely that a Sumerian name can possibly have been 
associated with a deity at either of these two cities when the 
geographical list was compiled. The simplest explanation 
would be overcrowding in the archetype in the third column, 
which we may presume stated of Tirqan KI Sirqu, which 
is in front of Suti. Of the deity Bulala ” ; if this was the 
first entry, lack of space led to the last clause being written 
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on a second line, and the scribe of the Ashur list was deceived 
by his eye into thinking that this was the entry belonging to 
‘‘ Tirqan of the mountain ”, and accordingly omitted the 
entry really relevant to that second Tirqan in the third 
column which we find in the list from Nineveh. But this 
explanation is no more than a hazardous guess. ^ 

Is it possible to fix more precisely the position of this third 
Tirqan ? The attempt must start from the equation with 
Hattina, that implying that this city was in the western land 
Hattina. It is true that the reading Hattin has been con- 
sidered impossible, on the ground that the name Arman, 
immediately in front of it, must refer to Arman, Hulwan. 
That opinion is based upon an error. There was a western 
Arman, and it was the western Arman that we know Naram- 
Sin conquered. I have recently argued that, just as the 
eastern Arman was called Halman, so the western Arman 
was also called Hahnan, which must be identical with the 
Hittite Halpa, Aleppo.^ The description of the country 
round Aleppo, or even of Aleppo itself, as a “ mountain ” 
need not surprise us ; “ mountain ” is a term of varying 
significance and might well be applied to the eminence on 
which Aleppo stands. The list from Ashur, however, has the 
peculiar expression “ Tirqan of the mountain ”, and I find 
this impossible to explain as it stands. It would seem to 
mean that Tirqan itself lay in a mountain, and that is impossible 
if the subsequent course of our argument be correct. The 
second column entry of the Ashur list may be, most probably is, 
due to an omission of an overlap in the archetype exactly 
similar to that found in the list from Nineveh. The peculiar 
expression is therefore left on one side in the following 
argument. 


^ Bulalai^ also said to be “ of Ubasi ”, an entry as obscure as those above 
discussed. Doubtless the deity is to be distinguished from the Bilala 
worshipped at Susa. 

* Ur Excavations. Texts, i, p. 80. On the interchange of m and p in 
Halpa, Halman, see Gotze, Madduwattas, p. 112. 
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The statement that this Tixqan lay “ in front of the mountain 
Arman *’ implies that the city lay on the principal route from 
Assyria to Aleppo, and was a place of considerable com- 
mercial importance. We may infer that it lay east of Aleppo, 
in a favourable position. But it must also be located north 
of Aleppo, to explain its inclusion in the territory of Hattina. 
The most easterly towns mentioned in Assyrian royal inscrip- 
tions as belonging to Hattina are Alimush and Hazazu. 
Alimush must lie east of the Orontes, for in 858 b.c. Shal- 
maneser III, marching from the source of the River Saluara in 
Mount Amanus. crossed the Orontes, clearly from west to 
east, to besiege it. and was met by Sapalulme's allies, con- 
sisting of detachments from Bit-Adini (between the Euphrates 
and the Habur), Carchemish, Sam'al (Sinjirli), Que (round the 
Gulf of Issus), Hilakku (Cilicia), Yasbuqu (unknown). The 
position of Alimush must have been well to the north of 
Syria, in such a position that Shalmaneser was unable to cut 
off the line of march of any of the detachments ; general 
probability seems to point to Alimush lying south-east of 
Sinjirli, on or near the Sajur River. Further south lay 
Hazazu, the modem 'Azaz, a little south of west from 
Carchemish. When Ashumasirpal marched to invest Hazazu 
in 876 B.c. from Carchemish, he passed through a defile 
between the mountains Munzigani and Hamurga. and then 
kept the land of A^nu, which is also called Yahanu, on his 
left. Ahanu or Yahanu therefore lay east of Hazazu, and 
about the same latitude. It is in this district that Apparazu, 
the stronghold of Arame of Urartu lay, where Shalmaneser III 
received the tribute of Kalparimdi of Hattina ; Forrer has 
identified this place very happily as Abaraza. a site some 24 
kilometres east of Killiz. The land of Ahanu therefore reached 
as far east as a point almost due north of Aleppo, and may 
have extended at one time still further eastwards. Ashurna- 
sirpal does not state that Ahanu was a part of Hattina, but 
Shalmaneser's campaign is good evidence that it was, at any 
rate temporarily. If Tirqan once lay in the territory of Hattina, 
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it must have been close to the eastern extension of that land, 
the district of Ahanu. 

This close association of Tirqan and Ahanu is to be found 
mentioned in a text, the treaty of Shubbiluliu of Hatti and 
Mattiuaza of Mitanni, if a city name Ahuna is to be identified, 
as seems very probable, with the district Ahanu> The 
passage reads '' Ahuna ^ and Tirga, these cities of the land 
of Ashtata, since (?) Biyashshilish the king's son crossed 
the Euphrates with Mattiuaza the king's son, (and) entered 
Irrite, all the cities which are on the bank ^ which Biyash- 
shilish ^ . withheld, they belong to Biyashshilish". Clearly 

there were two towns on the Euphrates bank, and the whole 
tenour of the inscription shows that they were south of 
Carchemish. If the conjunction uniu, always used elsewhere 
in a temporal sense, has here the meaning ‘‘ where ” — such 
an extension could be justified by numerous instances in 
different languages, and the sense of the passage would 
obviously gain clarity — then the troops of Biyashshilish 
crossed the Euphrates at these two points when Mattiuaza 
conquered his native land. The correspondence of Ahuna 
and Tirga with the conditions required for Ahanu and Tirqan 
is so striking as to be, for me, convincing. The land of Ahanu, 
of which the westerly portion lay slightly east of Killiz, 
would, if it reached the Euphrates, strike a point just south of 
Carchemish. The city of Tirqan, if it be identified with the 
city Tirga on the Euphrates — the variation in form has 
already been found in the case of the ancient name of Tall 
‘Asharah — ^would lie east of Aleppo, at a point where the 

^ Albright in JAOS.y xlr, pp. 202-3, denies the possibility of this 
identification on the basis of his (and others') identification of the Tirga of 
the Hittite treaty as Tall 'Asharah. 

2 So, clearly, the copy Boghazhoi Texte, i ; Rev. 19. Forrer, Forschungen^ 
ii, pp. 41 ff., has, repeatedly, A-hu-ma. Why ? 

® Forrer renders (with some unjustifiable restorations) “ gegenuber von 
Bijassiiis " : it would be hard to explain the grammatical construction 
so, and there is no instance to my knowledge which would support this 
rendering. Forrer claims that the passage proves that Ahuna and Tirga 
lay on the east bank ; but that depends on his very questionable translation. 
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Assyrians must have left the river when travelling to Aleppo 
directly, and sufficiently far north once to have been a city 
of Hattina, granted that Ahima is an important city or 
capital of the district Ahanu. Without venturing any exact 
location of this Tirqan, Tirga, I suggest that it lay on the 
Euphrates, at about the same latitude as Aleppo itself but 
slightly to the north d 

One feature these cities called Tirqan, so widely separated, 
had in common, besides the name ; they were all situated 
on rivers, two of them certainly and the third (the eastern, 
in Harhar) probably at an important crossing. I am inclined 
to believe that there was a noun tirqu, with an -ami formation 
used alternatively, and that this noun was applied to the 
towns in question because of the ford, bridge of boats, or 
other means of crossing the river or canal there used. The 
root is probably that in the words dirgu, daraggu, Heb. 

Arab. which is also to be found in the Egyptian form of 
a Palestinian name Max Muller interpreted as Darg-elJ^ The 
name then corresponds in meaning to Tifsah, Thapsacus. 

^ Note that this almost certain inference from the data reduces the extent 
of Ashtata very considerably, and invalidates most of Forrer’s geographical 
identifications in this area. 

2 Possibly Durgu, KA F., No. 92, 1. 28, should be included in this class. 




The Date of the Svapna-Vasavadatta 

By F. W. THOMAS 

(Read at the hiternational Congress of Orientalists, Oxford, 1928) 

T DO not propose on this occasion to initiate a general 
discussion concerning the authenticity of the plays 
discovered and edited by the late Mahamahopadhyaya 
Ganapati Sastrl and by him attributed to Bhasa. Hitherto 
the matter has run rather a normal course, first enthusiastic 
acceptance, then opposition, then suggestions of a via media. 
The debate has evoked some treatises which will retain 
their value even after a consensus is reached. The various 
questions are, we may assume, familiar to all scholars here, 
the question of the formal characteristics of the dramas, 
of their titles, of the Prakrit and the Sanskrit, of imitations 
in or by other literary works, of references and citations 
in anthologies and works on poetics, of the history of the stage 
in the Kerala country. 

But in this first international gathering of Sanskritists after 
a long period, during which there has been in all countries 
ample discussion of the subject, it seems appropriate to take 
an opportunity of dwelling upon a few considerations 
which can be compressed into a limited space. Accordingly 
I will venture to claim attention during some minutes to 
one or two propositions of a positive character concerning 
the Svapna-Vasavadatta. 

In regard to the dating of the play it seems right to 
distinguish two partly independent matters, namely, 
(1) its date as a general dramatic construction, and (2) the 
date of the recension contained in the South-Indian MSS. 
Common experience, exemplified, for instance, in the cases 
of Shakespeare's plays and of Kalidasa's Sakuntald and 
Vikramorvafiy testifies to the fact that dramatic works are 
specially liable to recast, while they do not thereby forfeit 
their connexion with their original authors. With this 
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in view I would venture to enunciate a first proposition as 
follows : — 

The general plot of the Svapna-V asavadatta is attested at 
such a date and ui such a manner as to require us to dispense 
in regard to it idth all consideration of Kerala dramatic practice. 

The facts are well known. Saradatanaya, a writer of the 
twelfth century, details in his Bhdva-prahdsa the plot of 
a Svapna-Vdsavadattd, agreeing for the most part with that 
of the published play, from which he quotes a verse. ^ 
Sagaranandin, a Nepalese vTiter of the thirteenth (?) or 
fourteenth (?) century, cites in his K dtaka-laksana-Ratna-kosa 
the opening of a Svapna-V dsavadatta in substantial agreement 
with the same.^ Bhoja in the eleventh century mentions in his 
Srngdra-prakdsa an incident from a Smpna-Vdsamdatta, 
likewise actual in the same.^ Ramacandra and Gunacandra 
at the end of the twelfth century refer in their N atya-darpana 
to a Svapma-Y dsavadatta by Bhasa containing a situation 
which, though with textual difierence, belongs certainly to 
the Trivandrum play. 

There is, moreover, a further consideration which hitherto 
has not, it seems, been sufficiently brought into play and 
which connects the plot of the Svapna-V dsavadatta with 
a far earlier date. This consideration is the great similarity 
of the plot to those of Harsa’s two plays, the Ratndvali and 
the Priyadarsikd. All three commence with the deposit 
of a princess incognita in the charge of a queen ; in all three 
there follows a garden scene where she is seen by the king, 
who in two of the plays has intentionally been kept from his 
view and whose love for her is kindled or revived by the 
sight ; in two of them the queen experiences a jealous head- 
ache ; in all three the identification of the princess takes 
place in connexion with tidings of triumph of the king’s 
forces over his enemies ; and in two of the plays, the Svapna- 

^ See Ganapati Sastrl, JR AS, 1924, p. 668. 

2 See M. Levi in J, .As., 1923, Oct .-Bee., pp, 217-8. 

® Ganapati Sastri, JRAS. 1924, p. 669. 
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Yasavadatta and the Ratndvall, the ministers who have con- 
trived the whole appear at the end in considerable anxiety 
as to the king's judgment upon their secret policy. The 
special feature in the Svap7ia-Vdsavadatta is that the meeting 
of princess and king takes place while the king sleeps. 

Xow, whether we hold that the Ratndvali in its plot imitates 
the Svapna-Vdsavadotta, or that the Smpna-V dsavadatta 
imitates the Ratndvali type, we have the sure inference that 
the plot of the Svapna-V dsavadatta has not been seriously 
altered since its first composition ; for a third supposition 
that a widely divergent Svapiia-Y dsavadatta has been modified 
so as to conform to the Ratndvali t}^e is preposterous. "We 
also establish the fact that a play on the lines of our Svapma- 
Yasavadatta may have been imitated by Harsa ; and I will 
add in passing that there exists a curious reason why Harsa 
in composing the Ratndvali should have been attracted by 
the plays of the old Bhasa. 

Xow we may come more to details, and the proposition 
which I would here submit is that certain verses occurring 
in the edited “ Svapna-Y dsavadatta ’’ are cited in old tvorks^ 
and there are numerous passages and expressions in the writings 
of Kaliddsa and others ivhich are copied either from or hy 
passages and expressions in the Svapna-Y dsavadatta 

In this form the proposition is surely beyond contention. 
Saradatanaya quotes from a Svapna-Y dsavadatta a verse 
which occurs in the published play. Vamana in the eighth- 
ninth century a.d. quotes without reference another verse. 
As regards correspondences in idea and expression with the 
works of Kalidasa I may simply refer to the collection given 
by Ganapati Sastrl in the introduction to his edition ; and 
we know from other evidence that Kalidasa was an author 
who frequently indulged in criticism of old models by 
improving upon them.^ 

From the Ratndvali I may quote the well-known verse 36 — 
parimlanam pina-stana-jaghana-sangad ubhayatas 

1 The verse tarn apataniam (Raghu-vamsa, v. 50) begins as Bala<arita, 
V. 2, which likewise refers to an attacking elephant. 
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tanor madhyasyantah parimilanam aprapya haritam 
idam vyasta-nyasam slatha-bhuja-lataksepa-valanaih 
krsangyah samtapam vadati bisinl-pattra-sayanam. 

This is evidently the same idea which we have in the 
Svapna-Vdsavadatta, Act V, v. 4 — 

sayya navanata tathastrta-sama na vyakula-pracchada 
na klistam hi siropadhanam ^ amalani slrsabhighat- 
ausadhaih 

roge drsti-vilobhanam janayitum sobha na kacit krta 
pram prapya ruja punar na sayanam sighram svayam 
muhcati 

inference being made in both cases from the condition of 
the bed. 

The verse Ratnavall, No. 47, about extra arrows of the 
god of love — 

banah pahca mano-bhavasya niyatas tesam asarrikhyo 
janah 

prayo ’smad-vidha eva laksyam iti yal loke prasiddhim 
gatam 

drstam tat tvayi vipratipam adhuna yasmad asarnkhyair 
ayarn 

viddhah kami-janah &rair asarano nitas tvaya pancatam 
corresponds to Svapria-Vdsavadatta, iv, 1 — 

kamenojjayinim gate mayi tada kam apy avastham gate 
drstva svairam Avanti-raja-tanayam pahcesavah patitah 
tair adyapi sasalyam eva hrdayam bhuyas ca viddha 
vayam 

pahcesur madano yada katham ayam sasthah sarah 
patitah. 

At the end of the Ratndvali, v. 83, the minister 
Yaugandharayana in an apologetic mood says — 

devya mad-vacanad yathabhyupagatah patyur viyogas 
tatha 

sa devasya kalatra-sarnghatanaya duhkharp. may a 
sthapita 

^ For the Sandhi in siropadhanam see Bohtlingk and Roth, s.v. Hra, and 
cf. Divyavadana, 256, 1. 241, Mrottara-pattihd. 
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tasyah pritim ayam karisyati jagat-svamitva-labhah 
prabhoh 

satyam darsayitum tathapi vadanam saknomi no lajjaya. 

In the Svajma-V dsavadatta the same minister in the same 
situation (Act VI, v. 15) expresses himself as follows — 
pracchadya raja-mahisim nrpater hitartham 
kamam maya krtam idam hitam ity aveksya 
siddhe 'pi nama mama karmani parthivo ’sau 
kim vaksyatiti hrdayam parisahkitam me. 

The multiplication of these correspondences raises the 
question whether it is more probable that the Svajma- 
Vdsavadattd is a very old play which has been widely copied 
by other writers or whether it is rather a cento of echoes 
from works which we knew before. In the case of the 
anonymous verse cited by the alamkdra writer Vamana 
a borrowing by the writer of the play is surely a chimaera. 

My next proposition is that the Svajma-V dsavadatta 
produces an impression far different from that of such a structure, 
second-hand in design and execution. 

This is partly a matter of taste, and I freely admit that 
by the favour of providence there might arise in an unspoiled 
people, even at a late date, a dramatist and poet capable 
of the sweetness, directness, and vigour which Ganapati 
Sastrl so profoundly experienced in his study of the Svapna- 
Vdsavadattd. But that is not the character of the Kerala 
Sanskrit in general — witness the Nalodaga and similar works — 
nor is it consistent with the hypothetic borrowings which 
we have just been considering. Instead, however, of enlarging 
upon this in wide terms let me ask you to concentrate your 
attention upon a passage to which I shall have to refer again. 
It is, in fact, the dream passage itself. It is as follows : — 

Vasavadatta ; I have stayed too long. Some one might 
see me. I will go. Or rather I will lift on to the bed my 
lord’s hand, which is hanging out, and then go. 

[Does so and exit. 
57 


JRAS. OCTOBER 192S. 
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The King {starting up suddenly) : Vasavadatta, stay, stay. 
Oh! 

Rushing out, I have struck against the door-panel. 

I cannot think clearly whether this heart's boon is real. 

The Vidusaka {entering) : Why he has woke up. 

The King : Comrade, I have good news for you. 
Vasavadatta is alive. 

The Vidusaka : Oh, Vasavadatta. What of Vasavadatta ? 
Vasavadatta is dead long ago. 

The King : Ko, no, comrade — 

I had fallen asleep on the bed : she awoke me, friend, 
and went. 

In saying before that she was dead Rumanvan cheated me. 

The Vidusaka : Oh ! this is not unintelligible. Maybe 
the mention of the bath had made you think of her. so that 
you saw her in a dream. 

The King : Yes, indeed, I did dream. 

If this then is a dream, happy would it be to wake no more. 

Or, be it illusion, may the illusion last for ever. 

The Vidusaka : Oh, comrade, there is a Yaksini named 
Avantisundari living in this city. She may have been seen 
by you. 

The King : No, no. 

At the end of the dream I woke up and saw her face with 
the collyrium banished from her eyes, as true to her troth, 
and with long hair. 

Moreover, comrade, look, look — 

This arm of mine which the queen squeezed in her alarm 

Has not lost the thrill which her touch imparted even 
in sleep. 

I think that the delicacy with which in plays like the 
Ratndvali cues and motifs are interwoven by Indian poets 
is not sufficiently recognized. But in this passage we have 
something more, and also something far different from 
schooled echoes, unless we may suppose the author to have 
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echoed also the most emotional lines of Coleridge’s Andeint 
Mariner — 

“0 let me be asleep, my god, 

Or let me wake alway ! ” 

No doubt the difficulty most seriously felt by those who 
in general are favourable to the attribution of the Trivandrum 
plays to Bhasa is the failure to discover in them the verses 
elsewhere cited as his. I myself, at the time when the plays 
appeared, took advantage of the MS. indexes in the India 
Office Library in a search for citations of verses occurring in 
the plays and was disappointed with the result in both 
directions.^ As regards the anthology verses, there is 
a difficulty in ascertaining which are really to be accredited 
to Bhasa, since the sources are rarely consistent. But it 
may be worth while to consider the facts a little more in 
detail. The anthologies ascribe to Bhasa in all thirteen 
verses ; but of these one is actually found in a work by 
another author, namely, the Matta-vildsa. Three more are 
also attributed to other poets, and there remain nine, of 
which four are of a tenor which would not admit of a place 
in any of the Trivandrum plays. 

I may say that, while some of the verses are clearly not 
by Bhasa, there are some which in my view may really be 
his. Thus the Nandi-verse — 

pratyasanna-vivaha-mangala 

shows a marked resemblance in idea to the opening verses 
of the Ratndvali, the PriyadarHhd of Har^, and the Pdrvati- 
farinaya of Bana, and none at all to those in the plays of 
Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti : it may be both old and con- 
nected with Bhasa. The verse — 

asya lalate racita sakhibhir 
vibhavyate candana-pattra-lekha 

1 I note that the verse dhanyd khalu, etc. {Pratina, ii, 12), is cited, with 
variations, in the Kwalaydnanda {ad. v, 71) and the Sdkitya-darpari,a 
{ad. X, 59), and the verse dharmah prdg eva cintyah (Avimdraha, i, 12), in the 
j^arngadhara-paddhati and elsewhere. 
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apandura-ksama-kapola-bhittav 

ananga-bana-vrana-pattikeva 

derives support from its resemblance to Pdrvail-'pariwiyay 
Act V, V. 20— 

tasya lalatasimani candana-paiikena Menaya likhitam 
asit sitatapatram tilakam anangasya darsita-cchayam. 

Again, the verse — 

dayita-bahu-pa^sya krto ’yam aparo vidhih 
jivayaty arpitah kanthe marayaty apavarjitah 
may, in spite of being ascribed also to Syamala of Kashmir, 
be really by Bhasa, since in Harsa’s RatndvaU the comparison 
of the mistress’ arms to the hangman’s rope is worked out 
(Act III, vv. 60-1). 

As regards the Trivandrum plays, though none of the 
anthology verses occur in them, we may still inquire where 
there are any features suggestive of a common author. In 
one case at least this can, I think, be shown. The verse — 
tiksnam ravis tapati nica ivaciradhyah 
srngam rurus tyajati mitram ivakrtajhah 
toyarn prasidati muner iva cittam antah 
kami daridra iva sosam upaiti pankah 

shows points of connexion with Avimdraka, iv, 9, where 
a mountain is described as — 

asita'jalada-vrndair misra-samdigdha-srngo 
gagana-cara-kulanam visrama-sthana-bhutah 
sukavi-mati-vicitro mitra-samyoga-hrdyo 
nara-patir iva nico drsyate nisphaladhyah. 

Here the two verses contain, beside the simile of the low 
nouveau-riche, a number of common words or points, the 
srnga, the mati or citta, the mitra, as we might expect to 
find in the work of a single author, and particularly in the 
author of the Trivandrum plays ; and one of the words 
{ddhya rich ”) seems to be a favourite with the writer of 
the Trivandrum plays. The resemblance shown is, be it 
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noted, not between the latter and the author of some Svapna- 
Vdsavadatta, but between him and Bhdsa nominatim.^ 

1 will conclude by referring to the verse which has played 
the most prominent part in these discussions, though it is 
attributed not to Bhasa, but to a Svapna-Vdsavadatta, 
This is the famous verse quoted in the DhvanydloJca-locana 
(p. 102) of Abhinava-Gupta— 

sancita-paksma-kapatana nayana-dvarain sva-rupa- 
tadanena 

udghatya sa pra vista hrdaya-grham me nrpa-tanuja. 
and I should like for a moment to contemplate it. What 
does this assemblage of scholars consider to be its meaning ? 
Perhaps we may first examine the reading. 

The verse recurs, as I pointed out some time ago,*^ in 
Hemacandra's commentary upon his Kdvydnusdsana, where 
the first word is svancita ; we have also tdlena in place of 
tadane7ia at the end of the line, and the second line reads — 
udghatya me pravista deha-grham sa hrdaya-cauri. 

Now it is evident that sancita-'paksina-kapdtam means ‘‘ with 
closed eyelash-panels But sancita “ collected ’’ does not 
give the sense “ closed Ancita, which often means “ bent 
has also the sense of “ bent together closed {ancita, 
saiikocita is given by Bharatamallika in his commentary 
on Bhatti-kdvya, ii, 31), and this sense is, no doubt, to be 
recognized in Raghii-vamsa , v, 76, ancitdksi-paksma, and in 
Amaru-sataka 32, slt-kdrdncita-locana. Hence svancita is 
a good reading ; but perhaps sanjita might do, or we might 
think of kuncita, which has the same sense, e.g. in Rtu- 
samhdra, iv, 16, kuncit-dksl The question of ta^nena 
versus tdlena is difficult ; for, though tdlena “ with a key 

^ I observe that the comparison of the two verses has already been made 
by Or. H. Weller {Festfjabe H. Jw'obi, pp. 114-25), who adduces also other 
significant parallelisms. 

2 JRA8, 1922, p. 81 n. 

3 In the similar passage, Bhartrhari, i, 62, yenaitasrain niraya- 
nagara-dvaram ndghatayanti | vamak^inam bhavati kutila bhrulata 
kuhcikeva [i kuncikd means a curved implement for opening a door, 
and is distinct from tdlaka (see Divyavaddna, p. 577, 11. 21, 27). 
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gives good sense, it may have been suggested by the beginning 
of the line. 

Tadana for tddana is unsupported ; but from the root 
trnd we might perhaps have such a form for tardana, and 
the sense of “ bursting open ”, as in Vdjasaneyi-Samhitd, 
36, 2, yan me chidram caksuso hrdayasya manaso vdti-trnnam, 
might be appropriate here. We may also take note of the 
word tandana, which means striking ”, and of la^na, 
which in the Daridra-Cdrudatta and elsewhere seems to signify 

shaking ” (intransitive). Possibly Hemacandra had a 
special text of the source of the verse, as had his pupils 
Ramacandra and Gunacandra of the Svapna-Vdsavadatta. 
In the second line we must emphatically condemn his 
reading — 

deha-grharn sa hrdaya-cauri 

which is clearly a case of logic transgressing its boundaries. 
Literally the eyes are indeed a door rather of the body than 
of the heart. But that any Indian poet should write of 
a lady through the eye entering the body is unthinkable, 
even if the purpose were to steal the heart. Nor does the 
Indian thief use a key ; so that we have conflict with 
Hemacandra 's own reading in the previous line. Portimately, 
none of the readings qualify the general sense of line 1, 
which refers to opening the door of the eyes. 

What then is the real meaning of the verse ? Why did 
Ganapati Sastrl himself hold that it could not have belonged 
to the edited Svapna-V dsavadatta or any play on similar 
lines ? And why did I conciir (JRAS. 1925, p. 104) ? Why 
did Bhattanatha Svamin argue that it proved the existence 
of a different Svapna-V dsavadatta and Monsieur Sylvain Levi 
agree that it proves a considerably different recension ? 
So far as I know, only Dr. Georg Morgenstieme has stated, 
and that only in passing, that it might have found a place 
somewhere in the edited drama. I make exception of an 
Indian scholar, to whose view I will shortly refer I can 

1 I must now add Mr. G. K. Sankar. I'he Problem of Ehasa (Patna. 
1927). p. 6, and Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, The Journal of Oriental Research 
Madras. 1927. pp. 232-3. 
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only suppose that the full meaning of the verse has not been 
correctly apprehended. Let us consider. 

From 1. 1 we gather that the speaker’s eyes had been 
closed and that the lady’s appearance opened them, so that 
she could enter his heart. Does anyone suppose that the 
writer means a dream ? Does a dream open the eyes, or 
would a Hindu poet say that the svarujpa of a dream person 
had forced a passage through them ? Surely not : the 
plain meaning is that some person’s actual presence had 
caused the opening of his eyes by the impression of the 
personality. And then, we may ask, do Indian princesses 
in fact or fable open people’s doors by key or impulsion and 
straightway enter their houses. It is not so : the princess 
who so enters enters her own home [grJia), which may indeed 
be some one’s heart {hrdaya-grha) . The princess of the verse 
is not a fair one seen for the first time, but a wife returning 
to her husband while he sleeps and by the power of her 
actual presence {sra-rupa) dissipating his slumber. 

Can we find a place for such a verse in the edited Svajfma- 
Vdsavadatta ? I do not know whether I can produce in the 
minds of colleagues here the conviction which I myself feel. 
But I can point to the place where an Indian scholar’s intuition 
has been able to fit it in. 

I f^t fs^ I 1 m I 

(rim li«^T 

TTWr I I IT 1 

f!Tf%cr: i 

rnfr ^ wi^rrfiT i 

I ^ W I I 

^31 W[ TTf^ST 1^51 ^ tt] 
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I ^t%fT i i f^TT ^ 

TT^^T^tIT I 
Trsrr i ?rr i 

WWfTT ^flftfr II 

I ^t%f 7 iir I '^iT ^^^fSTOSfTNTiwTsr 

HTTflf^ t^s?T'?l%J!r ^ f^T I 

TT^rr I T!^ Ji^T f s: i 

■JTf^ 'fc»J*IJnTtTT^'q?TJi: I 

^T ^ II 

I m I irn? 

I ^T HTI f^JT Ht I 

ttwt I ^ ^ 

%'^f%lfrf^rIT^^ I 

ft n 

^fq ^ TjT?r 

x^t 5^ f5rr fPrr ^Ti^f^iftri; i 

^ i^?XT^tT5J^T «r II 

In this passage, it will be observed, all the short utterances 
of the king, with one exception, are followed by verses 
indicating deep emotion : the exception is his first announce- 
ment to the Vidusaka of his overwhelming experience, where 
we have simply the bald statement “ Comrade, I have good 
news for you. Vasavadatta is alive ”. Does it not seem as 
if something more explicit would be appropriate in itself, 
and that here more than anywhere an Indian dramatist 
might be expected to supply a verse ? And is not the verse 
which we have marvellously adapted to the context ? 

Vasavadatta is alive. Her actual presence forced open the 
door of my eyes while I slept, and she passed straight into 
her home, which is my heart.” If this is not conclusive, may 
I point to the further fact that the forcing the door of the 
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eyes [svancita-jpaksrrta-kavdtam) is an idea following with 
extraordinary aptness upon the king's own immediately 
preceding experience of colliding in his haste with the swinging 
door-panel {niskrdman sambhramendham dvdra-paksena 
tdditah). I may mention also that the word tanujd, which 
is not very common, occurs in the play in a verse at the 
beginning of this very scene (avanti-nTpateh sadrslm tanujdm) 
in reference to the same Vasavadatta.^ May we not say that 
the verse, far from being inapposite in the Trivandrum 
Svapna-vCisavadatta. would in fact fit no other place, and that 
in the phrase cited the author of that play has stamped the 
verse with his seal ? Xor do we lack au answer to the question 
why the verse should have been omitted from the place which 
it so eminently fits. It has been banished by the sentence 
of the theorists, who, as we know, held that it sacrifices to 
the alamkara, i.e. the simile of the opening of the door, the 
rasa or emotional quality of the situation. It is, as we 
might say, too clever. Perhaps, as readers of the play, they 
were right ; but their delicacy has made too little allowance 
for its extraordinary dramatic felicity. 

In case this argument is approved, — the suggestion is 
contained in a Gujarati article by Prof. K. H. Dhruva, which, 
though printed in 1925,^ I have only recently had an 
opportunity of perusing — there results my last proposition, 
which is that there is no reason for believing that the text of 
the Svapna-Vdsavadatta. as printed in Trivandrum, has 
undergone any great transformation. Minor changes are, 
indeed, probable. For any other Svapna-V dsavadatta there 
is no evidence. Against the authorship of Bhasa there has 

fit rlTftlW t%5fI^Tf*I II 

2 Svapnavamvadatta upar navo prakds (Ahmedabad, 1925). I may 
note that Prof. Dhruva seems also to be successful in finding a place for the 
verse pCtddkrdntdni. etc. 
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never been any positive argument.^ There has been a not 
unnatural scepticism, which has perhaps not sufficiently 
taken into consideration the many other ancient works, 
such as the Artha-sdstra, recovered from parts of India 
comparatively exempted from the calamities of Muhammadan 
domination. In the sphere of the drama the last few years 
have brought to light a number of texts, such as the 
Kunda-mala, the Caturbhdni, and Bhagavad-ajjukiya, which 
tend further to discountenance such scepticism. 

Addendum, — The reason indicated above (p. 879) why 
Harsa's attention should have been drawn to Bhasa's plays 
is the fact that an experience of his own no doubt suggested 
the conflagration scene in the Ratndvall, and so also the 
conflagration-poet {jvalana-mitra) Bhasa as a model. The 
experience is that related in the Si-yu-ki (trans. Beal, i. p. 219), 
when the pavdlion erected by the king in honour of the Chinese 
pilgrim Hiuan-Tsang was set on fire. The king rushed 
headlong towards the threshold of the gate, when suddenly, 
as if by a single blow, the fire was extinguished and the 
smoke disappeared a perfect parallel to the scene in the 
Ratndvall. 

^ Dr. Kunhan Raja's attempt (loc. cit., pp. 218-22) to find Malayalam 
references in the plays seems to me quite fruitless. One of the words which 
he notes, viz. antJii, “ stone of a fruit," is merely a Prakrit form of Skt. asthi, 
asihi, which has that sense. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


GAKSHUNI OR KARSHUNI ? 

All Orientalists are aware of the fact that a consider- 
able number of Syriac MSS. dating from about the 10th 
Christian century downwards are written in Syriac characters 
adapted to suit the Arabic language. This Arabic language 
written in Syriac characters is called Garshuni, By a curious 
phenomenon which may be ascribed to about the end of the 
17th Christian century, the word passed into Europe under 
the more or less inaccurate name of Karshuni with an initial 
K instead oiG. In my opinion this is partly due to the fact 
that the Arabic language has no letter to express G, The word 
in this case may have passed into the Roman characters of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries from a form of it 
written in Arabic characters. 

In A.D. 1703 the Maronite Gabriel Sionita wrote it as 
Carsciuni in the introduction to his edition of a Syriac- 
Arabic Bible, and fathered it on a mythical Carsciun. In 
an eighteenth century note found in a MS. of the British 
Museum/ the word appears as Akarshuni with an initial 
Alafh, 

That an initial K is not so accurate as an initial G is borne 
out by the following considerations : — 

1. The fathers of the Christian Oriental studies in Europe, 
S. E. and J. S. Assemani, derived the word, somewhat 
against the above Sionita, from Garshun (with a (?), a vocable 
which, according to them, means “ alien, foreign Even 
in their time, therefore, the word was pronounced Garshuni 
and not Karshuni. 

2. In almost all the extant MSS. the word occurs as Garshuni 

^ Wright's Catalogue of the Syr, MSS.^ vol. i, p. 2. 

* BibL Apost, Vat, Codd, Manuscr., vol. ii, pp. xxiii-xxiv of the 
mtroduction. 
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(with a Gamai), and not Karshuni} I have myself perused 
more than a thousand Garshuni MSS., and have come across 
the word about thirty times written always Garshuni and 
never Karshuni, 

3. In our own days the word is pronounced Garshuni 
(and never Karshuni) by the East Syrians (both Nestorians 
and Chaldeans) and by the West Syrians (both Jacobites and 
Uniats). 

4. All the catalogues printed in the East have invariably 
Garshuni, See A. Scher's Catalogue of the Seert MSS., 1905, 
pp. 80-1, etc., and Sahro's Catalogue of the Oroomiah College, 
1898, pp. 29, 33, etc. 

In view of all these facts it is surprising to note that the 
word is exclusively used in the form Karshuni by a great 
number of modern Orientalists, so much so that not even a 
reference to the more original form Garshuni is found in the 
article written on the subject by such a competent writer as 
Brockelmann.^ What is even more surprising is that when 
in my Woodhrooke Studies I make use of the more accurate 
form Garshuni Professor Dr. G. B(ergstrasser) of Munich 
takes me to task with an exclamation point,® which only 
suggests that he had never before heard of the pronunciation 
Garshuni, 

1 intend to deal with the history of Garshuni literature 
in the introduction to the catalogue of the Syriac MSS. of my 
own collection, which probably contains more Garshunis text 
than any other collection of MSS. found in the public libraries 
of Europe. 

As a piece of useful information, I may here add that having 
spoken to the late Chaldean bishop Addai Scher about his 
use of the form Carhuni in his catalogues of the Syriac MSS. 

^ See W right* s Cat, of the Syr. MSS, in the B,M,, i, 238, and Baumstark’s 
Catalogue of the Syr, MSS. of the Monastery of St. Mark in Oriens 
Christianus, i, 104, and ii (New Series), p. 133, etc. 

2 Encyclopaedia of Islam, ii, 775. 

® Orient -Liter aturzeiiung, 1928, p. 319. 
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preserved in the various libraries of the East, he told me that 
it was the Abbe J. B. Chabot who saw them through the 
Press who had changed the form Garshuni that he had 
himself used into Carsouni. 

A. Mingana. 


TIMING OF DRAMATIC REPRESENTATIONS IN INDIA 

A passage in Aristotle’s Poetics ^ which has baffled the 
commentators and has been emended in more ways than one, 
has been translated by Mr. By water as follows : ^ ‘‘If they 
had to perform a hundred tragedies, they would be timed by 
waterclocks, as they are said to have been at one period.’’ 
Commenting on this, he says ^ “ The idea of tragedies having 
been at some date or the other timed by the Clepsydra, is to 
my mind highly improbable, and there is no hint of such a 
thing elsewhere.” In India, however, as will be shown, 
dramatic representations were once timed by waterclocks. 

From the description in the chapter called siddhi-laksana 
of the Bhdratiya-ndtya-sdstra,^ it seems that there were once 
held, competitions ^ of dramatic representations (ndtya- 
vyavahdra)y that they were examined and judged ® by examiners 
(jyreksaka) and judges {'prdsnika), that marks for success or 
failure were noted ^ and ^vritten,® and afterwards counted,® 
on the strength of which the banner of victory was presented 
to the successful party. Here is to be found the verse : 

1 1451a, 7, 8, 9. 

^ Bywater, Aristotle on the art of Poetry^ p. 2.3. 

3 Ib., p. 182. 

* Ndtya-sastray Kavyamala ed., ch. xxvii. 

^ Ib., xxvii, 68. 

® Ib., xxvii, 60. 

’ Ib., xxvii, 64. 

® Ib., xxvii, 65^. 

* Ib., xxvii, 65^. 

Ib., xxvii, 66. 

Ib., xxvii, 39. 
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jarjaramoksasydnte siddher moksas tu ndlikdyds tu | 
kartavyds tv iha satatam ndtyajnaih frdsnikair vidhind ]] 

“ The judges well- versed in theatrics, should always, 
according to rule, make siddhi-moksa as well as ndlikd' 
moksa at the end ol jarjara-moksa.'^ 

What are these three moksas ? Jarjara is a staff specially 
prepared in the manner described in the Ndtya-sdstra, xxi, 
141-161. It is carried ^ by one of the attendants of the 
Sutradhdra, when he first makes his entry on the stage for the 
preliminaries of the dramatic representation. After certain 
formalities the sutradhdra takes ^ the jarjara in his own hand. 
This is jarjara-grahanu,^ After the ndndd, he recites the 
verse known as rahgadvdra, which, according to Vishvanatha^ 
is the benedictory verse composed by the author of the drama. 
The sutradhdra then hands ^ the jarjara back to his attendant : 
this jarjara-nydsa, as opposed to jarjara-grahana is what 
is here called jarjara-moksa, i.e. “ handing the jarjara back 
to the attendant.” 

As soon as the jarjara is handed over to the pdripdrsvaka, 
the sutradhdra begins ® the tripadl, called dmukha, i.e. 
Introduction, by Abhinavagupta ’ ; and it is from this point 
that the merits of the drama are to be marked. In the 
purvarahga, which is performed to appease the gods, no 
demerits are to be marked according to the author of the 
Ndtya-sdstra.^ 

suvasa {sahasd) na purvarahge siddher ghdtah jgrayoktavyah | 
But as soon as the jarjara is handed back to the attendant 
and the introduction begins, merits as well as demerits are 
to be noted down. It is as if the writers’ pens, kept in 
pratibandha during the purvarahga^ were let loose to note the 

1 Ib., r, 68. 

2 Ib., V, 79. 

3 Ib., V, 80. 

♦ Sahitya-darpana, vi parichbeda, prose after verse 25. 

3 Ndtya-sdstra, v, 117. 

« Ib., V, 123 ; 

’ Abhinava-bhdrati (Gaikwar Oriental Series), p. 244. 

® Natya^sastra, xxvii, 40. 
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points of success. Siddhi-moksa thus means the commence- 
ment of noting down the points of success or failure. 

Simultaneously with siddhimoksa, there was ndlikd-moksa. 
Ndlikd, which means a period of time, is here used for the pot 
with a minute hole at its bottom, which is placed on water in 
a bigger pot, so that the water, slowly filling, causes it to sink 
in a particular period of time. The ndlikd-moksa is thus 

the placing of the perforated pot on water and so letting 
loose the water to enter the pot and thus mark the time 
That ndlikd means this can be clearly seen from a preceding 
verse ^ in the same chapter, where we have not only the word 
ndlikd alone, but udaka-ndlikd. 

In this way the verse '' jar jaramoksasy a, etc.”, can be 
explained as follows ; — 

“ When the jarjara has been handed over to the 
fdri'pdrsvaka, the judges should set the water-clock in motion 
and should allow the notaries to note down the merits and the 
demerits of the dramatic representation.” This kind of 
water-clock and the time-keeper specially appointed to mark 
the sinking of the pot and to strike the hours, is familiar in 
India even in the present days of clock sand watches. Ghafi- 
sihdfand is still one of the necessary preliminaries of domestic 
rituals, such as upanayana and vivdha, where the auspicious 
moment fixed by the astrologer is not marked by Swiss watches 
but by this ancient water-clock. 

The context of the verse containing the expression udaka- 
ndlikd may be noted. The twenty-seventh chapter begins 
with the points of success divided into two ^ categories : — 

(1) mdnusa, those to be achieved by the efforts of the actors ; 

(2) daiva, those not within their control. The latter are further 
divided into two subdivisions, and the former into ten,^ 
according as they make the audience (1) smile ; (2) laugh ; 
utter (3) ‘‘Well-done!” (4) “Oh!” (5) “Alas!” (6) 


^ Ib., xxvii, 32. 

2 Ib., xxvii, 2. 

3 Ib., xxvii, 3. 
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Hallo ! (7) ‘‘ Fie ” ; (8) feel a thrill ; (9) stand up in their 
places ; (10) wave their kerchiefs. The points of failure are 
in the same way divided into four,^ caused by (1) fate, (2) 
enemies, (3) accidents, and (4) the faults of the actors them- 
selves. It is after this that the above-mentioned verse occurs, 
wherein the writer specially warns the dramatists to resist 
two faults (ghata) in all dramas they represent The 
first is jprakrti-vyasana-samyttha, '' arising from ill-choice of 
the actors.” {Prakrti is explained in chap, xxvi.) The 
second is sesodaka-ndlikatva, i.e. remaining unfinished in the 
time measured by the udaka-nalikd. 

No restriction like that of the imity of time ” is here 
mentioned. This idea is not known to Indian dramatists in 
its strict sense. The limit is here prescribed for the repre- 
sentation, which contained, in addition to the portion written 
by the author, dhruvdgdna ^ and nrtta ^ between the acts. 
And it was to lengthen or curtail these that the time-limit 
was placed. This was essential. According to the Natya 
sdstra, the time for dramatic representations was fixed.^ 
Dramas were not to be played either at mid-day or at midnight. 
The two dusks, as being the time reserved for prayers, were 
also forbidden. The plays were shown twice by day — before 
and after noon ; and twice by night — before and after 
midnight. It was therefore necessary to time the repre- 
sentations, and, as we have seen, they were timed by the 
udaka-ndlikd or water-clock. 

H. R. Divekar. 




SIGNIFICANCE OF EARLY TIBETAN WORD FORMS 
The ancient orthography (hrda rnin) of Tibetan which 
was revised, according to Tibetan tradition, in the first part 
of the ninth century in the reign of king Khri-lde sroh-btsan 

^ Ib., xxvii, 19. 

2 Ib.. xxxii, 318, 319. 

3 Ib., iv, 286-92. 

* Ib., xxvii, 79-84. 
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under the leadership of two scholars dPal-brtsegs (Srikuta) 
from sKa-ba and kLui rgyahiutshan (Nagadhvaja) from 
Cog-ro aided by a staff of assistants, contains certain word 
forms of particular significance in regard to the probable 
cultural centre of the nation during the days of the T‘ang 
dynasty in China. They further indicate the region whence 
at least some of the writers of documents dating from that 
time came, a fact frequently overlooked, the material from the 
sites of Chinese Turkestan and the Turfan area having more 
frequently elicited comparison with Western Tibetan forms, 
a region of which our knowledge is much more thorough. 

For a correct understanding of the real significance of at 
least some of the orthographical traits of these texts certain 
dialects of Eastern and North-Eastern Tibet are of especial 
importance, the literature referring to which may be briefly 
mentioned here. 

In 1874 B. H. Hodgson published in his Essays on the 
Languages, Literature and Religion of Nepal and Tibet, Part II, 
pp. 65-82 and Vocabulary on following page, material on the 
Jyarung (Gyarung) dialect of Sze-chuan under the title On 
the Tribes of Northern Tibet (Horyeul and Sokyeul) and of 
Sifan, the vocabulary of which had already been published 
in part by W. W. Hunter in his Comparative Dictionary of the 
Non- Aryan Languages of hidia and High Asia (London, 1868), 
while T. de Lacouperie in 1888 published in his Les Langues 
de la Chine avant les Chinois (pp. 78-80) some observations 
on this language. 

Then in 1897 A. von Eosthorn offered in the Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Bd. 51, pp. 
524-33, under the title Vokabularfragmente ost-tibetischer 
Dialekte, a vocabulary of Jyarung, and upon this same 
language Laufer in Toung Pao, xv (1914), pp. 106-108, 
offered invaluable comments, albeit the present writer does 
not accept in its entirety the view that Jyarimg on the 
strength of its prefix accumulations is of the age suggested 
by Laufer, the reasons for which dissent he hopes to state 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1928 , 58 
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in a forthcoming study of certain aspects of Tibeto-Burn, ^ 
morphology. 

As a second source we have the so-called Panakha dialects 
of the Koko-nor region reported by Rockhill, Land of th^ 
Lamas (1891), pp. 362-7, in which some of the wordfor ms, 
particularly in the matter of prefixes, are of great interest. 

Attention has already been called by Laufer [T'oung Pao^ 
XV, p. 108) to the possible occurrence of speakers of Jyarung, 
or a language closely allied to it in phonology, in the region 
in which at least one of the Tim Huang documents of the 
Mission Pelliot was redacted, which observation might 
probably be applied in many other cases also. 

In a document probably dating from the ninth century, 
Francke ^ notes the form gni “ sun ” as remarkable. But 
it is no isolated case. It is used in the Sino-Tibetan Treaty 
of 822 at Lhasa in which line 22 of the Tibetan text reads 
dkon mchog gsum dan hphags-pa-hi dam-pa {-rnams) ^ gni 
zla dan gza skar-la yah dpah-du gsol-te The Three Precious 
Ones (Sk. triratna), the Venerable Saints, Sun and Moon, 
Planets and Stars they invoked as witnesses 

On each of these occurrences of ghi light is thrown by 
the Jyarung form ki-ni (Hodgson), ka-ni (v. Rosthom's ke'-ni), 
which draws attention to Eastern Tibet as the probable 
homeland of the scribe, as do also the Si-fan forms gni-ma^ 
gne-ma and Mo-so gni-me recorded by d'Ollone.^ 

One of the marked features of the Panakha dialect as 
reported by Rockhill (loc. cit.) is the appearance of prefixed 
(superscribed) r- for other elements. 

Even in this none too lengthy vocabulary r- appears once 
for 6-, twice for d-, seven times for g-, four times for and 
thirteen times for s-. 


^ Tibetische, Handschriftenfunde aus Turf an, Sitzungsber. d. preuss, 
Akad. d. Wissensch., 1924, iii, p. 10. 

* Supplied for a lacuna in the text. See Laufer, T‘oung Pao, xv, 
p. 70, n. 1. 

® Langues des Peuplesnon-Chinois dela Chine, p. 24. 
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This is important in connexion with the Stein manuscript 
fragments from Endere, in which, in a poem from the Theg- 
mchog-mdzod we read ^ : tsJiul hhrims hrtsan-pho-hi rtsan-gis 
mtha hskohs-siii “ Filled to the brim with the purity of the 
Powerful Moral Law In this, rtsah for gtsan “ purity ” 
shows the same substitution, the interval of some eleven 
centuries between the time of recording this document and 
that of Eockhilbs Panakha vocabulary probably not invalid- 
ating the comparison as we know this latter dialect to be 
archaic in its word forms, and Rockhill specifically reports 
Panakha mir-tsah “ unclean ” for written mi gtsan. 

Should the language of some of the Endere fragments 
have originated from this quarter, which is not improbable, 
we might reasonably expect to find still perpetuated in that 
region peculiarities noticeable at Endere. It is in fact not 
improbable that it was by a Tibetan from that area that the 
poem in question was written out, as we know that it was 
thence that Tibetan supremacy spread over the Tarim basin 
towards the close of the eighth century. ^ 

The number of such cases might probably be multiplied 
many times, but enough has been said to draw attention to the 
more particular significance of such forms in the old 
orthography. 

Stuart X. Woleenden. 


A WESTEBX ORGAN IN MEDIEVAL CHINA 
(See Journal foT 1926, pp. 193-211) 

Through the kindness of my friend Mr. Sinmay Zau 
(BP # fij iti M Yiin-limg, Hsiin-mei) of Shanghai 
I have received an attractively got up volume of Essays on 
Art by three Friends ^1^ H ^ W shu san chia yen) 
published at Shanghai in November, 1927. On p. 282 of this 
book is a brief essay by ^ Chang Jo-ku on the 


^ Stein, Ancient Khotan, i, p. 563. 
2 Stein, op. cit., pp. 64 and 148. 
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introduction of the organ into China, dated 26th March, 1926. 
On p. 284 he quotes a description of the Hsing-lung sheng 
from a chapter on forgotten curiosities ch'i 

ch‘i pu ch^uan) in a book entitled ^ ^ ^ Chm chu ch'uan 
iW 'Nf Hu Shih, c. 1520. Unfortunately no new light 
is thrown upon the construction or working of the organ 
by this passage, which is rather carelessly copied from the 
Yuan shih, but these two additions to the bibliography of the 
subject are perhaps worth recording. 

A. C. M. 


ON THE DATE OF THE TIKASARYASVA BY 
SARVANANDA 

In his rejoinder to Dr. S. K. De’s note on the date of the 
Subhasitavali, Mr. D. C. Bhattacharyya attempts to establish 
that the date a.d. 1160 — 4260 Kali Era, cited in Sarvananda’s 
Tikasarvasva, is not his own, but that of a contemporary 
work, named Ganitacudamani by Srinivasa, whom he quotes 
as his authority.^ But I am afraid a reference to the text of 
the whole passage hardly bears him out. 

The passage iddnim caiJcdsiii-varsddhika-sahasraiJca-pary- 
yantena salcahda-hdlena (1081) sasti-varsddhika-dvicatvdrim- 
sacchatdni kalisandhyayd hhutdni (4260) | tathd ca Gamta- 
cuddmanau Srmivdsah ; — kali-sandhydydh kha-samaya-kara- 
krta-varsdni can be rendered in one way only, viz., ‘‘At 
present, by the Saka year 1081, 4260 years of the Kali Yuga 
have passed. So also Srinivasa (has) in the Ganitacudamani : 
‘ 4260 years of the Kali-sandhya have passed.’ ” The passage, 
as it stands, does not allow us to take iddnim . . . hhutdni 
with kha-samaya-kara-krta-varsdni by combining the author’s 
own statement with that of his authority, as Mr. Bhatta- 
charyya has done, for taihd ca at the beginning of the second 
sentence signifies that the quotation following is cited in 
support of a statement previously made. 


1 JRAS., 1928, p. 135. 
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We are ready to accept Mr. Bhattacliaryya's rendering 
of iddmm , . . hhutdni as recently past but his con- 
clusion, based upon it, is wholly untenable. By “ recently 
past ’’ he understands that a decade or two have passed after 
A.D. 1160. But the expression '' recently past ” indicates 
that a few days or a few months have elapsed since the 
completion of the 4260th year of the Kali Era corresponding 
to 1081 s.E. ; but we should not be justified in interpreting 
the period as a complete year. Had it been so, we should 
naturally get 4161 Kali Era = 1082 s.E., instead of 4260 
K.E. = 1081 s.E. 

We may profitably quote in this connexion a similar 
passage from the Padacandrika of Mahintapaniya Raya- 
mukuta, who, while commenting on daive yuga-sahdsre dve 
brdhmah ^ copies Sarvananda almost verbatim and writes 
iddnlh ca sakdhda 1353 ] dvdtrimsad adhika-jpanca-varsottara- 
catuh-sahasra-varsdni kali-sandhydyd bhutdni (4532) | tathd 

Ganitacuddmanau mahintdpmiiya-rdja'panditaSfinivdsah : — 
kali-sandhydyd kha-samaya-kara-krta-varsdni hhutdni.^ Here 
also we find that Rayamukuta numbers the past Kali years 
with reference to his own date, and not to the time of Srinivasa, 
whom he too quotes as his authority. According to the 
dates cited in the Padacandrika, Rayamukuta is posterior to 
Srinivasa by about three centuries. But he takes note of this 
diSerence of time between them and calculates the number of 
Kali years with reference to the corresponding Saka Era 
1353, which is unquestionably his own date. In the case of 
the dates occurring in the Tikasarvasva we are to take 
4260 K.E., which ends in the Saka year 1081, as the date of 
Sarvananda, or, more precisely, of the time when this portion 
of the Tikasarvasva was written by him. 

SUBODH Ch. BaNERJEE. 

University of Dacca. 

1 Ndmalinganusdsanam^ Kdla-varga, v, 21. 

* MS. No. 985, Fol. 57 (a), in the Dacca University MS. Library. 
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A REMARK ON TWO INDIAN NAMES 
1. SiaiKorros 

Arrian, in his Anabasis, iv, 30, 4, after having described 
the capture of Aomus — ^the site of which has now been so 
splendidly rediscovered by Sir Aurel Stein ^ — ^tells us as 
follows : t€ ’^Ae^ai'Spc^ 'q Trerpa 17 rw ‘i/pa/cAet 

aiTopos yevofx^r], /cat eOvev ctt’ avrfj /cat /care- 

(iKevaae <j>povpLov, TrapaSou? ZXcnKomv iTnpLcXcLadat rijs 
<f>povpdSi os ^IvZojv pL€v TraAat TjvTOfioXrjKec is BaKTpa 
TTapd Brjaaov, AXe^dvBpov Se Karaa^dyroS rrjv ;^c5pai' rrjv 
BaKTpiav ^vviarparevi re aVTcp /cat tt lotos is rd fidXiara 
i<f)aiv€To, Thus we get to know that a certain ZloLkottos, 
apparently an Indian rajah from somewhere in the North- 
Western Frontier Province, had automatically joined Bessos ; 
this apparently meant that he, being a feudal chief within 
the frontiers of the Achsemenian Empire, after the murder 
of Darius III recognized Bessos as Artaxerxes (IV), the Great 
King. But after well-deserved ruin had reached Bessos, 
Elolkottos made haste to join the world-conqueror, was well 
received by him and showed himself a faithful partisan of 
his. We hear of him again in v, 20, 7, where he is called a 
satrap of the Assaceni and is said to have sent messages to 
Alexander reporting a revolt amongst his subjects.^ 

The same man apparently is mentioned by Curtius, viii, 11, 
25, where the accepted reading seems to be Sisocostus, which 
is, of course, wrong. 

Now, what was this man’s Indian name ? Lassen ^ long 
ago suggested that it should be Sasigu'pta and accordingly 
mean exactly the same as Candragwpta ; and his suggestion 

^ Cf. especially The Geographical JouttuxI, 1927, 417 sqq., 515 sqq. 

® Lassen, Ind. Alterthumshundey 2, ii, 165, n. 3, says that in this passage 
SiaiKorrov is a conjecture of Blancard, and that instead of this we ought 
to read which is, however, out of the question. In the text avail- 

able to me no varia lectio is mentioned ; and the C.HJ,, vol. i, p. 369, seems 
to take it for granted that ^JiaiKorrov is the correct reading. Of this I am 
in no doubt ; but still all does not seem to be in order here. 

• Cf. Ind. Alterthumskunde, 2nd ed. ii, 131, n. 1 , 149. 
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seems to have been silently accepted by more modem scholars, 
as e.g. the contributors to the Cambridge History of Indian 
Personally I have long felt con\’inced that ZiaiKorro^ 
or *Sisocoitus (which we ought to put into the text of Curtius 
instead of Sisocostns) does not render an Indian Sasigupta^ 
but a Sisugiipta. However, while looking matters over, I 
found that this suggestion, just as most other ones, is nothing 
new. Already Benfey ^ — one of the greatest of scholars — 
had suggested in brief Sisugupta, simply adding the remark : 
vgl, den Namen Ci^naga” 

The reason, however, why I have ventured to put forth 
again this old suggestion is the following : If the name was 
really Sisugupta — and not ^asigupta — no explanation is 
offered by comparing it with Sisundga as did Benfey. Sisu"^ 
if it has any sense at all must here mean the war-god Skanda, 
and Sisugupta then means the same thing as the later well- 
known names Skandagupta, Kumdragupta and Mahdsena- 
gupta. Whether the first member of the name Sisundga also 
means the same is, of course, doubtful ; but it does not seem 
to me wholly excluded if we compare it with later names 
such as Skandandga, Kumdrandga and Svdmindga.^ The 
word ndga here must, I suppose, mean elephant ”, though 
Skanda’s vehicle is, of course, the peacock. 

Anyhow, if I am right in thinking, with Benfey, that 
ZtatKorros must in reality mean Sisugupta, and that this is 
= Skandagupta, then this explanation will be of a certain 
importance. For it would then prove quite definitely that 
already in the fourth century b.c. Skanda as a juvenile 
god — and probably as the protagonist of the gods in their 
wars towards the demons — was worshipped by the clans on 
the North-Western frontier of India. Otherwise the earliest 

1 Cf. C.H./., vol. i, pp. 350, 356, 369. 

2 Indien, p. 44 (= Ersch-Gruber, Allg. Encyclopedky 2 Section, vol. xvii- 
xviii, p. 44). 

® Cf. Hilka, Die altindischen Personennamen, p. 103 seq,, a useful but 
unfortunately not quite trustworthy work. 
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known passage to mention the god Skanda is probably the 
Mahabhdsya on Pan. v, 3, 99, as the passage in Chdnd. 
Up. vii, 26, 2, can scarcely be looked upon as being safely 
interpreted as yet.^ To the history of Hinduism this early 
mention of the juvenile Skanda (^isu) would be of some 
importance ; it would also do something to prove that not 
only the cult of Rudra-Siva but also that of his family ’’ 
originated with the frontier and mountain tribes of the North 
and North-West of India. ^ 

2. Parnadatta 

In his Junagadh Inscription ^ Skandagupta in the 
eleventh verse speaks thus : — 

Sarvesu hhrtyesv api samhatesu yo ^ me pyrasisydn nikhildn 

Surdstrdn | 

dm jndtam ekah khalu Parnadatto iJidrasya tasyodvaJiane 

samarthah || 

According to the following verse Parnadatta was consequently 
appointed governor of all Surastra, and verse 13 tells us 
that he acquitted himself of his high oflBice in an entirely 
worthy way. Unfortunately we know nothing else of this 
good man ; possibly his name may tell us at least something. 

The names beginning with ParnoP are few and far between. 
Hilka, loc. cit., p. 116, knows only this same Parnadatta, but 


^ Cf, Belvalkar and Ranade, History of Indian Philosophy, ii, 108. 

* The above explanation, of course, presupposes that SkjLkottos has 
nothing to do with certain Persian names like StaifiaKTjs (vv. 11., 2iaa- 
paKTjSy ZioafidyKTjs, UvaapdyKTjs), Herod., v, 121 ; JJiaLfiidpTjs, the satrap 
of Naura, Curtius, viii, 2, 19. 4, 19 ; Plutarch Alexander, 58, 2 (vv. 11., 
UvaifjLidpTis, cf. V. Schwarz Alexander des Grossen Feldzuge in Turkestan 
(1893), p. 88), besides whom there was also a FovaaptOpTjs, the cousin of 
Phamabazos and murderer of Alcibiades (Com. Nepos., 6, 10, 3 ; Plutarch 
Alcib., 39, 1), and Sisigamhis or Sisygambis, the daughter of Ostanes, 
sister and wife of Arsanes, and mother of Darius III (another form of the 
name, mentioned by Diodorus, seems to be FiovyyapL^pi^). The origin 
of these Persian names seems to be quite unknown. 

® Corpus Inscr. Ind., vol. iii. No. 14. 

* This forms the syntactical connexion with the preceding verses 8-10. 
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in the Petersburg Dictionary there are besides at least 
Parnavalka^ meaning ‘‘ possessing a garb of leaves ” and 
Parndda, a very apt name of an old sage who subsisted on 
the meagre fare of leaves. But Parnadatta suggests absolutely 
nothing in the way of a sensible meaning. Because of this 
I should venture to suggest that Parnadatta is simply an 
Indianization of an Iranian name *Farna-ddta, which would, 
of course, represent an Old Iranian *Xvarend-ddta created 
by Majesty”, a name of the same type as Ahura-ddta, 
MidpaSdTrjg, etc. If such a suggestion be probable — and I can 
scarcely see why not — it would at least tell us that the 
governor of Kathiawar about 450 a.d., by name Parruidatta, 
was in reality an Iranian who served under the Indian 
monarch Skandagupta. 

Jarl Charpentier. 


THE FRAGMENTS FROM DINNAGA 

Owing perhaps to the distance the proofs of my Note on 
the fragments from Dinnaga ” were not sent to me. Therefore 
some statements are contained in it that I should have 
corrected, had I revised the proofs. First of all, as I have 
already showm in this same Journal (1928, p. 8, n. 1), it is 
necessary to read N ijdya-mukha instead of Nydya-dvdra. 
P. 378, the two kdrikds samhrtya sarvatas cintdni, etc., are 
not taken from the Pramdna-samuc-caya, but from the 
Pramdna-vdrttika by Dharmakirti, where they occur in the 

^ In this connexion it should be remarked that ParTbamhara does, of 
course, not mean ‘‘ a Sahara living on leaves ” as suggested in the Pet. Diet., 
but " a Sahara clad in leaves ”, a fairly well-known thing. Speaking of 
Parnavalka we are also reminded of Yajna-valka, the supposed ancestor of 
the great Ydjnavalkya. That name was misinterpreted by Samkara ; and 
Professor Wackernagel, Zeitsekr. /. vgl. Sprachforachung, vol. xlvi, p. 271, 
has given an ingenious but unacceptable explanation of it. Yajna-valka 
must mean ” sacrificial splint ”, viz. a splint of paldaa-wood used for 
curdling the sacrificial milk (the wood of the Butea frondosa, of course, 
contains plenty of astringents, cf. Watt, Commercial Products of India, 
p. 189). 
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third chapter, dealing with pratyaksa (bsTan agyiir, Mdo, Ce, 
fol. 228a of the Narthang edition, copy in the Library of 
the University of Calcutta kindly put at my disposal by the 
authorities of that University) mnon.sum.rtog.dan.abral. 
bar.ni. | mnon.sum. nid.kyis.agrub.pas agyur || kun. 
gyi . rnam . rtog . mi[n . ] ^ brten.can. | so.sor.rah.gis.rigs. 
by a. yin. | P. 379, I was right in affirming that tins 
passage must be attributed to Dharmakirti. In fact, it occurs 
in the same chapter of the Pramdna-vdrttika (233 b.l2). 

dus.t'a.dad.pa.ji.ltar.adsin. | ze.na.rigs.pa.ses.pa. 
yis. 1 1 ses.pai.rnam.par.ajog, nus.pai ] rgyu. nid.la. 
ni.gzun.bar.ses. j; 

P. 384 read nityah.sabdah prameyalvdt. 

Although the verse ; na ydti, etc,, is attributed to Dinnaga 
by Dharmabhusana, it is not in the Pramdna-samuccaya, but 
in Dharmakirti’s Pramdna-vdrttika, 1st Chapter (p. 202a, L 7). 

mi.agro.de.na.yod.pa.adi.min.no | p'yis.yod.c’a.da. 
Idan . pa . ’n . min . | rten.sna.ma.ni.gan.mi.adod. | kye. 

ma . p’ans . pai , rgyu . hid . yin. 

Therefore I suppose that the other verses also must have been 
taken from the same author, although I cannot, as yet, 
identify them. P. 388, read : yathd sakl na caniirah ; bhdvdt. 

G. Tocci. 


^ The xyl. has mi, which is evidently wrong. 
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The Giraffe in History and Art. By Berthold Laufer. 

Anthropology Leaflet 27. 8^ x 5| in., pp. 100. Field 

Museum of Natural History, Chicago, 1928. 

In this little booklet Dr. Laufer has gathered together in a 
very convenient and pleasant form an extraordinary amount 
of information about human knowledge and depiction of the 
giraffe in all parts of the old world, from prehistoric times down 
to the present day, and has illustrated it with an extremely 
interesting series of reproductions of pictures of this quaint 
and beautiful animal, ranging from '' prehistoric rock- 
carvings '' to the most modem photograph. It is a pity that 
none of the photographs seem to show the difference between 
the reticulated and the common giraffe or to show the strange 
middle horn which gives the giraffe its claim to be a unicorn. 
MTiile members of the Asiatic Society may be primarily 
interested in the giraffe in Persia, India, and China, they 
cannot, we fear, fail to be struck with the supremacy of 
classical antiquity over the East in matters of scientific 
description. 

In the chapter on “ The Giraffe in Chinese Records and 
Art Dr. Laufer adds an important — and the earliest — 
reference to those which had been published before, but shows 
some tendency to dogmatic statement and vague reference 
to the titles of books, without chapter or leaf, which is to be 
deprecated. Thus : “ The giraffe was not known to the 
ancient Chinese,” '' neither the description nor the illustrations 
of the Kilin bear the slightest resemblance to a giraffe.” 
(p. 41). ‘‘ The only points of resemblance made by the Chinese 
between the Kilin and the giraffe are , . (p. 42). There is 

not a reference to chapter or leaf of a Chinese book in all this 
chapter. The explanation of the name “ u-na-si-yo ” (p. 53) 
is clever, but the statement that there is no equivalent 
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for ra in Chinese astonishing. Discussing M. Ferrand’s 
suggestion that cTrvi-lin may represent the Somali name gin. 
Dr. Laufer says (p. 98) the old Chinese pronunciation gi-lin 
holds good only for the T'ang period, not for the fifteenth 
century.” But something like the pronunciation g%Ain 
holds good on the south-eastern coasts of China, from which 
the Chinese sailors sailed and on which the giraffes landed, 
at this day, and evidence ought to have been produced that 
this was not the case in the fifteenth century. Once the 
suggestion had been made at Aden or at Ch'iian-chou that giri 
sounded very much like gi-lin [chH-lin), finnikin differences of 
dialect would scarcely have deterred ministers from presenting 
the animal to the Emperor as a chH-lin. 

On p. 74 it is stated that In the Latin and French versions 
[of Marco Polo] the animal’s name is spelled graffa ” ; but 
the French versions of 1824 and 1865, copying their respective 
manuscripts correctly, have gifaffe and girojles ; the only 
Latin version at hand as I write has zirafas, and the early 
Italian texts have giraffe} 

It is to be hoped that the book will greatly increase the 
general knowledge and love of this most lovable animal, and 
help to save it from the barbarous murder and threatened 
extinction from which it now seems to suffer at the hands 
of man. 

A. C. Moule. 


Barabudur : Archaeological. Description. By N. J. 
Krom. 11 X 7^ ; vol. i, pp. viii + 478, 1 plate ; vol. ii, 
pp. V + 365, 2 plates. The Hague : Martinus Nijhoff, 
1927. 

This is an English edition, somewhat modified, of the 
archaeological description of Barabudur published in 1920 


^ Since this was ^nritten I have found graffa in A. Muller’s seventeenth 
century Latin text. 
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by the Eoyal Institute of the Hague under the authorization 
of the Netherlands Government. While the text of the 
original has been somewhat abridged as regards the 
description of a number of reliefs as yet unidentified, it has, 
on the other hand, been supplemented by the addition of 
references to literary works not noticed in the Dutch edition. 
English readers are imder a great debt of obligation for the 
publication of this important work in their own tongue, and 
it will no doubt appeal to a large number who would not have 
ventured to study the Dutch original. The preface modestly 
announces that the book is of a somewhat provisional 
character. There is still much to be explained in the sculptures 
of Barabudur, and the present work is intended to record 
what is already established, what is doubtful, and what is 
still altogether obscure and thus assist further investigation. 

There is, of course, in the enormous stupa of Barabudur 
a vast amount of material. One has only to consult the two 
huge portfolios of photographic plates, issued in connexion 
with the Dutch edition, to realize what an overwhelming 
mass it is. Of collateral epigraphic evidence to assist in 
identifying the subjects portrayed, there is very little. What 
there is, namely the brief inscriptions on the buried base of 
the stupa, makes it probable that the foundation of the 
building was laid in the second half of the eighth century a.d., 
during the period when the Sailendra dynasty, which is best 
known in connexion with Southern Sumatra, was in 
possession of Central Java as well, and there erected some 
of the finest of its temples, dedicated to the form of Mahayana 
Buddhism of which the Sailendras were adherents. Early in 
the tenth century Central Java ceased to be a seat of royalty, 
and from that time onwards Barabudur seems to have fallen 
more and more into neglect. It had virtually disappeared 
from public view when in the early part of the nineteenth 
century it was in a manner rediscovered under the auspices 
of Sir Stamford Eaffles, the British Lieutenant-Governor of 
Java during our brief occupation of the island. Since then 
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mucli has been done by the Dutch, in the way of conservation 
and intelligent restoration as well as minute study and 
description, to preserve its wonderful sculptures and make 
them known to the world at large. 

Dr. Krom deals with these matters in his first chapter, and 
proceeds in the next nine chapters to describe and discuss the 
sculptures in some detail, subject to the qualification already 
mentioned. They comprise several distinct series, evidently 
in illustration of definite stories or texts. In some cases it has 
fortunately been possible to discover what were the texts 
actually followed by the sculptors. Thus the story of the life 
of the historic Buddha is based on the Lalitavistara and ends 
on the reliefs at the point where that text also ends. A whole 
consecutive series of illustrations of Jataka tales corresponds 
with the Jatakamala of Sura, and another gallery of reliefs 
agrees closely with the Gandavyuha. In such cases it was 
possible to identify the personages and episodes of the 
sculptures with perfect certainty. On the other hand, there 
are rows and rows of illustrations to which no corresponding 
text has yet been discovered, and though in a great many 
cases they have been interpreted with a very considerable 
degree of certainty, there are many others which cannot at 
present be explained. 

The remaining chapters deal with Barabudur as a monument 
of Hindu-Javanese art and culture, with its pantheon from 
the point of view of iconography, and with the particular 
form of Buddhism that it embodies. As to this last, the author, 
after giving the matter full discussion, characterizes it as 
Tantric Mahayana based on the Yogacarya school. This 
accords with the type of Buddhism that is known to have 
existed in Eastern Java a few centuries later. In some respects 
this type agrees closely with the Buddhism of Nepal. Of quite 
a different order of interest is the light which the sculptures 
throw on life in Java in the eighth century and thereabouts. 
They are full of illustrations of the costumes and ornaments 
of various classes of people, of their weapons, emblems of 
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rank, buildings, furniture, utensils, occupations, and trades, 
animals, vehicles, ships, religious observances, musical 
instruments, dances, and the like ; and from that point of view 
the reliefs constitute a sort of archaeological museum of the 
utmost value. 

All these matters are duly recorded by Dr. Krom in a very 
learned, readable, and interesting way. One point has struck 
me as being questionable, viz. where on pp. 85 and 89 of 
voL i he speaks of a relief depicting a field of maize. I believe 
that maize is generally regarded as a plant of American origin ; 
and if that is so, it is difficult to believe that it can have 
been represented in Java more than a thousand years 
ago. If, in fact, it was, that would be a much better argument 
for early intercourse between Indonesia and America than 
the protagonists of this theory have hitherto advanced. But 
after looking at the corresponding plates, I very much doubt 
whether the plant there figured is intended for maize ; there 
seems to be no indication of the spathe or sheath which encloses 
a growing maize-cob, and the picture would do for any grain 
set close in an ear. However, this is a matter for botanists 
to decide. 

The English of the translation is, on the whole, very good, 
but here and there one finds phrases that would have been 
improved by revision. There is also a fair number of mis- 
prints that should have not escaped an English proof reader, 
if there was one. Otherwise the book is admirably produced, 
with large, clear type on beautiful paper. The second volume 
contains a valuable bibliography and a useful index as well 
as two plates reproducing brief inscriptions which are of 
palseographic interest as helping to date the monument. 
The plate at the beginning of the first volume gives, on an 
inevitably rather small scale, a view of one comer of the great 
stupa itself. 


C. 0. Blagden. 
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Hindoe-Javaansche Geschiedenis. Door Dr. N. J. Krom. 
lOf X 7, iv + 494 pp., 2 maps. ’s-Gravenhage : Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1926. 

If there has been a long delay in noticing this book, the 
reason is not far to seek : a work of this size and importance 
demands careful study, which takes a considerable time- 
Having steeped myself in it by reading every page with 
attention and unflagging interest, I feel that the time has 
been well spent and the delay fully justified. 

Dr. Krom has given us something that is quite new, namely 
a history of Java in its Hindu period as detailed as the circum- 
stances of the case permit, and on a much larger scale than 
the excellent little work of Mevr. Fruin-Mees which was 
noticed in this Journal (1922, 631-2). Both histories are 
based on reliable data, but Dr. Krom discusses his sources 
critically and justifies the inferences he draws from them. 
It must be mentioned in this connexion that the history of 
Java has had to be painfully pieced together in the last two 
generations from numerous inscriptions, notices of Arab and 
Chinese geographers, travellers, chroniclers, and the like, 
together with the few Javanese literary records that are 
available. Among the last named the only two works of out- 
standing historical importance are the Pararaton and the 
Nagarakrtagama. The latter is a poem composed in 1365, the 
former a compilation made at some time after 1481 from 
sources of varying authenticity. Taken together, they have 
proved invaluable, but they required careful critical study. 
The more recent Javanese histories on which Raffles based 
his History of Java are practically worthless. The inscriptions 
are often fragmentary, and usually (as elsewhere) fail to give 
us many of the details which we could wish to know. 

However, out of the whole mass of these miscellaneous 
materials Dr. Krom has woven a story which in a maimer 
covers the first fifteen centuries of our era. The beginnings, of 
course, axe somewhat slight and vague. The first inscriptions 
are not older than the fourth or fifth century, the first dated 
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Sanskrit inscription appears in 732, the oldest original dated 
inscription in Javanese is of the year 809. After that, 
epigraphy flows on in a broadening stream till about the end of 
the fifteenth century. A sidelight on history is also thrown by 
the architectural monuments, which begin about the eighth 
centur}\ 

Java was never united in a single kingdom. The very 
earliest local evidence relates to Sunda (Western Java), 
which plays but a relatively small part later on. Here the 
cult of Visnu seems to have been prevalent in early days. 
About the seventh century Central Java takes the lead. As 
early as that time it was a centre of Buddhist learning, but 
the main object of its devotion seems to have been Siva^ 
coupled with a special cult of Agastya. In the tenth century 
Central Java was superseded by Eastern Java. But an 
interlude of considerable importance had in the meantime 
occurred in Central Java : for over a hundred years from about 
the middle of the eighth century it was under the sway of a 
branch of the Sailendra dynasty who ruled in Southern 
Sumatra and extended their sway throughout the western 
half of the Archipelago as far north as the isthmus of Kra ^ 
They appear to have introduced Tantric Mahay ana Buddhism 
into Java, and they certainly built some of the finest of the 
old Javanese temples. The Javanese princes, whom they had 
driven into the eastern end of the island, eventually recovered 
the centre of it, but early in the tenth century again shifted 
their capital to the eastward. In that region the same djmasty 
continued to reign for about 300 years longer (latterly at 
Kadiri). till it was overcome in 1222, by a new one which went 
on for about 300 years more, first at Singhasari and after 
1292 at Majapahit. During this period Hinduism, mainly 
Saiva, but now and then Vaisnava, shared the royal and 
popular favour with Mahayana Buddhism. The last phase of 
Javanese Hinduism, which during the fifteenth century had 
been much disturbed, first by dynastic dissensions and then 
by the spread of Islam in the coast provinces, may be said to 
JRAS. octobp:Pv 192S. 59 
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be continuously represented (thougb with a difierence) in 
Bali to this day. There is no substantial break anywhere in 
this long succession, but a gradual and progressive modification 
of the original Indian elements, which become more and more 
Javanized, as may be traced in art, literature, language, and 
religion. 

But this sketchy synopsis does not cover the whole of 
Dr. Krom’s work. Besides the history of Java, he has also 
given us the history of the rest of the Archipelago, so far as it 
entered into relations with Java. Sumatra, Borneo, the Malay 
Peninsula, and Bali are here the chief factors, and they are 
pretty fully dealt with, so far as the sources permit. It is plain 
that for some three hundred years preceding the end of the 
thirteenth century Southern Sumatra and Eastern Java were 
the two great rival powers in this region, till at last Java 
got the upper hand. Its final success, however, was short- 
lived, covering little more than the fourteenth century, after 
which its empire fell to pieces again. 

Owing to the scantiness of the available data the story 
remains for the most part little more than an outline. But 
here and there a few great personalities stand out. The chief 
of them are the Javanese kings, Airlangga in the early years 
of the eleventh century, Kitanagara who conquered a great 
part of Sumatra, and thereby established Java as the leading 
power in the Archipelago, but drew down upon it the Mongol 
attack of 1292-3, his son-in-law Wijaya who founded 
Majapahit at this very time, and Hayam Wuruk (1350-89), 
during whose reign, imder the energetic administration of his 
imperialistic minister Gajah Mada, Majapahit reached the 
zenith of its power and glory. Owing to the Javanese habit of 
deifying their kings, some of these outstanding figures can 
still be seen in effigy with the attributes of the deity they 
adored. 

I have found but few points in Dr. Krom’s work open to 
criticism. On p. 40 ‘‘ childem ” is a misprint for ‘‘ children 
The oldest Taking inscription (p. 64) that one can be sure of 
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is not from Burma or of the sixth century, but from Lophburi 
in Siam, and probably of the second half of the eighth century 
(Coedes in BEFEO. (1925), xxv, 186). But a Pali inscription 
found at Hmawza near Prome, may be about the sixth century, 
and it is possible that a few words in sixth century Cambojan 
script on the foot of a Buddha statue found at Lophburi 
may be Talaing. I cannot imagine why Buddhist manuscripts 
brought in the seventh century from Champa to China should 
be in Taking (p. 107). If not in Sanskrit, they were presumably 
in Cham. lam informed by M. George Coedes that the Siamese 
work Kot Monthierabdn, which mentions Malacca and three 
other places as vassals of Siam (pp. 236, 434), is of uncertain 
date, but probably later than 1360, since in its introduction 
it mentions a king Paramatrailokanatha, whose reign began 
about 1435. As regards the alleged place name “ Saimwang 
in the Xagarakrtagama list of tributaries of Java (p. 413), 
I can only repeat what I have said elsewhere that in my 
opinion we must read Sai mwang ” (“ mwang ” being the 
conjunction “ and and that the reference is perhaps to 
Sai (otherwise Saiburi), a small place on the coast of Patani, 
Malay Peninsula. (In any event Saimwang cannot be repre- 
sented by Semang, which is not a place name, but merely a 
nickname of unknown derivation given by the Malays to 
certain tribes of Negritos.) The mention of the name between 
Lengkasuka and “ Kalanten in the line where it occurs 
lends some little probability to my suggested identification. 
As to Sang Hyang Hujimg in the same list, the name can be 
traced down to modem times with reference to Cape Rachado. 
It might, of course, apply to any cape ; but I know of no 
evidence that it was, except in this particular case. Assuming 
Jere to be Jering in Patani, or alternatively Mount Jerai in 
Kedah, it is in either event somewhat misplaced in Dr. Krom’s 
first map. Since the work was written M. Coedes has told us, 
in the Bijdragen tot de Tool-, Land- en VolkenJcunde van 
Nederlandsch Indie (1927), 83, 460 seqq., that the so-called 
Vieng Sa inscription (pp. 127-8) was, in fact, erected at Ligor, 
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that soon after 1178 the state of Malayu must have superseded 
^rl Vijaya (pp. 303-4) as the leading power in Sumatra, that 
Candrabhanu (p. 331) was king of Ligor and his expeditions 
to Ceylon must probably be placed in 1236 and 1256, and that 
the date of the Khmer inscription of Trailokyarajamauli- 
bhusanavarmadeva (p. 411), who was probably a king of 
Malayu, is pretty certainly 1183. 

Finally, I think it would be highly desirable to have an 
English translation of Dr, Krom’s important work for the 
benefit of a large circle of readers to whom Dutch is, I regret 
to say, an unknown tongue. 

C. 0. Blagden. 


Costumes et Parures Khmers d'apres les Devata 
d’Angkor-Vat. Par Sappho Marchal. 8| x 64, 
xi + 114 pp. (including 43 full-page and 4 text illustra- 
tions). Paris et Bruxelles : G. Van Oest, 1927. 

The author, who is a daughter of the Curator of Angkor, 
has made a carefully detailed study of the costumes and 
ornaments of the very numerous female figures of celestial 
nymphs and the like (styled devata for short) carved on the 
walls of the celebrated temple of Angkor Wat. The head- 
dresses are particularly varied and interesting. The illustra- 
tions, line-drawings made by the author herself and often 
extremely elaborate in detail, must have involved a tremendous 
amount of labour ; and her text is a fitting commentary on 
them. M. Victor Goloubew has written an introduction 
drawing attention to the service thus rendered to the study 
of art. He foreshadows the possibility of some of these 
designs being used as models by jewellers and decorative 
artists. They might well do, and have often done, much 
worse. 


C. 0. Blagden. 
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Guide Archeologique aux Temples d’Angkor. Par 
Henri Marchal. 8| x vii + 217 pp. Seven 
illustrations in the text (including 6 full-page plans), 
16 plates. 1 folding map, and 2 folding plans. Paris et 
Bruxelles : G. Van Oest, 1928. 

This is a useful practical guide-book, sufficiently detailed 
and illustrated with very good plates. But it also contains 
enough general information on history, religion, architecture, 
etc., to enable visitors who are not specialists in these subjects 
to appreciate the ruins of Angkor, of which the author is 
the official Curator. 

C. 0. Blagden. 


Kelantan Malay (Papers on Malay Subjects, Second 
Series). By C. C. Brown. 9J x 6, iii + 153 pp. 
Singapore : Government Printing Office, 1927. 

More than twenty-five years ago I ventured to suggest 
in No. 37 of the JRAS,, Straits Branch, that the various local 
Malay dialects to be found in the Malay Peninsula deserved 
a more intensive study than had been devoted them up to 
that time ; and it gives me particular pleasure to note that 
a good deal has since been done by several scholars in this 
direction. The author of the work under review has already 
to his credit a somewhat similar one on Perak Malay, which 
appeared in the same series and was noticed in our Journal 
in July, 1923, pp. 445-6. In my judgment his present book 
is even better than the former one. It contains thirty-two 
excellent dialogues, almost all of them written by local 
Malays, to which IVIr. Brown has added a Standard Malay 
version and a spirited English translation, accompanied by 
notes on special words, a preface, and a valuable introduction 
explaining the leading characteristics of the dialect of 
Kelantan. 

My only criticism of this first-class piece of work is that 
the limitations of the Eoman alphabet compel the reader to 
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remember about twenty rules of pronunciation if be desires 
to realize what the language really sounds like. That very 
complex and cumbersome mode of procedure is rendered 
inevitable by the absence of a fount of phonetic t}"pe, coupled 
with the fact that the dialect diflEers in its phonetic system 
very profoundly from ordinary Malay. It is very closely 
related to the Patani Malay of the texts collected by my 
friend W. W. Skeat and published in the Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental Studies (1921), voL ii, pt. i, pp, 27-38. 

C. 0. Blagden. 


Beknopt Overzicht van de Maleische Grammatica. 

Door Dr. C. A. Mees. x 5-}, 12-1 pp. Santpoort : 

C. A. Mees, 1927. 

Some people, who should have knowm better, have lightly 
said that the whole of Malay gra mm ar could be written 
on one side of a half sheet of notepaper. The author of this 
concise survey has not achieved that impossible miracle, but 
has given us something more practically useful and done it 
on the whole very well. To me, however, the book seems to 
contain a compromise between the spoken vernacular and the 
literary language of the Malays ; and I do not think these two 
distinct things should be included in the same volume, par- 
ticularly when no clear distinction is made between them. 

Apparently the main purpose of the book is to contribute 
to the extensive use of Malay as a second vernacular in the 
Dutch East Indies, and for that purpose it may be well 
designed. Even if those who learn from it will tend some- 
times to speak ‘‘ like a book ”, that will certainly be an 
improvement on the somewhat bastard Malay current in 
Java at present. I fully realize that the policy of the Govern- 
ment of the Dutch East Indies in fostering the use of Malay 
as a lingmi franca has caused a great revival of interest in it. 
But I do not in the least agree with the author of this grammar 
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in the theory that in the last century the Malay language and 
literature were, in any real sense, dead. A language is certainly 
not dead when it is spoken as a home vernacular by several 
millions who know no other tongue ; nor can a literature be 
said to be dead, even though at some given moment its canon 
seems to be closed, so long as it is read with interest and 
appreciation by thousands of readers, whose numbers continue 
to grow as education is spread among the people. 

This is not the place to enter into any criticism of details. 
The general scheme of the book, particularly the treatment of 
the verb, strikes me as being very good ; and subject to some 
slight reservations I can heartily recommend the work. 

C. 0. Blagden. 


De Middeljavaansche Historische Traditte, Door C. C. 

Berg. 9f x 6J, 179 pp. Santpoort : C. A. Mees, 1927. 

In this scholarly monograph the author examines the 
historical data of a number of Javanese works of the middle 
period. He deals mainly with Majapahit and Bali in and 
about the fourteenth century, but includes references to 
earlier periods and compares his sources critically. Like 
several other degree theses published in recent years by 
Dutch scholars on matters connected with the Dutch East 
Indies, the present work maintains a high standard of 
excellence. 

C. 0. Blagden. 


Papers on the Ethnology and Archeology of the 
Malay Peninsula. By Ivor K. N. Evans. Cambridge 
University Press, 1927. 

Your reviewer hails with pleasure the appearance of this 
later volume from the thoughtful and experienced pen of the 
Government Ethnologist to the Perak Museum. The Syndics 
of the University Press are to be congratulated upon their 
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assumption of sponsorship for this excellently printed volume 
of Collected Essays, which should prove of first-class interest 
and value to anthropologists, including as they do, some 
most important contributions to our knowledge of the earlier 
culture-stages of the Peninsula which are now for the first 
time in history established for this fascinating but still too 
little known tropical region. 

Nor is there less cause for congratulation in the extent 
to which the author’s labours have succeeded in bringing 
sensibly nearer the chances of comparing and correlating our 
scantier knowledge and evidences of these culture-stages as 
they occur both in Malaya and Indo-China with the infinitely 
great wealth of specimens illustrating the same stages of 
civilization, in the justly famed Museums of Holland and the 
Netherlands Indies. Many of the papers here collected 
have already appeared in various scientific journals of Malaya, 
but the chapters dealing with the succession of prehistoric 
culture-periods, e.g. the chapters dealing with stone imple- 
ments whether of paleolithic, or of neolithic, type, together 
with the chapters dealing with cave-dwellers, and the Bronze 
and Early Iron ages, are now for the first time published. 
The entire collection worthily companions the same author’s 
Studies in Religion, Folklore, and Custom in British North 
Borneo and the Malay Peninsula, which appeared under the 
aegis of the Cambridge University Press on a previous 
occasion. 

Altogether the present volume contains four parts. These 
deal, respectively, with the following subjects : — 

(1) The Pagan Races — Negritos, Sakai, Jakun and Orang 
Laut (“ Sea-gypsies ”). 

(2) Malay Beliefs, (a) lucky and unlucky -measure- 
ments ; (b) Malay methods of divination. 

(3) Malay and other Technology, the sub-sections consisting 
of : (a) a most important paper on the manufacture of 
Damascened Spear and Knife blades in the Malay States ; 
(6) Malay gold and silver filigree work ; (c) the pottery industry 
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of Pahang ; ^ [d) the Malay fire-piston (for kindling fire) ; 
{e) a Kelantan (East Coast) coin-mould ; (/) Nakon (i.e. Ligor) 
iV?WZo-ware. 

(4) Archseology of Malaya. 

It will thus be seen what an amazingly rich and varied field 
of investigation has been covered. I propose, however, to 
take Part IV first : since the conclusions reached in that 
part are of the most far-reaching character, opening up, as 
they do, an entirely new chapter in the scientific study of the 
Malay Peninsula. 

Beginning with the Age of Stone (p. 154), the author shows 
that in the Malay Peninsula we find a species of 

“ Neolithic culture imposed, without any transition stages, 
on one of primitive paleolithic type — a state of things very 
closely parallel to what has been observed in Indo-China 
(in Tonkin, for instance).*' 

In an earlier passage (p. 146), Mr. Evans describes how while 
excavating “ two small light caves at Lenggong in Upper 
Perak ” he discovered the first implements of Paleolithic 
type known from the Peninsula Elsewhere (p. 144) he 
more exactly defines the type of Paleolithic culture which 
he has thus established, and to which he gives the name of 
“ Chelleo-Mousterian *' (some geologists would perhaps prefer 
to have such objects more simply described as of Eiver- 
drift type ").^ 

These correlations are. obviously, quite new and of supreme 
scientific importance and the only remaining doubtful point 
(upon which we may hope that IVIr. Evans will enlighten us in 
his next fasciculus), depends upon the view to be taken of the 
large chipped implement of granite reported by ]\Ir. H. N. 

1 The statement that the potter's wheel is unknowTi to the Peninsular 
Malays should be qualified by adding the word “ now There is a Malay 
potter's wheel from the Peninsula at Cambridge. 

“ It may perhaps be helpful to state that some geologists question 
the possibility of the stones with grip-depressions being used as pounders 
(pp. 149-50, 153). Some smaller “ cross-hatched stones of this kind have 
been shown to have been used for stamping red marks on the skin. 
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Ridley, between thirty and forty years ago, as having been 
picked up by Lieut. A. D. Cox at Tanglin Barracks, Singapore, 
which originally came from a site identified at the time as 
Tanjong Karang on the west coast of Singapore Island. 
Mr. Ridley himself in a recent letter to the writer (dated 
the first of March, 1928) stated that he considers this implement 
to have been of paleolithic t3rpe ! A description of it will be 
found in JRAS. {S.B,), No. 23, p. 141. The year in which 
this specimen appears to have been found was 1891. 

Next, with regard to Bronze Age possibilities, the “ definite 
existence of such a period for the Peninsula ’’ is doubted 
by Mr. Evans (p. 159), who considers that if it existed, it was 
not of any considerable duration The only examples 
known to him consist of “ two single specimens from Selangor 
and Perak ” and ‘‘ finds of bronze adze-heads from Kenaboi 
in Negri Sembilan. Illustrations of these rare objects would 
have indeed been welcome. Also some suggestion as to 
how they came to be there. For early Iron Age examples 
we are referred to certain iron tools, presumably mining 
implements, which are said to be unlike any used at the 
present day,” nor does the author “ remember having seen 
similar articles from other countries ” ! In other words, they 
are, so far as the author knows, unique, and it would be so 
much the more obviously helpful, at least from the reader’s 
point of view, if more adequate illustrations with measure- 
ments to scale could be given of these all-important 
specimens. Mr. Evans, however, has compensated us as far 
as possible by linking up his description of these implements 
with the extremely interesting native traditions of the 
“ Mawas ” or “ Orang-utan ”, which has come down to us 
from the past in many parts of the Malay Peninsula. As 
Mr. Evans observes (p. 159) the ‘‘ folklore beliefs of the 
Malayan peasantry ” represent these great apes as having 
blades, with the appearance of sharp sickles, sprouting from 
the elbows ” (or “ sharp-bladed iron armbones ”, as the writer 
was told, in the neighbouring State of Selangor) — with these 
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implements this gigantic ape was believed to clear away the 
bushes that encumbered his track as he forced his way through 
the inmost recesses of the primeval Malayan forests ! 

It must not be forgotten that the Peninsula is believed to 
have been once connected with Sumatra, in which island the 
‘‘ orang ” stiU occurs. 

But it is not enough to have laid the foundations of this 
new study of prehistoric Malaya Mr. Evans has in addition 
some most suggestive and stimulating remarks with regard 
to the former site of the long-lost Hindu capital of the ancient 
Malay State of Kedah, the Langkasuka of the famed Malayan 
Romance Hikayat Marong Mahaivangsa, The site of this 
buried city of an old-world epic civilization has been discovered 
by Mr. Evans in some ancient Hindu remains near Sungei 
Batu, in the Kuala Merbok district of Kedah, close to the 
fort of Kedah Peak (called Gunong Jerai by the Malays). 

I have not after all, left myself space in which to deal 
adequately with the remaining three sections of Mr. Evans’ 
volume, which embody a number of most original observa- 
tions in respect of Malay craftsmanship, folklore, and the 
primitive forest-dwelling tribes of the Peninsula. It should 
be noted in passing that in any further edition of this book 
it is to be hoped that the author will be able to give us his 
opinions with regard to at least two substantial volumes 
which have appeared in German during the last two decades. 
The first of these is Moskowski’s excellent Auf neuen Wegen 
dutch Sumatra, by M. Moskowski, Berlin, 1909. And the 
second, which may be considered the most important for 
comparative purposes, is entitled Bei den Urwaldzwergen 
von Malaya, by P. Schebesta, Leipzig, 1927. The latter is 
of special value in providing new up-to-date and first-hand 
evidence with regard to the vexed question of the Negrito 
and other comb-patterns, and the even more difficult estimate 
of the value to be attached to the evidence of Vaughan- 
Stevens, in connexion with this very important recent in- 
formation — vague and inadequate, and even at times in- 
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accurate as some of Vaughan-Stevens’ statements most 
obviously are. 

To sum up the contents of this wonderful volume ! It 
would now very clearly appear that matters have advanced 
to a point at which a more definitely forward policy ought 
certainly to be pursued by the several Malayan governments 
concerned in the common interests of Malaya. It should in 
fact still be possible in spite of severe recent market fluctua- 
tions, to finance without undue strain a more general and 
concerted effort for the solution of some of the outstanding 
problems here mentioned — pre-eminently that of excavating, 
preferably under Mr. Evans’ own competent guidance, a 
sufficient part of the site of the old-time Kedah capital, or 
any other buried Malayan city, to enable the sites to be 
certainly identified and their general character described. 
Thus would, at last, be inaugurated in the Peninsula, a 
work that was begun by the English Government in India 
and Ceylon more than a generation ago, and in other parts 
of the British Empire at an even earlier date. Under the 
energetic and enlightened leading of the present Governor 
of Singapore who has so recently returned to the sphere of 
his earlier activities and interests, may w^e not hope that a 
more enthusiastic study of British Malaya may bring it in 
respect of such work at length definitely abreast of its more 
immediate neighbours ? 

W. W. Skeat. 


The Accent Problem in Turkish. By G. Raquette. 
(Lund Universitets Arsskrift. N.F. Avd. 1, Bd. 24, 
Nr. 4.) 9f X 6f , 42 pp. Lund : Gleerup, and Leipzig : 
Harrassowitz ; 1927. 

Brief though it is, this paper is of the highest importance 
for students of spoken Turkish. The problem of accent 
in Turkish has always been a difficult one, and there are 
probably few of us who have not at some time or another 
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revolted against the usual rule in the grammars that the 
accent is always on the last syllable. Dr. Raquette’s discovery, 
briefly stated, is that there are two kinds of accent in Turkish, 
the stress accent and the musical accent, the latter like the 
musical accent of the Scandinavian languages. The high- 
pitched tone is normally on the last syllable, and it is to this 
fact that the rule stated in the grammar owes its existence. 
The stress accent on the other hand is hardly ever on the last 
syllable, on the contrary it is usually on the root syllable. 
Dr. Eaquette’s discovery is of prime importance, and his 
generous recognition of the contributions to the subject made 
by his predecessors, his gentle methods of controversy, and 
his readiness to admit that he has not yet got to the bottom 
of his subject might well be imitated by other writers on 
controversial subjects. 

G. L. M. Clausox. 


Die ZwoLFER-ScnfA. Zwei Religioxsgeschichtliche 
Characterbilder aus der Moxgolexzeit. By Pro- 
fessor R. Strothmanx. 9| x 6i, xii + 183 pp. Leipzig : 
Harrassowitz, 1926. 

This work is an excellent example of the application of 
modern historical methods to the history of the East . In the 
time of our ancestors a “ history was almost entirely a 
chronicle of events, prominent characters were labelled 
“ good ’’ or bad '' according to the necessities of the case 
or the author's predilections, and that v^as about all there 
was to it. So far as European history is concerned this phase 
has passed, possibly because the progress of events is now well 
known, and even the schoolboy has now tumbled to the fact 
that the ‘‘ good-bad ” categorization was aimed primarily 
at imparting moral instruction in the qualities to be imitated 
and avoided, and not at giving an unbiassed account of the 
facts. But so far as the East is concerned, historians, par- 
ticularly those who exploit the glamour of the East ”, 
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generally on a very inadequate scientific basis, are still far 
too prone to follow the old lines. 

Not so Professor Strothmann, who has written an admirable 
monograph on the personality, life, and work of two famous 
Shi'ite divines of the thirteenth century a.d., Xasireddin 
Tusi and Eadleddin Ta’usI, selecting the former as an 
example of the worldly Shi 'it e statesman, rusi^ and a past 
master of the typically Shi'ite quality of taqiya (dissimulation)^ 
who was at the same time a philosopher and theologian with 
an amazingly interesting many-sided character, and the latter as 
a typical unworldly divine, almost a recluse, whose theological 
teachings have had a far reaching influence on his successors. 
Taken together the two characters give us a vivid idea of the 
social and intellectual life of the period. It cannot, however, 
be denied that the theology and philosophy makes fairly stiff 
reading. 

G. L. M. Clauson. 


Orta Asia TPrk Tarikhi HaqqInda Dersler. By Pro- 
fessor V. Barthold. 9J X 6f , 8 -f- 222 -f- 20 pp. 
Constantinople : Evqaf Matba'asi, 1927. 

This volume contains the Turkish text (or a Turkish trans- 
lation ?) of a course of twelve lectures on the history of the 
Turks of Central Asia deUvered by Professor Barthold in 
Constantinople in 1926 on the invitation of the Institute of 
Turcology of the Constantinople University, and, as it 
represents the considered views of a first-class scholar of 
ripe experience, formulated in the light of the most recent 
literary and archaeological discoveries, it is of prime 
importance. 

We must not, of course, expect too much from a work of 
this kind. You cannot deliver foot-notes to a lecture, and 
Professor Barthold, therefore, expresses rather his conclusions 
on the various problems of which he treats than his reasons 
for reaching them, with citation of chapter and verse. More- 
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over when a subject so vast is to be covered in the space of 
220 octavo pages, even of small Turkish type, there must 
necessarily be omissions and condensations ; it must be taken 
for granted that the audience starts with some knowledge 
of their subject, and the lecturer must aim at giving rather 
a statement of the general trend of events, a philosophy of 
history, than a detailed chronicle of the happenings of each 
year or century. Within these limits the work is one which 
must be of accorded high praise and cannot safely be neglected 
by any student of the history of Central Asia. If certain 
criticisms are ofiered in the following paragraphs, it is rather 
because they are superficial blemishes which mask the 
excellence of Professor Barthold’s work, and might well be 
eli min ated if the same or a similar work is to be published in 
some other language, than serious or radical defects. 

That these blemishes exist, however, cannot be denied. 
The first of them is a certain incoherence, a tendency to run 
off at a tangent. Central Asia has suffered more than most 
areas from this failing, and Professor Mar quart's essays in 
incoherence in the Grand Manner have probably never been 
equalled, much less surpassed. Professor Barthold does not 
rival Mar quart, but there are too many instances in which 
a promising line of thought gets lost in a bog, because the 
Professor’s brain is so full of knowledge of his subject that he 
cannot resist the temptation to wander off into interesting 
by-paths regardless of their relevance to the trend of his 
main argument. No doubt much apparent incoherence 
would have been avoided if he had been able to relegate 
these superfluous facts to a foot-note. 

A second defect is the lack of a table of contents to the 
lectures. There are three excellent indices, of subjects, names 
of authors, and names of works quoted, but a precis would 
greatly assist foreign scholars, and even Turkish scholars 
themselves, to find their way about the book. 

For the third defect it is perhaps not fair to hold Professor 
Barthold responsible, but it is nevertheless a blemish on 
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ZuR Aussprache des Sanskrit unb Tibetischen. By 
Dr. Max Walleser. 10 x in., 40 pp. Heidelberg, 
192G ; purchasable through 0. Harrassowitz, Leipzig. 

This short study forms volume ii of the ‘‘ Materialien zur 
Kimde de Buddhismus ”, and in spite of its somewhat com- 
prehensive title deals only with one or two special aspects of 
the pronunciation of Tibetan and Sanskrit, in the latter case 
principally the prommciation of K, 

In neither case can Professor Walleser be said to carry much 
conviction. The original pronunciation of Tibetan is rather an 
interesting subject, especially for English scholars, since 
modem Tibetan pronunciation varies more widely from the 
spelling even than Enghsh, random accusations that we spell 
one word Chohnondeley ” and pronounce it “ Marchbanks ” 
notwithstanding. The ordinary common-sense view is that 
Tibetan words were originally pronounced in the way in which 
they are spelt and that phonetic decay has since set in, while 
religious conservatism has preserved the original spelling. 
Professor Walleser's contention, however, appears to be that 
in at any rate some cases words never were pronounced 
exactly as they are spelt but that certain letters were introduced 
in the spelling to indicate a slight variation from the ordinary 
in the pronunciation of the main sound. His argument is 
based principally on the Tibetan transcription of the Sanskrit 
kaljpa, hshal-jpa ; where he says that the hs merely indicate 
that the h was pronounced somewhat differently from the 
ordinary Tibetan k. 

Advocates of the co mm on-sense ” view certainly have a 
difficult task to explain the hs in this word, but that does not 
mean that an explanation on the lines of Professor alleser^s 
is the only one possible and indeed the balance of evidence 
seems definitely to be against it. No reference is made 
in the paper, and it must therefore be assumed that 
Professor Walleser has not considered the extremely important 
evidence from two sources, (a) early foreign transcriptions of 
Tibetan words, e.g. the Uighux transcription published in 
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F. W. K. MiiUex’s Uigurica II (Berlin, 1911), p. 52 ; (6) 
early transcriptions of foreign languages in Tibetan script, 
e.g. the transcriptions of Chinese recently published by 
Dr. Thomas and the present writer in this Journal. The former 
seems to indicate that consonants now normally silent were 
pronounced when this text was written. The latter is almost 
overwhelming evidence against the theory ; Chinese is perhaps 
less easily represented by foreign alphabets than any other 
language, and if the Tibetans, in fact, consciously 
possessed the elaborate and delicate instrument created by 
the system supposed, it seems incredible that they would not 
have used it in transcribing Chinese. The fact however, is 
that such texts contain not one single ‘‘ silent ” consonant. 

G. L. M. Clauson. 


A Grammar of the Kui Language. By the Rev. W. W. 
Winfield, B.A., B.D. 10 x 6J, xiv + 248 pp. Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (Bibliotheca Indica), 1928. Price not 
stated. 

Chiefly owing to their ancient custom of human sacrifices, 
the Kandhs or Kiionds of Orissa and the neighbouring hills 
have for many years been fortimate (or imfortunate) in 
attracting the attention both of anthropologists and of 
philologists. Although but a small tribe of at most some 
450,000 people, their Dravidian tongue has often been 
described. The earliest Grammar seems to have been that of 
J. P. Frye (1851), which was quickly followed by Lingum 
Letchmajee’s (1853). The latter was largely used by 
Bishop Caldwell in his Comfarative Grammar of the Dravidian 
Languages, and was reprinted by the Government of Bengal 
in 1902. That reprint was followed in 1909 by J. F. Friend 
Pereira's Grammar of the Kui Language, also published by the 
Bengal Government, and now, in the present year, we have 
Mr. Winfield's work. But this does not exhaust the list, for 
Kui, though spoken by so few people, has received the dignity 
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of being given a dialect, Kuvi, spoken in the neighbouring 
Madras District of Vizagapatam. For this we have a Grammar 
by F. V. P. Schulze (Madras, 1911), and, according to 
Mr. Winfield, it is sufficiently different from the Kui of 
Orissa to warrant its separation as a distinct but kindred 
form of speech. 

Most of the Kandh people call themselves Kuinga 
and their language “ Kui The name Kandh is borrowed 
from Oriya. Kkond, a corruption of this, was employed by 
earlier English writers, and has thus become the name by which 
the tribe is generally known in this country. Mr. Winfield 
prefers Kond ” as the most suitable Europeanized name of 
the people. Although I have not myself often come across 
that form, he states that it has been very generally used of 
late years. Personally, if the word is to be used at aU, I should 
prefer that the Orissa spelling “ Kandh ” should be retained. 
It is already fairly well known, and avoids multiplication of 
nomenclature. 

The list of Grammars given above shows a series of 
progressive excellence ; and I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending Mr. Winfield’s Grammar as a great advance on its 
predecessors. It is not a mere outline sketch, but, as 
Mr. Ollenbach observes in his foreword, is an exhaustive 
study of the structure and growth of the language. As Kui 
is a Dravidian tongue, the whole gra m mar is based on 
agglutination. Save for occasional euphonic changes, the 
root persists without alteration throughout its entire range of 
grammatical functions. The suffixes, giving nominal or verbal 
force, or modifying such a force, therefore require most 
thorough treatment, and this they have received most 
successfully at Mr. Winfield’s hands. 

To the Grammar proper (which includes both accidence and 
syntax) he has added what, in Aryan philology, we should call 
a Dhdtupdtha. It is a list of some seven hundred Kui verbs, 
with the principal parts of each. This is followed by a useful 
vocabulary of all the words in the numerous examples quoted 
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in the text and by five Appendixes dealing respectively with 
(1) the change of dental consonants to palatals, (2) the 
pronunciation of the “ checked h described by fornaer 
writers, (3) the use of double consonants, (4) the names of the 
tribe and of its language, and (5) the number of speakers. A 
full bibliography and an index complete this excellent work. 
A word must be added in praise of the ty3)ography and freedom 
from misprints of a work in every way worthy of the great 
Society that has published it. It will be indispensable to every 
future student of the comparative philology of the Dravidian 
languages. 

G. A. Grierson. 


Indica by L. D. Barnett. 

1. Trita Aptya, eine vedische Gottheit. I : Inaugural 
dissertation. Von K. Kunnow. (Uppsala Universitets 
Arsskrift, 1927. Filosofi, Sprakvetenskap och Historiska 
Vetenskaper 5.) 10 x in., pp. xxviii -f 189 + 2. 
Uppsala ; A.-B. Lindequistska Bokhandeln, 1927. 

It is hardly just to Dr. Konnow’ for a reviewer to pass 
judgment upon his work until he has published the second and 
concluding part of it, which is now in preparation. Neverthe- 
less, it may be fairly said that the present instalment is a 
singularly able and scholarly contribution to Vedic literature, 
which really throw^s new light upon the obscure character of 
Trita in the Kgveda. Dr. Konnow, who holds that the original 
form of Trita's name was Trito- (with which the Greek Tpcrcov 
is to be compared), has so far not much to say of Trita's 
association with the Indo-European legend of the Three 
Brothers, beyond maintaining that the form Trita (the 
equivalent of Tertius, more or less) is probably the result of 
a popular etymology based upon that myth. On the other 
hand, he deals at considerable length with Trita's character 
as a spirit of the waters, lustratory genius, dragon-slayer, and 
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brewer and dispenser of the Soma, with various issues arising 
thence, and he is particularly instructive in his discussions of 
the nature of the Soma as the divine vivifying essence of 
water, of the parts played in myth and ritual by the 
Gandharvas, and of the relations between the asuric and devic 
cults, although on the last point I venture to think his con- 
clusions need some modification. Altogether the book is 
marked by exceptional ability, and we hope that the 
publication of the concluding part will not be long delayed. 

2. Stilgeschichte und Chronologie des Rgveda. Von 
Walther WtiST. (Abhandlungen fiir die Kxmde des 
Morgenlandes, herausg. v. d. Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft, xvii Bd., Nr. 4.) x 6 in., pp. xvi + 172. 
Leipzig, 1928. 

In this study, which merits high praise as a piece of exact 
and laborious research, Dr. Wiist endeavours to ascertain 
the relative dates of the ten books of the Rgveda by a 
statistical examination of their style. The criteria applied 
by him are the relative frequency of (1) the aira^ Xeyofieva, 
(2) vrddhi in secondary nominal formations, such as 
diharvana, bhrdtra, saukrtya, strairm, (3) late suflixes, viz. 
-dyaria, -i, -ika, -lya, -eya, -tva, 4vana, -tvatd, -td, -may a, 

-la, -vin, -SOS, (4) compound words of various types, 
(5) reduplications, including intensives, desideratives, 
onomatopoeic forms, and dmreditas, (6) words formed with 
prefixes, of types such as abhibhuti, aghora-caksas, brhad-uktha, 
(7) diminutives, (8) plays on numbers, soil, on eka, etc., 
sata, saJuisra, visva, sarva, (9) adjectives denoting metres or 
derived from names of metres, e.g. anustubh, re, gdyatra, 
gdthd,gdthin, sdman, sdmagd, (10) adjectives with philosophical 
and theological meanings, (11) adjectives of exaggerated 
intensity of expression, such as ajata-satru, and (12) compounds 
of identity, e.g. ayni-jihva, dhuma-ketu. It may perhaps be 
questioned whether some of these criteria are perfectly cogent : 
for example, the selection of words under Nos. 10 and 11 may 
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in some cases be determined by subjective feeling, and so be 
open to modification. Unquestionably, however, the 
application of them yields most interesting and valuable 
results. The individual books of the RV. do not respond to 
them with complete imiformity, but on the whole they react 
to the tests with at least approximate consistency. If we 
take the collective results of the criteria, we find that the 
relative order of the ten Mandalas judged thereby is 
as follows : IX, IV, III and VII, II and VI, V, VIII, I, X. 
Thus the ninth book as a whole is the earliest, and the tenth, 
of course, the latest ; the period between the first and last is 
at the most three or four hundred years, and it lay probably 
nearer to 1000 b.c. than to 2000 b.c. These conclusions may 
have to be modified in the light of future researches, but so far 
they appear generally to fit the facts. 

A further and very welcome result of these studies is to 
throw further light on the relation of the RV. to the classical 
Sanskrit literature. The style of the RV., artificial and con- 
ventional, already the product of a school of Epigoni,^ can 
be followed through its developments into the language of 
Epic and Kavya, as well as into its ramifications into that of 
the Upanisads with their psycho-cosmical mysticism and the 
Safikhya and Buddhism with their number-jugglery. Not 
only in the culture that it reveals, but likewise in the idiom 
that it uses, the RV. is directly linked with the following ages. 

3. Kautilya. Or an Exposition of his Social Ideal 
and Political Theory. By Nabayan Chajtora 
Bandhyopadhyaya, M.A. In two independent volumes. 
Vol. I: The Art of Good Government. 8| x in., 
pp. xiv + 318 + X. Calcutta : Cambray and Co., 1927. 

“ The object of the present volume,'’ writes the author, 
‘‘is not so much to summarize the details of Kautiliyan 

^ It may be observed that this artificial character of the RV. fully justifies 
the application of the statistical method to it. To apply such criteria to 
Isaiah or Aeschylus would be a deplorable error ; but to the RV. they are 
quite appropriate. 
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administration as to present in a handy volume the guiding 
principles of the greatest Arthasastra teacher, to discuss his 
ideas as to the ends and functions of government, and to 
present the prospects of good government which he had before 
him.” To these aims are devoted the five sections composing 
this book, which deal respectively with (1) introductory 
matters, viz. Kautalya himself and his reputed identity with 
Canakya, the present Artha-sastra and other works on the 
same theme, and the Hindu theory of the ends of life, (2) ideas 
of society, state, and kingship, (3) the duties of the king and 
his relation to the state, (4) administration, and (5) the 
character of the administration, evolution of the system, 
Kautalya’s ideals, consolidation of the royal power, etc. 
It cannot be said that the work throws any important new 
lights upon the subject, or that the treatment is particularly 
profound. It is, however, generally intelligent and reasonable, 
and the author is justified in laying stress upon the nobler 
aspects of his hero’s statesmanship, which are often ignored. 
A second volume, dealing with Kautaliyan diplomacy, war, 
conquest, and consolidation of empire, is promised. 

4. The Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavana Texts. 
Edited by Gopi Natha Kaviraja. ISTos. 13, 14, 15 
(parts 1“2), 17, 8^ x 5;^ in,, pp. 4 -b 40 i? pp» “h 
29, pp. 2 + 232, pp. 3 + 27. Benares : Government 
Sanskrit Library, 1925-7. 

Xo. 13 of this series, edited by Pandit Gopinatha Kaviraja, 
comprises the Siddha^siddhantasangraha, a metrical tract 
in seven upadesas by a writer named Balabhadra, summarising 
the S'iddJi€i~s^dd^o/yiftOf~p(tddJi(tt'b ascribed to X^ityanatha on 
the doctrines of the Natha school of Saiva Yoga. In No. 14 
we have Asadhara’s Trivenikd. an essay on the power of words 
to convey meaning by denotation, connotation, and suggestion, 
which is edited by Pandits Batukanatha Sarma and 
Jagannatha Sastri Hosing. No. 15 contains the first two 
instalments of the J Mna-khanda or doctrinal section of the 
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Tripurd-rahasya, an exposition in narrative form of ^akta 
mysticism, which is edited by Pandit Gopinatha Kaviraja, 
and in No. 17 Mahamahopadhyaya Ganganatha Jba gives us 
Jayanta’s Nydya-kalikd, a summary of the author’s views 
on the sixteen categories of logic which are developed at length 
in his commentary N ydya-mahjari on the Nydya-sutra. The 
series deserves commendation not only for the rarity of the 
texts published in it, but likewise for the attention paid by 
the general editor and his coadjutors to the by-ways of 
Hindu thought, such as the Natha and Sakta schools, which 
have a certain importance and interest of their own, although 
perhaps they do not represent the Hindu genius at its best. 

5. A Descriptive Catalogue of Maistuscripts in Mithila. 
By . . . Kashiprasad Jayaswal, M.A. (Oxon.) . . . 
Anantaprasad Sastri, Ph.D. (Oxon.), Vol. I : Smrti 
Manuscripts. 9f x 6^ in., pp. xv + i + 536 + xvi 
+ XV + i. Patna, Bankipore printed ; Khadgavilas 
Press, 1927. 

In this volume, published by the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, with financial support generously afforded by the 
Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga, are presented the firstfruits 
of the search for Sanskrit and Prakrit manuscripts in Bihar 
and Orissa instituted by Government in 1918 ; and it is a 
very acceptable offering. True, it records no exciting 
discovery : the hope that some lost work of paramount 
importance, such as Gunadhya’s Brhat-katha or a primitive 
Purana, might be found has not yet been realised, and perhaps 
never will. The 407 Sanskrit works here registered are, with 
one exception, writings on religious law — dharma-sutras, 
dharma-sdstras, digests, and monographs on special rituals — 
and none of them are of great antiquity or striking novelty. 
But they are all of some importance. The compilers tell us 
that “ the present volume does not contain an exhaustive 
list of all Smrti works-. The search was instituted to discover 
rare MSS. Only (sic !) unpublished or little known MSS. have 
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been recorded. Published or well-known MSS. have been 
noticed if there is any striking variation or other particular 
point of interest Hence we may take it that the manuscripts 
of common works here registered — e.g. Manu, Yajhavalkya, 
and the like — are of value for the critical study of their texts ; 
and the other works, especially the digests composed by 
Maithila pandits, will appeal to specialists as characteristic 
products of the study of Hindu law and ritual which has long 
flourished in the region under survey, while No. 295, which 
seems to have crept into this volume by a technical oversight, 
is a portion of Eatnapani’s Mithilesacarita, a history of the 
present dynasty of Darbhanga. The workmanship of this 
catalogue is good and sound, and there is little to desiderate 
in it except an index of scribes and patrons, which would be 
a useful addition, 

6. Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. Nos. LXXXVII-XCI. 
9| X in. pp. i + i + iii + 96, pp. 3 + hi + v + 
280 + ii + X, pp. 3 + iii + 42 + iv, pp. i + ii + xv + 
291 + iii + i, pp. i + 5 + ii + vii + xiii + 332 + i + 
viii + vi + i. Trivandrum : Government Press, 1925-7. 

No. 87 of this series is edited by the late Mm. Ganapati 
Sastri and No, 88 by R. Harihara Sastrl, while for the rest 
we are indebted to K. Sambasiva Sastri. With No. 89 the 
series appears with a new sub-title, &n-Setu-lahsrm-'prasdda- 
mdld, in recognition of the patronage of H.H. the Maharani 
Setulaksmi ; thenceforward each volume is to bear the names 
and numbers of the two series, which is slightly confusing 
to bibliographers. 

The subjects of these volumes are varied. No. 87 is the 
Sanglta-samaya-sdra, a manual of music in nine chapters of 
verse, in which are also included the rules for pantomime and 
gesticulation. The author is Parsvadeva, a disciple of 
Hermana ; he must have been a Jain, but nothing more is 
known of him. In No. 88 we have books 1-5 of Mammata’s 
Kdvya-'prakdsa with two commentaries, Vidyacakravartfs 
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Sampraddya-prakdsinl and Bhatta Gopala’s Sdhitya-cudumani, 
both of considerable technical merit. Of these two exegetes, 
the former was a courtier of a Hoysala Vira-Ballala ; whether 
this was Ballala III (c. a.b. 1310), as the editor opines, or 
one of his predecessors, is not clear. For the second the editor 
ingeniously suggests an identification with Bhatta G5pala, the 
father of Saradatanaya, but this is very problematical. The 
Sphota-siddhi of Bharata Misra (No. 89 of the Trivandrum 
Series, and No. 1 of the Sn-setu-laksmi-prasdda-mdld) is a 
summary of the classical arguments for the theory of sphota, 
in ten memorial verses with an exposition. Then comes 
as No. 90 of the old series (No. 2 of Sri-setu-laksnil-prasdda- 
mdld), pt. i, of Kumarila’s Mimdmsd-sloka-vdrttika, the well- 
known exposition of Sabara-svami's Mimdmsd~sutrad)hdsya, 
with a commentary styled Kdsikd by Sucarita Misra ; and 
lastly we have in No. 91 (= No. 3 of Sri-setu-laksmi-jyrasdda- 
mdld) the famous Varahamihira’s Hdrd-sdstra (or Brhaj-jdtaka), 
a manual of horary astrology in twenty-six chapters, wdth a 
commentary by Rudra Varyar. 

7. Emile Senart : Les Castes dans L’Inde. Les faits 
et le systeme. Nouvelle edition publiee sous les auspices 
du Musee Guimet. 9| + 7| in. pp. 7 -f 244 -f 1. 
Paris (Abbeville printed) : P. Geuthner, 1927. 

The advent of this book is likely to make the reader leidvoll 
nndfreudvoll, for it evokes keen regrets for the brilliant author, 
who passed away but a few weeks ago, and at the same time 
it bears cheering testimony to the vitality of his work, which, 
now re-issued after a lapse of over thirty years, still speaks with 
magistral authority. Senart’s Castes made its first appearance 
in 1894, and it at once compelled the assent of all who were 
competent to judge to its main proposition that the castes 
of India are essentially the descendants of the ancient Indo- 
European family, modified imder the peculiar conditions of 
Indian history and fitted by Brahmanic theorists tant bien 
que mol into their scheme of the Four Classes. Felix qui potuit 
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rerum coguoscere causas ; and Senart was happy likewise in 
that he lived to see his work recognised and to write the fore- 
word to this re-issue. The Musee Guimet merits the hearty 
gratitude of students for this handsome and timely reprint, 

8. Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India. 
No. 30 : The Beginnings of Art in Eastern India, 
with special reference to Sculptures in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. By Kamaprasad Chanda, M.A., P.A.S.B., 
Rai Bahadur. No. 32 : Fragment of a Prajna- 
paramita Manuscript from Central Asia. By 
Pandit B. B. Bidyabinod. 13 x 10 in., pp. 54, 

7 plates, pp. 12 + i, 4 plates. Calcutta : Government 
of India Central Publication Branch, 1927. 

The work of Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda is, as is his 
wont, thoughtful and well informed. After a chapter on art 
in the unfavourable atmosphere of Vedic religion, he discusses 
its growth in the domain of the primitive religion of Eastern 
India, where nature-worship, expressing itself in the cult of 
the cditya-tx^Q, the honour paid to the illustrious dead by the 
erection of the stupa, and the veneration of animal symbols 
of deities, supplied fruitful themes for plastic representation. 
He then compares the structural art of Persepolis and 
Pataliputra, concluding that the imitation of Persepolitan 
style at Pataliputra was not the normal result of the contact 
of the Achaemenian and Indian cultures, but was due to 
conscious adoption of the plan of the Achaemenian hall of 
public audience by the Mauryan emperor as a part of the 
paraphernalia of his imperialism ” (p. 12). This leads him to 
a study of Asoka's imperialism— the peaceful expansion of the 
Empire of the Faith — and its plastic symbols on his sculptures,, 
with a survey of the imperialism of the Ach^menids, 
Alexander, the Seleucids, and the Mauryas before Asoka ; 
and this is followed by a chapter on Asoka s edicts, with the 
conclusion that his “ idea of universal kinship through Dharma 
or universal brotherhood is a further development of the idea 
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of universal dominion entertained by Darius I and Alexander 
. . . the original contribution of Asoka himself ’’ (p. 26). 
The author then attacks his main theme. Asoka ’s art, like 
his religion, was composite, “ a synthesis of all the arts — 
Indian, Achsemenian, Assyrian, Hellenistic, of his age/' 
but was most influenced by the Achsemenian, The Rai 
Bahadur suggests with some probability that Bindusara, 
traditionally a philhellene, imported sculptors from the 
Seleucid kingdom, who introduced Perso-Hellenistic elements 
into Mauryan art, which was perfected under Asoka ; some 
of the cruder Mauryan sculptures may be pre-Asokan, and 
probably were originally intended for worship, the objects 
figured on them (the lion, bull, elephant, Garuda, Makara, 
Kalpa-tree, etc.), beiug mythological symbols associated with 
gods.^ After this comes a chapter on later Mauryan art, in 
which, a 'projpos of works of mixed style like the statues of 
Patna and Didarganj, it is suggested that the Indian artists 
trained by the foreign craftsmen imported by Bindusara 
and Asoka after a time '' would naturally be employed by the 
successor of Asoka or others of the same generation, and the 
indigenous primitive art would assert itself in their work 
through the veneer of Perso-Hellenistic polish " (p. 35) ; 
and a Catalogue of the products of Mauryan and Sungan art 
in the Museum concludes an interesting and valuable 
monograph. 

In No. 32 are published facsimiles and transliteration, with 
introduction, of eight half-folios belonging to a manuscript 


^ The Rai Bahadur thinks (pp. 21 fi., 33) that Asoka refers to the con- 
struction of such divine figures when in his Minor Rock- inscriptions he 
says that “ the gods who previously did not mingle [with men] in Jambudvipa 
have now been made to mingle This seems unlikely. Asoka speaks 
of the mingling of gods with men as a result of his propagation of the 
Faith, whereas some, perhaps many, of these divine figures, as our author 
admits, were constructed before his reign : and moreover it is hardly usual 
to apply the term deva to animals such as bulls and lions. A soka, I suspect, 
refers in this connexion to the common belief that various gods are incarnated 
in the person of a righteous king, and means that the rulers of India — himself 
and his governors — have now become “ godly ”, literally inspired by deities. 
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of a Sanskrit Prajnaparamita from Central Asia (probably 
Eastern Turkestan). Altogether forty-eight folios of this 
manuscript, all more or less damaged, have been secured ; the 
eight here published are the best preserved of them. The 
script is calligraphic, of a well-known Upright Gupta type, 
belonging probably to the latter half of the sixth century a.d., 
and the text corresponds to the Satasahasrika Pr°. VII-XI, 
which, as given in the Bibliotheca Indica edition, seems to be 
a more diffuse recension. 

9. The English Factoeies in India, 1668-9. By 
Sir William Poster, CJ.E. 9 x 6| in., pp. xi + 343, 
1 pi. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1927. 

In the period under survey in the present volume an out- 
standing incident is the transference of the island of Bombay 
from the ownership of King Charles to the jurisdiction of the 
East India Company, which took effect on the 23rd September, 
1668. The Company, with its Presidents and Governors, set 
to work at once with energy and judgment to turn this 
advantage to the best account ; the building of fortifications 
was begun, while at the same time the Company outlined an 
enlightened policy ‘'to promote the worship of God . . . 
amongst our owne people and those that shalbe invited to 
imbrace the same, and yet not to persecute or disturbe those 
that shalbe of different aprehentions of any other nature ; 
and to administer justice equall to all, by which all sorts of 
people may bee encoraged to resort and settle there . . . and 
that may improove our revenew, without opressing or dis- 
coraging the people ” (p. 236), and instructed its officers 
“ to invite and encorage all sorts of merchants to inhabite 
in and to trade to and from that place ; which we hope you 
will the better accomplish, for that you write the MoguU is 
so seveere in his persecution of discenters from the Mahometan 
religion ” (p. 238). Again they give an interesting order " that, 
for the better planting of Bombay and making it an English 
coUony, wee doe not only send you English soldiers and their 
wives but also single woemen, that may become wives to our 
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soldiers and others there. And . . . some gentlewomen, whoe 
though wee did not invite thereto, yet being engaged therein, 
wee doe recomend them unto you, that they may be there 
civilly treated and have that respect from you as their virtues 
shall deserve ’’ (p. 240 f.). A striking and instructive anti- 
thesis to this policy is to be seen in the piquant account of the 
persecution with which the brutal Qazi of Surat harried the 
Hindu merchants of that city, following the lead given him 
by his Imperial master. On the whole it would seem that the 
Company's officers rose to the occasion : they established in 
Bombay something approaching decent administration, and 
in spite of many shortcomings proved themselves not unworthy 
pioneers of British rule. In comparison with Bombay, events 
in the other seats of the Company’s trade were insignificant ; 
frequently, however, they were very lively, what with dishonest 
and unruly factors and others {inter alia, in August 1668 
the truculent Sir Edward Winter surrendered Port St. George 
to a commission backed by troops), contentious ladies, and 
unsatisfactory ministers of the Gospel. 

The editor’s announcement that with the completion of this 
volume he terminates his work upon the series will be read by 
all with deep regret. To his scholarly industry and sound 
literary sense, which has made these old records live and tell 
their tale of how the foundations of empire were laid, a great 
debt of gratitude is owing ; optime meritus discedit. 


A Dictionary of Hindu Architecture. By Prasana 
Kumar Acharya, I.E.S., M.A. Oxford University Press. 
Printed at the Government Press, Allahabad, India. 
Indian Architecture according to Manasara- 
SilpaIIstra. By Prasana Kumar Acharya, I.E.S., 
M.A. Oxford University Press. Printed at the Govern- 
ment Press, Allahabad, India. 

These two volumes are a valuable addition to the few English 
books dealing with the little understood principles of Indian 
architecture and architectural terms as practised and used by 
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the salats who built the fine old shrines whose ruins remain 
to display their skill in construction and taste in details. 
Professor Acharya is to be congratulated upon the result of his 
labours in the very great amount of careful and painstaking 
search and the digging out of so much useful material from the 
vast amount of Indian literature he has consulted. The 
printers, however, have not turned out the books so well as 
the subject matter deserves. The numerous and lengthy 
quotations in the Dictionary would have been better in smaller 
type ; and that of the Manasara is by no means clean. The 
paper is poor. 

The author may not be averse to a few’ suggestions in the 
event of a second edition being produced. As ancient Hindu 
architecture, in its modes of construction, designs, and details, 
is more or less strange compared with anything a would-be 
student has been familiar with, it w’ould be a very great help 
if the Dictionary were well illustrated with small vignette 
insertions, showing, for instance, the different types of pillars, 
mouldings, etc. The Archaeological Survey of India, in its 
volumes, drawings, and photographs, has a rich store from 
which these might be culled ; and the omission of much, or 
even all, of the Sanskrit quotations, which are of little use to 
the architectural student, would make ample room for them. 
Abbreviated references to the Sanskrit texts would be 
sufl&cient. It would require the help of a salat, or Indian 
architect, to ensure the proper illustrations being attached to 
their respective terms ; and a salat would, very likely, enrich 
the Dictionary with many other terms not at present included. 
Again, the arrangement would be far better for the student 
if the English alphabetical order were followed — as it is in 
Hughes’ Dictionary of Islam — for it is almost hopeless, as it is, 
for one unacquainted with the Sanskrit alphabet, to seek out 
any term he may be wanting more information about. The 
index of English terms is a good feature. 

The Manasara, or essence of measurement ”, probably 
written' between a.d. 500 and 700, which is one of the Hlfa- 
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sdstras dealing with architecture, does not confine itself 
wholly to that art, but, like the others, busies itself with many 
other things, such as the planning of towns, villages, and forts, 
the orientation of buildings, the classification of kings and 
their ceremonial rites, the manufacture of couches, cars and 
chariots, ornaments, jewels, etc. 

The title would have been better “ Hindu Architecture 
since '' Indian ”, as now used, includes Muhammadan. 
Measurements are laid down for every detail both in 
architecture and sculpture, so it is not to be wondered at that 
we find such sameness, stiffness, and oft-repeated conventional 
forms in the old temples which are still standing, especially 
in mediaeval work. The advance of Islam gradually influenced 
later work and brought into it much that is not Hindu. Of 
civil buildings very few now remain ; and it is on the ancient 
temples, with a few tanks and wells, that the student has to 
depend for his practical acquaintance with Hindu architecture. 
The “ essence of measurement ” is brought out in all its 
scrupulous exactitude where every measurement in a building 
must be regulated upon one measure — ^that of the side of the 
shrine — and nothing is left to the salat to express his own 
individuality. And the measure of the side of the shrine 
depended upon the length of blocks that could be obtained 
from the quarry, for the shaft of every pillar was always a 
single stone from the top of the base to the neck of the capital : 
it was never built, as a rule, of more than one stone. 

Professor Acharya does not confine himself to a description 
and summary of the contents of the Manasara, but gives us 
references to architecture in the ancient epics, the Purdnas 
and other works and a resume of the contents of many other 
silfa-sdstTos. He also ventures upon a long discussion about 
the similarity between the Manasara and Vitruvius, which he 
appears to think had some connexion the one with the other. 

The index, which is practically a glossary, is good and full. 

H. C. 


JRAS. OCTOBER 1928. 
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The Ocean of Story. Being C. H. Tawney's translation of 
Somadeva's Katha Sarit Sagara. Now edited with 
introduction, fresh explanatory notes and terminal 
essay. By N. M. Penzer, M.A. Yol. x, Appendixes 
and Index. 4to, pp. 368. London : Chas. J. Sawyer, Ltd., 
1928. 

Folio editions are now out of fashion. The people prefer 
more handy volumes : quarto or smaller sizes. They were 
compact and contained the whole matter in one volume. But 
with the folio volume much that was of the highest value has 
also disappeared. They may not have been easy to handle, 
nor was it easy to find what one sought on a folio page. But 
that difficulty was surmounted by admirable indexes. These 
were not limited, as in modem editions, merely to the giving 
of single words. The index was, in fact, an epitome of the 
contents of the book. It saved much trouble, and the scholar 
could easily find what was sought. Mr. Penzer has now brought 
his monumental work to a fitting conclusion. He has avoided 
the cumbersome folio, but he has preserved the old practice. 
Although each volume contained a brief index of its contents, 
and was therefore confined to each special volume, causing 
thereby the reader to search for what he wanted in nine 
volumes, he has given us now a comprehensive index of the 
whole work in the present tenth volume. It is devoted entirely 
to the contents of the nine volumes in epitomized form. 
Each motif and each incident, as well as each important work 
is here carefully registered, not in single words, but in full 
sentences. Only those who know how difficult it is now to 
follow up the widely-developed study of folk-lore will be able 
to appreciate the invaluable service which Mr. Penzer has 
rendered to modem scholarship, and also those who have been 
engaged in preparing indexes will be able to recognize the 
immense patience and diligence required for an index of this 
kind, which is to be full and reliable at the same time. Many 
an item has to be registered under two or more heads, and 
cross-references must be avoided. They are more confusing 
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than helpful, but each point must be repeated in full in the 
alphabetical order under which it is to appear. I have made 
the experiment, and I can testify to the care with which 
Mr. Penzer has registered all these items over and over again, 
whenever they could be arranged under different letters of 
the alphabet. Without such an index, a comprehensive work 
in nine massive volumes could almost become a book sealed 
with nine seals ; but Mr. Penzer has put into our hands the 
master-key and for this all students of folk-lore, and especially 
those of the Ocean of Story, will remain grateful to him. 
It was a great task which he has undertaken when he started 
the publication of Tawney's translation of Somadeva’s Ocean 
of Story in a new and enlarged form, and he is to be con- 
gratulated on having brought it to a successful issue. 

M. Gaster. 


Soldiering in India — 1764-87. Extracts from Journals 

and Letters left by Lieut. -Colonel Allan Macpherson and 
Lieut.-Colonel John Macpherson, of the East India 
Company's Service. Edited by William Charles 
Macpherson, C.S.I., formerly of the Indian Civil Service. 
84 X 5|^, pp. xvii +413, 4 illustrations and 5 maps. 
Wilham Blackwood and Sons, 1928. 15^. 

The publication of these Journals, as the editor states in 
the introduction, were undertaken with the intention of com- 
piling family annals only, but the editor found that the 
records left by his great-grandfather and great-grand-uncle 
for the years 1770 to 1787, “ have interest for general readers — 
as throwing light on the life of soldiers serving at that time in 
India, as giving information not before published (at least, in 
popular and available books) of early marches of British forces 
in Oudh and Rohilkhand in 1772-3 ; of the Rohilla Campaign 
of 1774 ; also with regard to the detailed negotiations with 
the Marathas which preceded and followed the Treaty of 
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Purandhar in 1776 ; of early raarcties (1779) in Clxota 
Nagpore ; also as adding something to what has been told of 
Bengal and Calcutta in the days of Warren Hastings by 
Busteed, Hickey, Mrs. Fay, Sydney C. Grier, Colonel Wylly 
in his Life of Sir Eyre Coote, by writers in Bengal Past and 
Present, and others.’’ 

Colonel Allan Macpherson began his service in the Black 
Watch, and after fighting at Ticondera in Canada in 1759 
and at Havanah, went out to India as a cadet in the East India 
Company in 1764. Colonel John, the younger brother went 
to India as an ensign in the 89th Eegiment, and became a 
company’s officer in 1764. Allan’s early service was as A.D.C. 
to Colonel Champion with whom he was through the Rohilla 
campaign of 1774, and whose official Journal he mainly wrote ; 
and subsequently with Colonel Upton on his mission to 
Poona, which resulted in the Treaty of Purandah with the 
Marathas in 1776, with regard to which he was largely the 
intermediary between Colonel Upton and the Maratha 
ministers. He subsequently became Quartermaster-General, 
and afterwards was Private Secretary to the Governor- 
General, Mr. John Macpherson (1785-6). He was a Persian and 
Arabic scholar, and throughout his service was interpreter 
in Persian, and as Private Secretary to the Governor-General 
conducted important correspondences both in his own name 
and for the Governor-General, and had the arrangement of 
the Durbars. 

John, on the other hand, put in the whole of his service with 
a marching regiment. The Journals of the two brothers, 
therefore, cover every aspect and variety of a soldier’s life 
in India at that period, and also show the strenuous con- 
ditions of the continual marching in those days. 

The editor supplies such notes as are necessary for 
explanation or references in the Journals and letters ; an 
interesting one is that on Sir John Strachey’s judgments 
on the policy and conduct of the Rohilla War, in regard to 
which the Journal gives conclusive evidence of the rapacity 
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and plunder of the Nawab's army, and the freedom firom 
plunder on the part of the Company’s troops. 

From a geographical point of view, the marches across 
India are of great interest. The route of the march from 
Kalpee to Poona in 1775 is illustrated by the original map 
prepared by the Kev. W. Smith, the Surveyor of the Mission, 
which is published by the permission of the India Office. The 
return march in 1777 was through the Nizam’s dominions and 
Orissa, and the Journal contains a full account of Cuttack, 
then under the Marathas. Of Colonel John’s marches, the 
most interesting is that with Major Carnac’s detachment in 
1779 from Calcutta to the frontier, through Chota Nagpur, 
then an unknown country, to join Colonel Goddard’s force, 
and the return march from thence to Dinapore. The route is 
shown on a map prepared by Mr. C. A. E. Oldham. 

Two interesting incidents in the Journal of Colonel John 
Maepherson are his putting down a rebellion by Raja Fateh 
Sahi in the Saram District, which shows the responsibility 
that commandants of outlying detachments were sometimes 
required to take, and a forced march of 52 miles in the hot 
weather to protect Lucknow against an anticipated rising, 
when the Nizam’s troops had gone to the relief of Hastings 
at Benares. 

The Journal gives some interesting sidelights on Calcutta 
social life, and the cost of houses and living. Colonel Allan’s 
wages of servants for his last month in Calcutta show a total 
of Rs. 712 for 107 servants. The voyage home in those days, 
too, was a serious affair, when the passenger had to provide his 
own cabin furniture in addition to provisions for the voyage, 
wine and even drinking water which was brought all the way 
from ‘‘ Seetacoon ’* hot-spring in Monghyr. We have the 
list of things provided by Colonel Allan for his voyage as a 
bachelor and afterwards as a married man ; 183 shirts gives 
an idea of the wearing apparel that was carried, and, of the 
children, William (aged 2|) had 124 new frocks, and Harriet 
(aged 7 months) 183 new frocks, and the rest in proportion. 
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As examples of the miscellaneous information contained in 
the Journals and letters, there is an account of a Sati which 
Colonel Allan Macpherson communicated to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, of which he was a member, and a description 
of a dress worn by Mrs. Hastings which would not be worth 
less than from five and twenty to thirty thousand pounds 
sterling’’. 

The spelling of Indian words and names has been left as it 
was written. There is great variety, and the same word is 
sometimes spelt in different ways on the same page. 

All who are interested in the India of that period are 
indebted to Mr. W. C. Macpherson for having published these 
interesting and valuable journals. 

E. H. C. Walsh, 


A Historical Study of the Terms Hinayana and Maha- 
YANA, and the Origin OF Mahayana Buddhism. By 
Kyukan Kimura. University of Calcutta, 1927. 
H X 6|. 

The author begins with a discussion of the terms which 
refer to distinctions within the development of Buddhism 
based on geographical distribution as well as on philosophically 
diverging aspects. He characterises Mahayana and Hlnayana 
according to vyakta- and guhya-yana, sahaja- and kathina- 
yma ; discusses the relation between the doctrines of the 
Mahasanghikas and those of the Mahayana-sutras, and 
finishes with the applications of the terms Maha- and Hina- 
yana among the various representatives of the Mahayana 
Schools up to roughly the tenth century a.d. 

I do not want to discuss Mr. Kimura’s views about the 
“ Buddha’s ” doctrine which he divides into an exoteric 
side (= original Buddhism) and an esoteric side (= developed 
Buddhism), and on which he lays stress throughout the book, 
but it is open to considerable doubt whether the Buddha 
actually did solve the “ truth of the physical nature of this 
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world as the author puts it, and whether it is fair to the 
history of Buddhism to speak of Phenomenological and Onto- 
logical perception of the Buddha, and to say that the Buddha 
preached the doctrines formulated from a Phenomenological 
point of view, and that the Buddha's Ontological perception 
( 5 ic) was left in the hands of his disciples to be manifested 
afterwards when the proper time for it came 

In his analysis of meaning and application of the term 
Mahayana the author gives various synonyms of it as used 
in the M. sutras, such as eka-yana, agra°, bhadra®, para- 
martha®, Bodhisattva"^- and Buddha -yana. He shows how 
all these were formed from peculiar aspects relating to 
individual conduct of life, and not from the point of view of 
doctrine. Of these terms he gives “ ekayana ” (as equivalent 
of Mahayana, whereas dvi- and tri-yana are used in the place 
of Hinayana) the distinction of chronological and doctrinal 
preference and says that it was used by the Buddha himself 
and appears in the Pali Nikayas (from which the Maha- 
sanghikas borrowed it). I should have been glad if Mr, 
Kimuxa had furnished us with a few references from the 
Nikayas showing that ekaydna ivas used in the sense men- 
tioned. I have never come across it, but only know the term 
ekdyana (eka + ayana having a definite, direct goal) as 
epithet of ynagga. Thus at Majjhima I. 63, equivalent to 
uju- and ahjas’ayana-magga D. I. 235. It is very important 
to know where ekaydna is first met with. We find brahma- 
and dhamma-ydnsi as epithets of magga (= marga) in the 
Nikayas. Mr. Kimura's theory in this respect is not convincing. 
Further, to quote the Dipavamsa as an authority for the 
Vaisali Council and the age of the Jataka collection is, to say 
the least, very risky ; in my opinion all the accounts of 
councils contained in the Dlpavamsa are late fabrications, 
possibly of the first century b.c. or even a.d. 

The quotation on p. 131 from Rhys David's Birth Stories 
is worded wrongly, and thus places the Sumangala Vilasini 
earlier than Difavamsa (there are also two misprints in that 
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sentence !). Somewliat misleading is the author’s translation 
of sarvam-andtman as all is without self ” (what does that 
phrase mean ?) whereas it can only mean (i.e. in Pali Buddhism) 
‘‘ all the material (phenomenal) Universe is not the real SeK 
But as this is one of the most vexed and misunderstood 
questions of Buddhism, it may serve as an excuse for the author. 

Mr. Kimuxa has touched upon many vital problems in the 
history of Buddhism, but he has only touched on them and 
reserves a full discussion for his main book which we hope 
will appear soon. This “ Historical Study ” is only an intro- 
duction, and its merit lies in the field of Mahayana rather than 
Pali Buddhism, A perusal of this book as well as of other 
recent discussions of Buddhism in general confirms one’s 
impression that in almost all of them the Mahayanist view 
prevails, and not only how very important for its correct 
xmderstanding and appreciation it is to make an exhaustive 
study of its foimdation, viz. Pali Buddhism, but also how very 
little has been done in this respect and by how few competent 
scholars. Promising work in this respect is getting done by 
the “ middle ” generation of Japanese Buddhist scholars, 
and I wish we had a few more Indian and European ones to 
join them. Mr. Kimura is one of those who can help us 
if he takes up the study of Pali a little more thoroughly. 

The style of the book is that of lectures, i.e. the author 
converses with his reader on main topics ad lib., and thus 
avoids a strict adherence to a uniform and rigorous argu- 
ment. This also accounts for the many repetitions and for the 
fragmentary character of the book as a whole. A great 
many misprints will have to be avoided in the next edition 
(tiftiyas on p. 51, e.g. paribb^akas p. 52, avatamsia p. 64, 
prjha p. 66, and many more). The translation of Pali passages 
is not always correct. 


W. Stede. 
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Early History of Assyria to 1000 b.c. By Sidney 
Smith, of the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities, the British Museum. + 10, pp. xxviii + 
418, 24 plates, 2 maps. London : Chatto and Windus, 
1928. 

This is the first part of a History of Assyria designed to 
complete the well-known work of the late Professor King, 
The fact that the origins of Assyria cannot be discussed without 
reference to the history of Sumer and Akkad enables Mr. Smith 
to supplement King’s history from the abundant material 
that has accumulated since 1916. The author is to be con- 
gratulated on an admirable addition to the series. 

Of the principal work on a subject of general interest it is 
an excellent characteristic that one is so often warned that 
a fashionable theory lacks strict proof (e.g. the theory that 
Sumerian remains at Ashur witness to Sumerian immigration 
from the north, that Cappadocian is old Assyrian, that the 
Hittite raid under Mursilis synchronizes with the end of the first 
Babylonian dynasty, that the Habiru were mercenaries . . .), 
or that an attractive problem is at present insoluble, e.g. the 
problems of the coloured pottery, of the geography of the 
Hittite Empire, the character of Genesis xiv. 

The origin of the Assyrians is the subject of an extremely 
interesting chapter (5). This, which is not typical of the book, 
but invites special attention none the less, has been included, 
says the Preface, in the belief that current assertions and 
assumptions need testing ” ; ‘‘ that any theory on the subject 
should only be accepted as correct after most stringent 
criticism is the writer's earnest desire.” Perhaps the thesis 
may be put as follows. In earliest times Assyria was occupied 
by Sumerianized Subarseans. Before the time of the djmasty of 
Akkad enter the people who became the Assyrians. These were 
not Akkadians from the south, but a people speaking an 
east-Semitic language distinct from though akin to Akkadian. 
They came perhaps from the region of the Habur or the 
Belih. The Asianic influences that may be discerned in 
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Assyrian race and culture are due partly to intermarriage 
with Subaraeans in Assyria, but partly are older than the 
entry into Assyria and due to an original Asianic, but not 
Subaraean, stock. 

That the Assyrians were not colonists from Akkad seems 
to be definitely settled, and it would be hard to improve upon 
the suggestion that they came from the Habur or thereabouts : 
that their Asianic characteristics were derived before entry 
into AssATia from a non-Subaraean substratum is more 
problematic. The possible signs of Asianic influence might 
perhaps be classified as (1) somatic, (2) linguistic, (3) legal 
and social, (4) religious, (5) onomastic. It would be very 
difiicult at present to specify the Asianic element from (1) the 
Assyrian racial type or (2) the decay of the language through 
non-Semitic influence, and the attempt is not made. Much 
the same may be said of (3) ; and as regards the liynmu system 
Mr. Smith acutely observes that it has a sort of counterpart 
in Akkad ; it could therefore be derived as well from a proto- 
east-Semitic as from an Asianic source. Under (4) the most 
promising topic seems to be the origin of the god Ashur and his 
relation to Marduk (Asari) and Osiris. Mr. Smith gives good 
reason for the (ultimate) identification of these gods ; but 
even if the ultimate origin were Asianic (as the variant writings 
of the god’s name in Assyrian might suggest), we should be no 
forwarder, for the unidentified Asianic ancestors of the 
Assyrians would be the only Asianic witnesses to the god : 
and, as a matter of fact, Mr. Smith has not suggested an 
Asianic origin for Ashur (his researches on this subject suggest 
rather — though there is no formal synthesis in the present 
volume — the hypothesis of a Semitic god who passed from 
Syria to Eg}^t, was influenced in turn by Eg 3 rpt, passed from 
S 3 nria to the ancestors of the Assyrians, and independently 
at some early date to the Southern Euphrates). There remains 
the risky criterion (5) : proper names. Subaraean names of 
Assyrians would be due to inter-marriage after the Assyrians 
came into the Tigris valley. Kikia and (A)uspia, names of 
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early Ass}a‘iaii rulers, are not, as is often supposed, necessarily 
Subaraean, though the author does not suggest that they are 
positively un-Subaraean in form, as Landsberger has done on 
the ground that -ia is not found in Subaraean of this early date- 
Abstracting from the -ia, my own impression would be that 
the AiZ:(Z;i)’names collected by Clay, Person. Names ... 99, 
still favour a Subaraean origin of Kikia ; and that Uspia 
is properly compared with the Kassite element usjpi, ushi, 
uzihi, etc. (Clay, 141:), and uzib in the Kassite vocabulary. 
My first impression, then, after studying the chapter which 
deals formally with the origiu of the Assyrians, was that the 
Subaraean hypothesis now in vogue did indeed need criticism, 
but that the theory of an earlier non-Subaraean Asianic 
influence from further west lacked positive proof. However, 
in other parts of the book Mr. Smith shows that there are 
other reasons for his thesis. Among the Asianic names on 
the Cappadocian tablets are none that are distinctively 
Subaraean (148), and business documents from Assur and 
Niaeveh contain non-Semitic names like those on the 
Cappadocian tablets (321). These seem to be the crucial 
facts, and they would fully justify the author’s position. 
Mr. Smith refrains from speculation about the language 
of these names. Since it is not Hurrian (Subaraean), and it 
certainly is not “ Kanisian ” or Luwian, is it proto-Hittite ” ? 
It is the only other hypothesis available. Landsberger 
(Alte Orient, 24, 4, p. 32 ; ZA., 1924, 226) is inclined to see a 
proto-Hittite character in the reduplications found in some 
of the names ; it may be added that Washa-nini and Washuru 
seems to contain a word similar to proto-Hitt. Washaw = god. 
On the other hand, the more frequent elements in the names 
are not yet clearly documented in proto-Hittite. Have we, 
then, yet another Asianic language ? Possibly : the only 
alternative is that the names represent a dialectic variant of 
the proto-Hittite used at Boghaz-Keui, say east-proto- 
Hittite. Mr. Smith has indicated an important problem. 
(It is interesting in this connexion to notice points in which 
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Hittite and Assyrian laws agree, as against Babylonian : e.g. 
levirate marriage.) 

The dynastic lists that have become available since 1916 
make important additions to the works of L, W. King. 
Mr. Smith shows that many of the dynasties overlap : e.g., 
besides instances generally known, Gutium partly con- 
temporary with Unik IV and part of Agade. It is suggested 
that the Gutian domination began during the disputed 
succession after Sargalisharri. Is it not more probable that 
it began at the end of the dynasty ? Comparing the lists 
WB. 444, Poebel 2, and Legrain, we find that after a kingless 
period there were twenty Gutian kings whose reigns added 
together give about ninety-one years. The total given, 
however, is twenty-one kings and 124-5 years. Presumably 
the kingless period is reckoned as a reign of thirty-three to 
thirty-four years. If this figure is reckoned back from the 
first Gutian king we arrive at a date near the end of the last 
reign of the Agade d 3 masty, which is a very suitable one for 
the Gutian invasion. Mr. Smith maintains that the Isin 
scribes were generally aware of the overlapping in their lists, 
even when they summed up the reigns as if they were con- 
secutive. This difficult. There is, indeed, a reason for 
suspecting that tKe author of WB. 444 knew Agade to be 
contemporary with Aksak, but it is perhaps significant that 
this list does not sum up the regnal years at the conclusion. 
In absolute chronology Mr. Smith refuses for the present his 
adhesion to any of the competing astronomically fixed systems 
and as Ass}Tiologist and historian argues for a dating about 
2040 of the beginning of the Amorite dynasty. Is not this in 
effect a confirmation of the 2049 of Father Kugler’s second 
system ? 

There are some slips, but hardly any of importance so 
far as I have observed. P. 102, Ashur and Asher compared 
with Arabian Asir : but has not the latter ‘ain (and does not 
the argument require ’Athir) ? P. 104 : naturally put sign 
ER for ZU. P. 18, 1. 17 ; is it necessary to suppose scribal 
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error ? see a suggestion — == ge (genitive) — ^noticed in 
this Journal, 1926 329i. P. 379 (147) : for AJSL xl read 
JSOR xi ; Arrapha in maps 1 and 4 should be east of the 
river. 

E. Burrows. 


Manuel d'archeologie orientale depuis les origines 
jusqu’a l’epoque d’Alexandre. Par le Dr. G. 
CoNTENAU, Conservateur adjoint au Musee du Louvre. 
I : Notions generales (race, chronologic, language, 
ecriture, religion, etc. , . .). Histoire de Tart (Art 
archaique d'Elam et de Sumer). 6 + 9|, pp. 545 Paris : 
Auguste Picard, 1927. 

The main scope of the Manual, as may be seen from the 
description above, is the history of art. The limits are those 
of Western Asia, in the usual sense of that term, but the second 
volume will contain a chapter on West- Asian influence on 
Egypt and some account of the antiquities of the Kouban and 
the Black Sea. The method of the work is synthetic. Western 
Asia beiag treated as a whole rather than in a succession of 
monographs on the diflerent arts. This method corresponds 
with the author's historical theory ; Dr. Contenau decidedly 
tends to see the culture of the Near East as homogeneous. 
The Sumerians came from Central Asia, i.e. Siberia, after 
the removal of the glacial barriers, together with “ the other 
Asianics ’’ or brachycephalic non-Semitic people — an 
hypothesis in general agreement with those of Maspero and 
(as regards the other Asianics) de Morgan. The coloured 
pottery cultures are seen, broadly speaking, as radiations of 
one and the same old Asianic culture. The old civilizations of 
the Indus vaUey, of Elam and of Sumer came from a common 
source. As regards the last point, however true the theory may 
be for ultimate origins, should it not be emphasized that the 
Indian connexions discovered by recent excavation in Sumer 
are best explained by trade from India ? Mr. Mackay's 
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paper in this Journal^ 1925, 697 fP., on certain camelian beads 
of c. 3000 B.c. found at Kish contains evidence for this view 
(esp. p. 700 — the technique practised down to Greek times 
in India). 

The history of art, the main subject of the book, is full of 
interest. The finds at Ur, so far as known at the time of writing, 
give occasion to many valuable suggestions : for instance, 
the first dynasty plaque {Ant. Journ., v, pi. xxxii, 1) would be 
a very early witness to the deification of a king. Is there any 
reason for regarding the altar at T. el-‘Obeid as an autel a 
combustion (p. 327) ? A few slips may be noticed : p. 296 
seems to assign to Anu the polar instead of the equatorial 
stars ; and p. 297 gives Ninurta’s constellation as Orion 
(for Sirius). P. 65 gives the impression that Kadasman- 
Harbe’s fortified route led to Jerusalem ; the text in question 
naturally does not say this. P. 101 : refer to fig. 77 not 177. 
The idea of the Amorites as blue- eyed blonds can hardly 
be derived from the Bible (108), but is given by Eg}rptian 
monuments. But these are details : this very useful and 
interesting manual will certainly be welcome to orientalists 
and others. The first volume contains no less than 357 well- 
chosen illustrations. 

E. B. 


L’art be l'Asie orientale ancienne. Par Georges 
CoNTENAU. (Bibliotheque d’Histoire de FArt, publiee 
sous la direction de M. Auguste MarguiUier.) 7 X 10, 
pp. 60, 64 plates. Paris et Bruxelles : G. van Oest, 1928. 

The short text gives a stimulating resume (synthetic rather 
than geographical in arrangement as in the volume last 
reviewed) of architecture, sculpture, decorative and industrial 
arts. The plates in heliogravure are quite beautiful, and many 
of the subjects little known. 


E. B. 
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La Lotta tea L'Islam e il Manicheismo. Michaelangelo 
Guidi. L^n Libro di Ibn Al-Muqaffa contro il Corano 
confutato da Al-Qasim b. Ibrahim. Testo Arabo publicato 
con Introduzione versione Italiana e Xote da. . . .8° pp. 
xxviii 4- 127. Eoma ; E. Accademia Nazionale dei 
Lincei, 1927. 

To Professor Guidi all those who are interested in the history 
of polemical literature will be greatly indebted for his publica- 
tion of Abul Kasim's treatise against the “ Zendig ” A1 
Mokafia. It is one of the oldest Mohammedan treatises of 
this kind and assisted, as have all religious polemics in 
forcing accuser and defender more clearly to define their 
own dogmatic points of view. Christian polemics and religious 
disputations have had the same effect as have these 
Mohammedan polemics in assisting the Mutazila in defining 
their attitude towards the Koran and in the Kalam. Abul 
Kasim was specially incensed against that heretic Manichaean 
who outdid Mani in his attack against Mohammed and the 
Koran. Abul Kasim tries to refute his accusations, and he 
quotes from the book of A1 Mokaffa. Unfortunately, he does 
not follow in his citations the order in which they occur in the 
last-mentioned book, and thus does not enable us to form a 
coherent view of its contents ; he merely takes them hap- 
hazard . They are, moreover, often very brief and torn from their 
contexts. Still, there are sufficient references to enable the 
student of Manicheean doctrines in the eighth or ninth century 
to gather some impression as to the prevalent views held by 
the latter in their relation, among others, to Islam. Professor 
Guidi has scored in the Arabic text all these quotations, and 
in the excellent Italian translation he has printed them in 
italics. In the long introduction Professor Guidi is able to 
summarize from these fragments the leading principles in A1 
Mokaffa’s work, and to show the weakness of Abul Kasim^s 
refutation. A work by Professor Guidi recommends itself. 
One has only to draw attention to it, and thank the veteran 
master for this new gift, M. G. 
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The Turkish Letters of Ogier Ghiselin de Busbecq, 
Imperial Ambassador at Constantinople, 1554:-62. 
Newly translated from the Latin of the Elzevir Edition 
of 1633, By Edward Seymour Forster. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1927. 

The letters of the Flemish diplomat Busbeek are celebrated 
both for the excellence of their Latinity and the interesting 
matter which they contain. They have been translated into 
numerous languages, into English first in 1694 by N, Tate, 
more recently in the elaborate work of C. T. Forster and F. H. 
Blackburne Daniell (London. Kegan Paul, 1881). Mr. E. S. 
Forster’s new translation omits numerous paragraphs, is in 
places nearer the original than that of his immediate 
predecessors, and is adorned with a few illustrations and a 
map. It is not always clear that the alterations in the rendering 
are improvements. Busbeek calls the Golden Horn Jlumen, 
which Forster and Daniell translate creek, Tate and E. S. 
Forster river ; since the author is quoting Strabo, who speaks 
of a bay, perhaps jlumen is corrupt. The Persian sovereign 
is reproduced literally as Sagthama, whereas Forster and 
Daniell restore Takmas'p. The confusion of the Turkish 
chavush with qavvas reappears. 

That the first two Turkish letters have impossible dates 
in the original has long been observed. The Hungarian 
historian Katona altered 1st September, 1554, of the first to 
1st September, 1555, and Mr. E. S. Forster accepts this. He 
has not noticed that the dates have been carefully examined 
by Fr. Marcks, J ahreshericht iiher das kdnigliche Pddagogion 
zu Puthm (Riigen), 1909, who observes certain anachronisms 
which escaped his predecessors. Early in the first letter one 
Antonins Verantius is called Episcopus of Erlau ; he was not 
consecrated Bishop till 19th November, 1557. Hence the 
alteration of 1554 to 1555 is insufficient. Herr Marcks 
concludes that the letters were worked up some years after 
the drafts had been made, and arbitrary dates attached. 
The German writer’s conclusion is borne out by other 
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anachronisms which he has not noticed. On p. 4 of Mr. E. S. 
Forster’s translation, the King ” (rex) and “ the Emperor ” 
(CcBsar) are mentioned in the same paragraph ; clearly the 
same person is intended, and Forster and Daniell render in 
both cases the King Ferdinand, however, became 
Emperor in 1556, the year after the corrected date. 

These letters have been utilized by the historians of Turkey ; 
many references to them will be found in the Index to 
Zinkeisen's excellent work. Though their author was imder 
strict surveillance during his residence in Constantinople, 
he succeeded in learning valuable details of Ottoman politics, 
administration, and customs. He speaks of the Turks 
habitually as “ barbarians ”, but has boundless admiration 
for their virtues and excellences. He contrasts the orderliness 
of a Turkish camp with the riotous disorder of those which 
he had seen in Christian countries. He appears to have had 
vast pecuniary resources at his command, which he employed 
with generosity. His most memorable achievement was the 
discovery of the Monumentum Ancyranum, which furnishes 
another argument for the view of Herr Marcks which has 
been stated above. 

To comment adequately on these letters would require 
much research, and some puzzles might prove insoluble. 
On p. 7 we are told that the name of the Pasha of Buda 
Tuigon means in Turkish '' a stork In Oriental Turkish 
(according to Pavet de Courteille) it means oiseau blanc, 
faucon blanc ; the Osmanli dictionaries are not acquainted with 
the word. On p. 20 we read of ‘‘ men called talismans, attached 
to the service of their mosques Some English writers also 
give talisman as the name of some Moslem official ; but 
it is by no means easy to discover what Arabic, Persian, or 
Turkish word they have in mind. The fact that Busbeek’s 
ear seems to have been accurate renders far-fetched 
identifications improbable. 

From the nature of Mr. E. S. Forster’s work it would not 
be reasonable to expect to find such matters elucidated in 
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it ; many of his notes seem intended for quite uneducated 
readers. It is perhaps surprising that his popular abridgement 
should bear the imprint of a University Press, whereas the 
more elaborate work of his predecessors should bear that of 
a publishing firm. 

D. S, M. 


Satzlehre der Aramaischen Sprache des Babylonischen 
Talmuds. By von Michel Schlesinger. Verofient- 
lichungen der Alexander Kohut-stiftung, Band I. 
Leipzig : Verlag der Asia Major, 1928. 

There would appear to be several foundations ” both in 
America and Germany in memory of Alexander Kohut, whose 
Aruch Completum. a Talmudic Lexicon, embodying the same 
matter as that of Levy, only in Hebrew, occupies eight 
volumes, and, it would seem, has been twice reproduced. 
Their pmpose is to encourage Judaic studies, and the volume 
which inaugurates the new series is closely connected with 
Kohut^s subject. It is an analysis of the modes of expression 
employed in the Babylonian Gemara, obviously collected and 
arranged with great care. He rightly avoids the term syntax. 
as, indeed, the style is too simple to justify its use ; the 
diflSculty lies in what may be called its stenography, reducing 
the words employed to the smallest possible number, and the 
nature of its reasoning. Much has been done to elucidate the 
latter by Adolf Schwarz ; the former can only be mastered by 
protracted study, which is now facilitated by scholarly 
translations of some treatises. Herr Schlesinger’s collections 
of examples and comments on them are calculated to 
familiarize the student with this language and help him to 
translate it with certainty and accuracy. 


D. S. M. 
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Aus DEM Kitab Fath al-Bab fi’l-Kuna wa-l-Alkab des 
Abu 'Abdallah Muh. b. Ishak b. Manda al-Isbahani : 
Inaugural-Dissertation. By von Sven Dedering. 
Upsala, 1927, Selbstverlag. 

This dissertation contains extracts from a work by the 
traditionalist Ibn Mandah, of which a copy is preserved in the 
Staatsbibliothek of Berlin. It is a list of Eeporters of Tradition 
who are usually known by a Kunyah (name to which Ahu 
is prefixed). The extracts occupy 48 pages of Arabic, to which 
the editor has attached 53 of German, containing Introduction, 
elaborate notes, and Index of proper names. It is curious 
that the learned editor does not mention in his Hst of 
authorities the work on the same subject by Abu Nu'aim 
(ob. 310), called Kitdh al-Kund wal-Asmd, which was 
published at Haiderabad in 1322 a.h. Ibn Mandah was born 
in the year of this person’s death. There is considerable, 
but by no means complete, coincidence between the two 
works. Dr. Dedering has given in this dissertation evidence 
of industry and scholarship, which justifies us in expecting 
valuable contributions to Islamic literature from his pen. 

D. S. M. 


The Ottoman Empire and its Successors, 1801-1927. By 
William Miller, M.A., F.R.H.S., etc. Cambridge 
University Press, 1927. 16^. net. 

All who are interested in the complicated pohtics of the 
Balkans wiU welcome the new and enlarged edition of 
Mr. Miller’s work. It deals with the process whereby a number 
of independent nations have arisen in that portion of Europe 
which at the beginning of the last century constituted 
European Turkey. Its 563 pages are crammed with facts, 
so skilfully narrated that the readers’ interest never flags ; 
just as the Hebrew translator of Paradise Lost took for the 
title “ And he drove out the man ”, this might be styled an 
epic on the theme " And he drove out the Turk Though 
from the distinctions which the author has obtained from 
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Greek institutions he might be expected to be biassed in favour 
of the Hellenes, he is equally sympathetic towards Serbians, 
Bulgarians, Koumanians, and Montenegrians ; for the Turks, 
however, he has scarcely a good word from beginning to end. 
The story is told throughout from the standpoint of the 
nations which threw off the Ottoman yoke ; it familiarizes 
us with their monarchs, politicians, and generals ; references 
to the internal affairs of Turkey are comparatively few, and 
little is said about those who conducted them. The Great 
Powers which interfered in the politics of this region are rarely 
praised, more often severely censured ; and Great Britain 
comes off no better than the others. Of the English statesmen 
concerned, the late Lord Salisbury receives most com- 
mendation ; Gladstone is rebuked for inconsistency, and 
Beaconsfield’s “ Peace with honour ’’ shown to have been a 
delusion. “ If,” says an Arabic proverb, the end of an affair 
were as clear as the beginning, no one would ever regret 
anything.” It is worth observing that Buckle, probably the 
most erudite, and possibly the wisest man of his time, was 
enthusiastically in favour of the Crimean War,^ now generally 
regarded as indefensible. Philosophers then would seem to be 
no more far-sighted than statesmen. 

For those who have time to go deeper into these matters, 
Mr. Miller has provided an ample bibliography, and the lists 
of rulers which he has compiled add to the value of his book 
as a work of reference. The author’s mastery of his subject, 
the dexterity of his arrangement, and the brilliancy of his 
epigrams, render it a contribution of the first order to the 
historical literature of Europe. 

D. S. M. 

La Vie Feminine au Mzab : Etude de Sociologie 

Musulmane. By A. M. Goichon. Paris : Geuthner, 1927. 

The Wadi Mzab is not to be found in HBrmsworth’s New 
Atlas of the World, but Ghardaia, the metropolis of this region, 

1 Bistory of Civilizaticn , i, 195 (cr. 8vo edition). 
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appears there, in the Hinterland of Algiers. It is one of the 
places where Kharijite doctrine and polity are still Doaintained, 
and has been the subject of several monographs chiefly by 
French scholars. Only a woman could penetrate the women’s 
world of an olddashioned Moslem community, and 
Mdlle Goichon has undertaken this task. She states that her 
observations were made during residence for a few months, 
and the work appears with a preface by M. Maryais, and much 
of it was seen before publication by M. Massignon, both 
eminent authorities. She must have made good use of her 
time, for the result is a volume of 340 pages 4to and furnishes 
a wealth of details about the lives and occupations of the 
Abadite women, their medicine and magic, religion and 
superstitions, joys and sorrows. The work is richly illustrated 
with the authoress’s sketches and photographs. It is a valuable 
contribution to anthropology, and contains much that is of 
linguistic interest. Copious references are given in the foot- 
notes to the literature of the subject, and attention is called 
to similarities or divergences in practices that have been 
noticed elsewhere. D. S. M. 


Prophets, Priests, and Patriarchs : Sketches of the 
Sects of Palestine and Syria. By Harry Charles 
Luke, C.M.G., B.Litt., M.A., sometime Assistant 
Governor of Jerusalem. London : Faith Press, 22 
Buckingham Street, 1927. 

In this small volume of 128 pages, Mr. Luke, who is both 
an acute observer and an accurate scholar, has given vivid 
accounts of ceremonies performed by various Palestinian 
communities and witnessed by himself, and a series of brief 
but very able summaries of the tenets maintained and the 
vicissitudes experienced by the numerous sects, Christian, 
Moslem, and Jewish, which are represented in Palestine and 
Sjrria. The literature which has gathered roimd these sects 
is in some cases out of proportion to their size : this is 
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noticeably so with the Samaritans, and to some extent with 
the Druses. The amount which Mr. Luke has given will be 
sufficient for most visitors of the Holy Land. Great interest 
attaches to his personal experience of and judgments on 
Turks, Armenians, and other communities, and the work of 
the Anglican Bishopric. 

D. S, M. 


Chronicle of Events between the years 1629 and 1733, 

RELATING TO THE SETTLEMENT OF THE OrDER OF 
Carmelites in Mesopotamia (Bassora). A contribution 
to the History of Christian Missions in the East, written 
by Agathangelus of St. Theresa and others, now edited 
for the first time, with translation and notes, from a 
unique (autograph) MS. in the possession of the Author, 
Sir Hermann Gollancz, M.A., D.Litt. Oxford : 
University Press, 1927. 

This lengthy title explains the character of the work which 
Sir H. Gollancz has published, translated, and annotated. 
He offers no statement or conjecture concerning the 
vicissitudes which brought the domestic records of the 
Carmelite settlement in Basrah into his hands. Mr. Longrigg’s 
valuable Four Centuries of Modern Irak repeatedly alludes to 
this settlement, and since according to him (p. 191) ‘‘ Carmelite 
monks were among the forces of Sulaiman who defended 
the city against the Persians but had to surrender in 1776 their 
settlement is likely to have been looted by the conquerors, 
and the Chronicles may at that time have been secured by 
some private purchaser. Mr. Longrigg, who has pieced his 
narrative together largely from the works of European 
travellers, would have gleaned much from this volume, had 
it appeared in time. Tkus it is of great interest to read tlie 
story of Captain Hamilton’s visit as told by the Carmelites, 
whom he in his narrative charges with “ immorahties ”, If 
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that term includes the use of violent language, the charge 
could scarcely be rebutted. 

Missions are from their nature proselytizing, and since the 
proselytizing of Moslems would not be tolerated in a Moslem 
country, the missionaries had to confine their efforts to other 
communities. After a time even this was forbidden ; when 
in 1705 the Carmelites obtained permission to rebuild their 
church, it was stipulated that they must not attempt to 
convert any Mohammedan or Hebrew, or member of any 
sect, young or grown up Various episodes in later Ottoman 
history show that this principle was afterwards maintained. 
Attempts to win adherents from other sects were naturally 
resented by the authorities of those sects. That which incurs 
the severest reproaches of the monks is the Sabaean i.e 
Mandaean, which was far more numerous at the time when 
these chronicles were compiled than it is now, though there 
are still some members of it in Basrah and more in Kut. 
The monks display no interest in their language and literature, 
which have since occupied the attention of the foremost 
Orientalists in Europe. After them the Armenians seem to 
come ofi worst. 

Sir H. Gollancz has deciphered the monkish and barbarous 
Latin of the Chronicles, but reproduced the Arabic and 
Turkish deeds embodied in them in facsimile. The Latin 
translations of these which are appended by the monks give 
the sense fairly well, but are often far from being literal. Thus 
a deed reproduced on p. 199 declares the servants and the 
interpreter of the Padre Joannes free from the jizyah and the 
kharaj, i.e. the poll-tax due from members of the protected 
communities. The Latin rendering is immmm a quacunque 
multa, sive onerosa impositione. 

It is interesting to observe the process whereby the head of 
the Carmelite Mission came to combine with his spiritual 
fimctions the secular business of Consul of France. Several 
pages are occupied with records of negotiations conducted by 
him for the purpose of securing a reduction of the import 
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duties paid by French traders. His good offices were often 
employed by the traders of other countries, and it may be 
surmised that the Mission was to some extent supported by 
fees earned in this way. 

The tasks of deciphering, translating, and elucidating these 
documents must have been exceedingly tedious, and Sir H. 
GoUancz has earned the gratitude of all who study the modem 
history of Iraq by these labours. There are cases — there could 
scarcely fail to be — where his explanations and renderings 
suggest doubts. '' The land of the Great Mogul ” (p. 541) 
is probably not Mongolia, but India. The’ words (p. 253) 
Juvenis quidam Franciscvs nomine Ritu Sorianus Religione 
CatJiohcus are rendered (p. 569) “ A certain Franciscan, named 
Ritu, a Syrian Catholic As this person's betrothal was 
approved by the monk, we may feel sure that this rendering 
is incorrect. The words must mean “ A certain youth named 
Francis, a Syrian by ritual, a Catholic by religion Special 
interest attaches to an Arabic fatwa, reproduced on p. 80, 
but not translated, wherein it is held that the declaration ana 
MusUmun or aslamtu is not of itself sufficient to constitute 
profession of Islam without express repudiation of a former 
faith by the person who makes it. 

D. S. M. 


Elul in Sumek und Akkad. Von Feiedrich Notscher. 
Orient-Buchhandlung Heinz Lafaire. 10 x 6|, 110 pp., 
and two plates, with cuneiform text. Hannover, 1927. 

The importance of the worship of the god Ellil in Babylonia 
and the Near East in general can hardly be exaggerated, and 
many have been attracted by the tablets in the wedge- 
writing referring to him and to his divine spouse Ninlil. The 
god himself is the lUinos of Damascius, a form thus written 
for Ulilos, but the oldest Sumerian form of the name is Fnlil 
or EDiUa, meaning “ lord of the air ”, or the like. 

In his ffist paragraph Dr. Notscher gives all the names, or 
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all the best-known names of this deity, which are very 
numerous, and one of which at least suggests his identity 
with the god of the waters, Ea. This identification probably 
arises from the fact, that mist and water were always closely 
connected. He emphasizes the fact, that Enlil was never 
identical with Bel, as was thought at first. This was proved 
by Professor Clay from the Aramaic dockets of the contract- 
tablets excavated by the American explorers on the site of 
Niffer, the centre of EUirs worship. 

Concerning the signification of the god’s name, the writer 
of the monograph finds much doubt. Taken in their ordinary 
sense En-lil means lord of the wind ”, or the storm 
The name, however, might also mean lord of the lilu- 
demons ”, the masculine of the (probably wrongly rendered) 
“ night-monster ”, Lilith of the Hebrews. Upon this point 
the author speaks at some length. Special chapters are devoted 
to the god’s names as “ the decider of fate ”, “ the great 
autocrat ”, “ the great mountain ”, ‘‘ the storm ”, etc. All 
these are exceedingly interesting, and well worth study. 

Besides these, there are several other names by which this 
god was known, and his heavenly train was very numerous, 
as were also his children. Concerning him I have written 
at length, under the title of “ The divine lovers, Enlil and 
Mim-lil ” in the Journal of this Society. The greater part of 
the texts of which I treated were communicated to me by 
Professor S. Langdon (to whom I again express my thanks). 
This is one of the most important and interesting of the legends 
referring to Ellil, and forms a noteworthy section of 
Babylonian mythology. 

Ellil seems in a sense to have been closely related with 
Tammuz and Merodach. In this relationship he would seem 
to be connected with Nin-Girsu, the god of Lagas, the dialectic 
form of whose name was U’Mersi, suggesting that the standard 
form of his name was En-Girsu— like if TfT> 

dingir En-urta (not Nin-urta). Also, as I have shown, the myth 
of En-urta has parallels with the legend of Bel-Merodach and 
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the Dragon. Divine brothers, fathers, and sons, would thus 
seem to be identified with each other. The relationship 
between EUil and Tammuz was first pointed out by Zinunem, 
who, in this connexion, speaks of the “ annihilating 
activities of Ellil, and Istar's visit to E-kur, the mountain- 
house ’’ or temple where he lived. In this legendary 
hymn the goddess seems to call to the spy ’’ {dtu) to open 
the temple, and she appeals to Ellil with the words : '' How 
long liest thou (there).” 

This is regarded as having analogies with the complaint 
of I star concerning the descent of Tammuz to the Underworld. 
The question addressed to the steer lying therein ” {am 
al-na) as to why he did not bestir himself arises also elsewhere, 
where a comparison with Tammuz is excluded. 

There are in this interesting monograph many similar com- 
parisons which arouse interest, and furnish material for 
comparisons such as the many legends of Babylonian 
mythology contain. As many of the hitherto published legends 
have shown us, we see how rich Babylonian religious literature 
was in delightful fancies concerning the gods whom they 
worshipped. 

Other interesting sections are those which treat of the centres 
of worship of Ellil in Babylonia, the principal of which was at 
Niffer. The oldest, however, was probably that of Lagas, 
built by E-annadu. Uru-ka-gina records that the people of 
Umma ( ? Sirma) had shed blood there, and had thus 
desecrated it. There was another sanctuary dedicated to him 
in Erech, and several in Assyria. 

The EUil-days and festivals are also treated of, with much 
interesting information. Concerning his astral position, it is 
pointed out that, like Ann and other of the principal deities, 
he had a special pathway in the heavens. The author holds 
the symbols and representations of Enlil as uncertain, notwith- 
standing the probable connexions with the god that some may 
have. An appendix gives two plates of text with transcription 
and translation. T. G. Pinches. 
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Scythian Art. By Gregory Borovka. Translated from the 
German by Professor Y. G. Childe, B.Litt., F.S.A. 
pp. Ill and 74 plates. Ernest Benn, Ltd., 1928. 21s. 

The first glance at this book will establish its importance to 
every student of the native art of Northern Asia and Eastern 
Europe. 

Assyrian, Iranian, and notably Greek elements have 
influenced it : but, like the art of China to which it is closely 
related, it has assimilated and adapted foreign motives without 
impairing the vigour of Scythian craftsmanship or its devotion 
to traditional subjects and conventions. 

A certain roughness and boldness of handling show that the 
original materials of the Scythian carver were wood and bone. 
Gold was, apparently, applied to wood at a fairly early date, 
and was subsequently worked independently, without a wood 
foundation. Similarly the illustrations of antique jade 
objects in the many Chinese books on the subject show clearly 
that wood was used in that country, at some remote date, for 
cups and beakers, and its peculiarities can occasionally be 
recognized in later vessels of bronze, porcelain, and jade or 
other hard stones. 

The main characteristics of Scythian work would appear 
to have been a keen sense of line, a persistent addiction to 
animal forms (possibly totemistic), and a habit of finishing 
ofi a horn, tail, or ornamental excrescence upon one animal 
with the head of a bird or beast often totally unrelated to the 
subject of the carving. The last-named device is very common 
in the Keltic art of early Christian times, and in that of^the 
Han Period (206 b.c.-a.d. 220), in China. Another 
peculiarity of Scythian art was the skill with which a ring, 
a button, or a boss was enriched with strongly curved animal 
forms, with coiled monsters, stylized and compressed, but full 
of movement and vigour. 

It is clear that Scythian or some closely allied art impulses 
lie at the base of Chinese design. We can trace them through 
the Siberian bears and elks, the Manchurian tigers, and Tibetan 
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yaks shown by M. Borovka, to the better known monsters 
of the Chinese cosmogony ; in the jades of the Han Dynasty 
and the netsuke of feudal Japan, to mention no other examples, 
we recognize the vigour and ferocity of Scythian treatment, 
allied though it be with the unerring rhythm and consummate 
craftsmanship of the Far East. 

M. Borovka rightly reminds us that of the Scythian peoples 
we know nothing except a few dates. Greek influence affected 
Southern Russia from the eighth century B.c., and had its 
effect on Han art ; much of the South Russian material can 
be located in the fifth century B.c., while the Siberian and 
Mongolian finds are of uncertain age, or are attributed, 
doubtless by analogy, to the Han Period. 

Concede what we may, however, to Greek influence, we are 
always confronted with the tendency in Scythian, as in Chinese 
art, to revert to its native character ; to rhythm and boldness 
combined with love of convention, to the command of free 
line allied to marked adaptability to the limits of surface and 
material. It is as if a racial strain rejected crossings, and 
obstinately reverted to its original type. 

Dr. Berthold Laufer’s authoritative work on Jade 
is simply packed with evidence of this imity of feeling between 
the arts of the Chinese and Scythian schools. For example, 
one may suggest the following comparisons : — 


Laufer 

Discs showing subdivision of 
animal motives : figs. 71, p. 
158 ; fig. 736, p. 161 ; fig. 74, 

p. 162. 

Half-disc or huang, fig. 80, 
p. 171, showing interlaced 
curves ending in monsters’ 
heads. 

Tiger mask, fig. 82, p. 177. 
Dragon, p. 186. 


Borovka 
Pis. 36, 49a, 526. 


Ring, pi. 42. 


PI. m. 
Pl. 42. 
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Laufer 

Monster face and eyes, figs. 199, 
200, p. 317, 

Coiled animals, figs. 127, 128, 
p. 224. 

Line motives, pL xxix. 
Crouching animals, pi. xxxii. 
Knobs, etc. (netsuke treatment), 
pi. xl. 

Han fish, pi. xli. 

Han butterfly, pi. xlii. 

Han monster, pi. xliii. 


Borovka 

PL 62. 

Pis. 13, 62. 

Pis. 7, 24, 25, 28. 

PL 36, d, and g, 36a. 
PL 146, 37a, 55. 

Elk’s head, pi. 64/. 
PL 7d. 

PL 20a, 226, 34, 


In the late Henry L. Joly’s Legend in Japanese Art, 
reference may be made to the plates opposite pp. 54, 74, 126, 
176, 192, and 252 for examples of netsuke depicting animal 
subjects which may be compared with those indicated above. 

These parallels might be pursued indefinitely, but students 
of the subject can be left to work out their own conclusions. 

With pardonable enthusiasm M. Borovka endeavours, on 
pp. 86 and 87, to explain away the Chinese dragon with the 
aid of Scythian, Greek, and Iranian examples. Pew, I think, 
will follow him so far ; but all his readers will be grateful for 
his contribution to the embryology — if one may term it so — 
of the ancient but still living and vigorous arts of the non- 
Mediterranean peoples. 

G. WL M. 


Corpus Inscriptionum Chaldicarum. Edited by C. P. 
Lehmann-Haupt. Text-Band, pt. i ; Tafel-Band, pt. i. 
Berlin : W. de Gruyter and Co,, 1928. 60m. 

We have waited many years for the long-promised Corpus 
of Vannic (or, as Professor Lehmann-Haupt calls them, 
Chaldian) cuneiform texts, and our patience is at last 
rewarded. The work, of which the first part has just appeared, 
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is up to the highest standard of scientific completeness and 
perfection. Nothing is wanting which can give the student 
all the information that he needs and it is all brought up to 
date. Professor Lehmann-Haupt’s copies of the texts have 
been twice revised, once by Dr. Bagel, and again by 
Dr. Schachermeyer, while Dr. Ebeling’s eyes, trained in 
copying Hittite tablets, have also been brought into 
requisition. 

The story of the long delay in the publication of the texts 
is told by Dr. Lehmann-Haupt in his introduction. It is now 
just thirty years ago since he and Dr. Belck, thanks mainly 
to Professor Virchow’s assistance, made their exploratory 
journey of nearly two years in Armenia in search of its early 
monuments and inscriptions. A goodly harvest of them was 
gathered, and those of us who were interested in the early 
history of Armenia looked forward to the speedy publication 
of the material that had been obtained. But beyond 
brief reports nothing was published until in 1910 
Professor Lehmann-Haupt brought out his first volume of 
a still unfinished work, giving an account of the expedition 
and its general results. Meanwhile, the intended publication 
of the large number of fresh cuneiform inscriptions which had 
been discovered together with corrected copies of those already 
known had^developed into the design of publishing a complete 
Corpus of the texts with the necessary apparatus and 
commentary. 

When the Great War broke out the design was far advanced 
towards accomplishment. The earlier portion of the work, 
in fact, was already in print, waiting for correction. The proofs 
and MS. were in Liverpool, the Professor happened to be in 
Germany, where he was impressed for service in the German 
army and subsequently sent to occupy a chair in the newly- 
established University at Constantinople. Even after the 
armistice the progress of the work was dogged by adversity. 
A box containing some of the manuscripts and proofs was lost 
in its transport from Constantinople, and it is only since 1922 
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that it has been possible to resume the work and replace what 
was lost during the war. 

All the copies in the Tafelband are photographs^ 
and excellent photographs most of them are. There are 
forty-two plates altogether in this first part, the larger number 
of which are also represented in the accompanying Textbandy 
where they are given in transliteration with introductions and 
textual notes. The two parts, however, do not wholly corre- 
spond, as the photographs of some of the transliterated texts 
will appear in later parts of the work while certain of the 
photographed texts are reserved for future parts of the 
Textband. 

From a linguistic point of view, the most important of the 
texts now published is that of the bilingual inscription of 
Kelishin, where we have at last as accurate a copy of 
the two texts, Assyrian and Vannic, as is obtainable. 
Professor Lehmann-Haupt prints the corresponding passages 
in them in parallel columns and the result is to show that the 
two agree very closely. But it also shows that the native 
language of the scribe can hardly have been either Assyrian 
or Vannic, at all events if the official literary language 
is meant ; as the Professor points out, there are sins against 
the grammar or phonology in both cases. Some of the 
readings I have given in the JRAS. 1906, pp. 612 sqq., will 
have to be revised in the light of the fresh examination of the 
squeezes and therewith the translations I have suggested for 
some of the words. Unfortunately, the photographs which 
were taken from the squeezes give no assistance. The end of 
the thirty-sixth line of the Assyrian transcript, for instance, 
is still uncertain, and though Professor Lehmann-Haupt 
is probably right in seeing in the sign hi the ideograph of 
earth ” rather than the first syllable of a phonetically-spelt 
word, the word huludi which terminates the corresponding 
Vannic sentence has a nominal and not a verbal suffix, 
and therefore cannot have the signification he would assign 
to it. On the other hand, I believe he is right in assigning the 
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signification of ‘‘ earth to the preceding word qiurd. As 
for kuludt, I have pointed out in this J ournal that it is elsewhere 
written quldi and quldi-ni. 

Among the previously unpublished inscriptions two 
belonging to the joint reign of Ispuinis and his son Menuas 
are printed and furnish us with some geographical and royal 
names. The long and important inscription of the same two 
kings at Meher-Kapusi (Sayce 5) is also printed and photo- 
graphed, and we now, therefore, have as perfect a copy of the 
text as can be obtained. The long list of deities enumerated 
in it will have to be carefully examined again in the light of 
the revised readings. 

One word in conclusion. In a scientific publication like the 
present, which is intended to be the final word on the texts, 
it is a pity that the Professor has adhered to his theory- 
begging title Chaldian ” instead of the colourless “ Vannic 
The inscriptions are found either in Van and its neighbourhood 
or else in districts which at the time they were engraved were 
in the possession of the kings of Biainas, the older form of the 
modem Van. The Chaldians of classical and mediaeval 
literature, on the other hand, lived further north, and what 
we are told of them indicates a culture considerably inferior 
to that of the Vannic kings. It is true that the supreme god ^ 
of the Vannic people was Khaldis, and that most of the deities 
worshipped in the country were regarded as his offspring ; 
it is also tme that the country itself is occasionally called ‘‘ the 
land of Khaldis But so, too, Judah is sometimes called the 
land of Yahveh ’’ and Egypt the land of Osiris On the 
Assyrian monuments the Babylonians are termed “ the 
people of Bel But no one would dream of substituting the 
names Yahvian, Osirian, and Belian for the familiar Jews, 
Egyptians, and Babylonians. 


A. H. Sayce. 
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The Difnar { Antijphmarium ) of the Coptic Church. 
Part II. Edited by De Lacy O’Leary, D.D. 119 pp., 
lithographed. London, 1928. 

The first part of this medieval hymn book was reviewed 
here on its appearance (Journal, 1926, p. 736), Dr. O’Leary 
has now produced that for the second four months of the 
year, and for his text has, this time, followed the Vatican 
MS., written in 1737 in a none too easy hand, and referred to 
in our previous notice. Let us hope that he will, in due 
time, give us the remainder of the year ; a total of some 
360 pages of clearly lithographed text will be no mean addition 
to our materials, linguistic and liturgical. 

It is needless to recapitulate what was said as to the literary 
aspect of the Difnar. The further one reads its curiously 
uncouth idiom, the less is doubt possible as to its translated 
character : evidence for a direct dependence upon the Arabic 
Synaxarium may be gathered on almost every page. Not that 
the Synaxarium was the sole source utilized ; features not 
to be found there make their appearance now and then : 
Mena, the martyr, on p. 66, seems to figure only in the 
Calendar of Forget ’s edition (ii, 326) and not in any edited 
text. Isaac the Samaritan, known from Cyril’s Homily on 
the Cross (Budge, Miscel. Coptic Texts, 183 ff.), is named in 
the hymn to the Cross on p. 70, but not in the Synaxarium. 
An incident in the story of Mary the Egyptian, p. 95, is 
likewise absent, although found in Sophronius’s Life. The 
hymn to Victor, p. 115; closely follows Celestine’s Encomium 
(Budge, Coptic Mart., 46 ff.), yet the Synaxarium shows no 
evidence of having used it. 

It is indeed as one of the rare works indisputably translated 
from Arabic sources, when Arabic had already gone far to 
supersede the ancient speech, both in church and in daily 
life, that the Difnar is chiefly of interest. The present volume 
ofiers so many illustrations of this fact that choice is invidious. 
Most significant is the transcription of proper names, where 
the author has systematically adopted, without, of course, 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1928. 63 
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attempting to recover the original forms, those which he found 
in the Synaxarium. For instance : Afa Skulla (p. 26) is 
miswritten for Apa Askla, Marouna (p. 52) for Marouta, 
Parkisios (p. 60) for Narcissus, Ehlanios (p. 66) for Apollonius, 
Phistos (p. 81) for {Qm^s) Constans, Koreh (p. 91) for {Qurah) 
Kopc, Ezekiel’s father Neri (p. 93, as in Amelineau, Contes, 
ii, 141) for Buzi, lessou (p. 101) for {Yashu') Joshua, 
Anthinos (p. 103) for Antipas, Protheos (p. 109) for Hiero- 
theus. Similarly among place-names : the monastery of 
Pajparon (p. 37) is for IlaTepcov, Ephogia (p. 54) for Phrygia, 
Sidnia (p. 96) for (Shiyuniyah) Chionia. Particularly 
noticeable is Elpontos (p. 78), showing Pontus with prefixed 
Arabic article. Interesting too is Kos Berber (p. 54), 
showing that this Matthias was a native martyr, not a 
Cypriote. An Arabic original might indeed be deduced from 
the single word Menenios (p. 80) Manichaean ”, for this 
(as the Synaxarium, ad loc,, shows) can be nothing but Mand- 
myall, the form generally preferred by Christian writers. 
The mistranscription (p. 28, in the Arabic heading) of Bifdm 
(Phoehammon) as Maqdr is interesting to the present writer, 
in view of what has been observed elsewhere {ZDMG,, 
Ixviii, 180 n. Cf. Peeters in Anal, Bolland, xlv, 397). 

As regards the Coptic idiom which the author could still 
manipulate, it would probably, upon minuter examination, 
be found to coincide in the main with that of the other 
medieval hymn-books : Theotokia, Psalmodia, and the rest, 
though among the older MSS. of these there are plenty in 
which grammatical degeneracy is much less obtrusive. Com- 
parison moreover with late texts of another class, such as the 
Acts of John of Phanijoit, would no doubt be instructive. 
The extant MSS. of the Difndr no longer distinguish vowel 
sounds : eTTA- stands for eT’e- (p. 4), for JUL^cge 

(p. 25), eene- for (p. 34), ^JUt^cge for ejutnaj^. 

(p- 46), ^ (avpdv, p. 73), for 

(p. 76), for €efi.e- (p. 79), for cge 
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(p. U), xeceo for -r^-ceo (p. 100), (p. 102). 

An instance of imdla transcribed is ^oop^ceit (p. 101) 
for E^hurasan. There seems to be a tendency to add a vowel 
at the end^of words : (P* e^.2^JULO'CI (p. 76), 

epecgpcc^I (? p. 81, cf. Isaiah Ixiii, 1), (p. 88), 

(p. 89), though possibly this merely shows the 
influence of a following ft (^-). A more noticeable addition 
is that of apparently superfluous e^oX to various verbs : 
cy^n (p. 93), Ojmi (p. 97), (ib.), "r^.ceo (p. 98) ; 

likewise in the previous volume : OTO^ (p. 59), XA-Xpo 
(p. 84), otJO^c (p. 94), Kcopq (p. 122). The employment of 
the prepositions is often irregular : ep^.T"C| (p. 1), 

C^. e^pHI (p. 13), efi^HX (p. 94) ; further eojxe- 
X*.eopOT- (p. 104). Such combinations again as 
peJULSA-KUO^OC ‘‘ Jacobite ’’ (p. 102) show how far the 
literary idiom of this late age has forgotten classical usage. 

W. E. Crum. 


I Papiri Ieratici del Museo di Torino — il Giornale della 
Necropoli di Tebe, a cura di Guiseppe Botti E. T. 
Eric Peet. Fascicolo I. 16J x 12 in., 24 pp., 
2 + 20 plates. Torino : FrateUi Bocca ; Paris : Paul 
Geuthner ; London : Hodder and Stroughton, Ltd. 

The Turin Museum contains the richest collection in the 
world of Egyptian hieratic papyri of the Eamesside period. 
Amongst these treasures may be mentioned the Canon of 
Kings, the map of the gold mines near Wadi Hammamat, 
the architect’s plan of the tomb of Eamesses IV, the judicial 
papyrus dealing with the trial of the Mrim conspirators in 
the reign of Eamesses III, the love-songs, the Twenty-first 
Dynasty letters, and the large series of magical texts. Some of 
these papyri were published between 1869 and 1876 by 
Pleyte and Eossi, but their publication, useful as it has been, 
is far from complete, and leaves much to be desired in point of 
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accuracy. In addition to the documents enumerated above, 
the Turin collection includes a large series of fragments of a 
day-book or journal recording the daily events in the Theban 
Necropolis during the latter part of the Twentieth Dynasty. 
It is with this journal that the publication now before us is 
concerned. 

During recent years, with the warm encouragement of the 
Director of the Museum, Dr. Ernesto Schiaparelli, Dr. Botti 
of Turin has expended endless patience and skill in bringing 
together the many scattered fragments of what he perceived 
to be parts of one great whole — the Journal of the Theban 
Necropolis. He has been most fortunate in his collaborator, 
Professor T. E. Peet, of Liverpool University, whose work 
upon the hieratic papyri of London and Liverpool is so well 
known and so justly appreciated. The outcome of many days 
of patient labour bestowed by these two scholars is now bearing 
fruit in the complete publication of the journal-papyri in 
accurate hieroglyphic transcription controlled by excellent 
collotype plates. The plates are preceded by a brief 
but valuable introduction and by a translation of the 
documents into Italian. The editors have wisely decided not 
to insert a detailed commentary with the translations. There 
are excellent reasons for restricting such publications to the 
bare communication of new material with just so much by 
way of translation and introduction as will make the plates 
intelligible. In so progressive a science as Egyptology, it is 
in the nature of things that much that is written must soon 
pass out of date, and for this reason it is far better not to 
accompany the plates, which will always retain their value, 
with a mass of letterpress discussing and elaborating points 
which can be more appropriately handled in scientific journals 
or in special memoirs. The authors have also wisely avoided 
the use of printed hieroglyphic type for transcriptions of the 
hieratic text. The existing founts of type, lately enriched by 
the magnificent fount made for Dr. Alan Gardiner’s Egyptian 
Gramnmr, are quite unsuitable for the transcription of 
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hieratic texts, for they face in the wrong direction, and it is, 
moreover, impossible to group them in the particular mutual 
positions that were used by the scribes of the Ramesside period 
in drawing up documents in the hieratic script. In the 
publication now before us each plate is accompanied by a 
transcript exactly following the arrangement of the original 
lines of text, and the plates are arranged in such a way that 
text and transcript can be consulted together with the greatest 
facility. The autographed transcriptions are very clear and 
accurate, and show an amount of detail which we are not 
accustomed to in handwritten texts, in fact this wealth of 
detail in some instances seems to be needlessly laborious. This, 
however, if a fault, is a good one : and it is a welcome contrast 
to the handwritten hieroglyphs in some published works 
which are often as difficult to read as the original hieratic 
text. One or two signs which are differentiated in hieratic, 
but which resemble one another in hieroglyphic writing, 
are made rather too much alike in the transcription. As an 

instance we may note the birds and j ^ • for 


which compare pi. iv, line 6, with line 8 of the same plate. 
Of course, the difference is self-evident from the context, 
but such similar signs are apt to be miscopied into popular 
works for beginners, and many instances of such incorrect 
copying could be named. A few other points in connexion with 
the transcription may be mentioned before we pass on. In 

pi. xiv, line 5, the sign T seems to be followed by the stroke 


and not by the complements 



as always elsewhere in 


^ In printed type the sign 


has to do duty for two distinct birds. 


The first is the Egyptian Vulture {Neophron percnopterus), which has 
the value ^ , and the second is the long-legged Buzzard {Buteo ferox). 


value iyto» The conventional type of the latter. 


, is unsatisfactory 


because the tuft on the breast of the bird corresponds to nothing in nature, 
but is derived from the diacritical mark in its hieratic counterpart. 
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these papyri ^ : according to the photograph the sign is a 
simple vertical stroke, and not a ligature of and In 

the word 


Ki 


in pi. xiv, line 10, the first sign is reversed. 

From the photograph (pi. v) it would appear that line 11 
(the first of that plate) is a rubric, but it is not indicated as 
such in the transcription. It may be observed, d propos of 

the unusual hieratic form of the sign noted at the foot of 

pi. ix, that this sign often assumes peculiar forms in the writing 
of personal names in Ramesside hieratic texts. 

We may now briefly consider the subject matter of the 
papyri now under notice. They are, as we have already said, 
parts of a journal ^ or log-book kept by the necropolis scribes 
of Thebes during the latter part of the Twentieth Dynasty. 
This first part of Botti and Feet's publication deals with two 
manuscripts, built up out of numerous fragments,^ the one 
dealing with events in the thirteenth and the other in the 
seventeenth years of a king who we know from other evidence 
to be Neferkere Ramesses IX. The Necropolis Journal is 
the main stem to which we can attach numerous other 
documents (papyri and ostraca) that deal with the same events 
and name the same persons. As the journal supplies the 
chronological sequence necessary for linking up the numerous 
scattered elements comprised in the other documents, it was 
important that it should be published first. The Journal is 

mainly concerned with the doings of the 11 

S=l I I ll I I M 

‘‘ the men of the gang ” or the great corps of workmen of 
various grades employed in the Theban Necropolis. The daily 
entries vary in length ; often they contain no more than a note 


^ E.g., pi. ix, line 4 ; x, 10, 12 ; xi, 3 ; xii, 4, etc. 

* Similar journals have been found written on the back of literary 
papyri, e.g. Anastasi III, Leiden I, 350, Turin Love-Songs, etc. These 
are a few- of the many instances of economy in the use of papyrus as a 
writing material, which must have been valuable, and too costly to waste. 

3 The numbers of the various fragments, most of which have not 
previously been published, and their mutual positions is shown 
diagrammatically on pis. A and B. 
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that the men were working or not working, as the case may 
be. We have still to discover why on so many consecutive 
days no work was done ; the entry for such days usually 


being 


1 1 1 i 


with no reason for idleness 


assigned. Some of the entries, however, specify some religious 
festival or other event which provided a reason, or an excuse, 
for stopping work. Such is the case, for instance, during the 
five epagomenal days (pi. iv), which we know from other 
evidence to have been regarded as unpropitious days fraught 
with ill-luck.^ On many occasions the stoppage of work was 
due to lack of rations. Thus we read : ‘‘ Day 7. The workmen 
were idle because they were hungry, not having received their 
rations for the Second Month of Winter amounting to 374 
hhar'' etc. These overdue rations were slow to arrive, for two 
days later we find the following entry : “ Day 9. The workmen 
were idle because they were hungry and exhausted 
through insufficient food.” ^ Such records of the non-delivery 
or late delivery of supplies are so numerous as to compel us 
to believe that the condition of the necropolis workmen was 
a pitiable one. It can scarcely be wondered at that many of 
them were thieves. The journal makes frequent reference to 
prisoners, and one of the fragments specifies the names of 
eight men who were confined in the broad hall of the temple 
of Maet (pi. xii). Professor Peet has already told us that these 
eight prisoners are the same as those whose depositions are 
recorded in a papyrus in the British Museum,^ and they were 
charged with theft from a royal tomb. The inquiries made by 
the authorities into this and other thefts are frequently 
recorded in the journal. Some days after the entry just referred 
to we find another allusion to the eight thieves. Year 17, 
Second Month of Winter, day 17. The workmen of the 


^ Papyrus Leiden /, 346, 2, 7 S. 

* PL xiv, lines 6-9. 

* Journal of Egyptian Archceology, vol. xi (1925), p. 49 £E. In this 
important article Professor Peet shows how the Necropolis Journal links 
up with the events recorded in the juristic papyri of the British Museum. 
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Necropolis were idle. The eight [thieves] ^ of the Necropolis 
were prisoners in the temple of Maet at Thebes.” ^ A week 
later, on the 21st day, the sergeants of the Necropolis informed 
the vizier and the chief prophet of Amun that they had the 
thieves under lock and key, and these oflScers handed over the 
gold, silver, garments and other objects that had been found 
in the prisoners’ possession.^ A few days later is the entry 
‘‘ examination of the eight men and their wives ”. 

The above quoted specimens from the Necropolis Journal 
will give some idea of the importance of the document for 
reconstructing the civil administration of Western Thebes 
towards the end of the Twentieth Dynasty. From its entries 
can be gleaned an immense harvest of information as to the 
personnel, employment, and wages of the workmen. The 
frequent references to the names of officials, priests and work- 
people who are known to us from other documents are 
valuable clues to the reconstruction of many interesting details 
of private and official life during a period of great historical 
interest. As the power of the later Ramesside kings waned, 
so that of the priesthood waxed, until the chief priest of 
Amun, Hrihor, succeeded in gathering the reins of power into 
his own hands, when he followed Harnesses XI to the throne, 
and became the first Pharaoh of the Twenty-first Theban 
Djmasty. There are innumerable papyri and ostraca in the 
Museums of London, Liverpool, Berlin, Paris, Cairo, and 
elsewhere, that deal not only with the events, but with the 
very persons named in the Necropolis Journal. Kie publication 
of the journal itself is the first step towards putting these 
abundant materials into their proper positions, and although 
the task aboimds in difficulties, it will doubtless be accom- 
plished, and we shall then have a detailed picture of the daily 
life of Thebes in the twelfth century b.c. with a wealth of 
detail unparalleled in any other period. 


1 The word is lost in a lacuna. 

* Plate XV, line 18 (line 3 of plate). 

* Ibid., lines 21-3. 
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Dr. Botti and Professor Peet have placed all scholars and 
historians under a deep obligation by their skilful and patient 
handling of a difficult and laborious task. The succeeding 
fascicules of their publication will be awaited with great 
interest, and it is to be hoped that every possible measure will 
be taken to ensure their speedy completion.^ 

In conclusion, it is the pleasant duty of the reviewer to 
pay a warm tribute to the industry, patience and sagacity 
of Dr. Botti in the laborious preliminary work of sorting the 
fragments, a work that extended over several years. It is 
difficult for one who has not done direct work in fragmentary 
hieratic papyri to realize what an extreme trial of patience 
is involved in sorting over hundreds of fragments, and then 
of arranging them according to their texture, spacing, hand- 
writing, palseography and subject-matter. The reviewer has 
done a certain amoimt of similar work (but far less onerous 
a task than Dr. Botti’s), and can fully sympathize and 
appreciate the difficulties involved. 

It would be difficult enough to reconstruct a single shattered 
papyrus from numerous fragments even if it were known that 
all the pieces were in existence ; how much greater then was 
the task of building up a number of difierent documents from 
countless scraps, many of which were missing ! To have 
estimated the extent of the lacunae and to have built up the 
documents dealt with in this, and the future parts of the present 
work, is an achievement of which Dr. Botti may justly be 
proud. Without this preliminary labour of love, it would have 
been impossible for him and for Professor Peet to have under- 
taken the intensive study of the texts and to have placed them 
before students in so admirable a fashion. 

Warren R. Dawson. 


^ Since this was written the second and third parts have appeared. 



OBITUARY NOTICE 

The Right Hon. Syed Ameer Ali 

The Right Hon. Syed Ameer Ali was bom in Oudh (District 
Unao) in 1849 but the greater part of his Indian career 
was spent in Bengal. He graduated in the Calcutta University 
in 1867 and showed an early inclination to literature. He 
was called to the Bar at the Inner Temple in 1873, and held 
various legal positions, becoming a Judge of the Calcutta 
High Court in 1890, He retired from the High Court in 
1904, earning warm encomiums from Lord Curzon at a farewell 
banquet. Meanwhile he had served on the Bengal Legislative 
Council and the Viceroy’s Legislative Council from 1878 to 
1885. After retirement from the High Court he took up 
his residence in England, and was appointed to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, on which he served till his 
death on 3rd August, 1928. During his stay in England he 
was an honoured member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Elected a member in 1904, he was a member of the Coimcil 
of the Society from 1907 to 1911, a vice-president from 1911 
to 1915, and again a member of council from 1915 to 1918. 

Syed Ameer All’s work may be considered under three 
heads, as a Muslim Jurist, as an interpreter of modernism 
in Islam both to the West and to his own co-religionists, 
and as a worker in the cause of Islam in the larger movements, 
political, social, and international. In all these capacities 
he had an effective instrument in a charming literary style, 
which he used with grace and distinction. 

Almost immediately on graduation Syed Ameer Ali 
collaborated with Maulvi ’Ubaidullah in the translation of 
what was then considered a remarkable work by an Oriental 
scholar, Maulvi Syed Karamat Ali, Mutawalli of the Hugh 
Imambara. The original book was in Persian (Maakhaz 
i ’Ulum), and was meant to turn the attention of Indian 
Muslims to modem science. The argument was that all 
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sciences originated from the East, which was the source from 
which the Greeks derived their knowledge, ^^^len the Greek 
sciences were lost or suppressed in the Dark Ages of Europe, 
the Arabs preserved them in their translations, which formed 
the starting point for the modern sciences. Just as Europe 
took her sciences from the Muslims, the Muslims should now 
learn their sciences from Europe. It is rather startling to 
be told that even the Copernican astronomy was known to 
Pythagoras and preserved in Arabic, to be renovated in the 
European Renaissance from Arabic sources. After that we 
shall not be surprised to hear that the name of “ Spain ” 
was derived from the Persian city of Ispahan ! The original 
author, Syed Karamat Ali, was alone responsible for these 
phantasies. To Syed Ameer All's credit is the singularly 
lucid English style which served him in all departments of 
his literary and legal work to the end. But the argument 
is worth recalling, as it finds echoes in the Urdu poet Hali, 
and exaggerated claims for the East have been put forward 
in similar parallel movements in Hinduism. On such 
questions Syed Ameer All's own balanced and mature judg- 
ment will be foimd in his later works. 

The “ Critical Examination of the Life and Teachings of 
Mohammed " was published in London in 1873. It was the 
starting point of a literary movement towards an interpreta- 
tion of Islam from within to its critics and a criticism of the 
accretions by which mediaeval interpreters have made a 
living, vigorous, and progressive system inert and mechanical, 
followed by their modern descendants who are even more 
mediaeval than the mediaeval ^JJlama, Revisions and 
developments followed in 1891 (London) and 1902 (Calcutta), 
and its final shape is to be found in The Spirit of Islam as 
published in London in 1922. In the same group may 
perhaps be put the more colourless Ethics of Islam (Calcutta, 
1893), and the Short History of the Saracens (London, 1899 
and 1921), as well as The Legal Position of Women in Islam 
(London, 1912). Syed Ameer Ali latterly adopted the 
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Mo’tazila label. This was the name of a sect in Islam which 
flourished in the second and third centuries of the Hijra.^ 
The sect is now extinct. It is less than just to Syed Ameer 
Ali’s liberal spirit to suppose that he wished in the slightest 
degree to revive the fierce controversies in which the sect 
figured in its early days, sometimes supporting extravagant 
metaphysical doctrines now fortunately forgotten. Its 
rationalist attitude is (to put it on the lowest plane) consistent 
with the whole tenour of the Prophet’s teaching : in the 
present writer's view it is of the essence of that teaching. 
But without the moral and spiritual fervour which 
characterized the Prophet’s message, the Mo’tazila rationalism 
is apt to become barren and inert. 

As a jurist Syed Ameer Ali may well claim to have 
specialized in Anglo-Muslim law. In collaborating (1904) 
with Mr. Finucane in his Commentary on the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, and earlier in his Editorship of the India Law Reports, 
Calcutta, he had dealt with general law as administered in 
Bengal. In his Law of Evidence, in which he collaborated 
with Sir John Woodroffe for the last time in the fourth edition 
(1907), he urged the value of freedom rather than technicality 
of interpretation in the rules of evidence, following the modem 
spirit of jurisprudence as opposed to what Bentham called 
the “ grimgribber nonsensical reasons ” for the rules of 
evidence. But the standard juristical work on which his 
fame will rest was his Mahommedan ^ Laiv, which has passed 
through several editions, and is always quoted with authority 
in the Courts. A popular Student’s Handbook, based on 
the larger work, is also used in legal education. Here again 
the modem spirit is evident, e.g. in his doctrine of the legality 
of commercial interest under the Shari’at, or of valuable 
securities as forming valid subject-matter for Waqfs. He 

^ Sir Thomas Arnold has published a short ac 
Arabic Text. 

* The spelling is.Syed Ameer AJi's. 
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was largely instrumental in re-shaping the law of family 
Waqfs. 

In public aSairs Mr. Ameer Ali’s position has not perhaps 
been fully understood. In defending Turkey in the Turco- 
Italian War (1912) he had at his back the whole of Muslim 
and Hindu opinion in India. In pressing for the integrity 
of the Khilafat after the Great War, he took his stand on the 
unity of Islam, rather than on any bias for or against Turkey. 
He stood for the rights of Persia in a paper he read to the 
Central Asian Society in 1918. The Indian Muslim League 
of London, which he guided, held a somewhat isolated position 
in these later years. But there is no doubt that he was acting 
throughout in the best interests (as he understood them) 
of Islam, of India, and of the Empire. His humanitarian 
efforts in connexion with the British Bed Crescent Society 
deserve to be better known than they are. His cherished 
scheme for building a worthy Mosque for London made 
little headway on account of his isolated position, and it is 
to be hoped that any future plans in this connexion may not 
lose sight of his pioneer work or of the jealous care with which 
he guarded the scheme from anything calculated to lose the 
confidence of those most competent to judge. 

In conclusion a word of personal tribute may be permitted 
from one who knew him for many years and was associated 
with him in some of his activities in England. To the courtly 
manners of a cultured Muslim gentleman he added a powerful 
intellect and an absorbing love for Islam. He never got the 
full recognition that was his due, either from his own people, 
or the country and Empire he served so well. But every one 
will remember with respect his integrity of purpose, his 
sterling character, and the consistent course which he steered 
through life. His loss makes a big gap in Muslim learning 
and public life. 


A. Yusuf Ali, 



Hungarian Scholars 

Abstract of Lecture delivered to the Royal Asiatic Society, on 
\2th June, 1928. 

By sir DENISON ROSS 

ryiHE studies to wliicli the lecturer referred were those in 
connexion with Chinese Turkestan and Tibet. The 
Hungarian scholars he spoke of were Csoma de Koros, 
Ujfalvy, Arminius Yambery, and Sir Aurel Stein. He pointed 
out that after the unveiling to Europe of the ancient culture 
of India by English scholars at the end of the eighteenth 
century there remained two great secrets to be revealed, 
(1) that of Tibet and (2) that of Central Asia. It was mainly 
to the remarkable self-sacrifice and devotion of the lonely 
Hungarian traveller, Csoma de Koros, that we owed the 
first interpretation of the Tibetan language and the first 
description of her vast Buddhist literature. On 1st January, 
1820, Csoma set out from Bucharest, and travelling by ship 
or on foot without equipment or money reached Lahore on 
11th March, 1822. From Lahore he retraced his steps to 
Leh, and there he began quite by accident his study of the 
Tibetan Language, as a result of the perusal of Georgii’s 
Alphabetum Tibetan, which had been lent him by an English- 
man. This book, which gave a quite erroneous account of 
Tibetan, so whetted Csoma’s curiosity that he determined to 
be acquainted with the structure of that curious tongue 
He thus spent the next nine years at various places on the 
N.W. frontier studying with Lamas, and in 1831 arrived 
in Calcutta with a complete knowledge of the language and 
a mass of linguistic material. From 1831 to 1835 he resided 
in the premises of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, devoting 
himself to cataloguing the Tibetan books sent from Nepal 
by Brian Hodgson, and preparing his Tibetan Dictionary 
and Grammar for the Press, for which the Government had 
agreed to defray the cost of publication. He lived on the 
merest pittance like a hermit, and never went outside the 
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Society’s premises, his only exercise being a walk within 
its compound. 

In 1835 he again set out on his travels, and passed two 
years in Eastern Bengal learning Bengali and perfecting 
his knowledge of Sanskrit. From 1837 to 1842 he a second 
time resided in the A.S.B. building, where in addition to his 
duties as Librarian he wrote and published a number of articles 
in the Journal. In February, 1842, at the age of 58, he set 
out for Darjeeling intending to make the journey to Lhasa. 
He reached Darjeeling sick with fever on 6th April, and six 
days later died. He was buried in Darjeeling and over his 
grave the A.S.B. raised an inscribed pillar, which was 
renovated in 1910. 

The lecturer next referred to L'jfalvy, who travelled 
extensively in Central Asia and elsewhere. His main con- 
tribution to ethnography was his Ariens au Nord et au Sud de 
VHindou Kouch. 

Arminius Vambery, whose name, thanks to the popularity 
of his books of travel and his frequent contributions to the 
Times, was better known to Englishmen than that of Csoma 
de Koros, made extensive journeys in Russian Turkestan 
and Persia and did much by his writings to popularize the 
manners and customs of the peoples he visited. 

Finally the lecturer spoke of the most eminent services 
to science rendered by Sir Aurel Stein, who belongs to that 
small group of explorers in Chinese Turkestan who by their 
patient endurance of innumerable hardships and the applica- 
tion of their scholarly equipment have wrested from the 
sand-buried ruins of the desert the secrets of lost civilizations, 
and whose journeys have resulted in the revolutionizing of our 
conceptions of Asiatic history, and have placed the world 
under a permanent obligation. Seldom has there been seen 
combined in one individual such qualifications for explora- 
tion ; we may perhaps be allowed to call Stein an TJbermensch 
— scholar, historian, geographer, and athlete all in one, 
this great Hungarian, a naturalized Englishman, is the pride 
of two nations. 
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GENERAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 
Friday, 20th July, 1928 

Lord Ronaldshay, President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 
Major C. A. Boyle. Mr. Najendra Nath Sharma. 

Mr. K, Ramachandra Rao. Mr. Bertram S. Thomas. 
Professor Edward Robertson. Mr. Rama Shankar Tripathi. 

Burtox Memorial Medal Presentation 

The Burton Memorial Lecture, '' The Coming of the Arabs 
to the Sudan, was given by Mr. H. A. MacMichael, C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 

The Chairman, introducing the lecturer, said : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the lecture we are to hear to-day 
was founded and endowed with a view to perpetuating the 
memory of that great traveller and scholar, Sir Richard 
Burton. 

When we listen to a lecture delivered in honour of 
Sir Richard Burton, our minds at once go back to those 
great exploits of his, his pilgrimage to Mecca, and the produc- 
tion of those great literary works which would in themselves 
have been sufi&cient to secure fame for him throughout the 
civilized and perhaps throughout the imcivilized world. 

The first lecture of the Trust was delivered three years 
ago by that great expert upon the people and the 
country of Arabia, Mr. H. St. John Pbilby, and in 
Mr. MacMichael we have a worthy successor to Mr. Philby, 
for Mr. MacMichael has spent something not far short of a 
quarter of a century in the political service in the Sudan. 
After a distinguished career in the provinces of that great 
country, he came to headquarters, Khartoum, and became 
Civil Secretary to the Sudan Government. 
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During the years of his service he spent much time and 
thought in studying the people amongst whom he moved, 
and embodied the results of bis labours in admirable publica- 
tions, and particularly in the History of the Arabs in the Sudan, 
which he published in 1922. 

Abstract of the Lecture 

Mr. MacMichael said : — 

I will first deal with the question of cause. The Arabs 
were bound for Egypt, and they passed thence into the Sudan 
for reasons which I hope to explain. The motives which 
brought the Arab tribesmen to Egypt in 639 a.d. and the 
years which followed are familiar to all students of history. 
They are common to all the phases of the great religio-racial 
movement which marked the rise of Islam in the first half of 
the seventh century, but it may be contended with justice 
that the movement was not so exclusively religious in 
character as it is sometimes represented to have been. I hope 
in saying this, not to be misunderstood. It would, of course, 
be ridiculous to argue that the primordial force, which stirred 
the Arabs into sudden action and first inspired their leaders 
to conquer new worlds, was not religious fervour, or that 
religion has not played a leading part in the life of the race 
at all times ; but neither must one forget the tendency of a 
surplus population to seek subsistence beyond the borders of 
its own poor territory, nor the fact that at all times and in 
all places the unchanging Arab of the desert has always 
been swayed by thoughts of loot and pastures new. So long 
as he is happy and contented the Arab is not particularly 
prone to intolerance in religious matters, but, thrown oS his 
balance by injustice or unexpected hardship, or excited by 
hopes of sudden aggrandisement, ingenuously he clothes 
with the sanctions of religion any atrocity he may feel moved 
to commit, and his native fatalism renders him regardless of 
consequences. . . . 

But a brief sketch of the history of those Arabs who remained 
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as nomads in Egypt is necessary for a full understanding of 
our subject. 

First, however, let us not forget that long before the rise 
of Islam there had been some Arab infiltration both into 
Egypt and the Sudan. Arab merchants, seeking gold and 
ivory, slaves and spices, had been in the habit of crossing 
the Red Sea, the Straits of Babel Mandeb, and the Isthmus 
of Suez from the earliest times of which history has any 
knowledge, and the process was intensified in the Roman and 
Ptolemaic periods. 

To revert now to the Arabs who sojourned in Egypt. As 
tribal units they entered Egypt in the seventh and following 
centuries. 

The question then arises, why, when and how did so many 
of these Arabs go to the Sudan ? Also : Of the Arabs now 
in the Sudan, did none come direct across the Red Sea ? 
The latter question is difficult to answer, but it need not 
detain us long. Tradition in the Sudan would have it that 
many of the tribal ancestors came by way of the Red Sea 
ports, but tradition is suspect, for it would also have us 
believe that these ancestors were either of royal blood, or 
at least noblemen from the holy places, and, true to tjrpe, 
takes no count of the thousands of forebears who could have 
laid no claim to either. Unquestionably, occasional families 
entered the Sudan by this route, in search of trade or the 
rewards expected by the learned from the ignorant, or as 
refugees, and other tribesmen may have crossed over seeking 
the pastoral life in congenial surroundings, as, within recent 
years, certain Rashaida have done ; but I am imaware of any 
evidence to show that there has ever been wholesale tribal 
movement to the Sudan by way of the Red Sea in the sense 
in which such tribal movement has certainly taken place 
through Egypt and up the Valley of the Nile. . . 

Leaving aside for the moment the question of dates and 
circumstances, let us consider the reasons why the Arabs 
tended to migrate from Egypt to the Sudan. In brief, there 
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was better pasturage for their animals, less fear of the tax- 
collector, and more hope of loot and slaves. . . . On the 
other hand there were serious limiting factors, namely the 
age-long disinclination of those who sat in the seat of Pharoah 
to let them go, and a very natural unwillingness on the part 
of the rulers of Kubia to let them past the narrow river 
gateway of the Sudan. 

Let me say a few words more on some of these points, 
Egypt is not an ideal country for the nomad. Its rainfall 
is negligible, and there is a superfluity of cultivation. The 
Sudan, on the other hand, excluding the southern provinces, 
has much in common with Arabia. , . . One can see what 
happened. As the Arabs gravitated southwards through 
Egypt, they heard of wide pasture lands eminently suited to 
their camels and sheep — at this time they probably owned 
no cattle — and when they were able to sample the promised 
land they found themselves upon familiar ground among 
familiar conditions. Most of them therefore stayed there with 
their beasts ; but others, pressing farther afield, acquired 
cattle — the tsetse fly would not have let the camel live, 
even were other conditions favourable — and took up their 
abode between the negroes of the South and the camel- and 
sheep-owners of the North. 

But the lure of pasturage was not the only inducement to 
the Arab to move into the Sudan. For the first two hundred 
years or so after the conquest of Egypt, its rulers were them- 
selves Arabs and so understood Arabs and their ways. By 
the middle of the ninth century the Arabs, who had been 
encouraged by circumstances to migrate from Arabia, tribe 
by tribe or section by section, were numerically preponderant 
in Egypt ; but a change now took place which was of vital 
moment to them. The Governors of Egjrpt ceased to be Arabs, 
and a series of despotic Turks, Berbers and Mamluks held the 
reins of government until the conquest of the coimtry by 
Selim I of Turkey in 1517. The result to the nomad Arabs was 
disastrous. They were regarded with no favour or sympathy 
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by anyone. To the native Copts they and their animals 
were interlopers and a nuisance ; to the warlike ruling classes 
they were contemptible, for, as compared with the trained 
troops of the standing army, they were useless save for 
skirmishing or conducting a foray that promised loot. As 
tax-payers they were elusive and not particularly productive 
when caught. As subjects they were a perpetual source of 
anxiety. 

Periodically they rose in rebellion, though never with 
success, and by the beginning of the fourteenth century they 
were regarded as little better than outlaws. As a natural 
result, the tendency of the Arab was to get away as far as he 
cou!d from the iron hand of despotism and the turmoil of 
precarious uncertainty. 

So much for the incentives urging the Arabs southwards. 
A word must now be said of the main difficulty that was 
involved and the manner in which it was surmounted. 

Beyond the first cataract, the Christian kingdom of Nubia, 
with its capital at Dongolo and territories extending to what 
are now the cotton fields of the Gezira, lay athwart the river. 
To the East and North-east were the wild nomadic Beja 
tribesmen (the Fuzzie of the present day), to the West an 
almost waterless desert. Its people were negroids, a blend 
of pre-dynastic Egyptian and Libyan stocks, diluted by many 
centuries of negro admixture from the South. For some 
six hundred years after the Arab conquest of Egypt — a period, 
be it remembered, as long as that between the ascension 
of Edward HI and the present year of grace — ^this barrier held. 
Then, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries it cnrmbled 
away entirely. . . . But the days of Arab rule in Egypt 
were by now drawing to their close, and the change is reflected 
in the relations between the Arabs and the Nubians. On the 
Nile, the Kingdom of Dongola was to survive for many years 
to come, but changes were taking place already, and, by the 
close of the tenth century, we find that Nubian converts to 
Islam were not uncommon in the borderland and that 
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Mohammedan settlers had acquired lands there and become 
practically independent. Henceforward extreme Upper 
Egypt and the northern fringes of Nubia were to become more 
and more a focus for the immigration from Egypt of Arabs 
to whom life was being made a burden by the tyranny of 
successive alien dynasts. No doubt they met with opposition 
from the natives, no doubt for many years sporadic fighting 
took place, no doubt whatever, too, intermarriage took place, 
but the eventual outcome at least is clear. Gradually the 
plains of the northern and central Sudan, excepting always 
the Eed Sea hinterland where the Beja, albeit with Arab 
infusion, preserved their independence, fell to the invaders, 
and between them and such of the older inhabitants as were 
not forced southwards or to the hills a merger of races took 
place of which we see the obvious results at the present day 
in the case of all but the most nomadic of the camel-owning 
tribes. 

Two hundred years after the final collapse of Dongola, 
we find the powerful Arab chieftain of the Eufa’a engaged in a 
formal alliance with the Mohammedan Sultan of the negroid 
Fung. The main object of the Arab alliance appears to have 
been the extirpation of the remainder of the aborigines. Its 
immediate consequences were the subjugation of the country 
within a wide radius of the junction of the rivers, and a 
considerable further influx of Arabs of heterogeneous origin 
from the North. 

The doors of the Sudan were now wide open. There is no 
evidence of any further tribal movement to the Sudan on 
the grand scale, but there has been infiltration by small 
groups at successive periods, both by way of Egypt and 
the Eed Sea. 

Here, in view of the title I have chosen for my address, 

I might perhaps close my story. I feel, however, that it 
would be rather incomplete if I did not say something in very 
brief and general terms as to what has become of the Arabs 
whose entry into the Sudan I have tried to describe. 
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When the Arabs entered the country they probably found 
conditions much as they were until recently so far as the 
growing of crops and the raising of sheep and cattle are 
concerned. Those who settled at an early date in the riverian 
districts without displacing the earlier inhabitants en bloc, 
would tend to become absorbed racially and culturally by 
them ; but away from the river tribal life survived to a far 
greater extent. The camel-owner in the north would find the 
field fairly clear and opposition slight, but in the central 
belt and southwards there was a numerous population of 
blacks who must have resented and resisted the arrival of the 
interlopers. The methods whereby the difficulties were 
overcome may have differed widely in different areas, but all 
the evidence points to the fact that victory was more usually 
Won by agreement and intermarriage than by force of arms. 

In the case of the nomad tribes, though repeated permuta- 
tions have taken place, and still from time to time take place, 
in the allegiance of the component sections, it is amazing to 
find how slight is the change that has occurred during the 
course of centuries. Miscegenation between the Arab and the 
semi- Arab, and breeding from the negro slave women who were 
captured by the thousand during the Egyptian and Dervish 
periods, have left their obvious mark, and many customs 
have been borrowed from the land of their adoption ; but 
the fact remains that the nomad Arabs as a whole, and more 
particularly their womenfolk, are hardly distinguishable from 
the Arabs of Western Arabia in appearance or in wavs. 

In one respect, it is true, there is a marked difference at the 
present day, but it is one in which the administration of 
the Sudan may, I think, legitimately take a certain pride. 
Its policy is to avoid every form of unnecessary interference 
with the tribal life, to support the authority of the sheikhs 
so long as it is not gravely abused, and to encourage in them 
that spirit of responsibility and self-reliance and self-respect 
which provides the best guarantee of justice and security to 
the individual. The Arabs have now enjoyed these advantages 
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to an ever-increasing extent for thirty years, their flocks 
and herds have increased enormously ; and while they still 
preserve the fine freedom and independence of spirit and the 
tradition of courtesy which has always been the pride of their 
race, they are losing something of the wildness, the bird-like 
fecklessness and irresponsibility, the propensity to battle, 
murder and sudden death, which still distinguish their 
nomadic cousins in Arabia. 

The Chairman, in handing the medal to Sir. MacSEchael 
on behalf of the Royal Asiatic Society, acting as Trustees for 
the Burton Memorial Committee, said that a letter had been 
received from Dr. Baker, the friend and companion of 
Sir Richard Burton himself, who in collaboration with a 
member of this Society, Mr. Penzer was chiefly instrumental 
in establishing the lectures. Dr, Baker, though unable 
himself owing to ill-health to be present that afternoon, 
had displayed a keen interest in the lecture. 

We are very fortunate, he added, in having present Sir 
John Mafiey, the Governor-General of the Sudan, and I 
am sure that you would be glad to hear a few words from 
him on the subject of the lecture to which we have just 
listened. 

Sir John Maffey said : — Mr. MaclVEchael shortly after his 
arrival in the Sudan was sent to a somewhat remote 
province, and he spent a great part of his time in com- 
piling a great work on camel brands. Camel brands 
to the unlettered Arabs are really the whole machinery 
of the registration of property, and in that work Mr. Mac- 
Michael rendered great service to Government in that 
particular line of research. Another branch of his work 
which has struck me as likely to prove very fruitful in the 
future is the attempt to maintain such tribal organization 
as exists. There has been a great tendency to allow the old 
patriarchal powers and organization gradually to disappear, 
but we are pulling it together again, and it is wonderful 
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wliat a response we have had. In that work Mr. MacMichael 
with his deep knowledge of the tribal powers of the Arabs 
and his deep sympathy with their tribal machinery has been 
of immense assistance. It is essential, I think, in dealing with 
people of that kind, not to force upon the country a Govern- 
ment machinery until you are quite sure that you have not 
got in the tribe itself a machinery which will carry the load. 

Mr. Ellis said : — He had been acquainted with Sir Richard 
Burton himself many years ago at the time when he was 
preparing to publish his Arabian Nights, The presentment of 
him which he remembered is in the portrait of him which 
is in his Arabian Nights, He was an extremely pleasant 
acquaintance, and a delightful conversationalist. I think 
I might say a very pleasant friend but a rather unpleasant 
enemy. He was a very daring traveller, and his method of 
managing the natives was very fine. He had an intimate 
knowledge of the Arab character. 

Colonel Spencer also spoke. 

A hearty vote of thanks was passed to the lecturer. 
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